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PREFACE. 

More  than  twenty  years  haye  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  the 
pablication  of  the  fragment  of  unreyised  and  carelessly  written 
autobiography  Haydon  left  behind  him.  The  time  appears 
to  have  come  for  a  further  selection  from  his  Journals  and 
Correspondence. 

In  making  these  selections,  from  the  unpublished  part  of 
Haydon's  "  Journals  "  which  I  venture  to  think  may  prove  of 
interest,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  wish  to  put  forth  nothing 
that  can  be  held  to  violate  confidence,  or  give  pain  in  any 
quarter,  and  yet  secure  the  sequence  of  events  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  place  in  their  true  light 

The  Personal  "  Memoir,"  for  which  I  am  wholly  and  solely 
responsible,  has  no  pretension  to  a  "Life"  of  Haydon — that 
would  involve  a  history  of  the  Art  for  the  first  half  of  this 
century — but  is  intended  rather  as  a  sketch  of  his  labours  by 
w  ay  of  introduction  to  his  Letters.  I  am  too  conscious  that  it 
must  be  full  of  faiilts,  for  it  has  been  written  by  fragments, 
under  many  distractions  of  domestic  affliction ;  and  I  am  neither 
a  *  Painter'  nor  a  *  Literary'  man.  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy 
does  not  instruct  the  midshipmen  in  Literature  or  Art.  But  I 
have  endeavoured  to  write  it  fairly.  Fontenelle  said  that,  "  if 
his  hand  were  full  of  truths,"  he  would  not  "  open  his  fingers  to 
let  them  out."  Some  may  think  I  should  have  followed 
Fontenelle.  I  have  only  opened  one  finger;  and  if  no  previous 
publication  had  been  made,  it  is  probable  I  might  not  have 
opened  that.  For  so  far  as  Haydon's  reputation  as  a  I^aintei: 
and  Writer  on  Art  is  concerned,  that  may  be  safely  left  to 
Time ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  a  son  writing  an  impartial 
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PREFACE.  ix 

had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  High  Art  was  not  oxuforte^  and 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  it.  There  are  still  persons  amongst 
ns  who  hold  to  this  belief. 

Haydon  denied  these  conclusions ;  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
hard  struggle  to  disprove  the  necessity  for  their  existence,  and 
to  prove  that  Englishmen  could  create  as  well  as  copy,  in  Art 
and  Design,  as  in  mechanical  contrivances.  He  did  not  dispute 
the  variableness  of  the  climate,  or  question  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.  But  be  denied  that  climate  or  situation  were  the 
cause  of  intellectual  development.  Foreigners  had  no  special 
aptitude  for  Design,  and  the  perception  of  beauty  was  not  the 
privilege  of  a  nation  or  of  a  class.  He  explained  our  national 
ignorance  of  Art — first,  by  the  Reformation,  which  destroyed 
Fine  Art  in  England ;  sec<jndly,  by  the  absence  of  men  of  real 
genius  to  meet  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  day  of  Charles  I. 
and  King  William;*  and  thirdly,  in  this  century,  by  local 
obstruction  and  insufficient  patronage.  He  maintained  the 
private  patronage  of  the  day  was  too  petty  and  mean  to 
support  the  production  of  great  works  for  great  spaces-t  But 
he  also  asserted  that  the  English  people,  ignorant  as  they  were, 
had  no  lack  of  sympathy  or  feeling  for  works  of  the  highest 
aim,  when  such  works  were  put  before  them. 

**  Any  man,"  he  says  (1807),  "  with  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the  race,  would  understand  the  Cartoons  and  the  Elffin 
Marbles.  They  are  intelligible  to  the  plainest  understanding."} 

•  Tlie  emiDent  artists  in  England  at  these  periods  were  all  foreifrners,  attracted 
by  the  high  prices  the  patrons  paid.  Lely  and  Kneller  were  both  Westphalians ; 
the  Vandeveldes  and  Varelst  were  Hollanders;  Cibl>er  was  a  Dane;  Vtrrio  a 
Neapolitan ;  Gibbons  a  Dutchman  ;  and  I^gnerro  a  Frenchman.  We  had  not  a 
bingle  man  of  any  real  eminence  before  Hogarth. — Ed. 

t  Take  the  instance  of  Lord  Mansfield  haggling  over  thirty  guineas  for 
Wilkie'g  *  Village  Politicians/  trying  to  get  it  for  fifteen,  and  **  cheapening  "  the 
picture,  as  Hazlitt  says,  as  if  it  were  **  a  turkey  or  a  g(K>8e." — Ed. 

X  When  the  Elgin  MarViles  were  subsequently  shown  to  the  i)ublic  (1817)  at 
the  British  Museum,  Haydon  and  Wilkie  wert^  presc-nt  on  the  oj^eninp:  day.  Two 
workmen  came  in  and  looked  long  and  silently  at  the  marbles.  **  How*  broken 
they  are,  ain't  they?"  said  one,  **  Yes,"  wiid  the  other,  '*  but,  how  like  life  !" 
Wiikie  nudged  Haydon :  **  There,"  said  he,  "  you  mijrht  just  study  them  to 
doomsday,  V>ut  you  could  never  convey  their  excellence  by  sj)eech  more  com- 
pletely."' It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  Haydon's  oi)ponenta  to  add  that,  on 
another  ooca.sion  he  was  present  when  a  jrentleman  came  in.  After  looking  at 
the  marbles  for  some  time,  he  said  to  the  attendant,  "  And  pray  what  may  these 
marbles  l>e  remarkable  for?"  "  Oh,  Sir,"  replit^d  the  man,  **  because  they  are 
conaidered  to  be  so  like  life."  **  Like  life,"  said  the  gentleman — "like  life  1 
\^liy,  what  of  that  ?  "  and  contemptuously  turning  on  his  heel  he  walked  out. — Ed. 
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But  the  Cartoons  were  then  almost  inaccessible  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  shnt  np  in  a  shed  in  Park 
I^ne.  '^  Show  the  people  of  England  fine  works/'  said  Hay- 
don  ;  ''  give  them  the  opportimity  of  study  and  the  means  of 
instruction;  teach  them  the  basis  of  beauty  in  Art,  and 
then  give  your  opinion,  if  you  like ;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  condemn  your  fellow-countrymen  when  you  give  them  none 
of  the  advantages  foreigners  enjoy ;  when  you  have  no  schools 
for  Art  instruction,  no  Art  galleries  open  to  public  view,  no 
national  Collections,  no  Schools  of  Design,  and  w  hen  yon  refuse 
to  allow  that  Art  has  a  public  function,  and  absolutely  with- 
hold from  it  all  public  support."  To  assert,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  Art  never  under  any  circumstances  could  revive 
in  England,  he  asserted  was  "  a  preposterous  folly."  Neither 
Greece  nor  Italy  had  burst  forth  into  their  perfection  at  once.* 
England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  her  knowledge  of  form, 
colour,  light,  shadow,  and  in  fresco  decoration,  was  in  advance 
of  Italy  ;t  and  had  her  progress  not  been  checked  by  the  Be- 
fonnation,  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  Europe.  Genius 
in  the  artist,  and  taste  in  the  patron  he  admitted,  must  exist 
together  to  secure  the  permanent  advance  of  Art  But  neither 
genius  nor  taste,  ho  said,  were  dependent  upon  latitude  and 
longitude. 

In  proof  of  his  position,  as  regarded  painters  and  sculptors^ 
Haydon  jwinted  to  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Bonmey,  Wilson, 
Gainslwrouph,  Flaxman,  Barry,  and  latterly,  to  Constable, 
Tumor,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  lA>ugh,  Chantrey,  and  Bell,  the 
product  of  one  century,  and  that,  in  spite  of  fogs  and  want  of 

*  ^l^lian  Ff'latoft  (lib.  x.  oh.  2)  that  in  the  oarly  periods  of  Greek  Art  the 
Oni'k  iwinton  w<re  in  the  habit  of  writinfr  nndemca'ih  tlteir  paintings,  '*  Thiaiaa 
borne  "  "  Tln«  is  a  tn-e."  *•  Thig  is  a  bull,"  &i\  liy  degrees  they  got  to  ezprev 
the  spreies  diKtinrtly,  then  to  fon'shortining,  tlicn  to  draperies,  exprewion,  actioii. 
port  mil.  ;ind  idtH»l  Art. — Kp. 

t  Strut t  stateft  that  In^tween  the  tenth  and  tliirteenlh  eintnries  Engliih 
painten*  were  habitually  employed  f tainting  Urge  picturi'S  n*pre»  ntinp  paasAges 
friim  hiKtor>-  anil  the  aetionH  of  pt'at  men.  8acn  a  one  w»s  presented  in  the 
ti  ntii  c.  ntnry  to  the  ehnrch  of  Kly  by  Kthele^la  (widow  of  Rerthwnod,  Duke  of 
XorthumK  rland\  in  which  she  had  **  caused  to  be  p:iinted  the  hitctory  of  the 
greiit  net  ions  of  her  droirase*!  lonl,"  in  order  to  preserve  the  menioiy  of  \^i^  valour 
and  ^»f  his  virtues.  Evelyn  in  his  '  Diary,'  iOth  September,  1672,  spcmlss  i>f  the 
pdiio-  o!'  Sir  RoKrI  Clapton, in  the  Ohl  Jewr}',HS  cimtAiuing  a  superb  buiqiit^iiig 
^lom.  wainscoted  with  cedar,  azul  adorned  with  battles  ojf  gods  mod  giants  in 
fmco.  — Kd. 
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sunshmey  poor  pay,  and  the  curious  apathy  of  the  nobility. 
What  better  proof  was  needed  of  the  genius  of  Englishmen  ? 
**  As  for  the  people  at  large,  would  you,"  he  asks,  "  expect 
any  people  to  care  for  literature  if  you  did  not  teach  them  to 
read  ?  Jn  like  manner,  teach  our  people  their  A.  B.  C.  in  Art, 
and  they  would  show  that  taste  and  feeling  for  Art  he  for  one 
belieyed  them  to  possess." 

In  spite  of  the  liveliness  and  perspicuity  with  which  Haydon 
expressed  his  views,  he  was  set  down  as  a  ^'  young  enthusiast; " 
and  in  England  nothing  more  is  needed.  That  mattered  little, 
howeyer,  to  him.  Be  believed  he  was  in  the  right.  And 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  so  feir  as  regarded  the  inherent 
genius  and  taste  of  the  people  for  Bigh  Art,  he  felt  he  was 
right  as  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  if  a  dis- 
ciplined system  of  '  independent '  education  in  Art  were  esta- 
blished, and  Painting  and  Design  firmly  and  generously  sup- 
ported. The  country,  he  asserted,  was  teeming  with  talent,  ' 
which  only  wanted  right  direction,  scientific  instruction,  and  , 
fair  reward. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  Haydon  set  himself  from  the  first  to 
remove  obstructions  to  the  extension  among  the  people  of  a 
scientific  system  of  Art  teaching,  and  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nobility  the  recognition  of  Art  as  a  business  of 
national  concern,  by  the  foimdation  of  Art  schools,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  Art  galleries  worthy  of  the  nation.  Bis 
object  was  not  only  to  refine  the  Art,  but  to  promote  industry, 
encourage  trade,  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  all  classes.  He 
wished  to  bring  the  nation  to  regard  Art  with  more  serious  in- 
terest, and  to  lift  ideal  Art  out  of  the  darkness  into  which  the 
Beformation  had  thrust  it,  and  the  hesitation  of  Eeynolds, 
coupled  with  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  our  nobility,  kept  it 
jammed  down.  And  he  saw  further  than  his  contemporaries^ 
Looking  upon  Commerce  as  something  more  than  a  mere  affair 
of  sale  and  purchase,  rather  as  a  pursuit  in  which  high  skill, 
sound  knowledge,  and  an  organised  connection  must  be  combined 
with,  and  will  be  lost  without  excellence  in  workmanship,  as  in 
material,  he  aimed  at  so  educating  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  in  true  principles  of  Art  and  Design,  as  to  secure  to 
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For  the  rich  he  wonld  have  Art  professors  at  the  Universities. 
For  the  middle  classes  and  mechanics  he  proposed  a  central 
establishment  in  London,  with  branch  Schools  of  Design,  sepa- 
rate, independent,  and  distinct,  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
course  of  first  instruction  to  be  the  same  in  all,  though  varying 
in  degree,  viz. :  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and  then  orna- 
mentation, design,  or  painting,  as  the  case  might  be. 

One  thing  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  was  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  subjecting  the  schools  to  the  official  direction  and 
control  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
would  have  the  schools  form  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  but  independent;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  to 
the  level  of  mere  drawing-schools.  This  was  partly  his  dread 
of  that  depressing  Academic  teaching,  and  partly  his  suspicion 
of  Government  Departmental  Control,  which  reduces  every- 
thing it  touches  to  one  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity. 
"In  matters  of  Art  and  Design,"  Haydon  used  to  say, "  Govern- 
ment should  help,  but  not  direct." 

With  regard  to  our  rich  men  who  heard  nothing  of  Art  at 
ooflege,  and  who  thought  frivolously  of  it  in  after  life,  his 
object  was  to  make  them  learn  to  draw  the  himian  figure.     He 
did  not  wish  to  tease  them  with  a  mass  of  technical  detail,  to 
which  they  would  pay  no  attention,  but  rather  by  teaching 
them  only  to  draw,  give  them  opportunities  of  obtaining  an  in- 
sight into  the  real  powers  of  Art,  so  as  to  move  their  sense  of 
beauty,  quicken  their  sympathies,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  feeling  for  the  essential  excellence  of  Art  which,  he  hoped 
would  insensibly  follow.*      Thils,  in  his  ardour  and  public  zeal, 
he  trusted  we  should  not  only  get  excellence  in  Design  for 
manufacture  among  our  artisans,  provided  the  broad  and  true 
principles  of  Art  instruction  were  followed ;  but  amongst  our 
rich  men  and  nobility,  a  race  of  statesmen  and  politicians  would 
arise  able  to  distinguish  accurately,  and  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  competent  to  deal 

*  Charles  I.  was  so  convinced  of  tho  nocessity  of  educating  the  English 
nobility  in  the  principles  of  Art  that  ho  established  an  Academy  for  their  especial 
instruction.  It  was  called  tho  *  Museum  MinervsB/  and  was  organised  in  the 
hoDse  of  Sir  Francis  Kingston  in  Covent  Garden. — Ed. 
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mth  Alt  qneatioDi — tlmi  wiuch  nodumg  in  those  <Uj8  was  I^H 
nndenlood  in  Piriwmft — and  qualified  to  become  enliglita^^l 
pstroDfl  worthy  of  the  gonras  of  the  ooctitrT.  Were  this  ecsi^H 
nhoold  DO  longer  be  left  open  to  the  reBecticm  that  our  e^H 
cated,  wealthy,  and  h^lt-bom  vnea  grow  np,  and  "  iasne  on^^H 
their  respective  poUic  dnties  deficieol  in  a  feeling,  the  ci^^H 
ration  of  which  ba«  brightened  the  glory  of  the  greatest  ^^H 
and  moet  accomplished  ininDea.**  ^^| 

Bnt  Haydoti  urged  apon  PazUament  and  the  paUio  ^^| 
nothing  Batislactory  cotUd  be  effected  without  concentnl^H 
and  permanent  Enpport  frata  Parliament  Parliament,  ^^H 
said,  tniiHt  aid  and  support  these  8cboolE  of  Design,  th^H 
public  galleries,  these  profeaaoralups,  and  for  the  purpoae^H 
keeping  up  the  Historic  Art  of  the  country  and  the  spIendt^H 
of  the  nation,  most  employ  English  painters,  as  the  Continei^^H 
painters  were  employed  by  their  respective  Governments,  iq^^| 
a  Beries  of  national  piotnreei,  in  fresco  or  in  oil,  for  the  deod^H 
tion  of  our  public  bmldings,  public  offices,  law-court^  town-fa^^H 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  short,  ^^H 
Itament  muet  give  Fainting  and  Design  that  public  ^pp^H 
which  Greece  and  Italy  gave,  the  glorj'  and  fortune  of  wh^^l 
great  painters  and  professors  of  Art  was  not  left  to  dep^^H 
□pen  the  limited  wants  or  caprice  of  individuals,  but  on  I^H 
performance  of  great  public  works,  for  which  their  reward  wi^ 
a  portion  of  the  public  expenditure. 

Such  were  the  views  and  opinions  Haydon  declared  and 
urged  for  forty-two  years,  in  public  and  private,  by  every  n 
in  his  power ;  by  pamphlets,  by  public  letters,  by  appeals  i 
Ministers,  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  by  lectures  to  the  p 
And  he  laboured.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  not  only  single* 
handed,  but  opposed  at  everj'  stage  by  the  authority  th»* 
should  have  helped  him  most,  "  the  lioyal  Academy ;"  and  npco* 
]  no  better  plea  apparently  than  that  advanced  by  Prraideo' 
I  Sir  Martin  Shee,  viz.,  to  support  Haydon 's  views  would  be 
''  "  injurious  to  their  custom." 

And  this  brings  me  at  once  to  a  leading  event  in  Haydon'^ 
life  -his  separation  from  the  Itoyal  Academy.  I  would  miifi 
rather  have  Boid  nothing  about  the  unpleasant  business ;  for  In 
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my  humble  opinion,  as  in  Wilkie'sand  Sir  George  Beaumont's, 
the  separation  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  public  interest, 
proTided  matters  could  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  In 
Haydon,  the  Academy  would  have  had  a  professor  of  painting 
such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  for  some  centuries ;  and,  in  the 
Academy,  Haydon  would  have  found  a  powerful  instrument,  of 
which  he  might  o£Scially  have  made  enormous  use  for  the 
benefit  of  Art,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country. 
Unfortunately  differences  arose,  as  differences  always  arise 
between  the  young  men  and  the  old  institutions.  Originality 
and  independence  of  mind  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  a  "  society,"  where  energy  and  public  zeal  are  not  so  much 
wanted  as  respectful  conformity  with  its  rules  and  practice.  It 
is  not  the  ripe  &uit  but  the  dry  &uit  such  societies  prefer. 

The  rules,  practice,  and  preferences  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Haydon  could   not,  as   a   painter,  conscientiously  approve. 
Though  he  seems  to  have  wanted  rather  to  elevate  principles 
than  to  adopt  new  machinery.    He  would  have  repaired  and 
oiled  the  old  machine,  and  altered  its  construction  in  parts, 
\rat  he  would  not  have  removed  it.    Their  rule  of  self-elec- 
tion he  considered  unsound.    Qualification  was  unprovided  for, 
and  responsibility  wholly  wanting.    It  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Academicians  a  power  that  could  not  be  withdrawn,  however 
abused ;  and  he  believed  a  power  so  held  by  an  Academy  of  Art 
grasping  all  the  honours,  and  nearly  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
Profession,  invited  its  possessors  to  prefer  their  own  interest  to 
tie  interests  of  the  public.    He  thought  the  rule  should  be 
.|     absolute  that  a  character  for  professional  ability  and  integrity 
ri-l     be  made  necessary  to  the  possession  of  authority,  and  that 
I     decision  on  these  points  be  left  to  the  body  of  the  profession, 
*Qd  not  confined  to  the  interested  few.     He  did  not  question 
the  motives  of  Academicians.     Those  might  be  perfectly  satis- 
J^     factory  to  themselves.    But  he  complained   that  the  spirit 
1     which  animated  the  Council  was  corporate,  selfish,  monopolising, 
and  mean,  reducing  Art  to  a  sordid  trade,  and  envious  of  the 
men  who  aimed  at  elevating  the  public  taste.    Further,  he 
insisted  on  some  better  security  that  the  interests  of  Art  and  of 
the  public  should  be  more  fairly  considered  than  self-election 
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i.r    i:«..    vtii    'r^Zii     Tj.'crrr-:*    jzniul''  "  ai  iii*  ine  "  tj  each 

r.i  iil  -lii*..  r  i-  :.«sT  *iii2iirtc-L  3Fi-^."u»n  imk  i  TijC  view  of 
Ml*  ji.-ifwi.ri  inii  ^iDTii  I J  -Uf  -x^T.  tif  .ii  •54111*317.  iiii  t»f  the 
' '.»mrr-'       ?V    ..•iiiii*!i  ij  Tu*  lnv.ii  ii-aiiem"  "UiiiXrct  other- 

/  ii':i.i»  .»vBriuu*7  in^nir  tp  u-?i*ni***  imr  u  nuAmi-'ent-  The 
A'*;iiU-ai-'  '..'iiarji  t.-.t*  anr  v.tnnnir  m  "aii*  .•!vai?ij:c.  Thev 
"t/.--  .i.t"  u  a  r-ioi  "iiHir  Ui^ir?.  irui  1  u.*3n**n:i.^  uni  irriennined 
*rj^;.rj:«i  -:iHiu*^:  iHr-v.^-tn  rui*  -v.i.*  ITjut  EI17  iiia  ifr^-rr  dinchefl 
M  x.itrr^r  .1  iu'T*  "v  *  mnv  -jur  i;r  i;iir-iJ>i-viiirtT  veare, 
'VA»:»^r  -^v  ir;  i;r;Ti3wr,iai!r*  ;f  mirma.  m—t^rT  mira.i'.'ation,  and 
r;.r.,  i.i;?  "uiiurf*  .-ari^iSi-^L  !ie  i^iji;  "n  "Ji-i*  fcru;^:!*,  which,  I 
)>sr.. .=:■?=-.  T'.r.l.i  iiirrr  i~JlLei  3u:«;  lura  JL  "^  d^z  four  Tears 
wir.r.tv;*  •or  ^rmsumu:  •Li-rrr.  Etir;  iuiii.  ii*r  tj^  essentially 
^^>:  '*tf  ff '.ra**»^  *  r.«Tii ;  * '■^lem  iir»;"LLr   ^a-irerl-e?.  neqne  mors, 

H^Ti  r.-^  i  i7-.^i  M-j-i-rZT  iJiii  "ii'T  TcrL-'i:  zr.  jszK:Zi  to  and  endorse 
hi^i  vU'Vii,  h'.w  r.-^*ir:7  ir  f:i:t'>rir-i-ii:  ir.  *  r^riirming"  the  Boyal 
Arjulf-rrij  ir.  »:  itr  '. :  :ir:r:L?^>^.  ±r?;  vizi.  :iLr  King  i George  IV.), 
ihf'ft  with  t:*':  L^t:k'=:  •..!'  W-rllir^r:': r-  iz.i  liit-rrlj-,  with  Parlia- 
ffi'Tjt,  af?  al.jj^i  iDAttrrs  01  ii.:t.  Bi:  i:  hr  -ii'l  not  entirely  suc- 
r^'.4'A  ifi  f^hrryiWiS  hi^  pLin  lor  ii:-r  -  rE-rV-rm  "  of  that  institution, 
h^!  (irnt  broujfht  tlio  AcadesLV  before  a  Cvnunittee  of  the  House 
of  <*oifir/jorjH,  1836-3>5,  and  in  sp-ite  of  their  determined  resist- 
mn't'^  hrokr?  th';  charm  of  their  assumed  privacy,  and  left  Par- 
liiiiiMrnt  and  thf;  jiublic  a  vailiiable  precedent  for  future  use. 

I  In  livf'd  uIho  to  see  his  own  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cfiit  ral  Srh(K)l  of  Desi^  for  London  recommended  to  Parliament 
and  udopt-fd.  And  although  the  extension  of  his  plan  to  the 
pn»viii«'itH  was  rcfiiHTMl  by  the  Government,  obstructed  by  the 
Mounl  of  Tradis  and  intrigucfl  against  by  the  Boyal  Academy, 
hi*  niirriMMliMl  u^iiinst  all  three  authorities  in  rousing  the  people 

*  'I'lip  liHiMiiily  lliilintiil,  in  l^ml  MoUioumoV  hrarinf:,  once  drew  a  parallel 
)h<(wi4-m  ^i»^•l•tll  iiihI  All  huliUHlinttlur.  '*  No,*' Hjiid  I>onl  Melbourne.  ** Ui«it  u 
iti*l  II  liiii  «ii>H>  |lu\«loii  «liil  not  want  U*  rob  the  Aciuleniy :  ho  wanted  to  aiM  to 
(It.  11  «iiiUh  llrKiilt-H,  hi*  not  nnlv  Itnm^ht  *  Forty  Thieves*  U|)nii  ku  Ijark,  but 
rtU  (h*«  rii  h  mm  1m  hiiiil  ihi  ni ;  uml  tiioiif^ii  they  )iave  often  ^uarteri'd.  they  ncTCf 
V\\\>  ^  \\\w  *'     1 4ii|y  Hl«  winu(«>n  ti^hl  me  thii». — Ki>. 
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to  the  imperatiye  necessity  of  establishing  snch  schools,  and 
between  1836  and  1842  he  carried  his  plan  in  all  the  principal 
towns  triumphantly.  He  lived  also  to  see  public  employment 
giren  to  British  artists  by  the  State,  and  though  he  was  kept 
out  of  all  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
yet  his  ^  principle  **  was  acknowledged,  and  acted  on,  and  the 
**  plan  **  was  his  own.* 

If  in  his  prime  he  died,  suddenly  and  sadly,  broken-hearted 
by  pecuniary  distress,  yet  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see 
much  that  he  had  struggled  for  accepted,  and  to  receive  assur- 
ances that  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  academical  system  were 
swept  away,  and  the  path  made  easier  for  the  young  painters 
coming,  and  to  come  upon  the  stage.  But  to  the  last,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  he  predicted  much  that  is  happening,  the 
loss  of  good  drawing  among  our  artists,  the  break-down  of  our 
Schools  of  Design,  from  '^  a  mean  desire  **  of  the  authorities 
in  Art,  ^  not  to  raise  skilful  designers,"  lest  ^  the  established 
artist  might  be  interfered  with  ^  (letter  to  Eirkup,  26th  June, 
1844) ;  and  the  revival  of  the  old  bitterness  and  antagonism  be- 
tween the  lay  artists  and  the  Boyal  Academy,  if  this  institution 
was  not  '*  thoroughly  and  effectually  reformed  by  Parliament.''t 

^  It  ift  the  fashion  nowadAVS  to  attribute  to  Prince  Albert  the  foundation  of 
cmr  Schools  of  Design,  and.  the  idea  of  the  decoration  bj  paintingi>  of  our  Honnea 
of  Pariiament.  Without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  the  nndonbtedlj  great 
•errices  to  Art  of  Prince  Albert,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  late  Boyal  Higi^ess 
did  not  settle  in  this  ceontrj  before  1840,  and  that  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
Art  affiuTB  of  England  before  his  appointment  to  the  ht^  of  tbe  Boyal  Fine 
Arts'  Commission  of  1842 ;  whereas  the  **•  Schools  of  Design  **  and  the  publie 
employment  of  our  painten  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  proposed  by  Haydon  for  tlie  previous  thirty  years,  and  was,  de  /octo,  carried 
by  him  between  1836  and  1342.  -Ed. 

t  li^  from  the  events  of  the  last  two  yean,  we  may  draw  any  conclusion,  such  a 
period  of  antaifonism  would  appear  to  have  been  entered  upon.  The  corre- 
spondence between  *^a  landscape  pai'iter"  and  the  Academy  Hanging  Com- 
mittee of  1874,  and  the  fact  that,  in  1875,  the  Academy  rejected  33^  pictures 
out  of  4800  sent  in  for  exhibition,  sugg^ests  matter  for  reflection.  For  it  was  as 
impossible  to  justify  the  tone  taken  ny  the  Hanging  Committee  in  1874,  as  it  is 
to  believe  that,  ont  of  the  3392  rrjerted  paintings  of  1875,  anything  could  he 
found  worse  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  paintings  by  Academicians  actually 
given  place,  and  prominent  place  in  the  exhibition  of  tiie  year.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  not  hopeful.  But  privile^red  societies,  like  our  Boyal  Academy, 
never  appear  to  understand  it  is  their  intend  to  treat  the  outside  world, 
particularly  tbe  profesa(mal  psrt  of  it,  with  fairness  and  consideration.  Such  a 
coarse  would  lessen  hostility.  If  it  dors  not  increase  the  strength  of  the  society, 
at  least  it  leads  to  the  gradual  subsidenoe  of  that  extreme  animosity  and  resent- 
ment which  is  inevitable,  which  often  prevails,  and  is  never  wholly  absent  where 
there  is  a  privileged,  established,  and  pooibly  corrupt  institution. — Ed. 
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During  Haydon'a  long  war  with  the  Academy  traces  did 
occasionally  occur,  in  which  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Caileott,  R.A,,  made  the  first  in  1814. 
Ilaydon  made  another  in  1826.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and  Collins,  R,A., 
made  a  third  in  1!^42 ;  and  "Wiltde  never  ceased,  while  he  lived, 
to  try  and  effect  a  permanent  peace.  liut  concord  was  not 
possible,  and  each  attempt  ended  as  such  attempts  osoally  end 
where  neither  side  believes  in  the  sincerity  of  the  other.  "  I 
forgive  you,"  says  Kowena  to  the  Knight,  "  1  forgive  yon,  as 
a  Christian  " — "  Which  means,"  remarks  Wamba.  "  that  she 
does  not  forgive  him  at  all."  "  Their  minds,"  as  Bacon  has  it, 
"  were  not  planted  far  enough  above  their  injuries  "  for  peace 
to  be  lasting— any  peace  between  them  would  have  been  broken 
in  a  month.  The  sign  of  the  Dutch  merchant  who,  beside 
the  motto,  "  To  perpetual  peace,"  had  hung  the  picture  of  a 
cemetery,  was  the  fittest  for  both  sides. 

Whether  and  how  far  Haydon  in  this  separation  and  confiict 
was  prudent  and  right,  or  imprudent  and  wrong,  or  the  reverse ; 
whether  he  onght  to  have  ploughed  with  the  Academy  cattle, 
whether   the  Academy  would  have   lent  him  their  cattle,  or 
whether  he  could  have  ploughed  with  them,  are  questions  upcm 
which   I  give  no  opinion  here.     The  facts  of  his  life  muet 
decide.     But   his  object  throughout  appears  to  me  perfectly 
clear.     He   craved  to  anticipate  that  deficiency  in  High  Art 
which  he  foresaw,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  deeply  felt  in  thi* 
country,  and  he  knew  himself  equal  to  supply  that  deficiency. 
Then  again,  he  literally  lusted  for  the  supremacy  of  England 
over  her  Continental  rivals  in  Art  and  Design,  as  in  Science 
and  War,  and  by  means  through  which  alone,  in  his  opinion* 
Art  can  be  enabled  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people  all 
those  moral  and  sublime  effects,  and  those  material  results  o' 
which   he  believed  Art  and  Design  to  be  truly  capable.      J 
am  quite  aware  it  has  been  imputed  to  Haydon,  and  by  som^ 
of  those  who  should  know  better,  by  Mr.  Watts  the  painter 
for  instance,  that,  he  "  embraced  the  cause  of  Art  for  bis  obti 
personal  gratific^ition  and   advancement."     But  this  may   l>f 
promptly  dismissed  as  one  of  those  uncharitable  and   sUil' 
slanders  always  imputed  to  every  man  who  aspires  to  mak'' 
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his  opinions  felt  in  his  lifetime,  or  who  striyes  to  make 
his  fellow  men  wiser,  or  happier.  \A'hatever  were  Hay  don's 
fiEiults  and  imperfections,  and  I  am  not  about  to  write  his 
panegyric,  or  to  deny  he  had  his  share  of  human  infirmities, 
ayarice  and  self-seeking  were  certainly  not  among  them.  He 
had  a  mind  ambitious  of  some  higher  distinction  than  merely 
making  money,  or  gaining  Court  honours.  That  he  sought 
Eminence  and  Fame  in  his  Art,  is  true.  Human  nature  is  so 
constituted  we  neyer  pursue  anything  heartily  but  upon  hopes 
of  some  reward.  But  far  beyond  this  was  his  loye  for  his 
country,  belief  in  his  country's  future,  and  a  passionate  desire 
that  England  should  be  pre-eminent  in  Art  and  Design.  He 
fixed  his  mind  not  only  upon  what  was  useful,  but  upon  what 
was  great  and  famous.  And  so  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion 
of  the  interests  of  British  Art,  he  acted,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  without  reference  to  his  o^n  personal  gain,  and  not 
caring  whether  "  authority  "  was  pleased  or  displeased  with 
the  course  which,  in  the  public  interest,  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  take.  He  looked  for  his  reward  in  the  promotion  of  the 
yiews  and  principles  he  urged,  and  in  the  good  opinion  and 
remembrance  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Frederic  W.  Haydon. 

London,  December  Is^,  1875. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

Haydon  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  January,  1786. 
He  was  brought  into  the  world,  according  to  my  grandfather's 
journal,  in  the  midst  of  "  very  dirty  weather  "  and  a  "  S.W. 
gale." 

My  grandfather  had  a  habit  of  tacking  on  the  state  of  the 
wmd  and  weather  to  every  event  he  set  down.  "Poor  Mrs. 
Burgess  died  in  childbed.  Poor  Tom  Burgess  much  distressed. 
Wind  W.N.W.,  weather  fine."  Haydon,  in  his  own  *Life,* 
^ys  this  meteorological  statement  always  "alleviated  any 
pain  "  he  felt  at  the  afflictions  related. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  find  the  course  of  nature  went  on. 
^ou  contrasted  the  perseverance  of  the  wind  doing  its  duty 
*^th  the  grief  of  your  father's  friends.  Poor  Tom  Burgess  had 
^^t  his  wife,  but  he  ought  to  be  comforted,  for  the  wind  was 
'^'esterly "  and  the  weather  "  fine."  My  grandmother  was 
^ken  in  labour  with,  as  he  hoped,  a  son  and  heir,  but  what 
doubled  him  most  was  that,  the  wind  was  "  S.W."  and  the 
leather  "  dirty." 

Haydon  was  bom  in  Wimpole  Street,  Plymouth,  in  the 
^ell-known  house,  still  standing,  of  his  grandfather,  Robert 
Haydon,  "Printer  and  Stationer."  Robert  Haydon  was  a 
peculiar  man.  His  grandson  seems  to  have  learned  very  little 
about  him.     He  was  separated  in  early  life  from  his  family,  to 
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wfjiy;h  he  iifrver  appears  to  have  been  re<!oncile«i.  for  he  nevex 
ynmiA  Ui  have  liii^i  further  ctjmmunication  with  them.     Thi^ 
p»:*'ijlL'irity  deH<?end«f<i  t<>  hia  gramLson.     I  apprehend  thev  botli 
lik«r<l  th'rir  own  honest  will,  and  consequently  st^iod  apart  from 
their  rtrlationi*,  det<^miin<?<l  to  owe  their  success  or  failure  in 
life  entirely  to  thenLS<flves.     This  is  a  scheme  of  life  hardly 
»ii itahle  b;  ;in  old  <M)imtry  where  nearly  everything  turns  upon 
**  <Nyrine'!tiotw/'  but  it  suc<!ee<le<i  with  my  great-grandfather. 

lUAft'Tt  I  fay  don,  after  si)me  vicissitudes,  became  engaged  to 
Mi>«  JV«*k<TvilIe,  of  (.\>mwo<xl,  Devon,  put  himself  into  the 
office  of  the  *  Flyin;;  Post/  at  Exeter,  to  learn  printing,  married 
Mi^  ik»k<'rvill<%  and,  with  her  money  and  bis  own,  he  went 
doMu  to  I'ly mouth,  abcmt  VlAk),  and  set  up  in  business  as 
•*  J'rifiter  and  StatiomT."  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  he 
intr'i-lm.-ed  the  printing-press  into  Plymouth — but  this  is  a 
cndit  to  whirh  Xxa  hiis  no  cLiim.  He  had  several  children, but 
only  one  son  and  one  <hiughter  survived.  Robert  Haydon  is 
K<ii<l  to  have  Ixm'U  an  active  man  of  business,  fond  of  reading, 
fond  of  [Miinting,  and  a  triHe  morose  in  his  temper.  He 
pr«M|X'ri*d,  gn*w  rirh,  and  determine<l  to  make  his  only  sur- 
viving son  an  ottlcer  in  the  army,  and  to  e<lucate  him  accord- 
ingly. While  th«»  lx>y  was  completing  his  education  under  Dr. 
<fjirn<*tt,  of  i'hufllt'igh,  llol)ert  Haydon  was  seized  with  an 
ail*'<'tion  <if  the  h«Hirt  in  Dtvember,  1773,  and  died,  apparently 
liirfori*  he  thought  it  time  to  make  his  Will. 

Th«t  l»y  was  immtMliately  calle<l  home  by  his  mother  and 
required  to  give  up  all  visions  of  military  glory.  He  must 
tjik«t  his  fat  liter's  place.  Thus,  the  destinies  of  the  family  were 
changed.  Our  nanu»  might  have  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
iVninriular  hero<?s  or  extinguished  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
For,  not  improbably,  the  withdrawal  of  my  grandfather  from  a 
military  career  determined  the  profession  of  his  only  son, 
Haydon  the  Painter. 

My  grandfather,  Benjamin  Haydon,  was  an  unambitious  lad 
of  affiffc^tionate  disposition,  and  he  complied  at  once  with  his 
mother's  wishes.  He  also  wiis  fond  of  literature  and  art,  and 
with  his  constitutional  love  of  ease,  the  change  was  possibly  not 
wholly  opiK>sed  to  his  inclination.  He  gave  up  the  army  and 
entered  on  his  father's  business,  to  which  he  soon  adde<l  that 
of  Publishing.  In  1782  he  married  Miss  Cobley,  a  relative  of 
the  Blackall  family,  of  which  was  Offspring  BLackall,  Bishop 
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of  Exeter.    Miss  Cobley  was  one  of  the  many  children  of  the 
Bev.  B.  Cobley,   Curate  of  Shillingford,  and  subsequently 
Sector  of  Dodbrooke.    Of  Mrs.  Haydon's  brothers  one  became 
a  partner  in  her  husband's  business,  another  became  Vicar  of 
Cheddar  *  and  a  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  the  youngest,  Thomas 
Cobley,  began  life  as  Chamberlain  to  the  last  King  of  Poland, 
tien  joined  the  Eussian  Army,  rose  rapidly,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished general,  settled  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  one  time  was 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Odessa.     The  late  Emperor  Nicolas 
knew  Greneral  Cobley  well,  and  valued  him  highly.    Of  Mrs. 
Haydon*s  sisters  one  was  married  to  a  wealthy  merchant  at 
Leghorn,  and  another,  the  eldest,  became  the  Countess  Mord- 
winoff,  of  Bussia,  wife  of  the  Admiral  Count  Mordwinoff,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Imperial  Council,  &c.  &c.     Through  her  cousins, 
the  Leys,  of  Somerset,  Mrs.  BJAydon  was  also  highly  connected 
in  England.   But  all  this  is  only  worth  mentioning  in  order  to 
state  that  her  son,  Haydon  the  Painter,  never  troubled  any  of 
his  relatives,  preferring,  like  his  grandfather,  "  to  be  the  first 
man  "  of  his  own  family. 

Mrs.  Haydon  was  a  vivacious  woman,  of  handsome  presence, 
rapid  apprehension,  and  many  accomplishments.  She  was 
imperious,  quick  tempered,  tender  hearted  to  a  degree, 
passionately  attached  to  her  children,  not  very  judicious  in 
their  management,  and  of  unbounded  benevolence  to  all  in 
distress.  She  has  been  known,  on  her  walks  in  winter,  to  go 
up  a  dark  passage,  strip  herself  of  her  quilted  petticoat  and 
give  it  to  some  poor  shivering  wretch  who  had  begged  her 
charity.  I  mention  these  little  traits  because  they  were  all, 
more  or  less,  the  inheritance  of  her  son.  He  was  equally 
passionate,  impetuous,  and  humane. 

To  the  young  couple  two  children  only  were  bom :  one  son, 
Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  one 
daughter,  Harriet,  Mrs.  Haviland,  of  Bridgewater,  still  living 
(1875). 

To  their  children  no  parents  could  be  more  indulgent, 
though,  from  what  I  have  heard  my  father  repeat,  I  suspect 
the  good  people  were  always  in  the  "  positive  "  mood.  There  is 
a  vast  deal  more  to  be  got  out  of  the  "  negative  "  mood,  which 

*  Cheddar  is  remarkable,  among  other  curioeities,  for  being  the  village  wherein 
Hannah  More,  on  her  vijBit  in  1791,  found  only  one  Bible,  and  that  propping  a 
flower-pot — Ed. 
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IHircntH  civc»rl<xik.  Very  possibly  with  their  only  boy,  between 
th«'ir  lov't  of  in<lulgence  and  their  desire  to  tndii  him  rightly, 
iii<*onHiMt<;iM*i<;K  b<^;ume  habitual,  and  his  grandmotber^s  lore  of 
Iritin^  him  have  his  own  way,  and  then  of  correcting  him  for 
tiikin^x  it,  made  matters  no  better.  I  hare  heard  him  say  he 
wiiK  alt«Tnat«*ly  wioMtnl  and  spoiled,  the  worst  possible  training 
for  iin  im|H'tuoiiH,  self-willed  boy.  For  his  own  part.  Haydon 
alwiiyM  n*^n*tt(Hi  he  had  not  an  elder  brother.  But  then  be 
would  prolMibly  have  thrashe<l  him  into  submission  to  his  own 
uuthority,  and  that  would  not  have  benefited  either.  The 
^ntiifliiiotlH*r  ditMl  in  171>1,  and  then  the  young  couple  snc- 
i'iinIimI  to  ih(*  <*ntin*  control  of  what  had  become  a  great  and 
|i; rowing  IniMim'KH,  and  to  the  unmolested  management  of  their 
own  rhildrcn.  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  more  judicious. 
The  rn'diiloiiM  nurnc  Hi>enis  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  in- 
duli^rni  f^randmc »th<T.  As  English  nurses  are  the  most  illiterate 
and  niirrow-miiid<'d  of  their  class,  I  do  not  suppose  the  change 
HaN  U)  ih<^  lH)y*K  advantage.  Yet  it  is  to  the  hands  of  these 
woitii'ii  vi(^  (*oiitin('  tho  formation  of  the  character  of  our  children, 
for^rttiiig  that  every  man's  character  is  the  mould  of  his 
fort  UNI*. 

My  gran<lfathi»r  wits  a  High  Tory,  a  warm  adherent  of  Pitt, 
and  a  Htaiinch  *MMiur(*h  and  State"  man.  The  fact  of  his 
Ixin^  printiT  and  pul>lishor  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
having  Atlmiralty  contracts,  and  being  connected  with  the 
( -hiirch  l»y  niarriagt*,  may  have  helped  him  a  little  towards  the 
H(ttlrm<*nt  (»f  his  |M)liti<*til  <'onvictions.  But  over  and  above  all, 
in*  was  a  thorough-hrc^l  Englishman,  and  loyal  to  the  back* 
lM»n«».  H«'  M|M»nt  his  mon<'y  freely  in  the  service  of  the  Govem- 
mrni,  and  ho  gave  his  time  and  personal  influence  without 
a  thouf^ht  of  rcwanl,  or  of  anything  but  his  sense  of  duty  to 
\\\K\  (iovcrnmrnt  of  his  country.  His  volimiinous  correspon- 
d(*nfM*  with  th(^  Admindty  during  his  lifetime  shows  him  to 
\\\\\K\  Ix'cn  a  valuablt^  and  public-spirited  man.  On  one  oc- 
(Mision,  by  his  gnnit  UhmiI  influence,  he  prevented  a  serious 
outbreak  auKing  the  dcK'kyanl  workmen,  and  cleverly  out- 
witted the  delegatt\s  fnun  Chatham  who  had  arrived  to 
organist'  a  "strike*."  And  on  all  occasi(»ns  he  is  quick  to 
foresfic  and  warn  the  (Tovernmcnt  of  dingers  that  must  not  be 
despiseel.  Then  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  men 
to  organise  a  system  of  "  Special  Correspondence."    He  has  the 
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irliest  information  of  the  moTements  of  fleets  and  armies,  and 
lis  he  transmits  privately  and  immediately  to  the  Admiralty, 
[ad  he  been  a  stock-jobber,  which  he  never  was,  he  might 
aye  rivalled  a  modem  syndicate.  All  this  he  did  at  his  oiivn 
ipense;  for  beyond  the  official  thanks  of  the  Admiralty, 
jpeatedly  transmitted  to  him,  for  his  "valuable  services," 
.  is  clear  he  never  sought  for,  nor  received  compensation  in 
ay  form.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Addington's  Admiralty,  on 
plea  of  economy,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  some  of  their 
Bicials,  in  1802,  deprived  Mr.  Haydon  of  his  contracts  for 
Ationery,  &c. — contracts  which,  he  states  in  his  memorial  to 
le  Board,  "  had  been  in  his  House  for  47  years,  without  one 
ord  of  complaint  from  any  quarter."  But  that  availed  him 
othing.  If  a  man  was  too  proud  to  flatter  and  too  honour- 
ble  to  bribe,  he  stood  no  chance  in  those  days,  and  so  Mr. 
[aydon  lost  his  contracts.  And  that  was  all  the  reward,  saving 
le  "  thanks,"  he  ever  received.  But  it  did  not  affect  his  public 
3al,  for  he  corresponded  with  the  Admiralty  to  the  last. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  description  of  him 
lat  his  hospitable  house  should  be  a  general  rendezvous  of 
fficers  of  the  garrison  and  fleet.  County  neighbours,  town 
^uncillors,  aldermen,  and  mayor,  all  met  there  to  gossip  and 
iscuss  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  to  ponder  on  the  proba- 
ility  of  that  Great  Revolution  the  exasperation  of  Rousseau 
as  kindling  over  Europe.  Children,  we  know,  are  more  or  less 
Bfected  by  the  state  of  society  about  them,  as  it  affects  their 
arents ;  and  thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Haydon  acquired 
lat  bias  for  politics  and  war,  which  he  never  lost  to  the  last 
ay  of  his  life.  The  people  about  the  child  talked  of  nothing 
ie.  The  busy  town  of  Plymouth,  so  picturesquely  situated, 
ith  its  rocks  and  water,  its  ships  and  batteries ;  and  Devon- 
yvt — it  then  went  by  the  name  of  Dock — with  its  building 
lips  and  basins;  and  Mount  Edgcumbe,  with  its  beautiful 
oods ;  and  the  vast  Sound,  with  its  huge  men-of-war  floating 
1  its  waters :  all  contained  a  thousand  elements  to  attract  and 
-scinate  a  fearless  and  imaginative  boy.  I  have  often  heard 
im  describe  his  recollections  of  those  days,  after  the  war  had 
3gun,  how  the  Sound  was  filled  with  fighting-fleets  prepar- 
ig  for  sea,  or  triumphantly  returning,  battered  and  blackened, 
ith  shattered  spars  and  torn  sails,  but  with  the  captured  ships 
*  the  enemy  in  tow ;   and  how  gallant  frigates,  amidst  the 
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d!)^^«efrv  <Qf  tlii4iiBniiid»  <4  petof nl-e.  w^f^s^  t«>  l«e  sie«D  iKMiiidiDg  the 
pT/cj&it  iiLi*>  tSbe  ixizier  kur1)»j'i2r.  witihi  tiiK-  Ud^ia  Jack  floating 
proaQnlilT  ikhyr^  tke  Tn-itokxsr  <'«-  tiiK-  SfiU!iia]&  flae.  while  the 
^isatf  •c-if  iLe  l«nie*]r>e«  th^izri'rre*!  v4Et  ^mJtinities  in  honour  of  the 
ficitri'Cr^.  SofC-h  a^htsc  jocpI  t2]i«'T  vere  br  euc*  m^ed^^  infrequent, 
«<eiK-  /:-jJ*c:diiS(eii  t'>  iiieTe!"'^  «  ciiiiir^  ifiiKrHLlltie^w  to  aioose  his 
fmpajm^:ity.  niA  l<eare  Ijh&siii:;?  impnc9S»c«E«  opc-a  his  Tonng  mind. 
It  is.  fieirkfepSk.  best  kr  childjnen  t*>  he  k^epi  tnnquil  and  happy. 
E^  in  t2i^ji9ie  dkT?w  ai  a  fteapc-n.  it  «:&»  inLp*:«i5ibIe.  Men  and 
voiz>eik  tiJk<ed  <4  £r:4hin:?  eke  hot  liittl<es  an^l  a<egie«.  and  actions 
br  viea  •C4'  landf  of  Xekunou  of  Jianit.  Robetspi<eiTe,  Tom  Paine, 
azid.  in  time.  Xap>Ie*Mi.  Their  children  veie  even  taken  on 
h'jkri  the  captured  «hip»*  to  examii>e  the  effects  of  action, 
airj  hdbittiallT  f-IaT€*l  with  bone  guillotines,  cutting  off  the 
Einz  ot  France*^  head — tors  put  trzigether  and  Sii:*ld  by  French 


The  influence  of  such  things  upon  an  impressionable  lad  of 
Tehement  dispc«ition  cannot  be  d«:*ubt«*L  Hazlitt  always  said 
such  an  €ducati<*n  was  **  aflmii^blv  calculate*!  to  make  Havdon 
a  b:«itswain  of  a  man-of-war.**  and  to  some  extent  Hazlitt  was 
right.  th*:*ugh  that  was  his  way  of  expi^ssing  envy  of  Haydon's 
b>ister:*us  s*»d  health.  For  th*>u^h  most  of  what  a  man  has 
he  inherits  £pL>m  his  infant  life,  it  dot^s  not  follow  that  be 
enters  up>n  the  whole  of  his  inheritance.  Haydon  retained  to 
the  last  the  effects  of  the:^  earlv  influences,  and  thev  occasion- 
ally  st«x-i  him  in  good  stead ;  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  without  experiencing  them  in  the  flist  instance,  he 
would  ever  have  re^|uired  their  services. 

Ami«lst  all  this  life  of  excitement  and  surprises  I  can  only 
get  a  glimpse  of  Haydon  as  a  little  Kw.  He  was  certainly  no 
philo!k>pher  in  petticoats,  but  a  wild,  self-willed,  affectionate 
lari.  uneven  in  spirits,  and  a  great  plague.  He  showed  no 
striking  pr^L-^lilection  for  art.  The  reci>gnition  of  things  by 
their  forms  occupies  a  large  share  oi  the  mental  activity 
of  all  chil*lren  ;  but    Haydon  does   not  seem  even  to  have 

*  Mr  ik;}:!^!  u»l  U>  xeU  iu  kov  ho  nriiKmKered  KeiojT  taken  on  boud  one  tf 
««7  t'irts^M  d-xki-i  t-'T  re  pain  *ftrx  *ni«>a.  and  b«i:ii:  {k^^;:t«d  i^it  the  trace  of  • 
tL'A  ^tvr-L  Lipi  pajkd«i1  fi^rt:  aai  Aft.  xakxi?  oiT  the  h^aid^  ^^  the  ca^^iiu  of  MTcnl 
|rcL«.  v^vutr^z  bl^'^i  %n-i  br&i:.s  ai->Dg  th1^  Ktuiu.  A  heamiful  educatioo  lor  a 
ei-li  '  li  17;<5w  iit^r  the  -  Xi!e.~  ho  nMuembervJ  nx^ti!^  Xel50Q  on  the  Hoe, 
a  1.1^  Bifts  12  ■  fhjibHr  cvx-kc*!  L&t,  with  a  creec  al'juie  oTc-r  one  eye.    The  hoj 

'  hift  Lai  oC  aad  Xelacn  retonwd  the  adcie  and  sniM  at  hiiii.-^^)L 
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indulged  himself  to  this  extent  in  a  high  degree.  He  was 
pleased  with  prints,  like  most  children — ^nothing  more.  His 
earliest  recollection  of  drawing  was  trying  to  copy  a  print  of 
^  Louis  the  Sixteenth  (in  his  shirt  sleeyes)  taking  leaye  of 
his  People,"  and  drawing  a  very  magnificent  officer  of  the 
Guards  who  was  a  visitor  at  the  house.  But  he  remembered 
that  he  put  the  poor  man's  eyes  into  his  forehead,  and  joined 
his  legs  on  to  his  neck.  My  grandfather  laughed  at  him,  and 
the  boy  began  to  observe  more  closely.  But  that  which  first 
developed  his  passion  for  art  was  the  conversation  and  teaching 
of  Dr.  Bidlake,  Head  Master  of  Plymouth  Grammar  School,  to 
which  Haydon  was  sent  in  1792.  Dr.  Bidlake  was  an  able  and 
eccentric  man  of  talent,  who  dabbled  in  poetry  and  painting, 
and  delighted  in  boys  who  showed  taste  for  drawing.  Such  a 
lad  he  found  in  young  Haydon,  and  to  the  development  of  this 
taste  the  good  Doctor  devoted  all  his  energies.*  The  boy  soon 
began  to  draw  correctly ;  and  he  relates  in  his  *  Life '  how  he 
remembered  his  father  saying  one  day  to  my  grandmother, 
"  My  dear,  Colonel  Hawker  likes  the  boy's  drawings."  "  What 
does  he  know  of  drawing?"  said  my  grandmother,  with  that  love 
of  tearing  off  disguises  which  belongs  to  the  sex,  "  What  does 
he  know  ?  "  "  You  know,  my  dear,  he  must  know,"  replied  my 
grandfather,  with  an  emphasis  that  showed  he  no  more  believed 
in  the  Colonel  than  my  grandmother ;  only,  the  Colonel  being 
an  important  man  and  a  good  customer,  he  wished  before  his 
son  to  give  the  Colonel  credit  for  omniscience. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Bidlake  passing  lightly  over  all  else,  putting 
no  great  value  on  Propria  qiias  maribus  or  as  in  prsesentiy  devoted 
bimseK  chiefly  to  teaching  the  lad  how  to  observe  the  beauties 
of  nature.    To  young  Haydon  and  a  few  more  of  his  favourite 

♦  Worth,  in  his  *  History  of  Pljrmouth/  nsserts  that  Haydon  was  first  taught 
drawing  by  one  of  my  gmndfather's  apprentices,  T.  H.  Williams,  and  that 
WiUiums  g(jt  his  diischarge  in  consequence.  I  think  I  have  heard  my  father 
speak  of  Williams,  but  I  doubt  Williams's  teaching  the  boy  to  draw.  Worth 
also  assorts  that  Samuel  Prout  taught  him  to  draw.  But  this  I  never  hoard,  and 
I  think  if  it  had  been  so  I  should  have  heard  of  it,  for  Prout  and  Haydon  corre- 
sponded to  the  last.  Another  assertion  of  Worth,  that  in  1801-2  Hay<lon  (then 
u  lad  of  sixteen)  wrote  a  *  History  of  tlie  I*ort  of  Plymouth '  for  the  '  Naval 
Chronicle,'  is  certainly  an  error.  It  was  my  grandfather,  whoso  initials  were  the 
same.  Haydon  never  wrote  a  line  for  print  before  1810.  Worth  also  asserts  that 
Maclise  was  one  of  Haydon's  pupils.  This  must  be  an  error.  Maclise  untortu- 
nattdy,  as  some  think,  was  never  traino<l  or  instructed  by  Haydon.  Indeed  I 
believe  they  never  met  until  one  evening  in  1845  (Gth  December),  when  they 
foun<i  themselves  sitting  opposite  to  one  another  at  the  hot^itablc  table  of  the 
late  Judge  Talfourd,  who  there  and  then  made  them  known  to  each  other. — Ed. 
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pn\Ah  the  good  doctor  would  give  op  mneh  of  his  spare  time, 

^rid  on  fine  days  take  them  up  the  irranite  irlens  and  wooded' 

^y^imhf-s  ^h;uW  with  birch  and  oat  and  p>intinff  out  from 

^,rne  hill-^ide  the  wide  landscape  of  coppice  and  orchard,  and 

^b^  Tillaire  church  "  flinirinir  the  shallow  of  its  old  antiquitv/* 

^^>^ch  them    how  to  mark  the  scene  and  study  the  beauties 

^f  the  ^Tin«et  before  them.     In  this  easy  kind  of  school  life  the 

\joy  enjoyed  one  irreat  advantasre  that  is  lost  to  us  now.     His 

little  head  was  not  crammed  with  useless  facts  that  he   had 

neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  turn  to  (pyA  account.     He 

knew,  I  fi^l  sTirp,  very  little  of  his  Latin  jrrammar,  or  of  historv, 

but  a  rrreat  deal  of  Cfod's  handywort  of  liirht  and  shadow, 

foTcsrrounds  and  Ijacksrrounds.  seas,  sunsets,  trees,  and  this,  with 

boating,  fishinir,  and  ridincr,  formal  his  stock  of  knowle^lire  and 

accomplishments.     Wanderinir   about    the    irreen    hills    and 

lovely  coombs  of  Devon  with   the  iroo*l  doctor  and   half  a 

doz**n  select    pnpils  left   his  intellect  to  irrow  unexhausted. 

And  there,  sittin^r  under  jnttinsr  rocks,  or  stretched  on  the 

fresh  turf  with  a  clear  brown  stream  running  at  their  feet, 

dashing  away  into   a  broa<l  fall  of  f«>am,  they  passe<l  school 

davs  worthy  of  that  happiness   so  often  and   so   insincerely 

regretted.      In  after-life  he  must  have  cast  many  a  lingering 

look  Ijehind.     I  think  there  can  lie  no  question  it  was  here  the 

boy's   ta<<te   for   poetry  and   painting   first   developed.      The 

pnrsuits  of  a  life  are  often  enough  iniluence<l  by  a  single  wonl, 

idly  drf»ppefl,  bnt  here  was  a  hox  le«l  by  the  example  and 

encouragement  of  his  master  to  the  culture  of  that  taste,  with 

whi^'h    he   only  had    discovere<l   the   l)oy   wj\s   unconsciously 

endowM.     An<l  this  mcxle  of  instniction  and  life  also  developed 

in  him  that  pa<*sionate  reverence  for  the  works  of  God  which 

beeam<»  such  a  feature  in   his  character  as  a  man.     But  the 

gfxKl  doctor  must  not  be  allowe^l  the  whole  cre<lit  of  Haydon's 

instruction  in  art.     At  the  head  of  the  binding  department  of 

th*'  bii**in*'ss  premises  was  a  Xciipolitan,  name^l  Fenzi.     This 

man  had  remarkfMl  the  yonng  master's  taste  for  drawing,  and 

wa«  n-;olved,  if  he  could,  to  turn  it  into  a  higher  channel  than 

laii'lscajH*.       F'enzi  got  the  Iwiy's  ear  one   half  holiday,  an<l 

tellini:  him  of  the  beauties  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  glorious 

work^i   nf    liaphael,   and    of    Michel    Angelo   in   the   Cai)ella 

Sistinn.  he  so  oxcited  the  boy  by  his  eloquent  description  that 

they  became  fast  friends.     The  delight  of  the  boy  was  un- 
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bounded  at  this  new  discovery,  his  curiosity  insatiable.  Eyery 
spare  hour  was  spent  in  Fenzi's  office,  and  Dr.  Bidlake  was 
deserted.  After  an  exhaustive  description,  Fenzi  would  bare 
his  arm  and  say,  "  Do  not  draw  de  landscape,  draw  de  feegoore, 
Master  Benjamin,"  and  Master  Benjamin  began  to  try. 

And  thus  was  first  awakened  and  then  unconsciously 
strengthened  that  latent  predisposition  which  was  to  disqualify 
Haydon  from  conducting  a  lucrative  business,  and  prove  an 
enigma  and  mortification,  rather  than  a  delight,  to  his  parents 
and  friends. 

After  some  years  of  this  life  the  boy  came  out  at  ten  years 
of  age  full  of  uncertain  thoughts.  Nobody  exactly  knew  what 
to  make  of  him.  His  sister  tells  me  that  at  times  he  was 
reserved  and  thoughtful  to  a  degree,  with  a  tone  of  conversa- 
tion far  beyond  boys  of  his  age,  and  very  much  given  to  draw- 
ing, reading,  and  lonely  wandering.  Every  life  of  every  great 
man  he  could  get  hold  of  he  read  eagerly.  Let  loose  among 
his  father's  books,  ho  fed  his  sensibilities  and  excited  his  own 
ambition  by  reading  the  lives  of  ambitious  men.  Not  that  he 
buzzed  about  from  subject  to  subject,  picking  up  a  scrap  here 
and  a  scrap  there,  but  very  leisurely  following  up  the  train  of 
thought  from  book  to  book,  and  pondering  over  what  he  read, 
concentrating  his  mind  upon  one  subject  at  a  time.  Then  he 
would  suddenly  abandon  reading  and  go  about  in  a  reverie  of 
lonely  musing  and  silent  thought,  sitting  on  the  rocks  for  hours 
together,  watching  the  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless 
sea.  Then  he  would  have  a  mischievous  freak  and  drive  every- 
one distracted  in  the  house.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
always  settled  him  steadily  to  work.  If  ever  it  was  brought 
home  to  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of  wliat  he  really  ought  to 
know,  or  inferior  in  what  he  ought  to  be  superior,  he  sot  to 
work  vigorously  to  excel.  His  love  of  excellence  was  pouched, 
and  perhaps  his  love  of  distinction,  for  as  early  as  this,  1707-8, 
the  master  passion  of  the  boy  was  to  win  praise  by  excellence 
in  his  work.  And  as  it  wtis  in  the  beginning,  so  it  was  to 
the  end.  We  shall  see  that  the  basis  of  liis  cliaracter  was 
thoroughness,  coupled  with  generosity  and  love  of  distinc^tion, 
and  the  older  he  grew  the  more  he  strove  after  the  higliest 
excellence  by  self-culture,  often  at  the  expense  of  his  fortune, 
yet  always  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  object.  When  Haydon  got 
praise  he  generally  deserved  it. 
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SiifWenly  in  1797  he  cAmo  out  in  a  new  character.     He  ha<l 
picked  np  th«^  idea  of  "  Evening  Entertainments."     It  is  possible 
( 'harloR  ifatthews  mip^ht  have  been  at  PlyTnouth,  or  mv  j^rand- 
father  mip^ht  have  seen  him  in  London.     At  all  events  the  lx)v 
prof  hold  of  the  iriea,  and  went  to  work  at  it  with  his  usual  im- 
petuo8ity.      He  l)ou^ht  colours  and  brushes,  ^rot  paper  from 
Fenzi,  and,  painting  a  Heries  of  capital  illustrations,  he  put  up 
a  sta^c  and  f(»r>tlipjht8  in  his  mother's  (Irawing-room,  invited,  a 
select  |)arty  to  l)e  j)reRent,  and  gave  an  entertainment  of  extra- 
ordinary '*  Adventures,"  which  had  never  happeneil  to  him, 
illustrating  the  different  incidents  by  his  own  drawings  as  he 
tolrl    his  «tr)ry.     Here  we  see  the  outline  of  Haydon's  ''  Exhibi- 
tion of  PictureV'  J^nd   Haydon's  "Lectures"  of  later    years. 
Hi«  Huc/»^8R  was  un*?c|uivocal.     His  goo<l  father  and  mother, 
luckily  for   his  amusement,  did   not   fully  comprehend    how 
powfrful  is  the  influence  of  first  studies  upon  the  formation  of 
characti^r,  nor  how  greatly  is  predisposition  enlarged  by  habit, 
or  they  might  have  suhjet^ted  their  boy  to  some  of  the  pressure 
put  n[)f»n  Petrarch,  Altieri,  tmd  other  young  heroes.     And  for 
my  part  I  venture  to  regret  this  restraint  was  not  put  upon 
him.     f'or  we  may  clepf»nd  upon  it,  such  talent  in  so  young  a 
>K»y  was  certain  t-o  l)e    injudiciously  invested  with  an  exag- 
geratcfl  halo.     Yet  nothing  is  more  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
erlncHtion  of  children,  gift(id  with  a  lively  imagination    and 
gent^itive  min<l!<,  to  restrain  rather  than  stimulate  their  imagi- 
nation, or  their  vanity.    The  bent  of  every  child's  mind  should 
J»e  followed,  but  followerl  judiciously.     Every  species  of  flattery 
should  1k^  carefully  avoided.      And  I  am  hard  enough  to  think 
if  inst^wl  of  these,  evening  exhibitions,  Haydon  had  been  set 
down  to  mast^T  a  problem  in  Euclitl,  the  discipline  of  such  a 
course  w(nild  have  lK'(;n  of  a  far  grejiter  value  to  him  in  after- 
life thav  anything  he  got.     The  object  should  have  been  to 
strengthen  hiw  s«df<'ontrol.  and  this  is  t<j  be  done  much  more 
cflVctnallv    by    matln'matical    or    ethical    studies   than   fond 
parents  can  1m»  brought  t^i  beli(»ve. 

However,  n<»  n^Rtraint.was  put  upn  theboy:  they  never  trie<l 
to  curb  his  \^ilK  nor  t«»  teach  him  that  first  and  greatest  of  all 
b^ssons,  to  try  and  <Mirb  it  hiniscdf.  My  grandfather  was  de- 
lighted \\\\\\  his  hoy,  smiled  on  him  approvmgly,  and 
AMitchf^l  his  growing  love  of  stdf-al»stracti(Ui  without  a  fear.  In 
onler  the  bettor  to  secure  himself  from  domestic  intrusion 
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while  preparing  fresh  scenes  for  new  entertainments,  Haydon 
now  constructed  a  little  hut  round  the  window  of  one  of  the 
atti(»  in  his  father's  house.  Here,  Uke  the  young  Alfieri 
retiring  to  his  cave,  would  the  young  Haydon  secrete  himself 
when  school  was  over,  and  instead  of  preparing  his  next  day's 
lesson,  draw,  paint,  and  '^  lecture "  to  himself  so  long  as  day- 
light lasted.  At  night,  before  going  to  bed,  he  learned  his 
lessons ;  at  least  he  always  assured  us  he  did  so.  These  are 
trifles,  but  his  impetuous  industry  in  after-life,  his  passion  for 
excellence  in  his  work,  his  love  of  distinction,  and  the  eminence 
he  attained  in  art,  and  as  a  lecturer  upon  art,  make  them  in- 
teresting. 

But  whatever  his  dominant  passion,  my  grandfather  had 
destined  him  for  business.  It  was  not,  however,  until  my 
grandfather's  comfort  had  been  interfered  with  by  these  even- 
ing entertainments  that  he  appears  to  have  awakened  to  the 
mischief  going  on.  He  had  first  thought  it  was  a  mere  amuse- 
ment; now  he  thought  it  looked  serious;  then  he  became 
alarmed ;  then  filled  with  dismay.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
This  seclusion  to  himself;  this  love  for  scenery  and  foot-lights ; 
this  painting  all  day.  Surely  the  boy  was  not  going  to  be  a 
play-actor !  The  idea  of  his  son  becoming  an  artist,  a  painter 
by  profession  of  real  pictures  for  exhibition  and  purchase,  was, 
to  my  grandfather,  the  most  improbable  incident  that  could 
occur.  He  intended  the  boy  to  succeed  him  in  the  business, 
and  this  unusual  love  for  "  scenery,"  "  exhibitions,"  "  foot-lights," 
and  "  applause,"  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  must  be  stopped.  Having  himself  suffered  from 
too  great  an  intimacy  with  Art,  and  actresses,  he  thought  it 
the  soundest  morality  to  preach  that  you  should  have  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  the  hated  things.  My  grandfather, 
in  short,  became  seriously  alarmed.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
mischief  was  done.  A  boy  who  has  had  his  own  way  unchecked 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  is  not  to  be  broken  then. 

To  an  imaginative  boy  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
the  continued  applause  of  injudicious  friends  had  already  fixed 
him  in  the  career,  to  which  by  predisposition  and  self-culture 
he  was  irresistibly  attracted.  Nevertheless  my  grandfather 
determined  on  decisive  measures.  These  tendencies  must  be 
counteracted  by  more  strict  discipline.  The  boy  was  forthwith 
(1798)  removed  from  Dr.  Bidlake,  and  sent  away  from  homo 
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inifnencea  to  Plympton.  imder  3Ir.  Haynes.  a  ^even?  man  of 
rii:rri  rf-i>atation  la  ;&  schoLir.  To  Mr.  H^avnes  wen=^  iriven  the 
iD'.'^t  *-xprr-*§  iiLstrnctions  ^uTiiiiiit  ;iil  .totinir  •»r  r»>*ital3.  ••r  the 
ri**=-  ii  f»*-n«-il  "f  psiint-iimsii.  But  rhut  ^:ia  -ii  linle  ival  Lm- 
p^irraii'.-'-  "i^hii^-  [)»-el'».  ink,  .vnd  [>si{i»-r  T»>re  t^i  1>?  iiatL  Havdon 
iui^i  not  \i^^n.  ^i  ^^-t-k  Jit  kU  new -^.'h'-**  »1  b^riun?  htr  uad  made  pen- 
:&n'i-ink  -k^-tcii*.-*  ■•i  m^jst  ■•!  iiis  s<.*ii'jiil-iflluw3,  'm  scnipa  of 
r»iip-r.  in  'L^r  iuicks  oi'  biN^ks.  l)fruind  the  «li>.ir? — tin v when?  in 
iii#t — till  ;it  U-nirrh  :m.»wn  Uiid  oy  impimity.  he  ?ketv'he*i  the 
psiFXiih  '-If-rk  :it  ''hiiTch  wn  Stinrlay,  to  thut  •iiKciai'-j  tibviijos 
iiidiimation.  Tlu-n  he  »lr».'W  a  hunt  -in  rht^  ?«.*h«.MtI-nHim  w.-Jl 
with  liiimt  -stirka,  then  rrie«l  to  eti.*h,  .md  '5«jue^ze<l  off  Lmpre*- 
Mi'iiw  with  the  '«'h«i«il  ink  in  the  raule-«*loth  prM».  Then  he 
t^i'ik  apim  iiim=elt'  to  teach  the  U'V*  to  «Iri\v.  In  <\i\^tx  it  was 
th»f  'lid  -"ton*  'iVf-r  :iL;:iin.  fhe  une  thinir  rorbi«iden  he  hankerel 
alt«-r.  ;ind  .ilwuv-*  in»luli:e«l  in  se^.'retlv.     If  Havdon  had  befix 

•  •  • 

** -atnratfc*!  *'  with  'IrawinLT  by  •*! impulsion.  ;u5  the  Knstsiam 
rifitiirate  a  •Inmkanl  with  'Irani:?,  ht-  pn^babiy  woidd  have  thrown 
it  Tip  tor  a  time  in  ■  iiisrust. 

Havdon  nimain*-*!  with  Mr.  HajTies  till  iNJl,  and  t^jmplete*! 
his  ♦-«lucation  at  this  -^-hiMil.  In  math^matie:^  he  was  baekwanl : 
bnt  li»r  wjirf  w««ll  i:niim»lfd  in  Latin  and  ^.tn^ek.  juuI  wn»te  and 
ijHiko  Fn-m-h  lairiy.  Itiilian  In-  attenvanl*  tauirht  liiniselil 
In  Enirlirli  iii'itor\";inil  LTf'm-ral  litemture  he  was  well  informe«L 
Hi?  Iiad  Aiirk«-d  iiani  Xu  I>Mt  U*\^  alK»v*'  him.  and  ha<i  risen  to 
Ih-  li*-ad  ^»'^v  -ii"  Th»-  t!4.'Iumj1,  Wh  bv  riirlit  nt*  leaminir  iinil  di;htin:r* 
in  wiiirh  latti-r  ipiality  h«*  w;ui  remarkably  prDtieient.  I  have 
lK*^n  tiild  l)vtlnirfe  wim  n*nn-iul>^red  him  in  hi:*  .soh«Kd-«lavs  that 
h»'  WiL*?  .1  'juiirk-witted,  hi;:li-spirite«l,  i^eut-nms  lK»y.  ht.'aiLH-tnm!? 
;ind  impnidf-nt,  Ijut  .%  irreat  tavunrite.  btrause  distinifuisheil  in 
tli«'  .^'lifHil  for  his  hatretl  <>t'  any t him;  imjiist  or  unfair.  He 
ill  way. -i  d«'t<fn»i«Ml  th«?  wi'jik  ai^ainst  the  strnuif,  and  ha  vim;  been 
«»n«'»'  H«.v«*n-ly  thni*hf^d  by  a  biiryer  l>»y  in  eonse^iuenee,  he  set 
liim-*-!!"  rr-s<iiiitely  to  improve  his  nu*thud  ol'  tii;htinir.  When 
ill?  rhnuiriit  iiimft«dt*  tMjnal  to  tht*  tjisk,  he  ehaIlen;:«Hi  his  eon- 
•  {U<*nir.  tiiuiriit.  and  thnu«iif.'«l  Iiim.  In  mueh  the  same  way  he 
i'oiiiriit  his  rciiid  up  >t«*adily  stt-p  in*  step  to  the  lead  of  the 
-w-Ii'Hii,  \\lii*-h.  wiirFi  I'uirlv  won,  was  not  "lenie'l  him.  In  after- 
litV*  ,vf*  ^ii»ill  tind  iiim  dnintr  mui*h  x\\v  Sitme  to  win  the  leutl  of 
ills  prrili-r^sion.  but  vour  «daims;in.*  not  s<i  readily  admitted  bv 
the  world,  which  pn^-ters  to  Ije  led  i>y  ustublished  mediocrity. 
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In  1801  he  was  finally  removed  from  school,  and  placed  for 

six  months  under  the  special  charge  of  an  accountant,  at  Exeter, 

for  instruction  in  book-keeping,  &c.     Haydon  was  now  in  his 

sixteenth  year,  and  up  to  very  recently  was  still  remembered  at 

Exeter,  as  wild  as  an  unbacked  colt    Everything  there  with 

him  was  in  extremes.     In  love  with  every  pretty  girl  he  met, 

and,  when  he  saw  a  fresh  face,  always  marvelling  at  his  last 

delusion : — 

"Est  mea  nunc  Glycera,  mea  nunc  est  cura  Lyooris, 
Lida  modo  meus  est,  ct  mode  Phillis  amor."  * 

Vehement  in    his    antipathies,   warm    in   his    friendships, 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  reading,  impassioned  in  his  love  for 
art,  and  irrepressible  in  his  pugnacity,  he  drove  the  good 
accountant  to  his  wits'  end  as  how  to  deal  with  him.     It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  contending  passions  of  all  the  Haydons  for  the 
preyious  forty  generations  had  met  in  this  lad,  and  were  by 
turns  to  be  feverishly  indulged.     The  over- wrought  education 
te  had  received  at  home  was  telling  on  him.    But  the  wet 
blanket  was  at  hand.    At  the  end  of  six  months  he  returned 
home,  and  was  formally  installed  in  his  father's  counting-house. 
Now  that  his  school-days  were  over,  and  he  found  himself 
shackled  in  his  liberty,  deprived  of  his  art,  and  brought  face  to 
fece  with  business  in  detail,  the  change  was  so  sudden  and  so 
offensive,  his  repugnance  to   the   prospect   grew  daily.     The 
monotonous  nature,  the  uncongenial  direction  of  his  employ- 
ment, the  dull  toil  of  an  uninspired  life  thoroughly  disgusted 
iim ;  and  his  Uncle  Cobley,  who  had  become  a  partner  in  the 
business,  took  good  care  not  to  let  the  boy  settle  down  to  it 
comfortably.     He  had  views  of  his  own.     Uncles  sometimes 
have.     My  grandfather,  who  did  not  quite  see  all  that  was 
going  on,  watched  his  son  only,  and  watched  him  curiously. 
Providence  had  blessed  him  with  an  only  son,  but  he  was  full 
of  unintelligible  fancies.     lie  had  hoped  the  boy  would  supply 
his  own  deficiencies.    He  promised  to  be  more  defective.    He 
saw  it  all — "  saw  and  pined  his  loss."     He  reasoned  with  him. 
He  showed  him  that  nothing  is  loved  that  is  not  known,  and  if 
in  this  foolish  matter  of  painting  he  would   only  stint  his 
curiosity  for  a  year  or  two,  the  desire  would  leave  him.     He 
had  felt  the  same  at  the  same  age,  and  so  had  his  father  before 

♦  Ariofito,  *  Dc  Divorsis  Amoribus.* — Ed. 
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iiim.  and  hail  nnt  the  fle<ire  left  them?     If  theT  hail  indnl^ed 
it  x*f  th*-  *-xc*liL«iiin  «if  mi»re  s^-rions  thunghts.  where  would  have 
\tt-<'n  thf*  irr^it  •*  Biif  ine^e  "^    *•  WTien  tou  know  vonrseb'  better, 
luy  «li-jir  Uiv.  vfiu  will  lan^h  ;U  these  •lelusions."'     And  then, 
"  uoiiM  it  not  U'  ji  sin  ;md  a  shame  to  allow  so  tine  a  business 
to  ji:i«^  out  of  thi-  han<ls  «•!'  its  loimilers  fi.»r  the  mere  want  of  a 
litT)«r  -^-ll-^li-nial '*?     As  this  was  my  jTrumlfather's  particolar 
iiiiliii'j,   I  hav»-  no  «lonbt  he  pn^sse*!  it  strr»nirly  on  his  son. 
Fiii'lin^r  that  Naturr*  had  iriven  his  s^^n  a  singular  tajste  for  dis- 
piitixj;r  on  mri^t  points,  my  :n^ntltather  qrradnally  abandoned 
ar;riiin»-nt  and  tri«-«I  foni*.     -  WTio  has  put  this  staff  into  yonr 
Ik'.uI?  PVnzi  ?      Uv  shall  l>e  disehanre«L      WelL  then,  go  to 
work  and  tiiink  no  nmro  al)ont  it  I"     It  is  evident  to  me  mv 
;rranduithf*r  had  nf>  faith  in  the  creative  faonlty  of  lus  rod. 
Hi*  lookwl  upon  a  ;rn*at  psiinter  or  a  great  poet  as  an  exoep 
tional  and    unhealthv   cn^ation — beautiful,   but   an    error   of 
Natun*.     Jfi-n  wi-n*  int<-n«Ii^I  for  empl«»yment  and  enjoyment 
— liuniuf'SH  and  tlinntT — and  the  eultivation  of  bad  poets  and 
i«id  [Miint^frs,  though  oommcin  as  bail  eix>ks.  ought  yigoronslv 
to  Ixf  rr*prf*>*j*<-«l  by  ;dl  m«*n  anxious  for  their  country's  good. 
'IMicy  shouM  Im'  s^mt  to  sea,  f>r  put  to  business,  and  made  to 
.  Hti«;k  at  it.     This  vit»w  is  practirally  sound,  but  it  has  tliis 
inronvffuit'nce:     it    provok*'S    contnidictitm,    and    invariably 
brings  disjippr)intnient,  partirularly  if  the  parental  mentor  is 
insisting  u{H)n  his  child  deriving  a  benefit  from  knowledge 
which  has  never   pn>vtMl  a  restraint  upon  himself     Haydon 
knew  that  Ixith  father  and  imde  had  suffered  from  the  want  of 
that  wdf-i'ontrol  th«'y  now  preached,  and  that  they  were  not 
gf-nrrally  in  the  habit  of  calling  themselves  to  account  for  the 
ermrs  and  weaknesses  of  their  lives.     That  is  a  medicine  to 
niriHt  «)f  us,  and  sometimes  "  piercing  and  ct)rro8ive."     And  the 
lioy  never   having   been   taught  to  curb  his  inclinations,  he 
natundly  prciferre<I  his  own  view  of  life  to  that  which  my 
grandfather  rather  maladroitly  presseil  upon  him.     Thus  dif- 
ferrmcf.'S  began ;  then  came  disagreements ;  then  loss  of  mutual 
love.    Gifted  with  a  high   poetic  temperament,   the  moody 
misery,  the  clespair  of  a  spirite<l  b4)y  under  a  load  of  bill-books, 
and  blai^k  looks  from  his  father  after  dinner,  and   possibly 
Riircastic  remarks  upon  his  being  ^  up  in  the  clouds,'*  and  the 
infinitCHimal  value  of  a  son,  of  whose  superior  knowledge  and 
higher  aims  in  life  the  father  was  a  trifle  jealous,  can  be  ea^y 
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Kgiuef]  by  sympathetic  minds  wlio  have  similarly  Eiifi'ereii. 

believe  U  was  agony  to  the  boy.     To  thiuk  that  all  he  loved 

"  lived  for  was  to  pass  away  from  him,  Bmothered  under  files 
foline  of  growing  accounts!  It  was  simply  unendurable, 
his  only  sister  be  pouied  forth  his  misery.  At  length  the 
ich  came.  He  eould  bear  it  no  longer,  and  as  he  had  a 
bit  of  always  going  very  straight  at  his  mark,  he  told  his 
her  iu  so  many  words  that  he  would  have  "  nothing  more  t» 
with  the  business."  What  he  would  do  he  did  not  quit« 
ow;  but  he  knew  what  he  would  not  do.     This  brought 

isttere  to  a  crisis.     Most  families  have  a  crisis  of  the  kind 
or  later,  all  arising  from  imperfect  education,  and  my 

wlers  will  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  Haydon  was  sub- 

ictfid  to  much  domestic  criticism,  but  met  with  no  sympathy. 

he  uncles  and  aunts  who  are  always  called  in  on  these  occa- 
i,  and  are  always  ready  to  do  everything  for  you  except  the 

ferj  thing  you  wish,  appear  to  have  condemned  the  boy's  eon- 
«  08  "  ungratefuL"  They  were  of  the  opinion  of  Le  Sage 
en  he  apostrophises  the  English  people, — "  with  liberty,  pro- 
ity,  and  three  meals  a  day,  surely  you  are  the  most  unhappy 
Iple  upon  earth."  But  unfortunately  boys  of  sixteen,  afHicted 
i  that  mortal  restlessness  which  inspires  thoughts  of  high 
ttgn,  do  often  feel  a  natural  unfitness  and  disinclination  for 
1  vulgar  realities  of  business  pursuits^  though  Fortune  be  at 
1  end.  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  the  boy  fell  ill :  inflam- 
tiiffi  attacked  his  eyes,  and  he  lost  his  sight  for  six  weeks, 

fhen  he  rallied  he  had  greatly  lost  his  natural  sight,  and  was 
'  after  compelled  to  wear  spectacles.  Some  of  the  family 
irded  this  as  a  judgment  of  Providence  for  his  ingratitude, 
it  it  never  struck  Haydon  in  this  light,  nor  in  any  other  than 

Miifhe  succeeded  in  his  art  without  his  natural  sight  he 
lild  be  the  first  painter  who  had  done  so.  Here  was  a  touch 
that  simple  courage  that  was  iu  him. 

I*  soon  as  his  health  was  recovered,  his  father  anti- 
Ited  that  now  the  boy's  natural  sight  being  gone  too  far 
Mt,  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  return  to  the  office.  But 
in  he  was  to  be  perplexed.  Haydon  accidentally  met  with 
'olnme  of '  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.'  He  read  one, 
1  finding  Reynolds  express  a  strong  conviction  that  all  men 
equal  in  capacity,  and  that  application  makes  the  difference, 
94»k  made  up  iiis  mind,  in  spite  of  his  loss  of  sight,  to  he  a 
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igin  and  insertion  of  the  mnscles  of  the  human  fonn.    This 
as  a  sound  idea. 

The  domestic  struggle  between  father  and  son  had  lasted 
ow  nearly  two  years,  and  it  was  time  to  bring  it  to  a  close, 
(ut  neither  side  would  give  in:   the  son,  arguing  that  all 
)etty  considerations  of  money  and  business  should  yield  to  the 
rtatification  of  his  high  ambition,  feeling  within  himself  the 
energy  to  carry  out  his  yiews  if  he  were  only  supported  for  a 
few  years;  the  father,  like  all  weak  men  without  nerre,  obstinate 
in  the  wrong  place,  resenting  the  whole  proposal  as  a  delusion 
and  a  folly,  and  insisting  upon  his  son  following  the  course  he 
liad  prescribed  for  him,  and  no  other,  instead  of  finding  out 
what  really  was  his  bent.    This  question  of  parental  authority 
is  of  course  a  debateable  question.    But  prima  faciei  though  a 
lather's  authority  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  a  boy's  own 
will  is  rather  a  sacred  thing,  and  any  aggression  upon  that 
will  no  light  matter,  assuming  of  course  that  the  object  desired 
is  desirable  in  itself.     My  own  experience  of  life  tells  me  that 
it  is  best  to  give  in  to  a  boy's  bent,  and  to  throw  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  never  repenting  of  your  generosity.     It  is  for 
ium  to  take  care  of  that.    My  grandfather  seems  at  the  last  to 
We  arriyed  at  this  conclusion.    To  further  oppose  this  half- 
blind,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic  lad  might  lead  to  some  real 
loischief,  and  not  make  a  business  man  of  hrm  after  all. 

So  at  length  it  was  agreed — partly,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 

by  the  gentle  persuasion  of  my  grandmother,  though  it  grieved 

berfond  heart  to  part  with  him — that  the  boy  should  be  allowed 

to  go  up  to  London  and  study  at  the  Boyal  Academy  for  two 

years  on  triaL     Inquiries   were  made;  lodgings   were  taken 

(348,  Strand) ;  and  one  fine  May  evening  (14th  May,  1804), 

Baydon,  with  all  that  eager  feeling  of  immortality  peculiar  to 

youth,  left  his  home.    All  that  day,  however,  he  had  hung 

about  his  mother  with  a  fluttering  at  the  heart  in  which  duty, 

affection,  and  ambition  were  struggling  for  the  mastery.     As 

evening  approached  he  missed  her ;  presently  the  guard's  horn 

announced  the  coming  mail;   he  rushed  upstairs  calling  her 

lear  name,  and  was  answered  only  by  violent  sobbings  from 

lis  own  bedroom.     She  could  not  bear  to  see  him ;  ho  could 

ust  make  out,  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child."    The  guard 

lecame  impatient;   the   boy  returned  slowly  downstairs,  his 

leart  very  full,  shook  his  father  by  the  hand,  t<x>k  his  seat 
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A  a"  !V  .aim  !ii«i  Jianii''  -«;  :'iifU>i  !ii  :;  i<  ii*m|n:raiie«^  iuf  to  \^ 
■  iiili*  I' I  1  :-«r  ;ii»ifVi;  I  \ii  iiiiiiif-u»«">.  i|f  Mfii^ril  :iti  Mirirtv.  H«?' 
M'lit  -rraiirni  •'•  iii.-.  ii'i;;;!!!-'*.  Miijiai  kt-u  iii«*  Allfijiii>  ;ai«i  iii? 
■lr;MMliil'».  't'l^iit  ij«  il  -.  iHH.k  -li  .\l.al<»ln\  aUU  i  siw  <;:iStii. 
iiiii  It  -ni-"  M-LXJtJi  'lis  <Luiii*s.  l'«»r  ^i\  imtjulis  li»'  riiTi* 
vnrKf'J  i:it»iii.*    !ii»i  iiii.*r>>iiiiil\ .  lav  .iu»l  Mi;jiitt  i'i>iiitr  i.-jirlv  in-l 
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going  late  to  bed,  and  with  short  intervals  for  meals,  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  drawing  from  the  round,  heads,  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  making  careful  anatomical  studies  for  his  future  guidance 
in  art     So  intent  was  he  upon  training  his  eye  and  hand  into 
accurate  drawing  that  he  never  delivered  his  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  rarely  answered  those  of  inquiry  from  home.    **  What 
is  Benjamin  about  that  he  never  writ^?"  asked  his  father 
of  one  of  the  Cobleys,  who  had  just  returned  from  London. 
**  Oh,  he  is  mad— certainly — ^no  doubt  about  it ! "  said  Cobley. 
^  I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  studying  anatomy,  with  Albinas 
before  him — he  is  certainly  mad !  ^    But  there  was  considerable 
method  in  the  boy's  madness,  which  it  is  not  always  given  to 
the  Cobleys  of  a  feunily  to  see.     The  gift  of  ^liscrimination  is 
uncommon  in  families  one  towards  another.     3Iad  or  not,  the 
boy  continued  to  work  at  his  task  before   him.    It  was  an 
intense  one,  but  a  task  that  was  done.    Young  as  he  was,  he 
looked  on  his  art  as  anything  but  an  amusement,  or  as  a  mere 
money-making  trade.    To  him  it  was  already  an  inspiration 
^m  (jod,  a  serious  work  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  to  be  fed  by  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  truth,  and  the 
B&tion  led  to  moral  and  material  success.    In   most  other 
young  men  this  would  have  been  ridiculous  presumption.    To 
men  like  Haydon  it  was  a  creed.     He  was  already  revolviog  in 
Us  mind  vast  schemes  of  art  refonn,  and  was  selecting  sacred 
wid  historical  subjects  he  would  paint  for  his  purpose.*     He 

^  The  list  it  eurioiu,  and  dM>wi  what  ambitioos  project*  filkd  tlie  Dund  of  thu 
1^  of  nineteen.    It  oontaiiiB  in  all  thirty-eigLt  soDJuta.    The  tztlef  of  aooK:  aie 

*>Iong«  legible  :— 

*  Achillea  anning  for  Battle.* 
'Hihon  playing  on  Lu  Organ — Uind.' 
'Aaron  appealing  the  Almigfatj.' 
'Christ  foretelling  the  Destroctico  of  Jenualenx.' 
'Samwn  polling  dovn  the  Philistioea.' 
'Adtm  reconciling  Ere  after  her  Dream.' 
'The  Spirit  of  Onar  appearing  to  Brntoii' 

'A  Woman  eontemplating  the  Ikidy  of  a  Xan  the  has  joit  mnnkred.' 
'Scene  in  a  lIad-4ioiiBe.' 
'Cgolino.' 

'The  Jadgment  of  Paris.' 
'Christ  appearing  to  His  Diadplee  at  Sea.' 
'Christ  dlaappearlDg  from  E^nmaoa.' 
'  The  Crodfison.' 
'The  Judgment  of  Solonv^n.' 

'A  Mother  dashing  down  a  Precipice  with  Ler  CLJd.  on  eacaping  from  tLe 
Harder  of  the  Innocents ' — that  in  the  backgruaiyi. 
n.  'Hercules  reoorering  his  Senaea,  and  finding  hi^  Family  murder^  \rs 
hissde.'  [18.  'Antigrxie 
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It  ia  important  to  mark  here  that  Kaydon  had  settled  hia 
ading  principles  of  art  before  he  had  seen  Fuseli,  Opie,  or 
forthcote, — Tiz.,  that  the  human  form  was  the  basis  of  all  true 
rt,  beauty,  and  science  in  design;  that  knowledge  of  the 
inman  form  must  be  first  mastered  with  reverence  and  re- 
earch.  as  the  preliminary  step  ;  that  dissection  is  the  true 
liasia  of  the  arte  of  design;  that  when  you  can  draw  the 
bmnan  figiire  and  its  parts,  you  can  draw  anything  compe- 
tantly :  and  when  you  have  mastered  this  practical  skill,  then 
yon  may  begin  to  think,  then  you  may  take  up  geometry  and 
petspective ;  after  two  years'  thorough  practice  in  all,  then  you 
nwy  begin  to  paint,  but  not  before,  and  then  always  jmint  from 
X^ure  before  you. 

Bf  these  principles  he  had  laid  hold  out  of  what  he  had  learned 
^B  Fenzi  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  great  Italian 
■Hers,  and  with  intense  insight,  distinguishing  what  is  essen- 
tial from  what  is  not,  Haydon  had  framed  for  himself  a  code 
of  instniction,  in  which  all  subsequent  experience  confirmed 
him,  which  he  applied  with  the  utmost  succesa  to  his  pupils 
Euitlabe,  the  Landseers,  Bewick,  Prentis,  Chatfield,  Harvey, 
mJ  others,  and  never  departed  from  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Bis  merit  here  appears  to  me  of  the  greatest :  for  there  can 
Ik  ED  question  that  Haydon's  principles  are  well  founded  and 
'rue,  and  the  more  painters  follow  them  the  better  they  will 
•Mceed  in  art  and  design,  whether  they  only  paint  down  "  to 
mk  fifth  button-hole,"  as  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  or  strive  for 
^■ething  nobler  and  higher. 

Blie  flret  person  he  called  upon  was  Northcote,  the  painter, 
Hpapil  of  Sir  Joshua  Re)'nolds, — a  shrewd,  keen  man,  with 
Hiderable  experience  in  the  art  and  of  the  world,  and  with 
Hvirer  of  insinuating  suspicion  and  distrust  such  that,  had  he 
pJed  in  the  early  ages,  he  would  have  sown  dissension  be- 
'neen  Castor  and  Pollux.  Northcote,  like  his  master,  had  tried 
ttigh  Art,  and,  like  him  and  Flaxman  and  Fuseli,had  found  by 
erience  how  little  real  sympathy  there  was  among  the 
nd  nobility  of  England  for  moral,  poetic,  or  historical 
They  did  not  understand  High  Art,  they  did  not 
,  and  they  would  not  encourage  it.  We  need  not, 
lefore,  feel  surprise  at  what  followed,  Northcote  read  the 
',  and  eyed  the  boy  suspiciously.  "  Zo  ye  mayne  to  bee 
ntur,  doo  ee ;  and  whaat  zort  of  peintur  ?  "     "  Historical 
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Fngeliy  Haydon  became  mtimate.  Fuseli  found  in  the  boy  the 
same  passionate  loTe  for  art  and  literature,  the  same  delight  in 
the  terrible  and  sublime,  as  he  felt  himself,  and  ho  took  him 
to  his  heart.    I  believe  he  was  really  very  proud  of  him. 

It  would  have  been  no  loss,  I  think,  to  Haydon  if  he  had 
seen  less  of  Fuseli  at  this  critical  period  of  his  artist  life.  Yet 
no  one,  even  thus  early,  saw  and  marked  the  defects  of  Fuseli's 
£renzied  extravagance  of  style  more  clearly.  He  writes  (1805) : 
^  Fuseli  knows  full  well  he  is  wrong  as  to  truth  of  imitation. 
A  man  has  no  more  right  to  dislocate  an  arm  and  call  it  the 
*  Grand  style,'  than  he  would  have  to  put  six  toes  on  a  foot 
and  call  it  *  Nature  as  she  ought  to  be.'  We  have  no  business 
to  make  Nature  as  she  never  was.  We  may  restore  her  to  what 
she  was  at  her  first  creation ;  but  if  this  be  not  done  with  truth, 
mankind  will  turn  away,  let  the  conceptions  conveyed  be  ever 
so  sublime  or  beautiful."  Later  on,  in  1812,  he  writes  again: 
**  The  more  I  see  of  Nature,  the  more  I  see  of  Kaphael,  the 
more  I  abhor  Fuseli's  mind,  his  subjects,  his  manner.  Let  me 
root  his  pictures  from  my  fancy  for  ever."  Indeed,  at  this 
time  the  English  Historical  School  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Two  pictures  by  West,  one  or  two  by  Fuseli,  with  one  by  Opie, 
and  another  by  Sir  Joshua,  were  the  Historic  masterpieces  of 
the  age.  They  could  have  been  hung  in  one  room  of  moderate 
dimensions.  West,  the  leader  and  President  of  the  Academy, 
though  he  has  added  to  the  art  of  the  world  by  his  *  AVolfe  ' 
and  *  La  Hogue,'  had  no  elevation  of  thought,  no  deep  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  no  expression, — "  His  heads  are  like  masks," 
wrote  Horace  Walpole, — and,  he  had  no  colour.  He  will 
not  rank  beyond  one  of  the  machinistu  "  How  do  you  like 
West?"  asked  Haydon  of  Canova,  in  1815.  "Comme  9a," 
replied  Canova.  "  Au  moins,"  said  Haydon,  "  il  compose 
bien."  "  Non,  monsieur,  non,"  replied  Canova,  "  il  ne  compose 
pas,  il  met  des  modules  en  groupe."  And  that  is  the  effect  his 
pictures  have.  They  are  groups  of  academical  models  care- 
fully posed.  It  is  like  sign-painting  of  a  superior  style.  When 
Haydon  saw  what  a  narrow-minded  uniformity  distinguished 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Iloyal  Academy,  and  the  })redominance  of 
portrait,  and  how  feeble  and  mechanical  the  art  had  become 
sinc^  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua — imagination,  in  1805,  was  in 
its  decrepitude — he  naturally  tiinied  to  the  Old  Masters  for 
help  and  comparison,  and  the  careful  study  of  their  works  kept 
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him  ti  th*?  tnio  n*)n'ectnes8  of  hi3  iJeaL  It  is  p:>SBrt«:e.  with 
th<-  w*-sikri<-r»H  of  a  strong  mind,  he  felt  himseli  t-rti-r  tiiAa  the 
\ u'^XaUiIu ,\i  \\*t  wiirt  iitttu'hed  to,  and  was  nt..t  nnwilliz^  t-:-  XjJb  a 
lit.t.l'r  hft}  iifxTiIy  of  th'»  n^moval  of  hin'lrani?»r5w  It  ?*r-n:^  i.vr- 
t.;n/i  f.h;it:,  thus  «-arIv,  he  and  Fuseli  i^ften  'iLs^^Tiseei  matters 
priv:i.t«Iy.  and  that  \\*t  learned  fr»>m  Fuseli  to  peiriri  with  aL^nn 
tiir  in#'p-ji/«in;r  jw^-mdeney  in  the  Acailemy  of  tri,«iiz^  p.-rtr^ut 
fiujfjt«-r^,  whoH*?  only  pleaniire  in  their  art  was  th.r  Ei«:t-rT  they 
r'.ul'i  rrialc''  out  of  it,  but  whose  authoritv  was  und.  cbt^     In 

m 

\iu'i.  f.lj«*  4 tit**  an^l  [>rof*[)f*rt3  of  hiirh  art  in  EncLird  at  that 
rfjoffH'nt  wn*  forl«>rn.  The  adminLstration  of  piibLio  aSiirs. 
%\\^,u  wliirli  ITi;rh  Art  relies,  wjw  entirely  in  the  hdn-is  oi  a 
fiw  /n-iit  raniili«'M.  But  whi<:h  family  was  "^  in  ""  or  whioh 
•jv.irt  '•out.'*  riiiiftirred  little  enonirh  t4>  Art.  Literamre,  or 
Si«Tiri'.  All  <:liaiit<»*rt  of  a<Lminirttration,  so  far  as  these  were 
'•oijr«-rij<'*l,  wi'pj  of  lit  J  inj[j<jrtiinee.  Someb«xiy  went  out  for 
?Him«l*oilv  <-Ih4-  to  roriH'  in.  for  which  nol»lv  was  the  better, 

m 

'I'lii-ii  ihrH4-  '*  t'aniilii'rt*'  liad  a  low  eoneeption  of  what  patn.^nage 
lor  .irt.  n-iill y  nifiwn*«|.  Tht?  I>f:*st  of  them — thi^se  who.  in  public 
opiji]f>ii,  lifM  tiif  tir»*t  place  as  lovers  of  art — were  not  re- 
riiiLrliiibli*  lor  tln-ir  <lr[)tli  or  bn.*adth  of  view  upon  the  subject, 
'I'lpy  lovt-il  iirt  -M>  far  Jis  it  •.•ontriI>ut»^d  to  their  pleasures,  but 
liny  IiihI  ihi  notion  of  th«?  pui)lie  function  of  art.  They  oi^l- 
irri**!  if»r»'ii^'n  pirtuH's,  juhI,  iikt*  the  K4)mans  of  oM.  formeil 
j/ull*:ri»-*i  in  roinpi-tit.ii>n  witli  one  another.  The  same  rivalry 
r.liiif  wt".  .%itn»-H  now  jinion;:*«t  our  wjoilthy  classes,  for  "^imirkiiof 
i«ii|H"nority."  wi-nton  ainnn^  the  nobiJity  seventy  years  since  in 
tlif  iintHf-r  of  pirtuns,  just  as  it  had  gone  on  am«»n;?  the 
WoniiinM  two  tiiiHisand  y<'ars  In-fon*.  The  l^are  possession  of  a 
iiY*'t'\i  ));iintin;^  of  rIntmct'T  and  name  was  considered  as  much 
}i  fitji-  to  <li*^ti nation  I)y  a  Uoman  collector,  as  the  |)ossession  of 
a  < 'urpu'^'io  or  ,\.  TitiiLn  i>y  an  Knglish  connoisseur;  and  as  the 
KoffiimM  in  tliiir  'lay  nt'^^lcirtctl  and  despised  th(*ir  own  mitive 
art  for  foni^'n  s[H'4-ini«*ns,  S4»  «lid  the  Knglish  nobility.  Bt*th 
alikr*  lifld  >i  •H«'(Tt't  iH'licf  tinit,  until  a  man  bail  been  shut  up 
in  lii-^  urn  «»r  f^-n-vvj-d  <lown  in  his  rotlin  for  a  few  centuries,  it 
wiiH  iin)H><^-iM«'  what  li«'  hu<l  painted  could  1)e  worth  loukini;  at. 
Al't'-r  wjilkin^r  tlirou^rh  the  galleries  of  Eun»j»e,  t>ur  nol>ility 
fiini''  lionii'  witii  a  (*ontcnipt  for  En;;lish  art,  in  pro|Nirtion 
to  tluir  pn*f«-rcncc  for  works  by  dead  Jhit<'hmen  and  burie<l 
ItuliauM.      They    might  as  well    have  prufesseil  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  botany  by  walking  through  different  gardens. 
**  We  do  not  want  English  high  art,"  said  a  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, haughtily,  ''we  want  foreign  specimens."  This  ex- 
actly expressed  their  feeling.  Like  the  boy  in  the  Irish  tale, 
they  pushed  aside  their  own  golden  guineas  to  prefer  the 
debased  copper  to  which  they  had  accustomed  themselves. 

The  only  exhibition  of  native  art  in  those  days  was  the 
annual  exhibition  by  the  Boyal  Academy,  then  at  Somerset 
House.  In  1805  the  British  Institution  also  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion, but  the  English  painters  who  met  with  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  great  families  were  the  portrait  painters. 
These  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,  and  occupied  at  the  tables  of  the  great  the  position 
of  the  parson  in  Fielding's  time.  I  say  this  without  meaning 
offence,  but  because  it  is  true,  and  had  great  influence  upon 
Haydon's  prospects  and  career.  With  a  body  of  privileged 
artists  so  placed,  the  fear  and  fawning  of  the  hungry  lay- 
artists  (not  Academicians)  can  be  easily  understood.  The 
forty  Academicians  held  all  the  honours,  and  nearly  all  the 
gains  of  the  profession  in  their  grasp,  and  they  fed  daily  at  the 
tables  of  the  great.  By  these  means  the  Academicians  had 
come  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  profession  like  that  of  the 
Captains  of  the  Wards  in  Florence  in  1357-66,  "  whom  every- 
body honoured,"  says  Machiavelli,  "  for  fear  of  being  admon- 
ished." Placed  in  such  a  position,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
desire  to  please  their  rich  patrons  should  come  in  time  to  be 
exclusively  considered  by  Academicians  to  the  neglect  of  the 
principal  object  of  their  institution,  viz.,  the  training  and 
education  of  all  classes  in  the  true  principles  of  art  and  design. 
This  desire  to  please  the  patron,  this  submission  to  his  wishes, 
would  seem  to  be  a  mischief  that  waits  upon  the  portrait 
painter.  And  how  serious  a  mischief  this  is  for  art,  the  por- 
traits by  our  Boyal  Academicians  for  the  last  seventy  years 
will  attest.  "  When  a  body  of  painters,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  places 
above  itself  an  uninstructed  public,  and  that  of  rich  patrons 
whom  they  strive  to  please,  only  one  result  can  follow — the  tone 
of  the  artists  will  be  lowered  and  their  art  degraded."  That  it  was 
a  sorry  servility  of  this  kind  by  which  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
1 804-5  was  infected  is  matter  of  fact.  The  Academicians  agreed 
with  their  patrons'  opinion,  instead  of  giving  them  their  own ; 
and  thus,  while  they  stooped  to  flatter  and  please,  an  ignorant 
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liim  all  the  materials  of  his  art.  If  a  cruel  fate  deprived 
him  of  his  feither,  and  he  should  have  to  undertake  business, 
he  would  solace  his  grief  and  fill  up  his  evenings  by  drawing. 
This  was  not  from  want  of  heart.  It  was  the  mere  expression 
of  his  ruling  passion  overcoming  the  promptings  of  his  original 
disposition."  Luckily  for  him,  or  unluckily  as  some  think,  his 
father  recovered ;  and  then  began  a  renewal  of  the  old 
painful  struggle.  My  grandfather's  health  was  failing,  and 
Haydon  ought  to  have  taken  his  place.  He  felt  and  always 
owned  this.  But  in  the  interval,  since  his  leaving  home,  the 
change  from  boyhood  towards  manhood  had  taken  place  in 
him,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  growth  and  development  of 
character.  He  had  set  his  art  before  him  as  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  and  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  it.  But  his  sense 
of  duty  towards  his  parents  was  not  extinct,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  he  decided  to  leave  his  art  and  submit  him- 
self humbly  to  his  father's  wishes.  This  was  good  of  him. 
Tet,  with  that  curious  hesitation  some  men  show  in  clutching 
the  fruits  of  victory,  just  as  their  grasp  has  only  to  close,  my 
grandfather  met  this  submission  by  himself  giving  in,  and 
begging  his  son  to  follow  which  pursuit  he  liked  best,  "  busi- 
ness or  art."  It  seems  incredible,  but  it  was  so.  I  suspect  he 
had  made  his  arrangements,  and  did  not  care  to  alter  them. 
Haydon,  astonished  out  of  all  prudence  at  this  unexpected 
concession,  eagerly  seized  the  offer.  "  To  put  the  helm  up"  at 
the  right  moment  is  the  beginning  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Haydon  kept  his  "  hard  down,"  went  round  on  his  own  tack, 
and  in  five  minutes  had  parted  with  his  birthright  for  a 
palette  and  a  porte-crayon.  Henceforth  his  task  was  to  be 
that  diflScult  one  of  making  your  own  way  in  the  world, 
without  rank  or  fortune,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  self-will. 
When  my  grandfather  died,  in  1813,  he  left  his  son — nothing. 
Uncle  Cobley  reaped  something  more  substantial. 

During  his  absence  from  town  Haydon  had  heard  from 
Fuseli,  and  from  Jackson,  a  fellow-student.  In  a  letter  (un- 
fortunately lost)  Jackson  had  announced  a  fresh  arrival  at  the 
Academy,  "  a  raw,  tall,  pale,  queer  Scotchman,  an  odd  fellow, 
but  there  is  something  in  him.     His  name  is  Wilkie." 

Haydon  returned  to  town  in  time  to  make  Wilkie's  ac- 
quaintance before  the  schools  closed  in  August,  and  the  two 
soon  became  intimate,  and  then  close  friends.    I  believe  them. 
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Wnkie  enooonged  him.  But  HaTdon  doQbCed  vlietlicr  lie 
bad  Tet  sufficiart  infcxiiMtion  and  fkill  to  enable  him  to 
coDTer  his  ocmGepdons  to  otheis.  He  had  knovIeJ^e,  and 
tio  years'  drawing  had  giren  him  catain  CacilitT  of  hand  and 
eve,  and  he  had  mastered  the  anatomr  of  the  human  fonn. 
Bot  that  is  not  all  in  art.  Hoverer.  he  booght  his  first  palette 
and  InnsheSy  and  tried  to  paint  a  head  and  hands.  Wilkie 
thooght  them  excellent.  HaTdon  then  painted  and  glased  a 
portnit  of  an  old  gamekeeper.  Wilkie  was  so  delighud  with 
tliis,  he  borrowed  it  for  its  fine  coloiir,  and  lepeiat^*!  the  head 
in  the  old  grandfather  bv  the  fire  in  the  *  Blind  Fiddler.* 

Then  Bia Td<m  determined  to  try  and  paint  a  picnue.  He 
bakUy  chose  from  his  list  of  subjects  *  JoEteph  and  Mary  resting 
on  the  road  to  Egypt.'  This  was  sngg^ssted  to  him  partly  by 
his  reverence  and  love  for  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  partly 
hv  his  admiration  of  RaphaeL  On  the  1st  of  October.  ISuS,  he 
began  this  picture  on  his  own  responsilHlity.  He  says  it  cost 
him  **  enormous  labour  and  research,"  and  I  have  no  donbt  of 
it  from  what  I  remember  of  the  incidents  of  his  painting.  In 
the  course  of  Xorember  1806,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont 
called  on  the  young  painter  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Lady 
Beaumont  was  a  charming  and  attractiTe  woman,  with  great 
taste  and  feeling  for  art,  and  Sir  George  a  man  of  the  finest 
taste,  as  a  connoisseur,  in  Europe.  Painting  was  his  great 
delight.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  ot  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  and  his  ambition  was  to  coaneci 
himself  with  the  art  of  the  country.  This,  Sir  George  has 
most  effectually  done,  for  he  was  practically  the  founder  of 
our  National  Grallery.  The  acquaintance  of  such  a  distin- 
guished man  was  a  great  honour,  and  the  interest  Sir  George 
took  in  HaydcHi,  though  once  temporarily  obscured,  nerer 
diminished  to  the  end  of  his  useful  life.  Sir  George  was 
much  pleased  with  the  picture,  but  hinted  that  it  was  ''quite 
large  enough  for  anjrthing "  (6  feet  by  4  feet).  Uaydcm  re- 
spectftdly  differed.  Sir  Jodiua  would  hare  ''shifted  his 
trumpet,"  and  most  men  would  haye  bowed  and  submitted; 
but  Uaydon,  although  he  had  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect for  Sir  G^rge,  rarely  conceived  it  his  duty  to  take 
his  advice.  In  six  months  '  Joseph  and  3f ary  *  was  finished 
and  sent  to  the  exhibition  (1807).  Fuseli  was  so  pleased 
with  the  picture,  he  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  the  line,  but 
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dinners,  the  First  Lord  was  also  fond  of  a  quiet  evening,  and 

, .  many  times  would  send  for  Haydon  to  come  and  dine  with 

kirn  alone.    Haydon  was  a  good  listener,  and  eager  to  hear  a 

man  who  had  played  a  part  in  public  affairs,  talk  frankly 

about  them.    Lord  Mulgrave  talked  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  the 

men  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  India  and  Lord  Wellesley, 

of  Ireland  and  the  Union,  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  and  of 

Napoleon,  and  generally  upon  the  current  events  of  the  day, 

which,  I  regret  to  say,  Haydon  has  been  too  prudent  to  record, 

or  we  might  have  had  some  curious  and  secret  history.    There 

is  nothing  so  entertaining  as  the  conversational  reminiscences 

of  men  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  diplomacy, 

or  war.    If  you  listen  to  them  judiciously,  they  will  let  out 

many  of  the  secret  springs  of  action  which  you  will  rarely 

find  in  their  deliberate  writings  or  published  works.     Their 

minds,  as  Macaulay  says  of  Mackintosh,  are  like  a  vast  maga- 

rine  of  facts.     "  They  recollect,  they  do  not  create,  and  you 

have  only  to  apply  the  right  key,  and  they  will  unlock  their 

stores  and  display  the  real  article  to  your  delighted  view." 

But  no  third  person  must  be  present.    Two  are  friends,  three 

are  ^*  company."     It  was  much  in  this  spirit,  I  take  it,  that 

Lord  Mulgrave  confided  to  his  eager  young  listener  many 

details  of  his  secret  mission  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  after 

Marengo;  of  the  wars  of  1805-6,  the  Copenhagen  Expedition,  the 

war  in  Spain,  Canning,  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  future 

of  Wellington,  of  whom  Lord  Mulgrave  said,  in  1809,  "  If  you 

live  to  see  it,  that  man  will  prove  a  second  Marlborough." 

In  Lord  Mulgrave  Haydon  also  found  not  only  an  attentive 
listener,  but  a  good  friend.  To  him  Haydon  would  open  his 
whole  heart,  and  reveal  all  his  aspirations  and  hopes  for 
English  art,  and  always  received  from  Lord  Mulgrave  the 
warmest  sympathy,  support,  and  advice.  But  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  grant  of  public  money  for  art  Lord  Mulgrave 
regarded  as  hopeless.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  Ministers  understand  so  little,  and  care  so  little  about,  as  art. 
You  will  never  get  a  grant  of  money  for  it.  What  you  do,  yon 
must  do  by  your  own  exertions."  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
truth  of  Haydon's  proposition,  but  he  knew  a  grant  of  money 
was  hopeless.  Considering  the  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
and  the  consequences  of  some  of  that  expenditure,  Lord  Mul- 
grave, as  a  Minister,  may  well  be  excused. 


■z  MEMOIR    )F 

!n    Mh^     nuist     -t     ill    :his   ■iininir-'nt    ind  'he^e  nleaaaz^.  < 
'•v«rjm •_':-:   'laviimi    :fvr*r  !'»st  -iiriit    -i  :iis  miiin  ■•i.ii^.*r.  but  t*:> 
ilii-i    .«•    :ii\v     ni«i<-i    liiiiy    'turiy   ■■!   rhf  Fronc'Lu  Larln.  ;in^ 
trp*'!;  .LiiTiiurs.  ;ii  'TH'T  'i  i'en^:ri.'t  iiLs   T">i»wr-r?  -.I  vf-rhai  nxpre*- 

in*  v.i-.  i.p.Mn  t iiiniiirsT.  i  :inu  :dm  liy*  "  .ataokiiiir "  Iralian. 
W'M.ii-  iiLT'-?  'I  lis  •iMnmtil  irr?  UIl'U  ritu  rerns  .imi  iiliums 
iri«i  r:iii>iiiii«Mis.  lutii  lu  iMti  ^nasTor'^a  riic  :;m:riiiire.  and 
••niiiii  ijui  !  »;iiiii'.  .'vriMr^tu.  ami  Liiia*)  m  rhf  •riirinaL  It  was 
till-  >Jiiin-  u  V'-rvTUiuir  n*  indL-rt'.M»iv.  "  Hii >r"iiL:ii  *"  w;is  hs 
wi'T'l.  rinn*  Viis  Hfniinir  *i  "*hr  :)***tT  Oiiil  .m-i  iiall"  about 
ill  in.  Tin-  :'(suit  'I  Mils  -♦dt-•uitu^^*  .viisj  -iiiii  li»-»  mii$ten?d 
l'*'i!ii-!i  iii'i  iT.iii.iii,  iiiiL  _:«)t  rhnmirii  Latin  iimi  <ireet 
t'»iii|»li*  tins  viru  LIS  irT.  iii.'i  !ii.s  «*vimpit^ti*  mu^Trrv  oi' that, 
:tiiit  =r  ■iiiiflt  'm*  uimittf-d  riuir.  'M.iisiiiL-niiir  ;ill  riiinirs.  he  »iid 
ui'll.  hiiriiii:  Mil'  -riisoii  li  L3(»7  Ha.y<i*.ni 'ayls  utrain  ret»alled 
iii'itn*  iiv  Lii  Li-i-i  [I'liT  -o  'lis  'LiTJifr.  'vini  iuul  l)P»k«^n  his  "tendon 
Ai*iiill"-s  '  tt  L  l).iil.  iiiiL    vjis  laintrU  for  lii't*.     Wllkie  5tr"»n:rlv 

• 

.iiiM-^fil  liiin  ri»  -'-r  ro -.VMric  •viiilt'  it  h»»ine  .iml  paint  p«.>rtrditfl 
lnr  jir:ir!;4M».  rius  itivn'i-  Sir  'nMiFix'?  LVaiunont  Ltmiirmetl, 
|ir.iv;it«'i  •'  vmu  ii»  -ii-r  liluw  yiiurs»'li  r>>  be  Ii-d  away  tr«»ni  High 
Art  l.v  rill*  :iiiin«-y  v.-n  -nn  -[iiii-kly  r»-:iliz(.-  l»y  p«*rTr:iits."  Hay- 
4li.li  i;irrif!i  :ii.-  .uiv^i't-  .[i  wn  wirii  [lim  ri»  PlvnuHith.  an-l  imnie- 
fliiitiiv  Ih-.mii  Til  lainr  :-<.rtrviit.'5  «•!  his  rivninuth  t'rieinis  at 
lit'lri-ii  '.^uiin-.-L"*  ii-ii':ul — :i  v-ry  '•  hantisonn* "  prit.v,  ho  fninkly 
ji'lniit^,  rMii>ii!tTiit:i  xlw  ^Hiall  m'.rit  ft  th»^  pictures.*  By  the 
timiiiltunjH  kinilni->s  **t  lii.'*  iriMRils  he  made  numev  su  fast  its  to 
n-itiiiiish  WilUi"  and  almii  himself.  Then,  like  Wycherley 
with  tin?  KinL^  ffaviliin  ran  awav  irom  his  ir<x)d  fortune,  married 

•  fifiyfi'-n  ii*  fprjiiiiitly  nrriin.-»l  hy  bi«irmph*?rs  rif  hnlilin^  portniit  pAiDting  ia 
^'iml  t'"ui*ui]'i.  TliiH  in  '^mU'.  an  f:rmr.  \Vh:it  lic  riiliculed  and  ilciiiiidf.'vl  was, 
iiiit  |K.rliMit.  "imintinj^,"  liiit  jif'rfMit  "  n.annfaoturL-."  H(-  hail  no  rontemjit  f'T 
fiiivtliiii!^  iv-t\  ir»  iiri.  \U-  (ilijcrtoil  nnly  t<»  thi-  Duprcmary  being  given  tn  portrait, 
nnil  |initii'filiirly  !'•  tin*  t]ft«KtnhU;  raiir.itiins  of  bis  day,  ovi-r  and  aUivo,  aiid 
iilnii'-t  t<i  I  lie  I  \i|iiwi(iM  (>l,  (ill  tii^li'T  art.  Mnny  jiiisiingeH  migbt  lie  quoted  from 
lii^  .li>iiM>nli  i*f  ItiM  bi^h  npiiiioii  of  u''>"d  i^ortrnit  {Kiiuting.  One  or  twn  oi^cur  U» 
Till  :  "  A  It  II  bmini;  };i>Ti<  thnmcb  hit*  iin-panitnry  Htm  lit  b/'  be  writes  of  a  pupil, 
■•  )•  t  bMM  )':i>tit  pill  till  ilM  ililicciitly.  lie  ^^ill  tlml  it  of  tbe  very  fin>t  imp  irtkncc." 
Av  i".  I  ti'"l  in  liiM  .b'Miniil :  "TLrn-  ir<  iMum'tliing  in  tbe  eminent  {lurtrait 
I  Y  1  ti  vv  tt.  tn  111!  ir  i1  iilv  III  111  |iiT|N'tiiid  iiiti-nN^nrsr  witb  Xatiin.',  ibat  paintt-niof 
I  '  1- M  >-n*>  niu:)ix  1o -k  :it  witli  ail\iiiitai:i',  and  bnni  fn>in.*'  In  bii^  e\ii]rnee 
) . :'  :.  yyi  Viviii'^  r.^inniitti  I-.  \S'M\  llaydou  hjiys :  **Wi*  owe  un  i-verlnrtiii}; 
.  i"  .-t'  ■  f  y  ivn^t  I  rtoitini;.  fi't,  b.d  Hun'  Uen  in'ne  after  tlie  Kct'ormtttii-n, 
t   I  niT  n.  II  ij  1  i^i  i;"«'i'«  •  ni  I  iitin  ly  "   -1'.!'. 
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Knwelf  to  Bigh  Art,  as  Wycherley  did  to  Lady  Drogheda,  to 
tnd  iimself  in  the  end  very  much  in  the  same  sad  plight.* 

In  iforember  of  this  year  Haydon  suffered  a  sad  loss  in  the 
•faatii  o/his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  She  died 
U  Salt  Hill,  on  the  road  to  London,  whither  Haydon  was  bringing 
'ifir  for  medical  advice.  He  returned  to  Ide,  near  Exeter,  and 
hnied  her  in  the  old  family  tomb.  To  the  day  of  his  o^-n 
dtttli  he  cherished  her  memory. 

By  the  first  of  January,  1808,  Haydon  had  returned  to 
[lOndon,  and  having  removed  to  41,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
legent  Street,  he  commenced  Lord  Mulgrave's  commission  of 
Dantatus.'  t  The  moment  selected  is  when  Dentatus,  fiercely 
lessing  back  his  assailants,  is  to  be  crushed  by  the  rock  being 
uown  on  him  &om  above.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  full  of  life, 
I  Leigh  Hunt  said,  "  like  a  bit  of  embodied  lightning,"  the 
tion  is  so  immediate.  It  was  while  engaged  on  this  picture ' 
at  Haydon  first  made  acquaintance  with  John  and  Leigh 
nnt.    Wilkie  introduced  the  Hunts  to  Haydon ;  but  where 

how  Wilkie  made  their  acquaintance  does  not  appear.  ' 
3igh  Hunt  was  a  great  contrast  in  every  respect  to  Wilkie. 
onething  &om  each  put  into  one  would  have  made  a 
trfect  character.  Hunt  was  good-looking  and  agreeable, 
iiich  Wilkie  certainly  was  not;  and  Hunt  was  witty,  well- 
ad,  fond  of  music,  of  high  poetic  temperament,  and  full  of 
in  and  sparkle,  in  all  of  which  Wilkie  was  deficient.  But  if 
)  had  no  wit  and  no  music,  and  not  much  conversation  or 
)etry,  and  nothing  to  boast  of  by  way  of  looks,  Wilkie  had 
x)d  qualities.  He  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace  and  pick  his 
iy,  and  would  never  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  or  yours,  "  to 
ast  his  eggs,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  he  was  wholly  innocent  of 
lis  and  discounters.  Wilkie,  in  short,  was  the  more  judicious 
lend.  He  was  the  man  to  settle  and  direct  you,  but  he 
)uld  not  lend  you  a  sixpence,  or  his  name.     The  other,  to 

*  Charles  II.  was  80  delightecl  with  Wycherley  tliat  he  was  on  tlio  point  of 
idog  him  Governor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  u  salary  of  15(iOZ.  n  year, 
^■chfriey  meanwhile  fell  in  love  with  La<ly  Droglieda,  or  she  with  him,  negh-ctt^d 
J  King/lob-t  his  appr^intment,  miirrie*!  Lady  Droglu^la,  and  in  a  few  years  found 
naelf  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  languished  for  seven  years,  wjjcn  Jameb  II., 
o  nniemlx:rfd  him  kindly,  paid  his  debts,  and  relcused  him. — Kd. 
\  •  Dentatus*  is  in  the  colloctiun  at  Mulgnive  Castle,  near  Whitby.  It  is  a 
»met  picture,  very  fine  in  colour  and  drawing,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
wa^  engraved  in  England  by  Harvey,  and  in  France,  where  it  was  higiily 
^med,  and  held  to  have  **  established  the  p<iinter's  reputation."— £i>. 
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Nature    and    Idea   he   hail    in    ^.lin,  ^.>niz:iz    un«  tut    •tz'^'t.:::! 

anti»iue3.*  "The  first  thinir  I  dir*!  mv -y-r,   n."  -.»-  vr:.--.  •  » .3 

the  wrist  of  a  tiirtire  in  ime  '..f  :ii»-  >mait-  sr''*\T-^.  z.  v  .:  ::   •  ^-• 

visible  the  radius  jind  th«-  nlmu     I  t.u?   l^T.  ili^Ll!-..   •  r  1    «i«i 

nevf^r  seen  them  hinte*!  .it  in   inv  r't-niiiir  ttt.-t  n  '..  -   ll::    >-. 

I  dartetl  mv  eve  to  the  »-Il>;w  .iii«i  Hi-x':i»'    ur-r  ■■  r--.--  '  .••.":..■•• 

affecting  the  shape.  :i^  in  aiifir^-.     I  -ii-v  "uiiir  ".it-   irrr.   •  j-    :i 

ref»ose.  an«l  th#=  a«.-tt  psirw  in  r»-iii:LLin«  n.  isi  _n  .::ar-i7^'.      .1  -  .-irr 

beat!     If  I  ha«l  -ise^n  nt'thin^r  ^-L**^  I  Ami  ^^-r^  -r*   ".j:*  ■■    ■; — ri 

me  to  nature  tor  the  rvst  '.i  my  iiiV-.     Eur  t  .-r.  ^  —.rr.-:  ~.   *;.?• 

Theseus,  and  saw  that  -v^^iy  :"«nn   -vriji    i*'-r-;    ■-    *!■•.  :.     r 

re[io:?e:  when  I  *aw  th-?  r^"  iid*-?*    f  j.>     tr;<c  'ir'-. 

rtretehed  trom  the  •h' nM'-r  I^Iiuitr.  ""-1-:^   -..:„•-•:  :-—•.."•:.   *..  : 

the  «»ther  side.   •*i.m[r-^!*4-d    :r-.m  '.i*r   -i.- •:.-:»-:'    .:*ii:r-.      ■  :..' 

push"-*!  *?I'.«?e  zo  th»-  '•[■in*-.  i>  lit-  r-^rr-l    n  ....-  -.'''  -v      n.-:   i  ..-:i 

I  turned  t4>  the  n;.-!??^!.'*    irA  '•    'jt-  ri;.-.\ *.::-•   -.T—    .  -.  .:. .    s..* 

the  TR'^l  hertjii?  -stylr  -j'  ir.  :•  m"«Z'-:    v::.:    i..  •..-    -s-r.:...i 

detail  r»f  ai;tu:il  Li:«-,  rii--  riiln^r  vi.*  :.  n.-  ir    n«- •  *;.■:    .  r  -  --r. ' 

"  Xow."  he  ad'Ls.  in  a  hnr^r     i  - -r*  riJirTir;..    -r.:..  '.r-:w^i.  •  ;.  » 

^tasl lipvl/orhufii/t*!  AUitntLi.'  '  Z-  r.u.i.--:  .i:;rr:f  :.  ■  .■  r:.:-  1.;..:. 

l<»kin:r  at  hL?  fi:iur^-  •c  L»»Tnr.iriij  r-.r/i   ::.-,-j-i-r.  •  :.^.:^.-:    i;r    :.,- 

ah.iminable  EL-is*.""  Pii»-i:.  Tirii  '.i»-  !»-'t--   i  .'-1  ri  .-!_-::..  .:.i  ■  :.  'i 

put  h iniseli'  ai.':iin  at  ^ •  h»  ••  .■  L  in» i  :•  r  '.Lr-^  ii*  11  :.:.•■  i.*-:. :    . .  -  :.■.  -^, 

fn:»m  mnm  to  nii-ini^iir.  It.i^s.-s.  i.-  n-.   r  •".!    —   :..:r    -  . 

As  this  Elirin  m-ar^-i'T  ■•.:»—::•  r<  jr-tr.  -  ;:?-••-:  .:.*  ■..-..    .,:,' 
and  tort^ines.  I  niiiv  V  -t-mi :?"■-:  *     ->i  -   :■•■■•."....-       -     ••.  -. 
whi'^h    he    rVIt   •■i    Tiitr   ;ih:i.:-t    i.:*:   .iii-.r.Xiu   i-      i.,.- 
marl'Ies  wis    ^".•«>n    -?;il-— 1    Ji     .:♦— rii  n.      if*.  .*■.»•    .\  ...:.: 
L<tpl  Al»^rieen,  and   i  -mall    *:.-.  le     ■'  • -^•.•'*.ii-.:.  '  •    ..'-•-.- 
wh<»^  ehiet  7eiar;«.c.  *-tn.-^  *•     ia'-   #^^-n  ir  '.i'-   .»■-...:;;.., r.,  ..    t 
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gmye,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Steyne  when  he  asked  the  rector  to  meet  the  priest  at  his 
taUe,  and  enjoyed  the  combat  that  followed,  to  have  been 
patting  the  back  of  his  Devonshire  lad.  Both  he  and  Sir 
George  Beamnont  relished  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  and  his  learned  Mends.  The  result  of  the  contest  was 
that,  society  began  to  lose  futh  in  their  ancient  prophet; 
opinion  became  divided ;  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  went  down. 
Yet,  80  powerful  with  Ministers  was  the  influence  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti, they  kept  the  question  of  purchase  open  for  eight  years 
longer,  and,  but  for  Haydon,  they  would  have  cleverly  secured 
the  rejection  of  the  marbles  in  the  end.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  kill  a  truth  by  clamorous  denial,  the  marbles  would 
have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  us.  For  neither  ministers,  nor 
society  knew  more  of  the  basis  of  beauty  in  art,  or  how  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  than  its  predecessors  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  But  Haydon's 
influence  was  growing  every  day.  West,  Lawrence,  (Joethe, 
Bumohr,  Denon,  Waagen,  and  all  the  best  men  were  on 
his  side,  and,  when  he  saw  the  marbles,  Canova.  ^I  ad- 
mire," writes  Canova  to  Lord  Elgin  (10  Nov.  1815),  "the 
truth  of  nature  united  to  the  choice  of  the  finest  forms.  Every- 
thing breathes  life  with  a  veracity,  with  an  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  art,  but  without  the  least  ostentation  or  parade  of  it, 
which  is  concealed  by  consummate  skill.  The  naked  is  per- 
fect flesh,  and  most  beautiful  of  its  kind."  This  confirmed  all 
that  Haydon  had  been  saying  for  the  eight  previous  years. 

For  three  months  longer  Haydon  continued  to  draw  from 
the  Elgin  Marbles  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  form 
of  those  exquisite  fragments,  and  brought  his  hand  and  mind 
into  due  subjection.  The  same  sincerity  and  foresight  which 
appears  in  his  early  study  of  anatomy  is  yet  more  prominent 
in  his  immediate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  marbles. 
Here  too,  we  see  again  how  real,  how  thorough,  this  lad  was ; 
with  what  quick  sense  and  courage  he  acted ;  how  com- 
pletely he  felt  and  understood  that  the  highest  genius  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  you  to  your  ambition  without  industry, 
without  sincerity,  without  truth.  No  matter  how  disheartening 
the  discovery  that  he  had  begun  to  paint  before  he  was 
qualified,  the  moment  Haydon  saw  the  truth  clearly,  he  put 
aside  his  palette  and  brushes,  went  back  in  all  humility  to  his 
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was  significant.  Where  was  this  ante-room  ?  That  same  day 
West  met  Sir  George  Beamnont,  and  said  West,  who  was  as 
deep  as  Garrick,  shaking  Sir  George  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
looking  into  his  eyes,  "  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
have  hung  ^  Dentatus '  in  the  best  place  in  the  whole  Academy ;" 
and  before  Sir  George,  good  easy  man,  could  recover  his 
delight,  and  ask  where,  West  pressed  his  hand  warmly  and  bade 
him  adieu.  Unluckily  West  met  Lady  Beaumont's  carriage 
round  the  comer.  She  wayed  her  hand,  and  according  to 
her  account,  stopped  him:  "What  have  you  done  with 
*  Dentatus  ?' "  He  flattered  her  with  the  same  charming  fiction : 
**  Done  with  it !  why  we  have  hung  it  in  the  very  best  place  in 
the  Academy."  "  How  nice  of  you !"  said  Lady  Beaumont. 
But  then,  with  that  laudable  desire  for  a  "  fact "  which  has 
distinguished  the  sex  since  Sophia  of  Hanover  used  to  puzzle 
Leibnitz  by  the  subtlety  of  her  metaphysical  questions,  she 
added  in  her  sweetest  tone,  "  And  pray  vihere  may  this  best 
place  be  ?  "  Bluebeard's  chamber  was  nothing  to  the  question, 
or  the  place.  West  tried  to  parry ;  Lady  Beaumont  kept  him 
to  the  point.  "  No,  no,  but  uihere  ?  tell  me  exactly.^'  "  Well,'* 
said  West,  driven  to  it  at  last,  "just  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Octagon-room,"  and  here  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing.  "  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Beaumont,  her  sympathies 
touched,  "  what  a  distressing  cough  you  have  got !  pray  take 
care  of  yourself,  good-bye."  West  waved  his  adieux,  he  could 
not  speak,  poor  man,  and  Miladi  drove  on,  repeating  to  herself 
"  the  Octagon-room — that's  something  new.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
nice."  That  evening  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Haydon  dined  with 
them,  and  Lady  Beaumont,  full  of  her  news,  told  it  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  as  a  great  surprise.  To  her  vexation  he  did  not 
show  any  pleasure.  When  a  pretty  woman  gives  you  a 
surprise,  you  should  always  show  delight.  Lord  Mulgrave  on 
the  contrary  knitted  his  brows,  looked  sullen,  and  slowly 
asked,  "  And  pray  did  West  ever  hang  any  of  his  own  pictures 
in  the  Octagon-room  ?"  said  then  he  explained  what  the  Octiigon- 
room  was.  He  knew  it  well.  It  was  the  lumber-room  of  the 
Academy,  without  light,  where  a  superfluous  picture  was  now 
and  then  hung  by  academicians  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Lord 
Mulgrave  was  mortified,  and  to  a  nobleman  and  minister  who 
had  just  given  one  himdred  and  fifty  guineas  to  a  lad  for  a 
historical  picture,  which  everybody  had  predicted  would  create  a 
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more  inyidious  task,  I  fail  to  see  any  reasonable  ground 
of  defence  for  their  conduct  towards  Haydon  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Foseli  subsequently  explained  the  whole  transaction  to 
Haydon.  I  belieye  he  had  his  information  from  Stothard, 
who  was  present  at  the  operation  of  taking  down.  During 
Fuseli's  absence  from  town,  Shee,  Phillips,  and  Howard,  the 
three  hangers  for  the  year,  went  to  West  on  the  last  day  and 
asked  him  to  give  them  an  order  to  remove  the  *  Dentatus  * 
from  where  Fuseli  had  hung  it.  First,  they  said,  the  phice  in 
which  Fuseli  had  put  it  did  not  allow  justice  to  bo  done  to 
its  merits — the  light  was  not  good  enough — ^and  they  were  so 
considerate  of  the  young  man's  reputation  they  proposed  to 
put  it  in  the  dark!  Then  they  said  it  was  a  "glaring" 
picture,  and  killed  the  pictures  by  academicians  on  each  side 
of  it,  so  that  of  course  the  dark  was  just  the  place  for  it.  But 
this  was  to  some  extent  an  idle  plea,  for  it  never  could  have 
been  a  glaring  picture,  though  it  very  probably  extinguished 
the  academical  works  on  each  side.  Stothard  said  he  protested 
against  the  removal  of  the  picture,  particularly  into  the  ante- 
room, as  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  the  hangers 
persisted,  and  brought  up  Northcote  and  West  to  look  at  the 
picture.  There  was  an  animated  discussion,  and  West  ordered 
the  picture  to  be  put  into  the  ante-room.* 

When  in  1814  the  hangers  of  that  year  hung  Martin's 
*  Clytie '  and  *  Joshua '  in  this  same  ante-room,  Martin  con- 
sidered himself  so  insulted  he  refused  to  exhibit  again,  and  for 
sixteen  years  in  succession  abstained  from  sending  a  single 
work  to  the  Academy.  When  his  enemies  were  dead  Martin 
began  to  exhibit  there  once  more.  It  almost  seems  a  j)rivilege 
of  societies  of  art  and  literature  to  embarrass  and,  if  jx)88il)le,  to 
suppress  rising  reputations.  Haydon  and  Martin  were  not  to 
escape  where  Gainsborough  had  been  made  to  suflfer.t 

♦  Haydon  always  believed  that  his  fellow-townsmaD,  Northooto,  was  rcjilly  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  wliole  affair.  It  may  have  Ixjen  so.  Northcoto  wtis  pniwoHsi'd 
by  DAtnrc  of  that  subtle  spirit  of  intrigue  which  cannot  resist  tlic  tetnptiiiion  of 
making  mischief,  or  of  injuring  a  rival.  But  I  can  find  no  groundH  for  putting  the 
blame  specially  upon  Northcote,  although  it  is  probable  enough  he  hail  his  sliaro 
in  the  transaction. — Ed. 

t  In  tlie  exhibition  of  1809  I  find  that  Howard  and  Phillips,  two  of  the 
hangers  who  removed  Haydon's '  Dentatus,'  had  each  of  tlieni  eight  pioturiM  of 
their  own  on  the  line,  not  one  of  which,  as  Leigh  liiuit  said,  was  '*  worth 
'  Dentatus's '  litUe  toe."— Ed. 
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had  not  one  single  Tote.    ^  Numbers,"  says  Newman,  ^  increase 
the  effect  and  diminish  the  shame  of  injustice." 

Leslie,  R.A.^  in  his  o£Scial  capacity  always  denied  this 
rejection  of  Haydon  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  charged  Haydon 
with  nntrothfidness  in  his  accusation  against  the  Academy. 
But  finding  the  fact  to  be  ofiicially  recorded — he  might  have 
fonnd  this  out  before,  one  would  think — ho  does  Haydon  thinly 
justice  in  his  Autobiography  (p.  224),  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  to  be  published  until  after  his  own  death.  Therein  Leslie 
says,  **  This  (viz.  the  election  of  Da  we  in  preference  to  Hay- 
don) was  certainly  disgracefal."  "  Haydon's  *  Dentatus '  should 
assuredly  have  made  him  an  Associate." 

Coming  so  quickly  upon  the  *  Dentatus '  affair,  this  rejection 
confirmed  Haydon's  suspicion  that  historic  art  was  disapproved 
by  the  Academy,  in  whose  hands  rested  the  honours  of  the 
profession.  Either  that,  or,  a  certain  clique  in  the  Academy, 
jealous  of  the  yoxmg  painter,  but  failing  to  find  just  grounds 
for  his  rejection  in  future,  sought  to  make  him  commit  some 
outbreak  of  passion,  when  they  could  appeal  to  their  prudence 
in  keeping  out  a  young  man  who  knew  so  little  how  to  con- 
trol himself.  Hence  the  *  Dentatus'  incident,  but  here  Haydon's 
extreme  moderation  disconcerted  them.  Now  came  his  re- 
jection, coupled  with  the  selection  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
stndent  Wilkie.  This  would  mortify  him  surely,  and  turn  him 
to  bay  when  he  would  rage  with  a  fujry  that  would  recall  the 
days  of  Barry.  To  their  disappointment  Haydon  took  this 
fresh  proof  of  their  intolerance  calmly,  and  sensibly.  It 
wounded  him,  but  he  was  to  some  extent  consoled  by  seeing 
Wilkie  elected,  and  what  mortification  ho  felt  was  more  for  his 
particular  style  of  art  than  for  his  own  personal  position.  But 
it  was  an  ungenerous  act,  and  well  may  Leslie  say  it  was 
"  disgraceful." 

West  and  his  colleagues  would  have  had  no  groimd  of 
complaint  if  Haydon  had  straightly  attacked  them  lefjeialionis. 
What  right  had  they  to  reject  him  ?  He  had  bc^on  0110  of  their 
most  vigorous  and  diligent  pupils ;  ho  was  far  b(7on<l  all  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  himian  form,  and,  in  his  power  of  drawing 
West  himself  could  not  compete  with  him ;  nor  was  there 
one  historical  painter,  or  work  in  the  Academy  that  (.'oiild 
compare  with  him  or  his  *  Dentatus.'  Assuredly  the  object  of 
the   institution   of    the   Itoyal   Academy   was   to   foster  uiid 
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'•ni'rjiirajrft  art,  not  to  caress  and  protect  a  body  of  m<Iifferent 
artJHtH.  "  Hji4l  tluTfj  been  twenty  historical  painters."*  writt^ 
Hsiydon,  "and  [  :il<mo  rejecte<U  it  would  hare  been  an  vbjec- 
tioii  t«>  me  only.  But  there  being  <jnly  myself  pursuing 
hiHtorif^il  puintin^,  it  Ix^hoved  those  who  had  the  power  to 
foNttffr,  <*ncr>iint^e,  and  assist  me.  By  rejecting  me  they  laid 
tli(;inwdv<*s  o[X;n  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  not  so  much 
diHliki?  of  ni(i  as  of  the  stylo  of  art  I  was  pursuing.  Had  I 
coriw;nt4^1  to  '  puint  [)ortr:uts/  sis  Northcote  told  me  I  *  must.* 

tlif^re  would  liiive  been  no  <lii!iculty.     But  it  was  because  I  hail 

if 

iiMpinMi  to  riomffthiu^  hijjher  in  art;  because  I  wishe«l  to  correct 
tlu;  huijitiiui  riloveniinesH  of  the  English  school  in  drawin;;; 
li^tfraiiKi;  f  hud  miiHtf.'red  anatomy  (most  superficially  knt^wn 
oidy  to  VVir.st) ;  and  Ixtcuiise,  in  '  Dentatus,'  I  had  made  the 
llrnt  reHiiliiti;  iitt4;mpt  in  the  century  to  unite  colour,  expres- 
HJoii,  li^iit,  sluulow,  and  hen)io  form  with  correct  ilrawin^r.  I 
waH  to  Ih;  ^  put  down '  by  the  professors  in  an  aca<Iemy  founded 
for  tike  iinxliurtion  and  advancement  of  works  of  this  descrip- 
ti«in."  Thi.*Me  an^  t»?mp<;nite  and  sensible  remarks,  and  dispel 
tlir  Mtiit<Miirntrt  whiirh  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  attributing 
to  i  lay  don  a  pasHionate  dtfsire  for  revenge.  He  never  thought 
of  aiiytliiiif;^  of  thi-  kind.  What  he  tried  to  effect,  and  wished 
ti>  n*'.*:  I'tfirctfiiU  wart  such  a  reform  of  the  Royal  Academy  as 
would  \i\y*'.  a  fair  r)ian<!e  to  every  department  of  art.  Haydon 
WaH  an  riitiiiirtiiirtt  in  his  art,  I  ailmit,  but  he  was  practical  in 
iii.^  «'rit.hiiHiaHm.  Tlironghoiit  his  whole  struggle  with  the  Boyai 
Ariulcmy  ill*  hihowrt,  not  only  that  he  knew  how  to  wait,  but, 
vf\i*M  waiting  was  over,  how  to  lict,  and  when  he  did  act  he 
|irov<-d  tluit  hi;  kntrw  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it. 
KntiitiHiiMrii  t<;nijH>rfMl  by  so  much  patience,  forethought,  and 
kiiowhM|pr'%  Uiromes  a  valuable  quality. 

|{«rf'ori!  thi:  florto  ut  the  season,  1809,  Haydon  left  town, 
takiii;^  VVilkir  with  him,  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather,  at 
f'lyrriotitfi.  Ihrre,  in  his  hospitable  house,  they  seem  to  Jiave 
tf!iijoyfrfi  tiutriiM^dves  heartily,  passing  a  month  or  five  weeks 
iKtw^i'H  my  grandfather's  country  house  at  Underwoo«l,  and  his 
hofirti-  at  riynioiith,  and  Ixiing  dine<l  out  and  lionised  in  all 
r|ii)irt^Trt.  'I'h^ry  |)aHHed  on,  in  August,  to  visit  Haydon's  uncle, 
thr*  \miT  of  (.'hftddar,  who  showed  Wilkie  everv  attention  in 
his  jKiwrT,  |H>iiiting  «)nt  the  Ix^auties  of  the  country, the  famous 
cjifl'rt  and  caverurt,  Ac,  to  all  of  which,  Haydon  relates,  Wilkie 
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was  singularly,  insensible,  his  ^^  whole  attention  being  absorbed 
in  obserring  the  manners  and  expressions  of  the  people  before 
him.***  Wilkie  would  have  derived  more  real  delight  from  one 
hour  with  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  than  from  all  the  glories  of 
Venice  and  the  Adriatic. 

From  Cheddar  they  passed  on  to  Bath  to  pay  a  short  visit 
to  Mrs.  Hnn,  the  mother  of  Canning,t  and  an  old  friend  of 
Haydon's — in  fact,  it  was  she  who  taught  him  to  read — and 
from  thence  returned  to  London,  and  went  down  to  Cole-Orton 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont.  Here  they  spent 
a  delightful  fortnight,  lounging  in  the  lovely  gardens,  riding 
over  the  country,  wandering  about  the  woods  and  rocks  of 
CShamwood,  sketching,  painting,  walking,  talking,  and  enjoying 
to  the  full  that  most  enjoyable  form  of  existence,  life  in  an 
English  gentleman's  country-house.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  world,  and  when  your  host  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  best-informed  men  in  Europe,  and  your  hostess 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  her  sex,  a  fortnight  of  such  a  life 
at  Cole-Orton  is  as  near  an  earthly  paradise — if  the  weather  be 
fine— as  anything  we  can  expect  here  below. 
'  It  was  here  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  had  previously  given 
Haydon  a  commission,  now  agreed  to  a  life-size  picture,  and 
settled  the  subject.  It  was  to  be  a  scene  from  *  Macbeth.* 
But  unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  neither  thought  of  a 
written  agreement  for  reference  in  case  of  misunderstanding. 
Haydon,  I  presume,  was  too  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  paint 

^  Thronghont  the  whole  tonr  Wilkie  diiiplayed  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
beantiful  scenery  he  was  taken  to  visit.  A  Devonshire  *'  combe  "  he  could  not 
understand,  bat  a  west  country  ploughboy  was  a  study  to  him.  Haydon,  who 
kept  a  "  Jonmal "  of  their  jaunt,  seems  to  have  been  as  much  piqued  at  Wilkie's 
preference  as  De  Maistro  with  Madame  de  Hautcastel,  when  he  offered  her  a 
roae  for  the  ball : — *'  Elle  la  prit,  la  posa  sor  sa  toilette  sans  la  regardcr,  et  sans 
me  regarder  moi-mcme.  Nous  faisons,  ma  rose  et  moi,  une  fort  triste  figure.  *  Ne 
Toyez-voos  pas,'  disait-elle  &  sa  femme  de  chambre,  *  ne  voycz-vous  pas  que  ce 
caraoo  est  beancoup  trop  large  ponr  ma  taille ?'"  &c.,  &o.  Much  as  Madame  wus 
arranging  her  '*caraco"  for  effect,  was  Wilkie  studying  the  aboriginals  before 
him. — Ed. 

t  This  friendship  between  the  younjr  painter  and  Canning^a  mother  may  servo 
to  explain  the  extraordinary  coldness  Canning  always  showed  to  Haydon.  Ho 
would  hardly  speiik  to  him  when  they  met  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends,  and 
never  of  Mrs.  Hun.  Canning  always  seemed  ashamed,  and  Haydon  always  suid 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  poor  relations,  and  guilty  of  a  most  unsttcial  arroganco 
towards  his  former  friends.  But  I  think  this  can  hardly  be  asserted  of  him  with 
regard  to  his  mother,  with  whom  ho  reguhirly  cx)rre8punded,  and  did  not  forg(;t  to 
provide,  his  own  official  pension  of  500/.  a  year  lx,*ing  made  over  by  ( -anning, 
in  1801,  to  Mrs.  Hun  and  her  daughter,  Canning's  half-sister,  for  their  two 
lives. — Ed. 
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be  worried  like  Wilkie,  and  all  would  have  gone  well.  But  this 
terrible  *  Macbeth,'  the  full-size  of  life,  appalled  the  poor  man. 
Haydon  should  have  yielded,  and  have  painted  the  picture  the 
cabinet-size  Sir  George  wanted.  "Why  did  I  not  yield ?"  Haydon 
asks  himseK  thirty  years  later,  when  good  Sir  George  is  safe  in 
his  tomb — he  was  careful  not  to  put  himseK  to  the  question  any 
earlier — and  he  answers  himself,  "Because  my  mind  wanted 
the  discipline  of  eariy  training."  The  admission  could  do  him 
no  harm  then.  But  Nemo  nascitur  sapiens,  sedfiL  At  length 
matters  were  to  some  extent  arranged.  Sir  George  gave  way, 
and  by  the  18th  December,  1809,  I  find  Sir  George  \*Titing 
of  some  fresh  change,  "  I  approve  of  the  alteration  extremely ;" 
and  then,  as  if  to  give  him  good  heart  after  their  recent  mis- 
understanding, Sir  George  £wlds,  "  Laugh  at  those  who  sneer  at 
your  perseverance.  Were  you  only  to  produce  a  few  excellent 
pictures,  how  far  better  it  is  than  disgusting  mankind  with 
cartloads  of  crude  and  undig(jsted  works !  The  lion  produces 
but  few,  but  they  are  princely  whelps.  The  meaner  animals 
overwhelm  the  earth  with  squeaking,  grunting  reptiles.  Re- 
member the  perseverance  of  the  Grecian  sculptors.  Depend 
on  it,  one  exquisite  and  perfect  work  will  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  what  is  commonly  called  immortality." 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  over  '  Macbeth,'  Lord  Mulgrave, 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  came  to  him  with  news.  The  Diroct^^rs 
of  the  British  Gallery  were  about  to  offer  one  hundred  guineas 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  historical  picture  by  a  living  English 
painter.  "  Now,"  said  Lord  Mulgrave,  "  let  me  persuade  you 
to  send  '  Dentatus.' "  Haydon  demurred,  "  unless  West,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  going  to  compete."  This 
is  a  touch  of  character.  Lord  Mulgrave  explained  that  West 
would  not  compete,  but  that  Howard,  one  of  the  hangers  of 
*  Dentatus,'  was  to  be  the  Academy  champion.  Haydon  and 
Lonl  Mulgrave  chuckled  over  this,  we  may  be  sure,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  '  Dentatus '  shoidd  be  sent  to  compete.*  Wilkie, 
when  he  heard  of  this  intention,  came  down  with  his  usual 
caution — "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  only  just  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  Academy."  There  was  always  a  struggle  in 
Wilkie's  mind  between  his  regard  for  Haydon,  conipassion  for 
bis  ill-treatment,  anxiety  for  his  success,  and  profound  revc.'renee 

♦  In  his  Autobiography  Haydon  gives  a  different  version  of  tliin  incident, 
says  that  he  **  asked  *'  Lord  MolgraTe,  and  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  ''  out  of  slieer 
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reserve,  and  thns  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Haydon  mainly, 
I  suspect^  by  Wilkie's  advice,  and  with  the  view  piribably  to 
test  the  feeling  of  the  Academy,  sent   in  a  >mall   cabinet 
picture  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  for  the  exhibition  of  l^lf».  the 
Academy  hangers  immediately  put  it  into  the  darkest  comer 
of  the  Octagon-room !     Haydon,  hearing  from  Fuseli  of  this 
fresh  indi^rnitv,  was  as  much  diverte*l  as  ansrered,  and  sroini? 
down  to  the  Acarlemy  in  person,  unhung  his  j»icture.  and  car- 
ried it  home  with  him  in  a  hacknev  coach.    This  was  the  last 
he  sent  to  the  Academv  for  sixteen   vcars.     Wilkie.  in  his 
diary,  says  that  Haydon  sent  ivco  pictures  on  this  occasiMU.  and 
tbat  both  were  hung  in  the  Octag»:in-r«>im :  if  s«>,  it  •»nly  a^rara- 
Tates  the  offence,  but  I  can  onlv  trace  this  nne. 

This,  with  the  previous  afiair  over  the  *  Dentatus.'  and  his 

own  rejection  as  an  .Associate,  crmvinced  Haydon.  as  it  would 

convince  most  men.  that  if  he  persevererl  with  Idi^l  art.  his 

career  did  not  lie  through  our  Royal  Aca^lemy.    There  was  a 

latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Royal  Aca^lemy 

and  the  spirit  of  ideal  art.     Their  great  instrument  for  the 

promotion  of  art  was  the  exaltation  of  pi.»rtrait :  and  certainly 

where  opportunity  for  crc-ative  art  is  wantin«r.  p»rtniit  may  b»'r, 

and  often  is,  the  only  means  of  pr»?serving  the  national  int»r>-^t 

in  art.     But  we  had  got  beyond  this  in  1>10,  and.  mor^rf  tver.  a 

Boval  Academv  is  establishfr*!.  and  our*  was  fxx«r^-s-!v  -^ta- 

blished  for  the  purpose  of  encourasrincr  and  supj^ortiri::  ;irt  in 

all  its  branches,  and  of  enablinir  pointers  to  hnwj:  th-ir  ii'>rks 

before  the  public.     Hence  without  meaning'  fmy  r»'t»-r»-n»":*:  to 

Haydon,  it  seems  prejudicial  that  a  s«>;iety.  r-7-tabIi.*h^-l  f-^r 

such  general  purposes,  should  take  n{n.»n  its».*lt  to  o>ri>i'I»r  any 

8tyle  of  art,  not  indecent,  as  distastrfnl  to  th^^  public.     Hayd»»ri's 

style  of  high  art  might  not  hann<>ni2e  with  the  art  oi  the 

academicians.     So  much  the  l>?tter  fur  them,  I  should  have 

thouofht.  and  certainlv  for  the  public.     I)ut  in  anv  caiv:  th^-v 

should  nut  have  put  themselTes  in  the  |i*^x?iti»>n  of  Urini'  afraid  to 

chaUenje  a   fair  c«»mparis*'m.      r»esi«l»^.   th»-r^:   in   ^•ni'^'-thiri^j 

?K;tes<jnein  an  institutii»n  r*:-;iardiii<r  itself  ai  tix^l  in  authority 

to  put  down  everj'l»Jy  and  everythiD;^  it  hap{»»-n.^  to  di.-lik^*. 

As  regards  Haydon,  the  object  of  the  majority,  in  the  cr^mpl^te 

and  evident  absence  of  any  other  grounrls  allege<l  for  his  rej^iv 

tion,  seems  clear.    It  was  to  force  him  out  of  th*-  prar^tice  (A.  i»l»-al 

art  into  that  of  portrait.  This  was  easier  plotter!  than  done.  A.^ 

VOL.  L  E 
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La  Foiitaine  tells  us,  it  is  no  clifHcalt  matter  to  Bell  the  bear's 
akin ;  but,  the  question  is.  how  will  the  bear  stand  Bkinning  ?  I 
havo  little  douM,  from  what  I  have  since  heard  and  read,  the 
academicians  counted  upon  stripping  Haydon  in  time,  but  they 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  preliminary  step  of  muzzling  him. 
What  in  effect  they  said  was,  "  Vou  are  possessed  of  certuia 
opinions  npon  art  which  we  do  not  hold  with-  It  would  injure 
our  *  custom '  to  allow  you  to  practise  that  art  within  our  oul- 
ward-bounds.  If  you  wish  to  exhibit  with  tis,  you  must  there- 
fore suppress  your  convictions  for  our  convenience,  abandon 
your  High  Art,  and  not  in  future  presume  to  have  any  opinion 
of  your  own.  If  you  will  do  this,  we  shall  be  happy  to  pat 
you  on  the  back  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  any  portrait 
you  may  send,  and  in  due  time,  perhaps,  we  may  confer  u]n<d 
you  the  honour  of  election." 

No  iyan  con  fee!  surprise  at  Haydon  rejecting  a  patronoj^o 
laden  with  such  conditions.  They  might  as  well  have  pM- 
posed  t^  take  the  eyes  out  of  Ms  head,  and  offer  him  their 
spectacles  as  an  equivalent.  Rut  so  it  was.  Just  as  HayduB 
was  brooding  over  all  this,  and  considering  whether  any  amount 
of  grafting  could  assimilate  bis  views  of  art. with  the  views  of 
this  arbitrary  club  of  pretentious  pedants,  to  whom  art  wa« 
nothing  but  a  money-making  machine,  came  that  singtUar 
intrigue  of  West,  Shee,  Phillips,  and  others,  to  drive  jioor 
humble,  harmless  Wilkio  out  of  his  beautiful  style  of  geart 
painting  into  portrait,  wherein  it  was  clearly  foreseeji  he  must 
fail. 

I  refer  to  the  famous  Bird  and  Wilkie  case,  mentioned  by 
Cunningham  in  his  *  Life  of  Wilkie,'*  This  Bird  and  Wilkie 
business  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  on  intrigue  got  ap  by 
the  portrait  academicians  of  1810  against  Wilkie.  Leslie  in 
bis  memoirs  gives  a  garbled  account  of  it,  with  the  evident 
design  of  screening  the  Academy,  and  of  throwing  the  blame 

*  The  Aendetn?  nu  Jealous  of  Wilkie,  although  he  whb  then,  1810,  one  of  thdr 
own  Purtv.  luatitutiunii  do  BODU-times  tihow  jmlntuy  of  ^Qiua,  aiiil  if  ■  man 
aliowi  a  uJBpositioa  to  lliitik  for  hitnseir,  that  IB  a  crime  never  forgiven.  Tba 
Bocr«t  of  Hucceiu  in  iDaunging  a  mupornlo  Initj,  accnu  to  be  neTer  to  go  bejotui 
the  pmoral  tt[iurebengioD.    Anj  propiwtiun  beyond  tlu)  «vei>ge  calibre  of  numb 

Em  bnvu  to  deal  witlj,  is  roccitcd  lU  a  reflwlion  on  Uie  general  auilentMHlin^ 
nlhneiunn  ia  a  nuimnn).  and  EeuJ  a  coDoealcd  reproof  on  the  apatliir  of  tlM 
Rujontf.  It  li  the  iwdu  in  all  corporate  bodies — nrt.  ecieiiee,  literature,  or  poUle 
deparlraenta.  The  csplunation,  I  auppnse,  ia  tlmt,  Ibeni  ia  so  mueh  mora  'tnodi 
tnrtlo'  than  'real'  in  the  world,  it  ih  vot]' difficult  to  decidu  ia  a  gina  omc 
which  of  the  two  one  in  dealing  nith.— Eii. 
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apon  Haydon,  but  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  these.  Bird, 
a  new  man  from  Bristol,  of  considerable  talent,  but  no  match 
for  Wilkie  either  in  humour  or  mechanical  excellence,  had 
some  pretty  bits  of  cottage  life  for  exhibition  in  1810.  Wilkie, 
it  80  happened,  had  nothing  ready  for  that  exhibition  but 
a  little  picture  of  a  man  teasing  a  girl  by  putting  on  her 
cap.  Haydon,  having  some  intimation  of  what  was  intended, 
advised  Wilkie  not  to  send  this  sketch  to  exhibition,  as  it 
was  not  fully  equal  to  his  high  reputation.  Unfortunately, 
Wilkie,  who  had  sufficient  good  sense  in  general  to  follow 
sound  advice,  was  not  always  sufficiently  self-contained  to 
resist  being  led  astray  by  interested  men.  A  certain  person 
persuaded  him  to  send  it  in.  He  sent  it  in,  and  then  began 
the  intrigue.  West,  who  always  seems  to  have  mixed  him- 
self up  in  these  transactions,  hurried  off  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  urged  him  to  send  for  Wilkie  and  advise  him 
to  remove  his  picture,  or  Bird  would  extinguish  him.  Sir 
Creole  at  once  sent  for  Wilkie,  and  told  him  West's  opinion. 
Wilkie  in  an  agony  of  doubt  flew  to  Haydon  for  counsel. 
"  No,"  said  Haydon,  "  don't  remove  it  now  it  is  there.  You 
promised  me  not  to  send  it,  but  now  you  have  sent  it,  keep  it 
there."  Wilkie  promised  to  be  firm.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
listened  again  to  the  voice  of  the  stray  charmer,  went  down  to 
the  Academy,  and  met  with  the  fate  which  befel  that  certain 
man  who  once  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Shee 
caught  him  by  the  button-hole,  the  others  crowded  up,  and  while 
they  "  would  not  permit  me,"  he  told  Haydon,  "  to  see  Bird's 
pictures,"  persuaded  him  he  had  "  no  chance  "  against  his  new 
antagonist,  and  urged  him  by  all  means  to  remove  his  own. 
Wilkie  yielded,  took  away  his  picture,  and  that  night  it  was 
all  over.  London,  Wilkie  had  acknowledged  himself  defeated. 
**  The  Academy  Council,"  Haydon  says,  "  were  in  an  ecstasy  of 
affected  concern  for  *  poor  Wilkie '  who  was  afraid  of  public 
judgment." 

On  the  private  day  Wilkie  went  down  with  Haydon,  ex- 
amined Bird's  pictures,  and  said  at  once,  "  If  I  had  known  this, 
I  never  would  have  taken  mine  away."  Bird's  pictures  Haydon 
pronounces  to  have  been  extremely  clever,  but  far  inferior  even 
to  W^ilkie's  sketch.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  *  Life  of  Wilkie,' 
confirms  this.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
picture  which  he  too  rashly  withdrew  would  have  maintained 
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his  poeition  in  art  against  all  opposition,"  and  Sir  Georir 
BeaamuDt  regretfaUy  expressed  the  same  opinion.  1 '  .i 
Wilki^'8  humiliation  was  not  ret  complete.  West  snggesi'i 
to  the  Prince  Regent  to  bay  one  of  Bird's  pictnres  and  !■ 
c^mraand  Wilkie  to  '-paint  a  companion"  to  it.  This  ailiii- 
tional  indignity  cut  W'ilkie  to  the  heart.  He  fell  seriously  i!L 
"  1  never  saw  a  man,"  writ<?s  Haydon,  "  suffer  8o  much."  On-' 
evening  when  Haydun  called  and  was  admitted  with  a  paotii:) 
as  to  Wilkie's  danger,  he  fonnd  him  "  lying  on  the  sofa  in  ii[i 
attitude  of  the  completest  despair  I  ever  witnessed.  His  he«i! 
was  leaning  on  one  hand.  He  had  a  Prayer  Book  near  him, 
and  his  whole  air  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  new  and 
B  terrible  view  of  human  nature."  It  was  many  weeks  befoM 
Wilkie  was  out  of  danger,  and  then  Sir  George  and  I^dj 
Beaumont  took  him  down  to  Dunmow,  and  nursed  bim  as  tf 
he  was  their  own  child.  After  this,  Wilkie  gradually  withilrew 
from  his  old  and  l^eautiful  style  of  cottage  life  art  to  go  nhi- 
mately  into  portrait,  in  which  he  failed.  "  He  never  j)ainlt''l 
again  as  he  had  before,"  writes  Haydon ;  "  his  Biibse((Ut-nt  works 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  his  own  hoD'si 
conviction  that  he  was  honestly  doing  what  he  was  best  fitt»l 
to  do.     He  went  abroad,  and  came  back  a  negation  in  art." 

All  this  deeply  affected  Wilkie's  old  friend.  "I  date  my 
disgust  at  the  mean  passions  of  the  art,"  writes  Haydon, 
"  from  this  moment."  The  best  men  in  the  Academy,  Fowli. 
Lawrence,  Northcoto,  Stothard,  and  a  few  others,  were  power- 
less. The  authority  of  Shee.  Phillips,  Howard,  and  their  por- 
trait majority  was  supreme,  and  their  aim  perfectly  dear  thai 
the  chief  merit  in  art  should  be  strictly  a  virtue  of  portnil 
painters.  No  other  style  of  art  was  to  be  permitted  to  lake  \\t 
p[o[H:>r  rank. 

It  is  from  this  incident  we  may  date  Haydon's  resolution  i" 
withdraw  himself  from  all  uiticial  connection  with  the  K..;   ' 
AcwU'my.     Wilkie.  as  we  might   expect.  endeavitUTS  harl  i 
UuMUaule    him.      Years   afterwards,  in    1S24.   Wilkie   said   t 
Hi^wii-k.  "  Haydon  should  have  waited  patiently  am]  b«T«  l: 
into  the  .Vcademy.  then  he  could  have  taken  a  terrible  retails 
tiou  if  he  liked."     This  was   \\  ilkie's   view,  but   it  was  r.'  '■ 
■dtuuL      The   ({ucstion  is,  would  the   portrait   painters  have 
^ven  Haydon  the  o^^rtunity?  would  they  have  let  him  in? 
tn  \^^  we  have  seen  that  thev  imaalmouslT  refused  admis- 
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non  to  him.  Had  their  objections  to  him  and  his  art  dimi- 
nished ?  In  1810  another  vacancy  occurred,  and  Haydon  says 
he  did  not  receive  a  single  vote.  Arnold  was  elected,  and 
in  1811  we  know  Haydon  was  not.  All  this  was  sufficiently 
significant.  To  have  put  up  again,  and  to  have  been  again 
rejected,  or  to  exhibit  again  and  have  another  picture  hung 
in  the  Octagon-room,  would  have  done  Haydon  serious  pro- 
fiossional  injury.  Society  is  so  cowardly  it  is  always  more 
leady  to  believe  that,  where  forty  men  apparently  unite  in  con- 
denming  one,  the  one  man  must  be  to  blame  rather  than  the 
fixrty  men  should  be  mistaken  in  blaming  him.  It  is  not 
always  the  right  conclusion,  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in 
Haydon's  case,  and  is  never  inconvenient. 

Li  my  humble  judgment  there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
Haydon  but  to  withdraw  from  the  Academy.  I  am  only 
astonished  at  his  resolve  to  appeal  against  the  indiscriminate 
respect  paid  to  its  authority,  to  expose  its  abuses  and  corrup- 
tion, and  to  call  upon  the  public  to  demand  its  reform,  not 
being  arrived  at  earlier.  Considering  the  treatment  he  had 
been  subjected  to  since  1807, 1  am  surprised  at  his  self-control. 

In  the  course  of  1811  Haydon  says  he  confided  his  views 
and  intentions  to  Wilkie,  and  to  Leigh  Hunt,  with  whom  he 
had  just  been  engaged  in  a  public  controversy  on  the  physical 
construction  of  the  negro,  an  efibrt  that  consolidated  Haydon's 
power  of  verbal  expression.  Hunt,  with  the  true  relish  of  an 
editor  for  a  fresh  pen  on  a  new  subject,  warmly  encouraged  the 
project,  and  placed  his  paper,  the  *  Examiner,'  at  Haydon's 
disposaL  Wilkie,  with  his  natural  reverence  for  authority  and 
his  natural  incapacity  for  a  bold  action,  earnestly  dissuaded 
Haydon  from  anything  of  the  kind.  "  Hunt,"  said  he,  "  gets 
his  living  by  such  things,  you  will  lose  all  chance  of  it." 
There  was  this  risk,  of  course ;  but  when  Wilkie  went  on  to  say, 
"  Be  an  art  reformer  if  you  like,  but  be  one  with  your  pencil 
and  not  with  your  pen,"  he  forgot  that  matters  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  in  the  art,  nobody  but  a  reformer  with  his  pen 
could  hope  to  efifect  any  reform  with  the  pencil.  Even  Wilkie 
could  not  deny  that  since  the  deaths  of  Romney  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  British  art  had  been  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  degradation  and  decay,  to  which  the  Royal  Academy 
had  apparently  become  reconciled,  and  which,  judging  from 
their  conduct,  it  seemed  they  rather  liked.     Nor  does  he  deny 
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th»f.  it  iH  ho|Krl<?Mrt  t/>  f*x[¥;<rt  a  nfj^ri^tj,  *>  ^.c-<rrr5ei,  P» 
^rff/trtiiiilly  nrfonii  it^^^If.  (!h>i¥i  c-iirjUiratioDa-  hirT  kz^r^p.  dptt^t 
ii|KiitUrji!«iijMly  iiiifirovr;  t^i  any  purpfje*^.  Bet.  Zr-TTrr^-rirSB.  I 
/can  /|iiit«r  ijiififrmtaiifi  that  tilthoii^h  Wilkie  wi?ije»i  ihrz  Pr5:»nB 
rrjiul^',  lift  'li'l  tioi  wIhIi  it  U>  U*  mafJe  bv  one  vita  wL-.m  oe  v« 
HTi  inlittiiiU'ly  rttuw^rit^l  —tho.n  almrjfit  r*:lAteti  t«j — *^  HAT*i»>iL 
Ififo  liM  innUv*'H  w<!  lufffd  not  lrK>k.  Men  rarelr  at!t  fpjoi  a 
mth*^\i'  iiutl  flinint<*n*Hti?fl  motive?.  HL^  nature  wa5  ^i^^ingt  eon- 
|i-fit.i/ifi,  iififl  Ui'  nirtliffi  Haydon  to  work  on  peai>r;&MT  vita  liiiiL 

111  iitlliUnu  to  lii-i^h  Hunt,  I  find  that  Chxintrfrv.  tike  ^ctilp- 
Vft,  itut\  Soan(%  th(*  arrhit«*r't.  and  Collin.%the  ptiinter.  to  wh«.iin 
tiaydon  wait  tniirh  athurh^d,  all  three  nnitetl  t«>  press  fi^Td^n 
Vi  UiUi'  ii|i  hiri  |H*n.  No  other  artist  crjold  write  &$  velL  a&*1 
iUtrtz  wan  hohi*  ho  thoroughly  maHter  of  the  subject  as  he.  But 
lhrR4*  w'Ti*  not  wholly  diriint(?r(;ste<l  a^l vipers.  Soane  was  an 
tu'tyUiu'truiti,  CollinM  and  (Jhantrey  wanted  to  be.  Their  bceoms 
liiiriird  with  an  inn^nrti'd  firo  of  oppr^site  injuries.  &jane  was 
i*v<'n  writin^^  a  pamphh't  a^ainut  the  academical  abuses,  and 
iUr.  fi'idin^^M  of  Collinrt  had  Jn^'n  grossly  outraged  by  the  hang- 
ing ol'  on<t  of  his  lN*Ht  pictures  at  the  exhibition  of  1811.* 
Nivi*rthrli'rtH  llaydon  iMdicvcd  them  to  be  as  sincere  as  himselil 
I'rrhapM  th«-y  wiTr.  At  h»ast  one  would  wish  to  believe  them 
INI,  but  whrn  thtir  ••trial"  came,  when  "they  should  endure  the 
bhMHiy  H|iur."  they  sunk,  liko  the  rest  of  Brutus  s  "hollow  men." 
'rin^y  prtiVfd  tn  In*  rayn  only  of  uncertain  light,  that  disappeared 
ill  thr  diritriirtinnH  of  tho  acuidemical  atmosphere,  to  re-appear 

(ill  tho  opponitt^  side. 

'riifH'  wiLH  one  othtT  Ix'hind  the  scenes  who  probably  had 
nion»  t<»  dn  with  the  apiH»amnce  of  the  "Three  Letters,*' and 
whom*  n*p<'at<'d  rxprcssioiis  of  contempt  against  the  Academy 
had  a  gn*ater  efTrct  u|»ou  llaydon  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Thin  wiiH  Lord  Mulgmvc. 

It  waH  under  thcHc  ardent  influences  the  year  1811  fever- 
ishly  [inKHt^d,  llaytlon  working   vigorously  at  his  picture  of 

•  Tim  iilrtiin*  wjw  hiiiiK  l>''l'>w  tlio  l»ar,  just  off  the  floor.  Collins  was  so 
wouihIixI  by  tlif«  iiiili^^iity  that  he  Q«ldr(»M*<i  an  ofBcial  letter  to  the  CouociL  pttw 
tmtiiiK  ufalnHt  ••IIm'  d^'jinnliiii;  niturtiinn*'  jn^en  to  his  picture,  and  demaDdiDi; 
|Miriiiiw(iiMi  to  |ila<*f  ciUiiiiK  in  fnmt  of  it,  in  order  **  to  protect  the  frame  and  the 
pii'tUH'  fn»m  tlu«  kit'ka  "f  tho  cn^wd."     Mr.  Howard,  R.A^  replied  on  belialf  *A 
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'  Macb^ii,'  to  finish  it,*  and  leaye  him  free.  From  time  to 
time  he  seems  to  have  dallied  with  the  Academy  business, 
starting  difficulties  in  the  temper  of  one  who  felt  the  chances 
were  singularly  against  him,  yet  wished  to  have  the  difficulties 
nndervalaed.  The  question  with  him,  however,  was  not  **  what 
is  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do,  but  what  will  benefit  the  art 
most — my  silence  or  my  exposure  of  these  intrigues  and 
abuses?"  C!onsequences  to  him  were  like  squalls  agaiust  the 
solid  rock,  that  shook  not.  And  as  to  gaining  notoriety,  I  feel 
confident  that  never  occurred  to  him,  or  if  it  did,  he  saw  it 
would  be  unenviable,  for  no  man  better  understood  the  wav  to 
rise  to  rapid  celebrity  is  not  to  attack  a  popular  delusion,  but 
rather  to  defend  the  prevailing  doctrine  which  society  likes  to 
believe,  but  has  no  good  reason  for  believing  in.  To  echo  and 
serve  prevalent  prejudices,  he  says,  is  the  "surest  road"  to 
reward*  But  applause  and  reward  was  not  what  Haydon  was 
aiming  at.  He  had  a  definite  public  purpose  in  view,  viz.,  to 
break  up  the  supremacy  of  the  portrait  painters  in  the  Koyal 
Academy,  and  on  the  ruins  of  their  power  raise  the  taste  of 
the  nation  by  giving  greater  support  and  space  to  ideal  art  in 
every  branch,  by  using  the  influence  of  the  Academy  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  public  galleries  of  art,  particularly  of 
native  art,  and  of  schools  of  design,  local  and  central,  and  by 
further  efforts  in  a  direction  which  he  trusted  would  have  the 
effect  of  awakening  the  epic  and  dramatic  spirit  amongst  the 
students  and  painters,  and  thus  exciting  the  reverence,  and  sym- 
pathies, and  high  feeling  of  the  British  public  for  their  native 
art.  It  was  not  that  Haydon  was,  as  he  has  been  erronf^iusly 
represented,  "  the  determined  enemy  of  the  Academy ;"  but  of 
the  abuses  and  paltriness  into  which  it  had  been  sunk.  No 
man  more  heartily  recognised  the  great  services  of  the  Academy 
to  art  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  or  more  generously 
bore  testimony  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  a  distinguished 
minority  among  its  then  living  members.  But  he  also 
thoroughly  understood  the  mischievous  action  of  its  existing 
majority,  who  had  no  feeling  for  art  beyond  what  tliey  could 
gain  by  it,  and  who  were  bande^l  together  to  kffoj)  out  or  suppress 

*  Ab  an  instance  of  his  extraordinary  conrsi^'e  an<l  f>crr^.*Teran^e,  it  i«  thf-  foci 
that  when  he  had  finished  the  figure  of  Macbeth,  not  being  plt-a^.-^!  with  its 
poaition,  he  took  it  couplttely  out,  in  orr]»T  to  raise  it  higher  in  the  canTas. 
WilJde  and  Begnier  looktd  on  in  wonder,  bat  both  admitt^  the  greater  eff<«t 
and  improTement  of  the  change,  thongh  neither  would  hare  made  it. — £ii. 
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that  Soane's  courage  failed  him«  He  suppressed  his  pamphlet, 
clung  to  the  Academy,  and  left  Haydon  to  fight  the  battle 
unaided.  Chantrey  catching  the  panic,  8top|)ed  short  of 
schism  and  separation,  and  threw  Haydon  overboard  after  a 
moment's  hesitation.  And  Collins,  what  becomes  of  the  faith- 
fiil  Collins  does  not  immediately  appear,  but  that  he  too  shrank 
from  the  logical  deduction  of  his  complaints,  and  went  down 
into  the  deep  profound,  to  come  up  like  Chantrey  in  future 
years  a  Boyal  Academician,  is  equally  sad,  and  equally  true. 
Had  the  four  held  together,  their  weight  would  have  been 
irresistible,  the  Academy  would  have  been  reforme^l,  and  the 
art  advanced  by  fifty  years.  Then  came  a  fresh  defection.  The 
editors  of  the  *  Examiner,'  besieged  by  angry  and  vindictive 
academicians  and  connoisseurs,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  gave 
up  the  name  of  the  ''  English  Student."  In  the  then  existing 
state  of  society  nothing  more  was  requisite.  Haydon  forgave 
these  equivocal  acts  of  his  friends  with  his  accustome<l  gene- 
rosity*  He  knew  the  necessities  of  editors,  and  he  never  thought 
evil  of  any  man.  But  he  immediately  foresaw  that  a  hanl  and 
long  struggle  was  now  before  him.  He  had  brought  forty  men 
upon  his  back  with  all  the  rich  men  behind  them,  and  he 
might  rely  on  it  they  would  show  him  no  mercy.  Neverthe- 
less he  seems  to  have  felt  satisfied  that,  whatever  the  inter- 
mediate consequences  to  him,  the  contest  must  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  exclusive  domination 
of  forty  academicians  and  the  national  intellect.  In  the  end 
the  AoEtdemy  would  be  purified,  the  art  free<l,  and  the  public 
taste  raised.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Ow)rge  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  and  many  others  expressed  the 
same  opinion ;  but  they  never  forgave  Haydon  for  writing  the 
"  letters." 

I  hmTe  no  donbt  thai  roateriAls  for  an  indictment  against  the  Academy  ha^l  Ui'n 
mtoimBcioiialy  accumulating  in  Havdou'ti  mind  for  many  ymrs.  KTery  fresh 
eciDTeraation  with  Fuaeli.  Jackson.  Wilkie.  and  B«'II,  only  (rave  them  cr>l<>ur  and 
form,  and  the  **Bird  and  Wilkie**  »*andi],  in  l>j  10,  brought  them  to  m-tturity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  re^tilved  from  that  moment  to  aeize  an  opj^trtunity  U* 
app&tl  to  the  public.  In  1812  the  opportunity  fxx'urrt^l,  and  he  t*x»k  it.  H<*nr*} 
it  was  from  no  sudden  inspiration,  but  with  iiettle<l  viewn  and  firm  or>nvir'tions 
Haydon  took  the  field,  and  .solely,  I  U'liere,  in  the  jmblic  intrf-fit.     For  hits  own 

{>rivate  intere«ts  nothing  could  be-  nK»re  fatiJ.  For  it  wax  imfionhiittje  he  onuJd 
ong  preserve  his  inorignito,  and  that,  on^*  bmk*  n,  the  p*?ioe  of  hi-  life  and  hi4 
prodpects  of  employment  were  fatally  imp(;rille<l.  Hatrefl  and  c^Mitfntion  would 
cling  to  him  for  life,  his  talents  would  l^e  deniaL  his  motives  iinpugucd.  atni 
himself  deprived  of  employment  oq  every  convenient  opjiortuuity.  — KL. 
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or  me  as  individuals;  but  Jbecause  your  rooms  are  small, 
do  not  sophisticate  and  attempt  to  prove  that  great  works 
on  a  grand  scale  are  not  necessary  to  England  as  a  great 
nation.  Want  of  room  for  great  pictures !  Why,  are  not  the 
halls  and  staircases  of  the  nobility  empty  ?  Are  not  the 
public  offices,  the  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  empty?  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  want  of  space.  It  is  not  want  of  space,  but  want  of 
elevation  of  mind." 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  had  also  asserted  that  "  the  end  of  art  is 
to  please."  "  No,  sir,"  replies  Haydon  ;  "  the  end  of  art  is  to 
instruct  by  pleasing."  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had  further  main- 
tained that  it  is  ''  the  most  absurd  of  all  absurd  notions  to 
affirm  that  painting  can  convey  religious,  moral,  or  political 
instruction.  Can  painting  really  excite  pity,  or  terror,  or  love, 
or  benevolence?"  contemptuously  asks  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 
"  Can  it  really  stimulate  a  man  to  heroism,  or  urge  a  man  to 
repentance,  or  show  the  horrors  of  guilt,  or  the  delights  of 
virtue  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  replies  Haydon,  "  certainly  not,  in  such 
minds.  Pictures  with  such  properties  would  pass  unheeded 
by,  did  they  hang  near  a  red  herring  by  Jan  Mieris,  or  a 
Turkey  carpet  by  Gerard  Dow." 

The  second  and  third  letters  deal  with  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Haydon  sets  out  by  declaring  the  King,  in  giving  his  support 
to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  to  be  "  lending  his  protection  to  the 
promotion  of  error."  He  shows  that  the  chief  use  of  Academies 
of  art  is  as  schools  of  art  to  regidate,  direct,  and  aid  pupils.* 
He  points  out  that  since  the  death  of  Reynolds,  our  Royal 
Academy  has  greatly  failed  in  this  pre-eminent  duty  by  reason 
of  want  of  due  qualifications  in  the  members,  by  reason  of  their 
deplorable  ignorance  of  drawing,  their  lack  of  fundamental 
knowledge  in  all  technical  excellencies  of  their  profession,  and 
their  then  utter  want  of  sincerity  and  feeling  for  art.  He  gives 
instances  of  their  abuse  of  power;  he  calls  attention  to  the 
execrable  character  of  the  academical  monuments  and  effigies 
that  disgrace  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey ;  he  points 

♦  This  was  quite  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  his  last  discourao 
I  find  Sip  Joshua  enforces  this  view.  "  I  have  taken  every  oi)portunity/*  he 
Bays,  "  of  recommending  a  national  method  of  study  as  of  the  last  importance. 
The  great,  I  may  say  the  sole,  use  of  an  academy  is  to  put,  and  for  some  time  to 
keep,  stadents  to  that  course.'* — £d. 
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out  thoir  neglect  of  ull  means  to  spre»I  a  knowledge  of  tne 
prindplea  of  art  and  design  among  tbe  people;  be  ritlieulea' 
thp'ir  annnal  (rihibittona— a  mere  market  for  saleable  goods — 
••a  Bplendiil  effusion  of  red  curtains,  where  each  aca«leroiciaa 
triea  to  ont-glaro  bis  neighbour  by  red-lead  and  king's- j-t-llow, 
tiutead  of  fiiit-do  bim  by  fine  forms,  fine  outline,  fine  chnmoter, 
and  refined  expression  ;"  and  he  asktt,  "  ANTien  the  people  hare 
tbeir  heails  bo  split  by  glare,  by  pageantry,  by  show,  is  it  any 
Vimder  they  are  bo  wanting  in  feeling   for   tme   art?    The 

,  artirta,"  he  asserts,  "  are  the  instmetors  of  the  nation,  and  most 
I  create  the  taste  by  which  they  are  to  be  admired.  Did  not. 
'  Michel  Angelo  and  XtalTaelle  create  the  Roman  feeling  ?  Did 
I  not  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Giorgione  create  the  taste  at  Veoice  t 

j    Are  we,  then,  to  expect  the  English  people  to  be  iniipircd,  and 

'  J  to  cmnfl  and  tell  us  what  is  right  ?    No ;  it  is  the  painter  who 

I  ,  mtwt  inBtnifit  them." 

With  rc'ganl  to  the  Belcction  of  paintings  for  exhibition,  ha 
apmertH  that  the  beat  judges  among  the  Acadenuciass 
notoriously  out-voted  by  the  majority  of  mediocrity,  and' 
that  such  power  is  a  most  pernicious  power,  and  if  not 
checked  an(l  controlled,  will  ruin  or  suppress  the  art  in  conrsB 
of  time. 

The  reforms  he  indicates  are  an  iniproTod  metho<i  of  eleo- 
tion,  HO  as  to  aecnre  the  beat  men  of  every  department  in  the 
art,  B  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  council,  increased  renponsi- 
bility,  annual  premiums,  greater  space  for  the  exhibition  of 
workM  of  ideal  art,  both  in  history  and  landscape;  schools 
of  design,  and  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  for  art 
purposes. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  students,  Haydon  argcs  t 
to  go  with  reverence  to  their  work,  and  to  avoid  the  i 
niieal  defects  by  more  attentive  investigation  and  scientifi 
rcHoarch.  IIo  condemns  the  neglect  of  all  "  study "  of  t* 
human  form,  denounces  "that  senseless,  vicious,  academ 
siiuareness  in  drawing  which  has  ruined  or  misled  the  hopes  o 
half  the  academies  of  ICurope;"  and  entreats  the  students  i 
got  a  pfirfect  knowledge  of  Nature  "oa  she  is,"  before  then 
presume  to  make  her  what  they  think  she  "  ought  to  be."  " 
sbou-s  them  why  knowledge  of  correct  drawing,  the  basis  of  ■ 
good  art,  has  nut  made  greater  progress  in  English  art,  viz.,  I 
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.the  nnwise  neglect  of  the  Academy,  where  "  drawing  "  is  almost 
wholly  unknown ;  reminds  them  that  the  future  of  English  art 
rests  upon  their  endeavours,  and  promises  them  if  they  will 
only  discard  academical  teaching,  pursue  the  art  aright,  and 
make  knowledge  of  form  their  basis,  and  then  colour,  light, 
and  shadow,  there  is  no  excellence  within  the  scope  of  human 
ability  they  may  not  attain. 

The  letters  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  young  writer  who 
is  master  of  his  subject.  They  put  forth  a  sound  system  of 
art  education,  and  I  can  quite  imderstand  why  such  vigorous 
writing  upon  a  subject  hitherto  sacred  to  connoisseurs  and 
official  ac^emicians,  and  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  their 
existing  practice  in  art,  should  have  come  in  the  form  of  an 
astounding  surprise  to  such  very  great  men,  and,  as  regarded 
the  writer,  raised  the  keenest  curiosity.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Haydon's  name  given  as  the  real  writer,  than  there  was  an 
explosion  of  all  that  long-hoarded  envy,  jealousy,  and  wrath, 
which  always  accumulates  in  society  against  a  young  man  of 
original  mind  who  is  dependent  upon  society  for  employment, 
and  does  not  wear  his  originality  with  submission.  Haydon 
was  denounced  at  every  dinner-table,  and  at  some  it  was  sug- 
gested legal  proceedings  be  taken  against  him. 

In  short,  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  a  man  ferbid, 
and  all  his  reputation  gone.  In  forty-eight  hours  more  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  characters  of  the  age. 
Society  in  those  days  resented  anything  that  smacked  of  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion.* 

^  When  Wilkie,  after  the  seizure  of  his  pictures  in  execation,  painted  his 
well-known  *  Distraining  for  Rent/ the  Directors  of  tho  British  Gallery^  who  pur- 
chased the  work,  felt  buch  misgivings  over  the  subject,  that,  incredible  as  the 
statement  may  appear  nove,  they  hid  the  picture  for  years  in  their  lumber  room 
below,  never  daring  to  exhibit  it.  The  whole  tone  and  temper  of  society  was,  in 
fact,  against  reflections  upon  established  authority.  As  for  the  number  of  unfor- 
tanate  editors  and  writers  who  were  prosecuted,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 
transported  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  their  name  u  legion.  Between 
1812  and  1822  there  were  270  Goveniment  prosecutions  for  libel  against  authors 
or  publishers,  and  Haydon  may  consider  himself  fortunate  that  ho  escaped  as  he 
did.  Nevertheless,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  art  and  design  at  tho  time  ho  did, 
and  in  the  manner  be  did,  Haydon  performed  a  valuable  public  service.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  done.  No  one  else  in  the  art  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  it,  though  everyone  in  the  art  outside  of  the  Academy,  arid  a  select 
minority  within  its  wuUs,  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  were  secretly  gniteful 
that  Haydon  had  done  it.  If  he  was  not  prudent  so  far  as  his  own  personal 
interest  was  concerned,  he  was  at  least  honest  and  courageous  and  faithful 
towards  the  interests  of  his  art  and  of  the  public 
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Hii;  teaching,  I  admit,  mi<:ht  hare  been  a  little  too  vehement 
for  the  nerves  of  an  (»ver-refined  «:>ciety,  an«l,  in  appearance, 
perhajis  wanting  in  that  {latience  and  miideiation  habitual  to 
Englishmen  when  viewing  the  errors  of  established  aathoritv. 
But  ni>thing  could  be  more  unreasonable  in  fact  than  to  charge 
him  with  want  of  principle,  hasty  prejudice,  and  unreasoning 
inti  ilerance.  And  thev  need  not  have  denounced  him  as  an 
ent-my  to  Church  and  King.  But  that  was  the  tone  of  s*:iciety 
in  1^^12.  If  you  disagreed  with  any  public  preju«lice  yon 
wr-re  immefliately  set  down  ais  a  republican  and  atheist 
What  rt^Uy  annoyeil  Haydon's  noble  friends  was  his  writing 
to  a  newspaper — that  was  vulgar.  Men  ctf  rank  have  a  great 
hom.r  iif  what  is  vulgar,  yet  no  people  are  more  ignorant 
of  wliat  is  so.  It  was  nothing  that  he  was  alt4:»gether  right 
on  the  main  question,  and  on  all  collateral  questions  springing 
out  of  it  Why  refute  the  aristocratic  principle  in  art  ?  That 
was  one  offence.  As  L<»rd  Ejrremont  said,  "whv  write  at  all?*' 
And  as.  Lonl  Dartmouth  said,  *^  why  write  to  a  newspaper?** 
That  was  another.  Tosssiblv  thev  thouiiht  misc'hief  was  toi^ 
pre<*ions  a  thing  to  lit'  wasted  on  such  a  paltry  object  in  such  a 
public  manner.  Such  i>c»wer  should  have  been  reserved  for 
empliivnifnt  by  a  minister. 

Anil  what  was  the  mischief  he  had  done,  for  which  he  was  to 
K*  punisihi'd?  He  had  brt^ught  it  home  to  the  minds  of  his 
n'u'lf  rs  that  Eni^land  was  ni.»t  more  backwanl  in  art  than  Italv 
had  lN-<n  undtT  similar  circumstances.  That  it  was  not  from 
climatt*  or  st>il,  or  national  inability  to  feel  art.  the  English 
jN*<»I»h.*  wi-n*  so  liackwaril,  but  fn»m  local  obstruction,  fzx»m 
ai»atliy  an*!  inilifferentx*  in  high  places,  from  the  failure  of  the 
Ktjval  Acadt-mv  tt»  lultil  its  public  function, from  its  insinceritv 
in  art.  from  its  long  negk*ct  to  supply  those  means  of  art  train- 
ing and  eilucation  the  public  had  the  right  to  demand  at  its 
hanils.  The  whole  subject  was  one  of  serious  impi>rtance  to 
tht-  grijwing  interests  of  England. 

TLl-  nobility,  iVeling  that  the  patronage  of  art  was  a  part  of 
tht'ir  "luty  as  an  aristocracy,  might  very  well  be  pitied  ft»r  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  art  as  a  class.  AVith  no  art  tutons  at 
Osionl  or  Canibridg»\  they  left  ci.»llege  just  as  wise  in  art  as 
thtv  enten^l  it  liut  tV^r  the  lM.>val  Academv  there  was  no 
excuse.     During  thi*  previous  twenty  years  it  had  subtiv  and 
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insidiously  abandoned  its  most  sacred  obligation,  that  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  art  instmction  for  the  people.  And,  under 
coyer  of  its  position,  it  had  abused  its  powers  as  well  as 
evaded  its  responsibility,  degraded  the  art  into  a  yulgar 
trade,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  manoeuTring  and  compact 
without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  its  best  men,  or  interests  of 
the  country. 

All  this  Haydon  exposed,  with  a  rough  indifference  it  may 
be  to  the  prejudices  he  aroused,-  but  with  an  earnestness  and 
public  zeal,  and  a  total  disregard  of  self  that  merited  public 
thanks  rather  than  social  exclusion. 

The  reception  his  "  Three  Letters  "  met  with  from  '*  society  '* 
at  first  dismayed  Haydon.  He  says  he  had  expected  they  would 
"  welcome  the  diffusion  of  truth."  There  is  nothing  the  world  dis- 
likes 80  much.    It  is  humiliating  to  your  inferiors,  and  offensive 
to  all  the  rest.    And  in  his  effort  to  enlighten  their  understand- 
ings, Haydon  had  pricked  the  great  world's  prejudices  so  sharply, 
they  quickly  rejected  both  him  and  his  unpleasant  truths,  not 
because  they  could  disprove  them,  but  because  they  wished  them 
disproved.    His  argimients  were  at  least  strong  enough  to  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  and  impartially  weighed,  and  his  state- 
ments should  have  been  answered.    But  society  refused  to 
discuss  either.    They  were  persuaded  the  sacred  fires  of  art 
were  preserved  in  the  Academy  hot-house.*     Then  the  King 
was  at  the  head   of  the  Academy — authority  must   be   sup- 
ported— and  the  "  Exhibition  "  was  not  to  be  tampered  with. 
Their  belief  and  disbelief  was  not  groimded  on  the  evidence  of 
fects,  but  formed  out  of  partiality  and  prejudice  against  the 
evidence  those  facts  established. 

And  Haydon  was  equally  astonished  at  the  tone  and  action 
taken  by  the  Academy.  He  had  evidently  anticipated  the 
great  law  of  retaliation  would  be  put  in  active  force  against 
him,  and  the  matter  openly  and  publicly  discussed,  much  as 
"  discussions  "  on  points  of  faith  and  morals  used  formerly  to  be 
practised.  But,  to  his  evident  chagrin,  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  After  their  first  burst  of  indignation  was  over,  the 
culprit  discovered,  the  authorities   in   art  proceeded    to  deal 

•  "  Of  academies  of  art  I  think  like  you.  They  are  a  kind  of  hot-houses  for 
art's  winter  season,  unfit  to  reap  seeds,  but  excellent  for  every  kind  of  sickly 
plants.**— Letter  of  Rumdhr  to  Haydon,  9  April,  1842. 
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with  him  deliberately.     They  first   insinuated   that   he 
factious.     Nothing  tells  so  well  with  society  antl  ngainet  yol 
enemy  as  the  insinuation  that  his  conduct  has  been  factioi 
it  is  delightfully  vague ;  it  covers  a  wide  space,  and  althougU 
is  only  one  man's  opinion  of  another  man's  action,  its  eS 
is  like  the  lie  that  'sinketh  in.'    Then  he  had  harassed  the  fa| 
ings  of  their  "venerable  president;"  this  touched  society's  st 
ments.    He  had  produced  "  a  maximum  of  irritation  in  orderfl 
remove  a  minimum  of  grievance ; "  this  was  universally  i 
plauded.   And  his  conduct  wa«  imgrateful.   "  Ingraliim  si  dixai 
omnia  dices."     In  a  short  time,  Haydon  found  himself  drivf 
from  the  fieltl.      The  aeademicians  knew  the  prejudices  c 
society  which  hated  pnbliqity  ;  and  they  were  careful  neval 
be  vehement.    They  only  insinuated,  they  did  not  accuse, 
this  exactly  suiteil  those  serene  regions  where  fury  and  fee 
are  equally  unknown,  where  "  rage  assumes  the  milder  form  1 
malignity ; "  where  you  are  abused,  but  only  behind  your  b 
and  your  reputation  is  destroyed  in  a  manner  the  most  agit^ 
able  and  polished  in  the  world.     Haydon  did  not  unders 
this.     It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in 
breeding.    The  academicians  did,  and  hero  lay  their  advai 
To  a  young  man  so  ardent,  and  with  a  passion  for  everythB 
that  was  open,  manly,  and  fair,  there  must  have  been  ma 
that   was   galling   in  this   attitude  of  masked    malevolei 
"  Thoy  whiB[>ere(l  slander  against  me,"  *  says  he.     I  have  I 
doubt  of  it,  any  more  than  I  have  that,  stung  into  retort,  1 

*  Tlio  npologisto  of  the  Roys]  Acndeiny  deny  Hayiloii's  comptaiati  of  fl 
liiillici<,  and  of  Ihtir  taking  unfair  adTantiigua.  But  I  muct  «uj  I  isnnot  bl 
mjuc'ir  to  bclieTO  thvy  had  muclj  tendemcsB  oF  conwieiiix-  in  tbeir  tnslniMI 
him,  Hnjdon  speaks  dftj  bj  day  of  vbat  be  kuovg,  und  fevls,  and  niOen  ft 
Tlie  acwlemwiaua  were  ffvll  organizeil,  weri>  atiimuted  by  one  intereat,  «Mr  ' 

bod  nuiny  opportunities  ofdoiog  [laTdon  muiiy  kmda  of  sucret  mui-liief  n , 

Angry  and  freduloua  society.  Anil  they  were  uot  Bcmpnlous  u  to  what  1 
Bcoordinjt  to  proprit-ty  und  ««ttled  pnwtipe,  nnd  whnt  not.  Tbey  cerlASQir  «' 
to  hare  thought  with  Eacobor,  tluit,  providtii  you  directed  your  intenl''—  ™^ 
and  witb  a  Kooil  poukif-  -  "''  •  -  '  ■■  ... 
is  litUi-  doQU  they  stni 
micjuiia  had  a  nuinifuit 

mining  him,  Ihi-y  hopoi . , 

in  pmportlon  lo  their  n»ponaibtlity  to  the  pubJir.    Of  courac  if  «c  oi 
for  gniilcd  thut  the  Boyal  Acadeiny  of  llaydou'a  day  was  cumpueed  o 
charapteri,  Uld  if  all  our  reasoning  ia  to  ptuoeed  on  the  oonolasion  tl 

cnntd  do  vo  wrong,  tlie  f^iroo  of  the  Hrgnmeilt  in  their  defence  miut  be  a 

But,  an  Hacaulay  sitiil  of  Lord  EilE^boroDgh,  "  It  ia  Bomeahat  illogical  to  in 
idbd'h  innipcence  from  the  ll»granvy  of  liis  guilt/' 
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found  slander  to  improve  by  opposition.    To  this  unlucky  sort 
of  sensitiveness  Haydon,  all  his  life,  was  much  too  prone,  for  a 
well-bred  man,  and  it  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fretful 
irritability.    He  often  vowed  he  would  never  answer  another 
calumny,  but  he  always  forgot  his  vow  on  the  first  provoca- 
tion.   This  was  unfortunate ;  but  I  apprehend  few  of  us  can 
placidly  bear  to  be  slandered.    Even  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  will 
lesent. 

ThnSy  the  first  and  prompt  effect  of  his  now  famous  "  Three 
Letters  "  upon  Haydon's  own  fortunes  was  that  he  was  left  to 
BoUtnde  and  silence  in  his  own  painting-room.  He  found  him- 
fielf  without  sympathy,  appreciation,  or  support,  from  that  very 
society  in  whose  interests  he  believed  himself  to  be  earnestly 
working,  and  with  feelings  of  apprehension  and  distrust  roused 
against  him  in  all  quarters.  In  one  word,  ho  was  "  cut,"  and 
his  antagonists  petted  and  protected.     This  neglect  of  equal 

And  that  there  is  abundant  proof  of  snoh  animus  against  Haydon  we  have 

^7  to  search  the  published  biographies  of  academicians  deoeuscd  since  Haydon, 

^  other  works  written  by  Royal  Academicians.    Unhappily  a  knowledge  of  tlio 

tratb  does  not  always  imply  an  intention  to  tell  it    Men  who  know  perfectly 

Veil  the  real  state  of  a  case,  occasionally  find  it  to  their  interest  to  represent  the 

^altogether  differently;  that  is  within  the  common  experience  or  mankind. 

^  OS,  for  example,  take  the  case  of  Leslie,  the  painter,  and  a  Royal  Aciide- 

ouciaii.    Leslie  was  an  excellent  man  in  most  respects,  and  one  of  the  best  speci- 

jB^  of  a  Royal  Academician  this  century  has  seen.     Yet  no  man  uses  his 

coowledge  to  misrepresent  facts  more  artfullyt  and  to  Haydon's  disadvantage, 

tittn  L^ie.    In  fact  the  moment  he  touches  tlie  subject  of  Haydon  and  the 

Academy,  his  statements  cease  to  be  trustwortliy,  or,  charitable.    I  have  little 

<lonbt  be  was  anxious  to  have  truth  on  liis  side  when  dealing  with  Haydon 

ttd  the  Academy,  but,  unfortunately,  be  does  not  display  equal  anxiety  to  be  on 

ike  side  of  truth.    The  disingenuous  manner  in  whi(^h,  in  his  Autobiography, 

he  deals  with  facts  in  the    Bird  and  Wilkie  business,  Rnd   in  the  ca^e  of 

'Dootatns,'  is  striking.     He  first  charges  Haydon  ('Handbook/  p.  154)  with 

slwolute  untruthfulness,  and  then  in  his  Autobiography,  wholly  ut  a  loss  for 

material  to  support  tliis  allegation  against  Haydon,  yet  anxious  to  (ierve  the  cause 

of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  he  oelonged,  he  deliberately  misrepresents  some 

facts,  suppresses  others,  and  garbles  all  with  the  evident  design  of  lowering  the 

reputation  of  Haydon,  and  of  placing  that  of  the  Academy  in  the  most  favourable 

light.    And  yet  he  must  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  and  was 

writing  deliberately,  several  years  after   Haydon's  death,  and  with  Haydon's 

Auti>biogTaphy  before  him. 

If  no  other  proofs  existed  of  the  virulent  party  feeling  against  Haydon,  I 
should  regard  this  testimony  of  Lc'slie's  as  having  a  double  value — first,  as 
corroborating  the  probability  of  Haydon's  statemonts  of  the  habitual  malice  and 
misrepresentation  concerning  him ;  and  secondly,  as  showing  Haydon's  statements 
of  the  Bird  and  Wilkie  business  and  *  Dentatus '  aflairs  were  contemporary  state- 
ments, and  not  disingenuous  fictions,  put  forward  by  him  in  his  Autobio-crapliy, 
thirty  yetirs  later,  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  the  Academy.  If  such  is  the  con- 
duct of  their  best  men  forty  years  after  the  events  themselves,  may  wo  not  draw 
a  reasonable  inference  of  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  majority  at  the  time  when 
passions  were  heated,  and  personal  feeling  bitter  and  implacable? — £u. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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juBtioe  IB  the  habitual  ein  of  on  otistocrary.      They 
uidiF^cretiuDB.  bat  they  reward  ^re&i  Crimea 

A  small  baud  of  personal  iriends,  who  had  not  fled  to  % 
upon  luB  foee,  who  knew  his  statements  to  be  well  foanded  ■ 
true,  and  who  believed  in  hie  sincerity  and  skill,  alooe  ■ 
left  to  him.     I  do  not  know  that  he  felt  the  change  in  h 
position   very   acutely.     Like    the   French   maisbul,   be  i 
always  ready  "de  quitter  la  plume  pour  donnir  sur  la  dm 
and   he   slept  not  the   less    soundly.      When   his   petn' 
was  cooled  he  took  the  opinion  of  society  upon  himself  ai 
hia  motiTQS,  at  its  real  value,  an  algebraical  quantity  som^^ 
what  leas  than   nothing,   and  he   returned  to   his   painting  | 
room,  resolved  to  make  himself  worthy  of  the  reeponsibililjF  " 
he  had  assumed,  to  quit  himself  like  a  man  and  be  strong, 
end    we    shall    see    in    due    time    what    he   did,  and  wiul 
society. 

Dropped  by  his  distinguished  friends,  and  sbnnned  by  most 
of  his  recent  acquaintances  as  a  sceptic  and  a  republican— w  | 
imjuet  and  capricious  is  society  in  one  of  its  fits  of  indigiintion 
with  a  I'avourito — Haydon  quickly  formeil  his  resolve.  Hi* 
strong  will  acting  upon  his  indignation  made  him  determin"! 
to  succeed,  and,  when  that  cooled,  his  high  ambition  8Ustaiiie<l 
him.  Thus,  what  the  acatlemicians  had  designed  as  a 
hindrance,  viz.,  his  rejection  in  1809-10-11,  proved  to  be  a 
stop  to  his  success,  for  it  stimulated  him  into  more  dutermineil 
action,  and  what  under  official  patronage  would  perhaps  haTc 
taken  him  twenty  years  to  effect,  we  shall  now  see  wrought  out 
in  five.  He  resolved  to  continue  to  expose  the  abuses  of  tlio 
academical  system  till  they  were  remedied,  and  he  would  at 
once  begin  to  jmint  a  "  series "  of  sacred  historical  piotur  ■!. 
to  be  put  independently  before  the  English  people.  !!■ 
would  try  also  to  found  a  school  of  pupils,  thus  laying  n 
foundation  for  the  practical  extension  of  \as  schemes  for  the 
elevation  of  art  and  design,  by  raising  a  race  of  designen 
for  possible  contingencies.  Then,  like  the  son  of  Sirsch,  he 
said, "  Let  ns  separate  ourselves  from  our  enemies  and  take 
heed  of  our  friends  whose  minds  are  acooiding  to  oar  minds, 
and  who  will  sorrow  with  us  if  we  miscarry."  and  ordering  in  « 
great  c^uvas  12  ft.  10  in.  by  10  ft.  lU  in.,  nearly  dWH,  is 
d«bt,  and  not  one  sluUiug  tn  hia  pocket,  he  began  hts  firet 
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picture — some  say  the  greatest  he  ever  painted — '  The 
^lent  of  Solomon.' 
"re  may  be  said  to  end  the  first  period  of  Haydon's  career. 

look  back  to  the  night  on  which  he  arrived  in  London, 

If^iM,  to  this  Rtarch,  1812,  the  reBults  will  be  fonnd  not 

lificant.  His  ambition  had  been  to  do  his  work  tho- 
;hly,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  pray  for 
'«  blessing  upon  it,  without  much  earing  for  the  opinions 
In  those  few  years  he  had  sprung  from  being  an 
lad,  with  no  knowledge  of  art,  to  tho  first  rank  of 
lish  historical  painters.  He  wielde<l  the  resources  of  his 
rith  a  power  and  ease  of  wbicb  bis  contemporaries  wero 
itate.  The  knowledge  he  bad  acquired  of  the  technical 
il  of  his  profession  was  extraordinary,  and  no  one  knew 
Im  got  it — it  was  by  study  only.  Under  great  obligations 
"nseli,  which  he  always   heartily  and  gratel'ully  acknow- 

tl,  Huydou  had  never  had  a  master  in  the  full  meaning  of 
term,  He  had  taught  himself  to  draw  before  he  entered  the 
iemy  school,  and  he  had  taught  himself  to  paint  sine*  be 
It  He  had  extraordinary  power  of  drawing,  great  expres- 
and  a  fine  eye  for  colour.  Leslie,  no  friendly  critic,  says 
purity  and  tone  of  his  colour  was  not  to  be  rivalled,  and  he 
nngularly  free  from  the  faults  of  the  theorists  and  pedants 
He  had  shown,  also,  that  while  he  had  all  the 
of  a  drudge,  he  had  aU  the  courage,  the  force  of 
!r,  the  invention  and  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  yet  a 
ler  that  could  bear  indignity  and  neglect. 
v\  it  was  not  alone  as  a  painter,  that  Haydon  had  made 
early  reputation.  It  was  also  as  a  fresh  and  powerful 
r  and  conTersationalist  upon  art,  as  the  bold  defender  in 
^  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  against  the  contempt 
depreciation  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  and  the  connoisseurs, 
B  a  master  in  argument  and  detail  on  all  questions  arising 
rthe  extension  of  Art  and  Design.  He  had  disputed  the 
ibility  of  the  academical  dogma,  he  had  asserted  tho 
i  of  art  and  industry,  he  had  vindicated  tho  character 
>  British  school,  and  he  had  boldly  exposed  the  negli- 
,  tho  ignorance,  the  low  taste,  and  particular  short- 
ige  of  those  on  whom  British  art  had  to  rely,  and  society 

ed  in. 

tiaa  Btyle  of  thing  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  man  with 
F  2 
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impimitj.    A  benerolent  Natnre  baa  bestowed,  opaa  i 
mea  in   all  societies,  sn  instinctiTe  appetite  to  raoit  1 
whose  talents,  rsak,  or  power  oonu&and  attoitiaa.     If  the  | 
be  pofiT  afiii  onknown,  withoat  rank  or  positiaQ,  so  i 
more  certain  is  it  he  ia  an  "  impostor."    Wbea  a  man  of  i 
puditirtn  presses  on  tteir  notice,  so  that  tliej  cannot  deajl 
existence,  nor  dispnte  bis  success,  nor  aToid  witB 
appearance,  that  follows   which   we  might   expect   when  1 
remember  the  meanness  and  malignity  of  thi«  portion  of  ■ 
kind.    They  begin  by  feeling  tineasy.  then  scmpalons  of  I 
knowledging  the  talents  which  caoee  their  luieasini 
anxious  to  show  thut  he  does  not  owe  his  soccess  to  any  dii-  I 
tinctive  faculty,  till  his  celebrity  becoming  hatefid,  becattn  I 
Well   meritc<l,   they    devote  themselrefl  to   the    pleasnre  of  I 
degrading   him.      They   disparage    his  ability,   impngn   hia  I 
motives,  and  then  blacken  his  reputation  before  the  worid,  ' 
till,  at  length,  their  foul  words  having  "broken  the  chann" 
of  his  &ir  deeds,  they  drive  him  into  poverty  or  the  grarr. 
When  he  is  ruined  or  dead  the  persoual  preasure  of  actooi 
presence  is  over,  and  envy  breathes  again  without  pain. 

Apart  from  what  has  been  called  the  worldly  intpm- 
dcnco  of  Haydon,  and  from  that  point  of  view  bis  "  Tlinr 
Letters  "  and  hia  disagreement  with  Sir  George  Beaumont  wir 
the  most  indiscreet  acts  a  young  man  in  his  position  r<ii;i  i 
possibly  commit — his  career,  up  to  this  point,  itffers  a  siuguli: 
instance  of  the  success  that  may  be  effected  by  the  iini.  ii 
of  temperance  with  Jnduetr)-  and  courage,  and  by  tbinkin;; 
■teadily  on  one  subject,  not  letting  your  mind  float  iiliy  ov.t 
many.  In  this  present  age  of  Jacks  of  many  trades  aiul 
masters  of  few,  Ilaydon  stands  out  well  in  this  ooDcentiatiou 
of  the  attention  and  faculties,  and  may  be  studied  irith 
advantage. 

With  reganl  to  his  general  course  of  conduct,  I  rep(«t 
that  I  am  satisfied  his  motives  were  high  and  pure,  and  his 
action  disinterested.  Haydon  had  no  personal  object  in  view. 
His  art  found  him  poor,  and  we  know  it  left  him  so.  He 
never  ma'lo  an  investment  in  his  life,  and  no  wonder.  In 
thirty  years  he  cleared  exactly  13s.  6ii.  ns  his  professional 
gains  in  excess  of  his  expenditure,  which  was  moderate  enoiii.-! 
Ho  might  have  had  honours,  for  they  were  within  his  c;;- 
reach  more  than  once.     He  remembered  himself  too  littl^  aii-! 
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his  art  far  too  much,  for  his  interest.  The  only  favour  ho  ever 
asked  for  himself  was  the  promise  of  a  small  pension  to  keep 
lum  out  of  the  workhouse  when  he  should  be  old  and  past 
work.  The  Boyal  Bounty  Fimd  he  never  troubled,  poor  as  he 
was ;  and  the  only  honour  he  ever  sought,  the  fair  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  Painting  by  the  State,  and  the  adoption  of  his 
principles  in  art  and  design. 

His  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Academy  is  often  con- 
demned. But  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  no  grounds 
exist  for  his  condemnation  on  this  head.  There  is  no  question 
now  that  he  was  right.  And  surely  no  man  could  have  shown 
greater  forbearance  than  Hay  don  between  1809  and  1812.  He 
allowed  nothing  to  provoke  him,  and  it  must  be  admitted  he 
liad  more  than  his  share  of  provocation.  When  the  time  came 
to  act  he  acted,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  saw  what 
was  wrong  in  the  art  and  in  the  Academy,  and  how  it  best 
could  be  set  right,  and  he  confined  himself  to  the  stubborn  task. 
But  he  knew  with  what  he  had  to  deal,  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  In  a  contest  with  a  close  corporation  like  the  Boyal 
Academy,  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  trusting  to  their  spon- 
taneous generosity,  or  by  consulting  their  convenience.  Weak 
men  often  talk  of  "  moderate  measures."  Moderate  measures, 
in  guch  contests,  are  a  mistake ;  for  the  misery  of  moderation 
18  that  you  never  have  an  active  party  for  or  against  you.  If 
you  are  sincere,  you  pass  your  life  in  seeing  your  best  efforts 
drop  unnoticed  on  the  ground,  and  in  any  case  you  die  before 
your  opinions  get  a  hearing.  But  in  general  your  men  of 
moderate  measures  do  not  even  get  so  far  as  this.  They  pass 
their  lives  shuffling  and  juggling  between  two  conflicting 
principles,  and  shaking  in  their  shoes  for  the  success  of  either. 
There  is  only  one  rule  in  these  matters  and  for  all  men, 
"  ihoToughy  This  was  Haydon's  rule,  and  from  first  to  last  he 
never  swerved  from  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  closing  this  period  of  Haydon's 
career,  to  refer  briefly  to  his  projected  reform  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  real  aim  was  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a 
School  of  Instruction.  All  the  world  outside  is  now  tolerably 
well  agreed  that  Haydon's  complaints  were  well-founded,  and 
that  he  was  thoroughly  in  the  right  so  far  as  his  demand  for 
reform,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  any  very  distinct  notion  of 
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what  kind  of  reform  is  needed.  The  Academy  has  good  lawB^ 
but  these  are  overruled  by  bad  customs.  Even  academieiaDS 
confess  that  "  something  must  be  done."  But  all  they  propose 
to  do  is  to  increase  the  number  of  academicians,  and  conse- 
quently of  academicians'  pensions.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  any  increase  of  mere  numbers  or  pensions  will  prove 
of  advantage  to  the  public  interest. 

In  considering  the  afiairs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  miwt 
be  remembered  the  Academy  has  no  legal  status ;  it  has  no 
charter ;  it  is  not  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  no 
one  in  Parliament  seems  exactly  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it, 
though,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  might  be  brought  in  as  » 
trade  union.     That  a  Royal  Academy  is  not  necessary  to  iho 
art  of  a  nation  is  admitted.     That  can  exist,  and,  until  qnit^ 
modem  times,  always  contrived  to  flourish  without  the  aid  o* 
academies.    MM.  L6on  Say,  Rumohr,  Horace  Vemet,  ComeUnBr 
and  others  of  authority  in  art,  held  with  Haydon  that  acade- 
mies are  injurious  to  High  Art;  that  they  generate  an  artificial 
style  called  academic,  and  distinct  from  what  is  natural,  an» 
have  never  succeeded  in  approttching  the  fine  art  of  Italy  o^ 
Greece,  where  schools  only,  and  not  academies,  existed. 

With  regard  to  our  own  Royal  Academy,  originally  two 
broad  conditions  accompanied  its  power  and  privileges,  viz-f 
that  well-regulated  schools  of  design  be  established  through- 
out the  country,  so  as  to  give  us  good  designers,  and  that 
annual  exhibitions  should  be  open  to  "  all  artists  "  to  place 
their  works  fairly  before  the  public  eye.    If  an  academy  of  art 

es  not  fully  and  completely  comply  with  these  two  primary 
ditions,  in  addition  to  its  own  particular  duties  as  a  school 

art,  of  what  use  is  it  ? 

Its  official  character  may  give  it  the  sign  of  ascendency,  just 
as  we  see  a  golden  canister  swinging  over  our  heads.  It  is 
large  and  lofty,  and  extremely  imposing ;  but  it  fulfils  none  of 
the  purposes  of  the  thing  it  represents,  whatever  else  it  may 
represent.  And  so  it  is  with  a  Koyal  Academy  of  art,  which 
has  not  an  active  sympathy  with  every  phase  of  art. 

The  silly  superstition  of  society  that  a  Royal  Academy  of 
art  necessarily  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  genius  and  taste  of 
the  nation,  is  like  the  credulity  of  the  old  fathers  in  the  special 
productiveness  of  their  barnacle  tree.     They  could  give  no 
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reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  any  more  than  society ; 
but  they  firmly  believed  the  tree  dropped  its  fruit  into  the 
waters,  the  fiuit  cracked,  and,  out  swam  a  gosling.  One  can 
only  say  to  such  credulity  as  William  III.  said  to  those  who 
besought  him  to  touch  them  for  scrofula,  "  Grod  give  you  better 
health  and  more  sense." 

One  chief  error  of  society  in  this  blind  belief  is  in  not  per- 
ceiving the  general  fate  of  every  institution  is  to  obtain  a 
high  reputation  for  genius  and  excellence  under  its  first  pre- 
sident, and  to  lose  it  under  his  successors.  Then  the  inherent 
vices  of  all  institations,  such  as  a  great  capacity  for  favouritism, 
vanity,  intrigae,  envy,  faction,  and  '^  a  passion  for  capriciously 
fixing  the  criteria  of  excellence,"  according  to  Payne  Knight, 
are  not  likely  to  be  diminished  when  you  add  to  these  the 
patronage  of  the  sovereign,  the  support  of  the  nobility,  and  an 
organisation  of  forty  or  so  self-elected  members,  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  profession,  not  compelled  to  subject  their 
accounts  to  public  audit,  and  with  large  fands,  all  the  honours, 
and  nearly  all  the  emoluments  of  the  profession  within  their 
grasp.  Such  a  society  so  constituted  and  so  armed,  becomes, 
as  Macaulay  says  of  literary  societies,  a  positive  star-chamber. 
No  man,  in  their  particular  profession,  can  hope  to  rise  to  dis- 
tinction or  wealth  but  by  their  favour,  and  this  is  only  to  be 
won  by  submission  to  their  rules  and  practice.  Independence 
of  character,  originality  of  mind  or  of  research  are  kept  down 
to  thie  dead  level  of  the  average  comprehension.  Genius  is 
not  wanted,  and  zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  regarded  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  apathy  of  the  rest.  In  short,  the  best  men  are 
lost  in  a  majority  of  mediocrities.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  pro- 
best.  Election  will  be  granted  not  for  the  advance  of  art,  but 
EMXJording  to  the  prejudices  of  that  faction  or  party  which  has 
the  upper  hand;  and  when  their  trust  is  abused,  and  their 
^reat  powers  grossly  misapplied,  that  will  occur  which  always 
x^urs  on  such  occasions.  The  society  will  first  argue,  that 
the  question  is  one  which  does  not  really  concern  the  public, 
ind  then,  explaining  their  conduct  entirely  to  their  o^n  satis- 
iaction,  they  will  make  the  very  magnitude  of  the  wrong  they 
liave  committed,  ground  for  suggesting  easy  incredulity.  The 
:hing  is  done  every  day  in  all  departments  of  art,  literature,  or 
icience  ;  and  let  me  in  fairness  add,  nowhere  more  grossly  than 
n  the  public  departments  of  the  State. 
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Prima  fa/nk,  it  Ik  of  rf»nr«^  tii*^  ^lOTma^x  rrrr  ::  "Li-r  irfl 
'li*  tii«rH*-  iiiKtitutioiLW  and  d*-purtnient5  t  =  iv^x  wrii  •rrzi/r 
jrtirTiiility.  au'l  tii*'y  protV.*Hs  3*1  t«.»  dn.  Lxrt  rhr  ii^.^tt  ^  !*> 
a^'r«-  TijK»u  til*'  mijunimr  and  appii'-*ati«_»ii  -u  whai  ->:'C:«s:'nncS 
**  jmrtiuiity."  Tlj<?r*-  b*  the  hitcL  and  th*rr*r  lir?*  tie  -:i>.-^=>/C* 
ri^k  of  H*»riKJ«rH.  or  fiulilic  dejiartm^-nts  «helTrrT^i  fr.d  -fii^Tt 
i»r»*[KmHiMJity.  neirl«*'-tin^  th»-ir  duties,  "f,  irrfesj^i^tsillT  c»^>- 
HtJtiit'fd  lik'-  tli<:  £<)yal  Acadtrmy.  misusiiiir  their  p:-»^r. 
Aijd  i'X\ft'ri^iUi'J:  t^ra^rlies  us  the  fear  iji    ^ucil  risk  is  =r-M---m 

N'lt  to  eijt/;r  njion  h<»  lar^e  a  question  as  the  •  «-:-h»>- -l?  •:•£ 
d«r>{i;riu"  l<*t  iw  t^k*-.  fwr  examjJe.  the  sin^rir  iEi=iiir«>e  in  -x-n- 
U'-*-tiMii  with  our  li^val  Aca«l«rmv  i>f  iianjTij  i'i'-r;ir»=^  ikirlv 
for  piifilir  vi#-w.     This*  i*  a  [K»[»ular  questi'-n  annuaily  •lif<*u=«^l. 
I  aiij  not  a  paint/-r  aJthouirh  mv  lather  waai.  and  I  hjive  n«.» 
rjtuui'rXiuii  with  the  art.  and  therefore  I  can  speak  without 
{iiiMMiofi  or  pn-judi'*H,  r»r  even  party  feelinir.     But  what  h^pp^ns 
iiotiirioiii-iv  in  our  lioval  Acad^mT  on  these  •:»coasi«  »n?  ?     The 
jrn^it  jiaint.«rrH  of  Italy  jtnd  Greece,  when  their  w«:irks  were-  reaily 
for  iijH[>«*rtion.  w^-n^  free  \aj  han^  them  in  the  l»est  public  sirua- 
tJon.K.     lint  at  Bnrlin;rt<»n   Hijas«^  a  painter,  who  is   not  an 
a^rad^-ruiriiin,  ij«i  mattiT  h«»w  famoa^  in  his  pr«/fessi«»n.  nor  after 
how  rnanv  v<*arH  of  ^itudv  and  analysis,  is  cctmpelleii  to  tnist 
hJM  n-putiition   in   the  hands  of  those  whi:»se  interest  it  i**  to 
\if*i'\i  him  from  th<'  piihlic  eyt^ :  jind  there  is  no  check  u{>i»n 
th<'m.     If  his  styh-  of  art  l»e  a  style  of  art  not  practise»l  by  the 
a/'ademiri;iri>;,  h«-  i.s  certain  to  be  n-ndt/nnl  indistinct.     If  it  Ik? 
similar  and  f^n|>«-rior,  hf  may  count  up«»n  being  nuide  vi»*wkss. 
UJih-MH  it  siiitH  thrm  to  hang:  his  picture  in  sight.*     Yet  no 
ar;a(b'njician  would  seriously  contend  that  all  the  best  places 
for  publie  vi«*w,  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  ro<)ms,  are  Xo 
U;  rew.rvetl  for  araidemicians  and  their  friends.     That   would 
Ixj  a  vieiouH  dis[H>sition.     Nevertheless — from  the  difficulty  i»f 
a^rff«;inj^,  I   prenume,  upm  the  application  of  that  evil  thing, 
partiality — it  is  the  dis{)osition  practically  carried  into  eflVx-t 
every  year. 

Ib-p*  then  is  at  least  one  shabby  facility  for  injuring  a  re- 
putatitiU  that  is  envie<l.     Look  at  it  how  we  will,  this  hanging 

•  Murtin,  tho  [AintrT,  mid  in  evidence,  before  Mr.  Ewart*ai  Committee  (1836), 
"  Tlif  ^fifit^TKl  t^■ut^lcnt  I  have  had  at  the  lioyal  Academy  \*  this,  my  pictuiX's 
havi*  Usc.n  plty^etl  in  Huch  diflodvantagcoiu  sitoatiomi  as  to  do  me  grtrat  ugury.  I 
ha?f!  oxhihit<9rl  fight  times,  and  in  erery  caae  had  to  oomplain.*' — Ed. 
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oi  pictmeB  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  irrespon- 
sible  men  a  vast  discretionary  power,  and,  inespectiTe  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  power  may  be  employeil»  is  it  judicious 
to  leaye  snch  a  power  in  the  hands  of  non-responsible  men  ?  It 
is  tmating  too  much  to  their  sense  of  impartiality,  if  it  be  not 
widely  opening  the  door  to  fSetvoaritism  and  abuse.  The  result 
is  that  we  find  the  nation  treated  as  Geoige  ITT,  was  treated 
by  Lord  Bute.  The  Academy  keeps  from  its  eye  men  of  true 
merit,  and  annually  sacrifices  the  public  interest  to  their  own. 

The  main  cause  of  this,  and  of  erery  other  mischief  in  our 
Boyal  Academy,  will  be  found  in  the  absence  of  responsibility. 
It  was  to  this  leading  defect  Barry  attributed  the  vices  he 
denounced,  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is  to  this  same  defect 
the  abuses  which  exist  may  easily  be  traced.  Responsibility  is 
the  essence  of  good  administration  in  art  as  in  other  matters, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  an  institution  which  elects 
itself  for  life,  and  when  elected  secures  possession  of  a  pi.>wer, 
that,  however  mischievously  it  may  be  abused,  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  academic  disease.  It  is 
idle  to  upbraid  men  so  privileged  with  abuses  of  their  |>ower ; 
the  power  is  put  into  their  hands  without  conditions,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  exercise  it  according  to  their  judgment,  wrong 
as  that  judgment  may  be. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  advantageous  to  art  and 
ought  not  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Many  schemes  of 
improvement  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time ;  the 
subject  has  even  been  discussed  in  parliament  since  llaydon's 
death.  But  every  plan  and  proposal  put  forth  as  yet  is 
marred  by  one  vicious  blot  that  renders  the  rest  of  it  valueless, 
and  will  double  the  abuse  to  be  cured.  They  one  ami  all 
propose  to  increase  the  number  of  academicians,  consequiaitly 
of  academical  pensions,  yet  without  any  increase  of  responsi- 
bility, and  thus  they  undertake  to  cure  one  corruption  by  a 
greater.  This  is  not  even  homoeopathic  treatment.  The  object  of 
any  reform  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  should  be  to  secure  a  nioro 
honest  stewardship  on  the  part  of  academicians  ;  to  get  from 
them  some  security  for  the  exercise  of  their  great  powers,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  artists'  sense  of  their  own  inten^sts. 
That  is  what  is  needed.  At  present  there  is  no  security  of  this 
kind.  The  abuse  is  that,  the  Academy  does  not  apply  its 
great  powers  as  beneficially  as  it  might  and  should.    This 
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in  nniTv^ntadlr  ftirlmiltied  <^etstie  ihe  Academy  doors.  How, 
thon.  i«  this  to  he-  i^eflMndiad  r  Tbei^  is  onlv  one  war,  and 
thm  19  br  snpplriiur  nem  m^^iTvs  to  the  members  of  the 
Actidomr.  in  ovinf-r  to  m^ke  tliem  moie  considerate  and 
mon^  <Ktadi^>ti«  of  ootAde  inneiviAs.  And  von  can  only  make 
them  ffei>  hr  icoivMi^  tiaeir  ii»pc>ndbility.  and  by  TnailHng 
them  liable  to  duanisMl  Cor  incompetency,  or  proyed  mis- 
condnct^ 

ThiM,  the  really  ^Se^c^ve  ne:fann  woold  be,  not  to  make  the 
ooreted  honour  of  R.A.  any  ciH>a[«r.  bat  so  mnch  the  dearer. 
It  nhonld  be  held  onl  j  by  ^Tin^  pioof  of  those  qnalities  and 
a<S]inn*ment^  which  fthonld  iv-nder  the  exeiviae  of  the  power 
bettlo«<^l  Iw^neficud  to  tho^ie  who  should  haye  its  bestowal,  yiz. 
the  f^Pf^t  bidv  of  oiit»ide  artists.  And  to  this  end  all 
meniltenk  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  be  required  to  be 
elect^Hl.  at  certain  peri^^ds.  by  a  wide  consUtnency  taken  from 
the  UmIv  of  artiste,  My,  for  example^  those  who  had  exhibited 
for  tlm>e  yc4i.rfi  No  pension  shonld  be  granted  under  fifteen 
years*  sorvic(\  bat  gmtuilies  mi^ht  be  bestowed  in  cases  of 
prtivf'^l  Hfvesi^itT. 

Th«'  rn^idi*nt  should,  as  now,  be  elected  for  life,  thongh 
not.  jm  nnw,  by  the  academicians,  bat  by  the  whole  bixlv  of 
arti<<ts4.  Mibjtvt  to  the  sppn^yal  of  the  Soyeieipu  and  a  general 
elf "^M  ion  of  forty  academicians  shindd  take  place  eyery  live 
years.  oni>-tifth  to  p>  out  annually  with  the  full  capacity  (»f 
Immhi:  nM*livte<l.  The  aoi>>unts  of  the  Academy  should  be 
piiMiitheil  evt»ry  year.  The  adyantage  of  this  plan  would  be 
tlmt  a  oim{)etent  ci^n^tituency  would  thus  be  acquired,  that 
liftvnl  .Vcndemicisuis  si)  eKvt<>d  would  not  be  liable  to  that 
fatal  iMvidt'mic  inftvtion  which  has  spoileil  si>  many  gooil  men 
mlirn  onc<«  eUvtt'^l  for  life«  and  that  a  check  would  be  placed 
n|M»ii  their  <»fticial  ex|H^nditure, 

For  academicians  eltvte<l  on  this  plan  would  always  feed 
that  their  <*ontinutMl  {possession  of  academical  honours  de- 
p«*ndtMl  on  their  |Hisisessit>n  of  the  estei'm  and  confidence  of  the 
gn*at  Unly  of  artists.  Hence,  to  a^Hjuire  or  retain  his  seat  the 
candidtit4»  must  have  first  obtained  **  the  good  opinion  of  his 
brethren  outside." 

Nothing  fairer.  I  conceive,  can  Ix?  pi\^|x>3ed.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  accounts  would  act  as  a  Wneficial  check  on  extrava- 
gance or  misapplication ;  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  would 
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remain  where  it  is;  the  Ac&demj  wooltl  not  be  under  the 
dictation  of  the  electors,  and  the  mass  of  the  non-elected, 
tboDgh  essentially  untouched,  would  in  very  many  respects 
find  themselrea  in  a  superior  poeition,  and,  certaiiily,  Itoyal 
Academicians  eo  elected  would  feel  the  force  of  motiTOS  which 
hare  hitherto  bad  only  the  iaintest  influence  upon  their 
society. 
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SECOND  PEKIOD. 

The  second  period  of  Haydon's  career  began,  as  we  see,  in 
trouble.  It  rose  through  greater  trouble  to  a  period  of  higli 
reputation,  splendid  successes,  and  then  suddenly  collapsed 
under  complete  ruin.  Haydon,  once  separated  from  the 
incubus  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  resolved  to  carry  out  the  series 
of  changes  he  was  bent  on  accomplishing  for  the  art  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  the  first  painter  in  whom  we  can  trace,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  life,  the  steady  working  out  of  a  clear 
and  definite  public  purpose  without  reference  to  his  o'*^ 
personal  gain.  His  purpose  was  to  have  Ideal  art,  in  its  epic, 
dramatic,  and  historic  branch,  put  before  the  public  in  a 
high  form,  combined  with  a  close  imitation  of  nature,  so  ^ 
not  only  to  delight  the  senses,  but  to  excite  the  grander 
passions  of  the  soul,  and  call  forth  what  is  noble  and  good 
within  us.  He  formed,  too,  at  this  period  a  vast  scheme  fo^ 
the  art-education  of  the  people.  Whatever  he  lived  to  carry 
out  was  only  a  small  portion  of  his  plans.  For  himself  he  would 
try  to  produce  ideal  works  that  should  stand  with  the  old 
masters,  and  he  would  do  his  best  to  train  and  educate  a  race 
of  great  designers — young  men  as  enthusiastic  and  industrious 
as  himself,  and  who  should  be  equal  to  the  great  public  works 
that  would  yet  have  to  be  done  in  this  country.  He  would  do 
his  utmost  also  to  wring  from  ministers  and  parliament  pubbc 
employment  for  historical  painters.  All  this  was  not  tb® 
result  of  exaggerated  illusions,  the  fruit  of  an  over-heated 
brain,  but  of  very  deliberate  and  well-considered  plans ;  his 
object,  to  raise  the  taste  and  increase  the  skill  of  his  country- 
men, and  add  to  the  greatness  of  England's  glory. 

But  his  difficulties  were  immense.     True,  his  views  and 
principles  found  a  strong  argument  in  the  degradation  of 
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demic  art,  in  the  antagouigm  and  animosity  of  the  artists 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  yearning  of  the  young  men 
'  a  higher  and  purer  art,  but  there  was  an  appalling  reverse. 
B  was  without  capital,  almost  without  friends,  without  credit, 
id  in  debt.*  These  were  obstacles  not  easily  to  he  overcome. 
nd  there  was  now  another  check  upon  him  in  the  hostility  of 
le  K«yal  Aeatlemy,  and  in  the  suspicion  and  disesteem  uf  the 
ehility  and  patrons.  Neither  of  these  were  to  be  despised, 
mt  they  were  of  that  class  of  obstructions  not  to  be  too 
dosely  considered  in  the  execution  of  a  great  project. 

Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  one  day  in  March  1812,  met  him  Ralking 
Aiwn  the  Hayraarket,  admitted  the  truth  of  all  he  bad  written, 
Wit  said,  "  They  will  deny  your  talents  and  deprive  you  of 
lorment."  "  Yet,"  replied  Haydon,  "  if  I  produce  a  work 
Irf  aiicb  merit  as  cannot  be  denied,  the  public  will  carry  me 
Biningh."  "  They  know  nothing  of  art,"  said  Prince  Hoare. 
"Xkl  1  deny,"  returned  Haydon;  "  the  merest  shoeblack  wiU 
■ndeTBtand  Ananias."     Mr.  Hoare  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

Wiiat  do  you  propose  to  paint  ?"  "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon." 

wby  Kubens  and  Raphael  have  both  tried  it,"  said  Mr.  Hoiire 
*itli  surprise.  "  So  much  the  better,"  said  Haydon  composedly ; 
"I  till  tell  the  story  better."  Mr.  Hoare  smiled.  "  And  how 
ife  yoa  to  live?"  "  Leave  that  to  me."  "  Who  is  to  pay  yotir 
Wit?"  "  Leave  that  to  me."  "  Ah !"  said  his  old  friend,  "I  see 
Jou  are  ready  with  a  reply ;  you  will  never  sell  it,"  "  I  trust  in 
°*li"  replied  Haydon.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hoare,  drawing  a  j 
'"'"g  breath,  and  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  belief  in  what  I 
^''^\  soon  happen,  "  if  you  are  arrested,  send  for  me."  ' 

^t  is  only  a  conversation  like  this  and  in  words  like  these 
.  '  brings  home  to  us  the  real  difficulties  of  llaydon's  posi- 
!""•  and  displays  the  courage,  the  tenacity,  and  the  insuppres- 

•-■  mettle  of  his  spirit.  Imagine  a  young  man  in  such  a 
^tioD,  without  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  in  debt,  living 

*  noisy  street  of  a  city  eminently  hideous,  suiTounded  by 
'^J'le  dressed   in  the  ugliest   costumes,  and   with   nothing 

-."-  Haydon  contrived  to  live  during  tbe  next  two  yearn  at  first  nppeors  a 
^^^7.  Bnt  bia  own  trade>inen  gave  him  foil  oredit,  and  foi  anytlijug  else  he 
H  la  the  mooey'lEnidora,  who  aaaistod  him,  though  at  the  rute  of  sisl;  per  rent, 
he  paid  IMa  intcrei:t  was  by  the  dmple  method  of  inouiring  a  iresb  debt  to 
Iff  the  old  one,  till  at  length,  hie  punctuality  becoming  IcDown,  hU  pationago 
■mght,  and  oflera  made  to  accomiuodtto  him  at  forty  per  cont.  Aud  this 
ineS  big  normal  rate  Tor  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  lor  punotUBllty,  and 
7  per  cent,  (in  law  coela)  Tor  iinpnnotiiality,  esplnins  much. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  second  period  of  Haydon's  career  began,  as   we  see,  in 
trouble.     It  rose  through  greater  trouble  to  a  period  of  high 
reputation,  splendid  successes,  and  then   suddenly  collapsed 
under    complete    ruin.     Haydon,   once    separated    from   the 
incubus  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  resolved  to  carry  out  the  series 
of  changes  he  was  bent  on  accomplishing  for  the  art  in  Eng- 
land.   He  is  the  first  painter  in  whom  we  can  trace,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  life,  the  steady  working  out  of  a  clear 
and   definite  public   purpose    without   reference   to   his  own 
personal  gain.     His  purpose  was  to  have  Ideal  art,  in  its  epic, 
dramatic,  and  historic    branch,    put  before  the   public    in  a 
high  form,  combined  with  a  close  imitation  of  nature,  so  as 
not  only  to    delight  the  senses,  but  to  excite   the  grander 
pissions  of  the  soul,  and  call  forth  what  is  noble  and  good 
within  us.     He  forme<l,  too,  at  this  period  a  yast  scheme  for 
the  art-education  of  the  people.     Whatever  he  liveil  to  carry 
out  was  only  a  smiUl  portion  of  his  phins.  For  himself  he  would 
try  ti>  province  i<leal  works  that  should  stand  with  the   old 
masters,  and  he  would  do  his  best  to  train  and  e<lucate  a  rac*e 
of  great  designers — young  men  as  enthusiastic  and  industrious 
as  himself,  and  who  should  be  equal  to  the  great  public  works 
that  would  yet  have  to  be  done  in  this  country.     He  would  do 
his  utmost  also  to  wring  from  ministers  and  parliament  public 
employment  for  historical  painters.      All   this   was  not   the 
result  of  exaggerated    illusions,  the  fruit  of  an  over-heatetl 
brain,  but  of  very  deliberate  and  well-considered  plans ;  his 
object,  to  raise  the  taste  and  increase  the  skill  of  his  country- 
men, and  add  to  the  greatness  of  England^s  glory. 

But  his  difficulties   were   immense.    True,  his  views  and 
principles  found  a  strong  argument  in  the  degradation   of 
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academic  art,  in  the  antagonism  and  animosity  of  the  artists 
against  the  Academy,  and  in  the  yearning  of  the  yoimg  men 
for  a  higher  and  purer  art,  but  there  was  an  appalling  reverse. 
He  was  without  capital,  almost  without  friends,  without  credit, 
and  m  debt.*  These  were  obstacles  not  easily  to  be  overcome. 
And  there  was  now  another  check  upon  him  in  the  hostility  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  suspicion  and  disesteem  of  the 
nobility  and  patrons.  Neither  of  these  were  to  be  despised, 
bat  they  were  of  that  class  of  obstructions  not  to  be  too 
closely  considered  in  the  execution  of  a  great  project. 

Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  one  day  in  March  1812,  met  him  walking 

down  the  Haymarket,  admitted  the  truth  of  all  he  had  written, 

but  said,  "They  will  deny  your  tcdents  and  deprive  you  of 

employment.'*    "  Yet,"  replied  flaydon,  "  if  I  produce  a  work 

of  such  merit  as  cannot  be  denied,  the  public  will  carry  me 

through."    "  They  know  nothing  of  art,"  said  Prince  Hoare. 

"  That  I  deny,"  returned  Haydon ;  "  the  merest  shoeblack  will 

understand  Ananias."    Mr.  Hoare  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  paint?"  "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon." 

"  Why  Bubens  and  Raphael  have  both  tried  it,"  said  Mr.  Hoare 

with  surprise.    "  So  much  the  better,"  said  Haydon  composedly ; 

"  I  will  tell  the  story  better."    Mr.  Hoare  smiled.    "  And  how 

are  you  to  live?"    "  Leave  that  to  me."     "  Who  is  to  pay  your 

rent?  "  "  Leave  that  to  me."    "  Ah ! "  said  his  old  friend,  "  I  see 

you  are  ready  with  a  reply ;  you  will  never  sell  it."    "  I  trust  in 

God,"  replied  Haydon.    "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hoare,  drawing  a 

long  breath,  and  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  belief  in  what 

would  soon  happen,  "  if  you  are  arrested,  send  for  me." 

It  is  only  a  conversation  like  this  and  in  words  like  these 
that  brings  home  to  us  the  real  difficulties  of  ilaydon's  posi- 
tion, and  displays  the  courage,  the  tenacity,  and  the  insuppres- 
sive  mettle  of  his  spirit.  Imagine  a  young  man  in  such  a 
situation,  without  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  in  debt,  living 
in  a  noisy  street  of  a  city  eminently  hideous,  surrounded  by 
people  dressed  in  the  ugliest  costumes,  and  with  nothing 

*  How  Haydon  ooDtriyod  to  live  during  the  next  two  years  at  first  appears  a 
mystery.  But  his  own  tradopmen  gave  him  full  credit,  and  for  anything  else  ho 
went  to  the  money-lenders,  who  assisted  him,  thouj^h  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent. 
How  he  paid  this  interest  was  by  the  simple  method  of  incurring  a  fresh  debt  to 
pay  off  the  old  one,  till  at  length,  his  punctuality  becoming  known,  his  patronage 
was  sought,  and  offers  made  to  accommodate  him  at  forty  jper  cent.  And  this 
remained  his  normal  rate  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  for  punctuality,  and 
ninety  per  cent,  (in  law  costB)  for  tmpunctuality,  explains  much. 
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id  buy  for  their  own  gallery  a  pictoro  which  hatl  never  com- 
peted at  all.* 

Thus  they  said  to  themBelves,  "  We  shall  get  well  out  of  our 
difficulty.  We  shall  not  reward  Haydon,  but  we  shall  not  do 
"  im  the  injoHttce  of  rewarding  anybody  else,  and  we  shall 
encuorage  art.  Moreover,  we  shtdl  add  a  picture  to  our 
gallery." 

It  is  satisfiictory  to  think  that  their  ciilculations  turned  out 
mistaken.     They  got  heartily  abased  by  all  parties  for  their 
napardonahle  breach  of  faith,  and  laughed  at  into  the  bargain 
for  buying  a  bad  picture!     Such  is  the  fate  of  men  when  they 
.bandoo  a  principle  for  what  they  deem  expedient. 
TIuB  abstraction  Irom  Haydon  of  the  three  hundred  guineas 
priKe  upon  which  he  had  counted,  and  which  he  had  fairly 
on,    was  the  first  serious  return   blow  he   received  for   his 
Three  Lettere."     Coming  upon  the  top  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Beau- 
moot's  curiously  unkind  withdrawal,  it  hit  Haydon  as  hard  as 
his  best   enemies  could  well  wish.     Hia   warm  friends,   (Sir) 
Charles  Bell  and  Joseph  Strutt,  of  Derby,  came  to  hia  support 
promptly.     -Ajid   it  is  duo   to  Leigh  Hunt  and   his  brother 
John,  to  say  that,  they  offered  Haydon  all  the  assistance  their 
limited  means  allowed,  and  when  those  limits  were  reached, 
Xieigh  Hunt  initiated  Haydon  into  the  mysteries  of  drawing 
and  "Usconnting  bills,  of  which,  for  my  part,  I  heartily  desire 
be  bad  remained  ignorant. 

Haydon  was  young,  ho  was  in  good  health,  he  had  no 
eoonnibrances,  but  he  had  600?.  of  debt  round  hia  neck,  and 
no  money  of  bis  own.  Hia  father  had  retired  from  his  busi- 
ntws,  and  indeed  died  a  few  months  after,  when  the  printing 
and  publiahing  business,  with  the  interest  of  which  Haydon 
neror  seems  to  have  troubled  his  head,  passed,  nobody  Imows 
how,  to  nobody  knows  whom,  who  sold  it,  nobtHly  knows  why, 
mod  (lisappeare<l  nobody  knows  where.  Thus  Haydon's  position 
WBS  becoming  critical.  He  felt  it,  and  knew  it,  but  he  was 
one  of  that  order  of  minds  which  never  waits  for  prosperity  and 
great  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  Men  who 
do,  never  effect  much  to  be  proud  of.     The  man  who  delays 

■  Tb^boQgbt  Bioliter'B  '  Christ  Healing  the  Blind,'  nocording  lo  HsydoD'i 
DcilBB.  11  in  only  fair  to  the  diiect/ira  to  uilil  that  they  b«dI  (hs  luiding  oompe- 
tilmsB  oheqaeof  tbir^gaineaa  csdi  to  cover  Uieir  "expcngoB."  Haydon  iodig- 
nautl;  retnrDwl  iiis. — Eo. 
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his  attack  till  *  the  next  morning '  generally  loses  the  battle 
or  finds  nothing  to  attack.  But  those  who  make  the  best  nse 
they  can  of  the  apparently  inadequate  means  within  their 
reach,  and  trust  to  their  own  energies  and  constancy  to  carry 
them  through,  work  what  are  called  miracles — Haydon  was 
essentially  one  of  these  men. 

For  the  next  twenty  months,  with  one  brief  visit  to  his  uncle 
at  Cheddar,  he  kept  closely  to  his  work.  Into  society  he  no 
longer  went,  and  society  neither  sought  nor  missed  him 
apparently.  Lord  Mulgrave  alone  remembered  him  enough 
to  send  him  to  see  the  Prince  Regent  open  Parliament 
(November,  1812).  It  was  on  this  occasion  Haydon  seeing 
Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  throw  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  Raphael's  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  series  of  pictures  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  illustrative  of  the 
principle  for  which  the  building  is  erected.  He  came  home 
full  of  the  subject  and  consulted  Wilkie,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  scheme,  and  William  Hamilton  of  the  Foreign  Office^ 
who  suggested  Kero  burning  Eome  as  an  illustration  of 
Despotism.  Haydon  at  once  made  a  series  of  sketches,  and 
one  painting  of  the  House,  with  the  pictures  in  their  places, 
which  I  well  remember,  and  very  striking  and  poweiful  in 
effect  it  was.  But  there  was  no  hope  just  then  of  getting 
ministers  to  accept  any  plan  of  this  kind.  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed with  the  news  that  Napoleon  had  arrived  in  Paris  tram 
Moscow,  but  without  his  army.  The  ministers  had  weightier 
matters  on  hand  than  art  and  decoration.  The  beginning  of 
the  end  of  an  Empire  was  at  hand. 

The  year  1813  came  and  passed,  and  brought  no  change  in 
Haydon's  situation.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremity  and  want.  His  father  was  dead,  his  allow- 
ance lost,  he  was  selling  his  books,  his  prints,  his  drawings,  his 
keepsakes,  his  very  clothes  to  pay  for  his  models  and  materials 
of  art,  and  for  part  of  the  little  food  he  allowed  himself.  Now 
and  then  the  thought  must  have  crossed  his  mind  like  Bums' — 

"  Had  I  to  gnde  advice  but  larkit 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  Btrutted  in  a  bank  and  clarkit 

My  cash  account; 
While  here  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  sarkit. 
Is  a'  the  amount." 


Pra  Skrtch  in  Joiirmil,  1813. 
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But  we  may  rely  on  it,  the  conclusion  each  time  revived  in 
Haydon  the  resolution  not  to  give  in.  And  he  was  right.  To 
be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.  DiflBculties  should  only  rouse 
our  mettle  to  greater  energy  and  exertion.  But  the  strife  was 
hard.  Day  after  day,  during  the  latter  half  of  1813,  he  rose  to 
a  day  of  constant  toil,  and  never  to  suflBcient  sustenance.  He 
fell  seriously  ill,  but  worked  on.  Through  neglect,  sickness,  and 
want,  I  never  find  him  flinching.  He  stands  his  ground  firmly, 
he  never  whines,  never  makes  a  complaint,  but  works  steadily 
on  with  the  confidence  that  conscious  ability  alone  gives.  It  is 
impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  temper  and  judg- 
ment he  displays  at  this  period  of  his  life.  We  might  almost 
apply  to  him  the  complimentary  lines  of  Pope  to  his  friend 

Harley — 

*'A  sonl  supremo  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  ))ride. 
The  rage  of  power,  tlie  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 

In  his  painting-room,  Haydon  found  all  he  wanted.  Society's 
exclusion  of  him  drove  him  neither  into  misanthropy,  nor 
vice.  He  preserved  his  intellectual  health,  imtaintod.  He 
would  not  seek  to  distract  his  evenings  by  dissipation,  and  he 
refused  to  condenm  the  whole  race  in  one  sweeping  anathema 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  Ho  bided  his  time  like  a  man, 
working  on,  trusting  in  God,  hoping  much,  alone,  unaided  and, 
except  by  a  few  staunch  friends,  forgotten.  Who  amongst  us 
would,  at  that  age,  face  two  years  of  such  a  life  and  come  out 
of  it  so  free  from  the  levity  and  recklessness  of  bigotry  or  vice  ? 
Of  his  physical  health  he  was  not  so  careful.  He  lived  latterly 
on  potatoes  and  salt,  and  painted  himself  blind  at  the  last.  In 
an  agony  of  doubt  he  sent  for  Adams,  the  oculist.  Adams  was 
out.  Haydon  sent  for  a  "  cupper."  The  man  persuaded  him  to 
have  his  temporal  artery  opened.  Haydon  lay  down  for  the 
operation,  when  Adams  came  into  the  room  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  which,  he  said,  would  have  blinded  the  painter 
for  life.  As  soon  as  Haydon  was  sufficiently  recovered  under 
Adams's  kind  care,  he  finished  the  picture,  and  in  good  time 
for  the  season  of  1814.*     Soon  the  rumour  got  about  town  that 

*  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  tlio  real  mother,  but,  just 
as  he  wad  thinking  of  painting  her  out  ho  overheard  an  old-woman  model  say  to 
hcrsf'lf,  **  Ah,  poor  soul,  how  friglitencd  sho  is ! "  This  satisfiotl  Haydon  lie  had 
touchcil  a  chord  in  tlie  human  heart,  and  he  left  the  head  ns  it  is. — Ed. 
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BurrtiiiL  iimt  TaimiHt  i  in»fir  Ticmrn.  out  Tri»  inimr  tfi 

X    uimtt.      'V'wr.  "iiH  P-rtaiutnt    li  -lie  liiyaL  A^cutiaiLy.  i»i- 

•tftmy   !Ailiift  in  j.nni)nr  ab  jatL  iBwor  'i*»iiirR  KiirdKiswL     He 

{Wtm^ii.  iiuf  uiniL  nut'  imr^^L  -famiiinir  ■hmnft  him.  '^  Tlits 
ift  t  wirjc '  iiH  -iftut  JL  X  juw  Trace.  *  :?iiiuii  mnBi:  hub  W  fc«^ 
2nf32m«  *   ind  tiian*  iia  'icEsmii-  tu   0:7:     IAesc  x  ^tiiii*>  ttA^  s^i, 

"•  l!ii*;j  iiLV/*  if2iT)T)«Hl  my  inufane  iniiL  "Sie  SjTig;*  bidt  Fsmt- 
Ii»n]7  itt  iiiw  ixraxunmr  kh  i&cyTmeti.  :iiiit.  ir  £  «ii!ei!ietl^  mj 
w^niur  ±:HniL  ^nii  ihaO.  iietir  nnia  ixi&.    IDtml:  &e  'OA  hLtivil.** 

LT/..  :iFin2L  k  mm  idmi:  .i^i}*kus  in  uiie  *  <r*ici«»q«niiiiai!&*  This 
wi»  inr*it  It  W-isiL.  mil  mnac  mi:  en*  **  aitsritaaLT' 

3k ;w  diuc  niie  3U!i;ii27t  wti^  dnuuiHtL  <amH  diif  <(tii«^:il  of  its 
i^TS^iihitiiin.  Wnkie  ^juit^L  in  wjOl  ji\  ^sht  Bi^i^rnl  AtT^iexnT  to 
iii>;il   lil  :r/iimiii&     Is  ^9wi  ^w   lucr^.  E  trfimk.  tu  £c  EB.to  the 

AirR»«iy  fli35*iw£  «>  nifiiiiu  ii*  ppHKcr^^l  t»j  p*t;  oas  o<f  na^rh  of 
fiiu*  iii^ne  oif  Ai!aiteiiij  mil  Erl^Siifl.  'TJiZerx.  ;taii  *>  the  picnii« 
w;w  ^nt  v^  rjie  WifiiT  Giti.iir  S:«!ieiry.  nana  m.  Spria:?  GiPlens. 
Thi^  <%xiiiLiiiii:iL  <;peni^L  uui  iinuin^r  thif  ttzsc  ris^itocsv  on  the 
pn-T^Trf*  'laj.  T.w  dii*  Fruii!t?i»  ♦rhiir{i}ca*  of  W;&iie!3L  In  at- 
t»tifi;uifTf^  irp«;n  hfftr  B«^^yil  Hrgftnt*ig  wais  Xr.  Pi^Tne  Knight, 
«ai:  v*^  cnaj  be  <f<i7<r  thac  vrit?n  tit>  ^aw  coif  gr«2&fi  pk-tnre  before 
Eiim^  he  9*^11  knew  woii-tfe  work  tt  wjtk  W:ilkin^  up  to  the 
#»anT!w»  he  put  his  eye  cloee  and  «»Lleii  sIiH&i,  •*  Distorted 
fttJiff  I"  then,  fikfliTig  biirk.  he  "SUti  iomethin^  in  *  k)w  voice  to 
b^r  K«'ij%I  Hi^hnese.  who  tometi  r^anii  to  the  astonished 
dir«^^iT!ir  and  with  all  the  grace  ami  ixzaTrtr  of  making  a  poor 
paiAtftf^if  fortune  by  a  kintl  worl,  sai'i  seTerely.  "*  I  am  Tery 
fir^rry  to  fee  fnnh  a  picture  here,"*  and  walked  away  withont 
dei^in^  to  look  at  it  a  seomd  time.  When  this  was  repeated 
f/i   HayfJon,  he  langh*^!,  and  saii  •^  WelL  well !  I  feel  sorry, 

*  ^Tu^^n  riiarliittp.  who  hated  Wevt.  btrcuBie  h£  was  an  Ameiicui  and  bad 
lv»r*n  unnitnrvfl  by  VipoiHin  in  l^Yl^  on  t.ar:  libclured  instiniCT  o€  tiie  King  bad 
ni«^  h*^  i{T»U  inflnpTure  to  deprive  WeA,  now  in  bitf  ei^tieth  j«ar,  of  tb«  inoome 
r  NHMU  %  7'^Ar>  «lL>w<>fi  bim  by  G*nirs^  IIL  On  the  ocber  bami.  it  ia  amuuig  to 
mnu^niKw  thac  (iH)ir^.  ILL  ha<i  origisally  patronized  and  proanjted  West  out  of 
dinliiiA  to  ."Hr  Joabm  JECeynnlda*  who  wa«  intunate  with  F<n  and  Bozke. — So. 
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too,  but  it  is  that  I  haye  not  been  her  Royal  Ilighness's  in- 
stroctor  in  art,  I  would  have  taught  her  better;"  and  he 
waited  with  resignation  for  the  public  day.  As  an  instance  of 
the  immediate  ill-effect  and  ultimate  no  effect  of  a  connois- 
seur's opinion  this  is  unique. 

When  the  Monday  came,  and  the  many-headed  monster  was 
admitted,  the  directors  were  quickly  relieved  of  all  alarm 
caused  by  the  disvalue  of  royalty.  Haydon's  superb  picture 
was  mobbed.  Competent  judges  declared  it  to  be  the  finest 
historical  work  ever  painted  by  an  Englbhman.*  Air.  Lock, 
of  Norbury  Park,  said  the  execution  had  never  been  exceeded. 
One  of  the  visitors  offered  Haydon  five  himdred  guineas  for  it 
on  the  spot.  He  declined  ;  it  had  cost  him  more.  The  next 
day  a  deputation  of  the  directors  of  the  Britbh  Gallery  came 
over  to  purchase  it  at  its  price,  seven  hundred  guineas. 
Whilst  they  were  talking  together,  admiring  its  beauties,  a 
private  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Tingcombe,  stopped  behind  to  the 
Secretary,  and  gave  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount.  The 
Secretary  walked  over  and  put  up  "  Sold."  "  Eh !  what ! "  said 
the  deputation,  "  but  wo  have  come  to  buy  it."  "  But,  gentle- 
men, you  did  not  say  so,  and  this  gentleman  has  bought  it." 
The  deputation  retired  to  consider  their  position.  At  their 
next  meeting  they  voted  Haydon  one  hundred  guineas  as  an 
expression  of  their  admiration,  and  regret  Meanwhile,  the 
rush  to  see  this  "  wonderful  work  "  continued.  The  "  thought- 
less rabble,"  as  Barry  called  society,  now  congratulated  Lord 
3Iulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  upon  their  discern- 
ment, as  heartily  as  they  had  laughed  at  them  in  1809  for 
their  credulity,  and  forgetting  all  it  had  said  against  Haydon 

^  A  modern  critic  of  some  pretensionB — Mr.  Watts,  the  portrait  painter — has 
found  fault  with  Haydon's  *  Solomon,'  because  the  long  is  painted  as  if  he  were 
not  really  in  earnest  when  ordering  the  child  to  be  cut  m  twain.  Like  Mrs. 
Orerdo  in  the  play,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Watts  is  ^  distempered  with  this  enormity." 
Unfortunatt'ly,  however,  for  Mr.  Watts,  the  error  is  in  his  supposing  that  Haydon's 
conception  of  Solomon  indicates  80  marvellous  an  inferiority  to  his  own ;  whereas 
it  is  altogether  Mr.  Watts  who  is  in  fault,  in  forgetting  that  Solomon  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  that  the  idea  which  is  embraced  by  Air.  Watts  in  1852  had  occuired 
to  Haydon  fifty  years  before,  and  been  rejected.  Thus  it  always  is  with  critics 
of  a  certain  class  of  mind.  They  miss  in  a  picture  the  very  thing  they  would  not 
have  led  oat,  and  hug  themselves  with  their  fancied  superiority.  In  Haydon*s 
Journal  for  2nd  October,  1812,  I  find  the  following: — **AU  painters  have,  I 
think,  erred  in  giving  too  much  of  an  appearance  of  earnestness  to  Solomon's 
judgment  The  delicacy,  I  think,  is  to  give  the  Incident  the  air  of  a  truth 
without  making  it  laughnblc,  so  that  the  spectator  may  8ee  the  execution  was 
nr>t  meancd,  and  yet  feel  interest  for  the  mother,  who  thought  it  was." — K». 
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two  veais  before,  tnmel  ronniL  embrace^i  hiin  with  rapture 
as  the  apfjstle  of  High  Art,  and  made  a  "*"  lii^n  ^  of  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  z^easijn.  Pix»r  society !  it  is  always  in  extremes  of 
morality,  of  profligacy.  *ii  praise,  or,  of  detraction.  If  society 
is  ?'kk1  fur  notiiin«;  i^L^e.  it  is  certuinlT.  as  Hazlitt  said,  ''a 
fine  subject  for  specuLition."  Wearied  of  the  limited  sphere 
to  which  its  exertions  are  confined,  it  is  always  eager  for 
something  novel  and  exciting,  and  what  more  likely  to  relieve 
its  ennui  than  a  young  man  it  thought  starred,  coming  out 
with  real  flesh  on  his  bones,  and  with  a  picture  it  had 
never  seen,  on  a  subject  it  had  forgotten?  It  would  have 
been  no  great  credit  to  Haydon,  with  his  gifts,  if  he  had 
painted  such  a  work  at  ease  and  in  affluence.  But  the  relish 
of  the  whole  thing  was  that  he  had  actually  lived  and  painted 
it  under  circumstances  of  the  most  distressing  wanL  That 
was  the  treat.  A  well-fed  man  of  genius  would  have  lost  half 
his  interest,  but  there  was  an  unspeakable  charm  about  a 
starving  one.* 

Haydon  received  their  advances  and  heard  their  praises,  but, 
although  he  enjoyed  his  triumph,  he  said  little.    He  might 
have  well  said  to  them  as  Johnson  said  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
^  I  have  pushed  on  my  task  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  won! 
of  encouragement,  one  smile  of  favour."      But,  whatever  his 
thoughts,   Haydun   held   his   peace,  and   left    London   early. 
His  position  at  the  head  of  the  art   was   decide<L     He   ha<l 
passe<l   far  beyond  all   his  contemporaries,  and  it  remained 
only  for   him  to  show   whether  the  progress  of  his  improve- 
ment would  cease  now  competition  had  ended.     Meanwhile, 
the  fame  of  the  picture  travelled  tar  and  wide.     It  reached 
Scotland,  and  laid  the   foundation   of  those  sincere   friend- 
ships which  Haydon  retained  there  to  the  end  of  his  life.     It 
arrived  in  Plymouth,  and  so  delighted  the  townsfolk,  that 
the  Mayor  and   Corporation   called    a    meeting  and  unani- 
mously voted  Haydon  the  freedom  of  his  native  borough,  as 
a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  respect  for  his  industry,  ability, 
and  courage.    It  passed  over  to  Paris  and  excited  the  French 

*  Ai  Valere  »yt,  in  '  L'Av&re,'  '*de  fkire  bonne  ch^  avec  bion  de  Targent, 
4S^Mt  one  ohofie  la  pins  aisee  du  monde,  maU  pour  agir  en  habile  bomme  il  fant 
pnrler  do  fuuv  bonne  rhvre  avec  pen  d'argent,''  and  this  Haydon,  to  their  great 
delight,  had  done.  They  were  profose  in  their  praises  aooordingiy.  Bat  they 
kept  their  ponet  cloted.— Ed. 
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artists  so  greatly,  they  begged  the  picture  to  be  sent  over  and 
exhibited  in  Paris.  It  reached  Italy  and  Rome,  and  stimu- 
lated the  curiosity  of  Canova.  It  travelled  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  aroused  Haydon's  great  Russian  relatives  from  their 
lethargy  and  neglect.  They  suddenly  discovered  he  was  worth 
writing  to.  And  it  even  spread  into  India,  and  into  New 
South  Wales,  to  warm  the  hearts  of  old  schoolfellows  who 
remembered  him  trying  to  etch,  and  squeeze  ofif  impressions 
with  a  table-cloth  press. 

Before  he  left  London,  however,  an  event  occurred  which 
deserves  to  be  noted.    The  Royal  Academy,  through  Calcott, 
made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation.    They  were  willing  to  say, 
like  Robert  Macaire  to  the  gendarmes,  "  Let  us  all  embrace 
and  have  done."    They  ofifered,  if  Haydon  would  put  his  name 
down  once  more,  to  elect  him.    But  Haydon  seems  to  have 
had  grounds  for  doubting  the  complete  sincerity  of  the  offer, 
and   good-humouredly  declined.     The  fact  of  their  making 
such  a  proposal  casts  a  doubt.    It  was  easy  enough  for  them  to 
elect  Haydon,  and,  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  put 
themselves  in  the  right  whether  he  accepted  the  election  or 
not.    To  ask  him,  at  such  a  moment,  to  solicit  election,  was 
to  show  a  marvelloiLs  ignorance  of  human  nature.    A  man  who 
feels  his  own  worth  does  not  relish  the  petty  humiliations 
candidature  involves.     Or,  it  was  merely  a  point  of  cunning 
upon  which  the  academicians  hoped  to  take  a  fresh  advantage. 
If  that  were  so,  Haydon  did  not  fall  into  the  trap  so  cleverly 
baited,  and  the  little  comedy  collapsed  miserably.     Possibly  it 
was  as  well,  for  he  would  no  sooner  have  got  in  than,  he  would 
have  found  it  time  to  go  out.    The  publication  of  the  famous 
*  Catalogue  Raisonn^,'  in  1816,  must  have  produced  a  frightful 
crisis  in  the  Academy  had  Haydon  been  a  member.* 

*  This  sin^lar  publication,  which  I  have  heard  Haydon  attribute  to  a  Mr. 
Reinagle,  R.A.,  and,  I  believe,  rightly,  arose  out  of  the  1^^ni  exhibition  of  works 
of  the  old  masters  at  the  British  Gallery,  an  exhibition  Haydon  warmly  supported. 
Tl^e  contrust  between  their  art  and  the  art  of  the  Royal  Acndemicians  was  so 
striking,  it  wtis  n«  cessary,  in  tho  interest  of  the  portrait  painters,  somo  etVort 
idionld  be  made  to  nip  such  exhibitions  in  the  bud,  lest  tho  taste  of  the  public 
should  get  above  the  level  of  acaileniic  painting.  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
extracts  from  this  remarkable  production,  and  certainly  those  were  marked  by  a 
vulgarity  of  art  and  style  worthy  of  the  scurrility  of  Temi)le's  best  pamphleteers. 
Haydon  and  hi;)  friends  are  abused  in  it  con  amore.  The  authors  were  so  con- 
scious of  its  iniquitous  character,  that  neither  writer,  printer,  nor  publisher,  put 
bin  name  to  the  work.  '•'  The  academicians,"  Haydon  writes,  **  hailed  its  ap])oar- 
aucc,  and  NortLcote  (ll.A.)told  me  he  was  so  delighted  with  it,  ho  ordered  a  loug 
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Before  the  end  <»fthe  season  (1814),  Havdon  iind  Wilkie  hail 
gtarted  fur  Paris.  Napoleon  had  just  been  dethmneil.  the  roail 
wa8  open,  and  the  Loiitto  was  fall  of  all  the  iinest  works  of  the 
best  masters  which,  after  the  maimer  of  vietorions  Bome« 
Napoleon  had  transferred  to  his  capitaL  Such  an  opportunity 
to  examine  snch  works  might  never  be  ofifered  aerain.  All  the 
schixtls  of  the  Continent,  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  schools,  were  well  represented  in  the  Louvre. 
Tliere  were  twenty-five  works  of  Raphael,  twenty-three  of 
Titian,  thirty-three  of  Vandyke,  fifty-three  of  Rubens,  thirty- 
one  of  Rembrandt,  sixteen  of  Domenichino,  twenty-three  uf 
Ouido,  twentv-six  of  Gnercino,  thirtv-six  of  Annibale  Carracci, 
with  a  vast  collection  of  the  works  of  other  painters.  To  study 
these  works  was  a  delight  never  to  come  to  him  again.  Haydun 
remained  three  months  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  England  in 
October,  confirmed  in  his  love  for  High  Art,  but  not,  I  think, 
quite  settled  in  his  determination  to  try  further  and  induce 
his  countrymen  to  support  it.  Wlien  he  arrived  home,  the 
freedom  of  his  native  borough,  Plymouth,  but  not  one 
single  offer  of  a  commission  awaited  him !  One  would  have 
hopcl  that  if  he  hail  won  a  claim  to  notice,  he  had  won  a 
claim  to  employment.  He  had  painted  what  every  competent 
judge  had  pn»nounced  to  be  the  greatest  historical  work  ever 
painted  in  the  English  school ;  and  he  had  painted  it  under 
circumstances  which  ha<l  tested  his  capacity  to  conceive  and 
hi?  |K.>wer  Uy  extx'Ute,  and  shown  that  he  possessed  patience 
«H|iial  to  his  ability.  But  not  one  single  commission  from  the 
0»urt,  th«*  nobility,  or  fn>m  any  quarter  was  his  reward.  Is^ 
ili^^r*}  any  explanation  but  one,  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
majority  of  th«f  nobility  i»f  that  day  to  works  of  genius  and 
imagination,  or  for  anything  in  art  that  was  not  mean  and 
me4*lmni<*til? 

\V*t  Hiiyi|«in  loviHl  Kngland  as  u  Roman  had  loved  Romt-. 
Hf»  km'w  what  tin*  art  of  the  country  ct.)uH  effect  if  vijr».>D>uslv 
9iipi««frte<i  and  employed*  and  ho  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to 


namPt*.  «nil  wi«tit  b»  Nil  u^  n-Hil  it  with  wvtaii?**  All  thiii]^  oiuiiii'Kd.  I 
tiiik  -uir«r  H  <r«|i>ti  •in}  iio|  mxWr  \h\}  A<iul*.*tiiy  ihi  xhia  ucctttfii>D.  For  a  m»n  i<^^ 
HuTiliifi  tp  Mui  iiki  iv  fa*  n>nmin  i^titi't  if  tiir  ohiiiii^'i*  lii;  <ie»in*»  oxv  not  mailk> .  j=ti 
hwl  h"  K«i«n  »'nt;nir'*  "  I  lmnil-ti»-hiiriil  ■«irtijQcli»  with  the  A.;ai:i.inT  O  aoc-ii 
t:tii*iilM  'Ip  whIIh.  ^«'  ^hiMiii)  hitvif  hmi  n(Mth«>r  tin*  '  Jenuuleiii  *  nur  div  *  L*jart&^* 
U  •nifxtii  1)11  til  K>  II  ii  tHjiivrti  U>  tlic  Ao««icmv.  but  it  wuulii  huw  bma  a  )um  fc 
nr».  —I?"  P. 
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employ  it  vigorously  if  the  patrons  wonld  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, or  Goyemment  grant  him  the  means.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  too  busy,  and  the  taste  of  the  aristocracy  and  patrons 
too  low.  They  preferred,  and  I  believe,  mostly  prefer  still,  an 
annnal  exhibition  of  the  portraits  of  their  wives  and  families  to 
the  decoration  of  their  houses  and  halls  by  great  works  on 
great  subjects,  or  the  admission  into  them  of  historic  works 
of  life-size.  These  do  not  suit  their  ideas  of  "  furniture."  A 
love  for  native  high  art  does  not  exist  among  the  English 
nobility.  They  blame  the  artists,  they  blame  the  climate, 
they  blame  the  smoke ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  they  who  are  in 
fault.  They  have  no  desire,  no  taste,  no  sensibility  for  art 
further  than  it  "  ministers  to  their  vanity,  or  transmits  to  the 
admiration  of  their  posterity  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their 
wives  and  children."     This  was  Haydon's  deliberate  opinion. 

If  they  had  possessed  any  feeling  for  high  art,  commissions 
would  certainly  have  followed  upon  Haydon's  '  Judgment  of 
Solomon.*  But  the  same  neglect  that  was  shown  by  them  to 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's  'Hercules,'  and  to  Flaxman's  *  Designs,' 
was  shown  to  Haydon's  *  Solomon.'  He  was  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  in  the  spring-time  of  his  power,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that  had  he  even  been  employed  as  West  was, 
with  only  1000?.  a-year  from  the  Crown,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced noble  works  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  patronage 
bestowed.  But  no  such  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Haydon. 
He  at  least  was  a  luxury  they  did  not  desire,  and  a  listless  and 
supercilious  society  which  believes  mankind  expressly  created 
for  its  own  convenience  and  amusement, "  et  qui  ne  cherche  qu'a 
faire  grande  chere,  et  qui  croit  que  Dieu  I'a  mise  au  monde  pour 
tenir  table,"  was  of  opinion  it  had  done  its  duty  by  honouring 
his  picture  with  an  inspection,  and  bowing  to  the  painter  as 
they  left  the  room. 

From  their  general  neglect  of  the  arts  as  a  branch  of  study 
and  education.  Society  had  then  no  feeling  for  art,  and  no  notion 
of  its  public  function,  or,  their  public  duty.  The  illiterate 
barons  of  the  feudal  ages  were  more  capable  of  feeling  and 
appreciating  ideal  art  than  the  society  of  Haydon's  day.  It 
may  be  a  fair  question,  whether  we,  with  all  our  cram,  called 
culture,  are  so  much  improved  as  we  flatter  ourselves.  Is  the 
mass  of  society  more  capable  of  estimating  the  beauties  of  art, 
are  they  more  sensible  of  its  intrinsic  worth  than  formerly  ? 
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W*:"  [i«;ttr  a  viist  d»ful  ulnrnt  tin*  proirr^s^  «^i"  th*-  ^rt*.  ilI  tbr? 
Kj»i>;ud  •>!  a  tine  tarte :  but  I  stronjrly  5miji»".*T  S'M/i^-Tj  >  v.-ry 
likf-*  ib#-  wornuij  in  rlie  l>luy,  whf^n  she  pr'^it-rs^  "a  r  ijl-^  ]';  -'^  ' 
lo^'ail  the  i)irls  iu  the  heathen  nj^tliuJ«iirx :"  3«.r  i^  l- T  th-f- 
chif'f  pleasure  of  Enirlifthmen  now.  us  then,  and  ■  :  E:.:I>b- 
wf)m»»n.  in  what  liam'  ef)iitenii>tui»usly  **all-^  thai  ■" 'la":r'ii.j:  ut 
in(''»iiHe'|U**utiaJ  tiiiniT'^"  in  lieu  yA  Jiny  tint-r  and  hij:ii'-r  ^rt  r 
Th«-  -tranir*-  inf^-^n-^ibilitv  uviih  one  •>r  tivi»  briliiaiiT  »rS"^T'T:-  :.*► 
ui'«»iir  puMie  men. tuwitrd?  art  and  in  the  kitere---t>  -i  ^rt.  i*  i  -• 
n«»u»ri«.»us.     Wi-  l)uv  tiv^v-^  T»i'tur**s.  and  id'T*-  ni'-nev  >  ::■  ^* 

•  I  • 

KjH-nt  ujHin  art  in  Enirhind  than  wa?  -^ji^'Et  nrry  t^^^t-^  a:z  .  But 
li)»-  diifusion  t.l  anv  jiartieular  ta.-ste  -Jite^  nut  nt-.-'-s-iariiT  iniT-iy 
it-  t-ievatinn  ♦•r  injpp'Venient.  Oertainiv  if  nv  muT  ^n. !:;•.-  l-v 
the  ui:lines»?  nr  :iii"iiialie-i  -if  •■iir  puhiii;  buij.i:i:::^s.  irA  t::*.- 
•-sf^t/n^ivi-  vuJiTfinTv  -.f  -tur  d"iii».*<ti''  •ie*"  nit:- l-.  •!:-  \  v.-  :"  ■: 
ih'-  iieauTJiuJ.  and  the  jiiw^-r  "f  aT»i>n*'.-ititii:ir  ^l^^t  1?  "'••o"ti:-il. 
ifi  ijMt  .. v«rn  wjiitiv  -iir'-ad  .ini«.'i!j:«t  ti>.  In.i-r  v-r^-iit  •>  :i 
plant  ''f  -Imw  irn.uiij.  .ind  tiJ.l^  aTijiar»Lt:y  m:':-:  ■I:5*i.-:-'n  '-i"  ^ 

ta-ii<-    J'-r   an.    wnj''U    w*-   .^r-    w:tn^--i:.j.  .-   t n-i.    n.'-r- 

vanity,  ^^r  nhai  i*  \\«'r--.  .1  m*  r»-  it-a^r-  -:p»-«.'"'L:.iT:-Tj.  l  itii'T 
«.]'   wrjh-h    :-  ''ai'-uJati'd  :-»  iiupr'A---  ;::»-  .in   jr  :h».-  ar'i-t.  '.-r 

•r.I*-\at«-  Th».'  [•iii-ii"'  T.irT.-.      .\.«  :■  r  : il-.    :::  >'*Ty  _•■•-:.•  r:ily. 

t;:.  V  -^r^Mi  -ulv  -*••  K:::j-  :•■  .i'/ ."ir*-  Wri  *":::r;:-: LT  -l:  r:..iT:- :. 
UfH-u  an  T''  ■■-M'^jM  'H  ;:  J  ".i::,.";.-]  it,  .ir :  :.  ■■  "  •-._  it. 
*M.  :ji..  i::y  'ii-.;.  rr:  •:...*■■. T:=ii,  ^:.  I  ^i^u  !■.•  ■»•  --■  '^::  .1 
fjujjj'"  r  1  :»•  r-.ii*  T'ljt:  ::_:  lii- :r  ::■ -■■"  ■!  ■--  :■■  i  •■■:-:".r'-.  i:ji 
'•T     t-     rjT*-ii«H;t!j;ij    jiia^.::-«i     «-   -a;..;:  ::^-.-y  niay,    -  r.  :•::;:;  ■  r 

«  •  *  ■  r  * 

'>r5ja.:  a::-:  :.;^':.;-  ^"' .:^  i.  '■;._:■, r  i:.-:  ::l  r  ■>.  'r  ;•:  ii.d 
pa. :Mf'-':, '  i::  i  -  t  :-■  T  -.-  -::.:  r  W  V  r-  ^r-  ::.•  ^  :!%-  i 
f , .  » .  ■     V  -^  -       V'*:      ' '   'Hilt-    ■•!     -•.►■•  "^.-    », ..    .  TV    •  T«  •■*'■•  .;    ■  ■" 

I  • 

ta. -i  .'I  ■.::•:  rn-  rii  •  rf*  vi  -.i  in.  r  ::  *:,•  --  .;r  ■  "  l:..1  ::.il 
-i'. ':jiil  :rr»ut  -if-  n-  ilTri  :  >  -li.:-^  ;  *:•  \.:.  :  ■  i  -Tr::  _•  ■■! 
>"••.':.■:•.*&]   :»ijra>»-<   •jj.ii    i.^^-*   :  r  •  v.  r     r.    :::■■   ::::::•.    ir--  •  •■> 

1  ■  fa  ■  ■  '     1  ■ 

»  ■   4:i..  .      111.'    •  '1     .* .      '  ., ,     '  ji    Ti       1     .'■:•«'.    .  .  .■*     1. 1     I. . 

n»."»*i-l"  N\itTi  .-•-.*  ».?  :i.i;'i"n    ^a.-:.   ■  i:::i«'»  > ':1'Ti:.      !'•.    ryT:i;:.^ 
miU^t  Uf  ••'.•lUp.-rU:   .-r  .ibsjcni.  '       rii-.  -..vaA.-l    •I'V    il"   I   ..I'lv  *  Lit*. 
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or  of  a  pale  yiolet  silk  dress,  or  a  pink  and  fihite  muslin  eos- 
tumey  or  of  flowers,  brilliant  and  metallic,  or  of  some  elaborate 
peacock,  or  pathetic  pony,  or  some  vulgar  inci>lent  in  street 
life,  interests  them  far  more  than  would  a  poetit^al  work  of  the 
finest  form  and  expression,  or  the  grandest  }iainting  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  the  greatest  painter.  Raphael  and  3Iiehel 
Angelo  would  have  starved  in  these  days,  imless  they  had  i\)n- 
sented  to  be  a  dealer's  hack,  or  paint  pi.»rtraits  or  vulgar  sub- 
jects.    Is  this  proof  of  improved  taste  ? 

I  am  not  presuming  to  condemn  the  English  artists,  or  to 
deny  the  grace  and  beauty  of  delicate  finish,  or  that  an  eflort 
of  intellect  may  be  shoi^tn  in  the  due  amingement  of  minute 
details  of  fur  and  feathers,  of  a  bodice  and  sleeves  of  a  skirt 
and  flounces ;  but  that  striking  want  of  culture  among  people 
in  society,  that  want  of  feeling  for  art,  which  sees  only  the 
individual  likeness  of  the  thing  or  its  absence,  and  there  ends 
their  delight  or  displeasure.  Society  knows  nothing,  thinks 
nothing,  feels  nothing  of  the  poetrj',  the  design,  the  intellect 
of  the  artist.  The  observation  he  displays,  the  ideas  excited 
in  his  mind,  are  the  last  things  society  apprehends.  Un- 
educated persons  might  be  forgiven,  but  to  see  the  exi>cnsively 
instructed  and  refined  classes  wedging  their  nosi^s  ti>gether 
against  a  picture  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  smelled,  and 
then  to  hear  them  uttering  exclamations  of  rapture,  over 
what?  The  character,  the  mind  which  is  shi^Ti?  Nothing 
of  the  sort — over  the  Dutch  part  only — the  hair  and  feathers, 
the  blades  of  grass,  the  pattern  of  the  plaid  trtnisers,  or  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  lace  shawl,  hiJinjj:  mv  ladv's  Wautiful 
shoulders.  Give  them  these  things,  indoor,  polished,  and 
insipid,  and  you  will  hear  terms  of  admiration  that  would  be 
applicable  only  to  the  grandest  work  of  the  highest  art,  em- 
ployed upon  the  mere  mechanical  excellence  that  is  b«»fore 
them.  Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  our  art  education  ?  Is  the 
superiority  of  High  Art  over  this  more  mechanical  art  of  imita- 
tion never  to  be  appreciated  amongst  us  ?  Is  close  imitation 
of  still  life,  and  elaborate  jx>lish,  all  we  in  Englan<l  are  fitted  to 
receive,  while  beauty  and  grandeur  of  subject,  combined  \\\\\\ 
truth  of  imitation  of  human  exprevSsion,  human  passions,  anil 
external  nature,  find  support  only  among  our  Continental 
rivals  ? 

In  1814  Haydon  debated  deeply   whether  he  should  leave 
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England  for  good,  or  stay  and  continue  to  employ  his  talents  in 
the  service  of  those  who  had  none.    His  position,  too,  was  more 
brilliant  than  solid  and  satisfactory.    He  had  scarcely  any  money 
left  by  the  end  of  1814.   To  again  go  through  all  the  anxieties, 
harass,  and  want  he  had  suffered  while  painting  the  '  Solomon,' 
was  a  cruel  prospect,   and  yet  there   seemed   nothing   more 
certain  before  hinL     He  debated  the  matter  within  himself  fur 
many  weeks.    For  although  he  was  always  impetuous  and  often 
rash,  and  proportionally  easy  in  fitting  his  conclusion  to  lus 
wish,  he  was  not  without  a  certain  judicial  skill,  and  would 
sererely  cross-examine  himself  and  his  prospects.     At  length 
he  formed  his  course.    He  would  follow  out  his  original  plan. 
He  would  paint  and  exhibit  three  great  pictures  of  leading 
erents  in  our  Saviour  s  life,  '  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  *  His 
Baising  of   Lazarus,'  and  'His  Crucifixion;'  three   subjects 
which  would  allow  him  to  express  feeling,  emotion,  and  passion, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  but  appeal  to  the  heart  and  mind,  and  tend  to  promote 
the  moral  welfSure  of  his  fellow-men.    Having  completed  this 
series,  he  should  consider  he  had  done  his  duty  in  support  of 
English   historical  painting.      If  the  Government   chose  to 
employ  him  in  the  decoration  of  our  public  buildings,  or  the 
nobility  commissioned  him  to  decorate  their  houses  by  recording 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or  the  bishops,  to  paint  altar- 
pieces,  he  would  remain  in  England ;  if  not,  he  would  leave 
the  cr>untry  for  goo<l,  and  settle  in  Italy,  or  in  Kussia,  where 
his  high  Court  connections  promised  him  distinguished  patron- 
age, and  constant  employment. 

He  lived  to  regret,  and  I  for  one  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
for  his  sake,  though  it  seems  un-English  to  say  so,  that  he  did 
not  adhere  to  this  rcHolve. 

For  a  man  already  in  debt,  with  no  capital,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  being  well  plundered  by  all  about  him,  so  great  a 
scheme  extcjnding  over  at  least  ten  years  of  close  application, 
seems  little  better  than  an  illusion,  but  in  sober  fact  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Haydon  was  a  shrewd  if  a  bold  specu- 
lator. Ho  had  observed  such  crowds  come  to  see  the 
*  Solomon,'  that,  had  it  Ixjen  exhibited  alone  and  on  his  own 
risk,  it  would  have  placed  a  largo  sum  to  his  credit,  in  addi- 
tion t<»  itH  sale.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  the  next  exhibi- 
tion, and  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  third  and  fourth  if 
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tbo  scheme  had  cot  k^n  iiiu>rnipt(>i.  IV.f  IKiy  U\:t  in  \hc 
uaeml  nniortunatelv  iiiarri<>.!  a  UaatisVJ  \^i:f\  iir«vi  :thhoi:i:h 
I  hATe  ererv  K^kson  to  bo  cwtofrJ  to  h;:v.  :\*r  s\^  aoinc. 
1  am  boontl  tosav,  it  wa5  ia  oao  m.>ua\  tho  UK>>t  i:v.rn^Jc:;t  :*ot 
•>f  bis  whole  life.  For.  if  therv  i>  or.o  thir.:r  a  I'rwlit^^r  i\o\or 
forjives.  it  is  the'  iiii»iuit\"  of  his  dobtor  or.i.^vin^  ilomosiio 
happineSb  Thiit  is  the  hist  straw  whiv»h  ilostrvns  \js\irious 
patience.  They  can  appnviato  any  othor  kin«l  of  l\;\ury  jiiul 
convenience  for  toot  eiiiovment  and  a^wnnu^Hlatioti  but  th:U. 
So  lon^  as  vou  lemaiu  siuirle  thov  iviisi^lor  vou  s;U\\  Tho 
moment  yon  marry,  somoihinjr  exoitos  their  apj^ry^luMi^iious. 
your  prospects  seem  critical,  iuul  tlioy  ruin  you  \\ithout  n^morso 
for  taking  the  only  stop  to  enable  you  to  jvu^  otY  your  ilobts««. 

It  was  the  month  of  Octolvr.  1S14,  Ivt'on^  llavilon  fairlv 
settled  the  comjK^ition  of  his  next  grn\U  piolim\  that  "  stu|H»n- 
dons  work.**  as  Eastlake  calls  it,  'The  Kutrv  of  our  l.oni  into 
Jerusalem.'  In  consequence  of  serious  attacks  of  Mindnoss 
£rom  OTer-application,  it  was  not  until  the  sprin<;  of  h^lHO  this 
picture  was  finished  and  ready  for  exhibit iim:  but,  as  W'onls- 
worth  said  to  me  in  1848, ''  it  was  worth  waiting  tifty  years  to 
get  so  complete  a  work."  With  this  pictun'  as  >\ith  liis  pro- 
rious  worksy  Haydon  pursued  the  Siimo  course.  He  tirst  studied 
and  drew  before  painting,  and  always  })ainted  with  the  living 
model  before  him.  "Every  nostril,  every  tniger-imil,"  siiys 
Bewick,  who  was  daily  with  him  in  his  jminting-rooni  fn»ni 
1817  to  1820,  "will  bo  found  a  complete  study." 

Within  these  five  years  of  patient  and  (»n< luring  a|>|)lieMtii»n 
Ilaydon  suftored  much  personal  annoyance.  ('(»ld  men  i»r  tas(e 
sneered  at  him  to  his  face.  C-omfortabl(»  portrait  painliTs,  who 
scamped  their  work  at  higli  ])rie(»H,  laughed  at  the  solitary 
student,  who  spout  five  yiiars  over  a  single  picture,  as  a  TudLand 
hated  him  as  a  rebuke.  But  others,  not  understanding  him,  yet 
feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  IkmiHowimI  to  sink,  when  applird  to, 
gave  help,  and  from  time  to  time  a<lvaneed  him  large  sums  nf 
money.  Dawson  Tum(?r,  Mr.  Jlanuan,  Mr.  Coutts,  Mr.  Watsnn 
Taylor,  during  these  years  nuilnly  supporte<|  him.  11iis  was 
generous  and  kind,  for  the  ailvance  was  intendeil  us  a  gilt,  that 
is  eWdent  by  thoir  hitters,  but  it  was  not  the  way  a  nuin  like 
Haydon  should  hav(;  been  In^lpc^d,  and  it  had  a  llavour  of  the 
art  of  living  upon  nothing,  and  nuiking  tln^  In^st  of  it,  in  ils 
most  seductive  form.     If  these    g«>od  I'rir'uds  had   subseribeil 


«LT  :2)J(>i'/iL  jfluS  jsiLui:  iis  'C^^ir  ni9>  Blhil  ac^  cbe-  prke  of  the 
f uftnizr^-  vibfiL  ±xiiHiHi£L  loiil  '(ut^  !i}i&  5':f  cSf  p<}i9»»3«i«>it.  or  pre- 
'«4yL!ti*<i;  'h  %':>  oiii*-  Xjbuiii-iiiiui  "iiJEiflrr.  airfv  vjntl  fcire  c»>iifeiTed 
joL  Juom:aEr«  ikk  iwil   itf   ii  Ilifxiftdst  iqpca  nhxr  pudbiCrf.  k&re  done 

BfEii  Ji&tsf**  ji«rj»*iniiu;  Ikiiuitf  <SJ:  '^jtHb  cipi^y.  In  w'Jks  not  reward, 
it  i»;ift*-  iio«2LffTu  icnufoiLisif  "iu^  Afcic-.Tn^  •^iiJkriirT:  bet  which 
•AeCTif^l  !kim  Ex  iif  -cvx  ■^iffifmtth'nijii,  bc^oHieinfeii  his  sense  of 
|)iei(ia!niiiirr  •oftjSirit&iioiL.  jioi-i  -viktfiL  ^rciiaLhiflrJLnSii^jine'  Lim  to  the  pi\>- 
fessaf/Otkll  3!i*-ai^T-!liiif'jLfr  iiS  «^:'  ^izir  ^feniL  Hif  ruin  was  then 
oantuiu:.  ii*  ipfcibrf  SitiirutL  taji  ;ii*-  pift^iEW-  wjt?  i^x  secured.* 

Lt  tiiie'  iitr-arriji  -oitf  3>!14  a2I'5  ISSJ'X  uiji  tei->!re  the  exhibition  of 
ti&e  ~  Je]nBsu^ii<iiEb.~ir3inC'<ev'tiL32>  •d^rrcrrrii  noi  •(n.'CiJiKv'tioQ  with  English 
ami  Ajiifdl  LiUTii  CtkSBu^is^isksi^i  MZii   13L^^iiiLS  reLitions   thereto 

C>i  lie  ^-jCfdictac-ia  i-f  iiea»fie-  'Jl  1S15-  L^:=iri  Cdtstlerea^h — and 
this  d-eafeTTieft  \xj*  le  :r^r3s::*e2uiiK!r!:-ii  i^:-  iis  c-r^'iii — ol»tained  a  vote 
of  5»  *«/'»X'i  for  lirf-  -rrei«£:c:  o:  ji  Wiser! »  na^.n^iment,  in  which 
Ittintin^.  serfjusTirtK.  iz,'i  4Zv4in.eifTS3^*  weie  tic*  have  been  united. 
It  ^leems  nt-j-pe  tiiAs.  p-ro-lttJ Jr  tiiA5  HAj-i*!  isrlirvctly  had  some- 
thing to  d>  with  ^rr-jry^^r:^  \h^  rr:r»>5aJ.  He  makes  little 
reference  i»>  ii  iz  L5>  o^  .rrerfp-oirirce  0:1  the  snbj^et,  and  that  is 
one  rea9«>n  I  sTiisy»>c«  Lizsu — i.r  w;ks  *1  watts  remarkably  prudont  as 
tM  hL<  lelati-  »c:s  w-^iL  mei.  ii.  p>wrr. — b-ii  hv  watch":-*!  the  matter 
clijsely.  A  •>»ri;mii;/e  <-i  tit-  H^ii?*'.-  wjs  apj^-inte^i  to  c»»n>itler 
the  subjfict,  m':*iv!s  were  s^-ni  ir^  atd  an  vScial  o^.«mmunication 


•  MAr.r  f<rK:<L>  w-.l:  fr»3 — *:>3  H-iri^c  i.:=a<lf  ::i  fc*\cT  ye  w.  when  writing 
hij  AulOL-i-crkJ  iij.  :'rk-.tjr  fcij^i** — ?ia;  ili*  :rw:ioe  t-f  h-rTv^wi:.^  to  enable 
Lim  U>  ci:c:fik-tr.-  <cv  ^7V4t  p-:;tsr«.  :r^:eiJ  -r^  €*rL.:L»  =:':<:*t  f  r  hims^.K  by 
pAintin^  portimiU  a.-.>i  c&blrj*  t  r-.^«cre«.  wu  wrrcir.  A:>i  At  fir^t  M^rht  it  ftpp^^n 
•o.  Bot  I  am  MU:?£<^i.  w;^:^  cc-cit-:-.T.;=.z  Lizurlf  '.c  thif  p.>iiit«  1.0  ha*! 
foiT^^ien  th«  cir'^uini^T.oes  ri  iht  tizite.  Hu  p:i».t:<:o  wmi  qait^-  exot'ptionaL 
iJetwcTjn  1^14  and  1>"J0  ^.is  eyc«  wt-ne  tco  w€^  to  fai:it  oa  a  sieaII  e«\Il*.'.  In 
iti«:«c:  TeaxB  Le  neTt.r  c-uld  Lavr  «koe  it.  H«  co«L<i  Lr.t  alwATs  vnte:  he  couM 
onlv  dielMte.  Oat  r«f  the  fire  yean  hr  was  m^ared  in  painting  the  '  Jrru«alt-m,* 
and  that  on  tbe  scale  of  life.  Le  mn»t  bare  h^n  r.<^arly  two  yt^n  o*mpt.-lK-d  to 
aliatain  wlioily  from  paintiu?  0:1  ac«>^ant  of  his  »iirr.L  And  fccocdly.  with  the 
esc*.i#tir/rij  of  a  or>nxmL-<i'>n  for  a  thne-qoartt-r  life->ize  piot;:re  £r.>cu  Sir  G^f^rS'* 
FhiJIipt,  whi^h  h*:  peuoted.  and  one  offci\:ti  by  Sir  Jt'hn  Bna^'it*  n.  wbirh  he 
oould  not  fjaint.  being  a  cabinet  p:ctiu«:  and  ai^uiher  by  Sir  John  l^if^>6tcr. 
which  wa«  uiMfl*:  oT»-r  to  Bewi.  k,  at  Hayd«"^r*  re»jarft ;  and  one  fr>ia  3Ir.  Th-.maj 
JI'/f*«r,  ffjT  a  fUiAll  pictur*-,  whi'^h  he  t"»'Uld  n''»i  see  Vy  paint — ILiyd  ^n  ruver  um 
aikc'J  to  fAirit  even  a  f^^rtrait.  It  is  idif?  to  bLune  L.m  for  not  d^ing  that  wiiivh 
h«7  ).a<l  no  op,'rf/rtunity  '•(  define,  and  <*f  which,  if  the  opportunities  :.ad  ^x^Mim-d, 
he  cr/uld  UTit  have  taken  advantu^r.  Ui«  Joumala  and  b.  tters  wt-re  oftt-ii  wrirtt- n 
Iry  hia  pupila  tot  hia  dii*tatiuu«  and,  if  he  cuaUl  not  tfc-e  to  write,  and  coald  not  so; 
!/»  paiut  wge,  he  certainly  could  not  lue  to  paint  amalL — Ei>. 
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was  made  to  the  Boyal  AcademT  for  their  a^snstance.  HaTdon 
looked  eagerly  for  their  answer.  It  aeTer  arriv<eii  at  the 
TreasuTT.  The  application  was  coEisidereil  bj  th*?  C>aii«.'il  uf 
the  Boyal  Acarlemy,  and  on  the  su^jesti^n  *j(  Mr.  <  Sir  Martin; 
Shee  no  answer  was  retumeiL  Lor»l  Castler»?agh.  dLsymsttril  at 
such  condncty  and  prirately  learning  the  r»ral  r»ras<.n.  bn.'ke  up 
the  whole  scheme,  and  never  pn>pi36eil  it  again.  The  *:xplaiuti«.'n 
of  the  behayioor  of  the  Acailemr  Council  i*  to  be  t'»»und  in 
their  pique  and  resentment  against  Lonl  Ca»tkreu;rh  6  'r  c-  >t 
haying  acknowledged  or  notice*!  a  previous  pr^pjisal  *ji  th*:tr 
own  for  the  ailvancement  of  the  arts.  As  an  in5tan<>?  of  th^rir 
interest  in  art,  and  of  Lonl  Castlereagh's  qualifi<.^ti«jns  as  a 
minister,  it  is  unique  on  both  sides. 

Haydon,  who  was  deeply  concemel  in  the  success  of  the 
proposal,  was  proportionately  mortifiel  at  thi^  fiasco.  l>ut  the 
time  did  not  seem  opportune  to  make  a  public  matter  of  it. 
Possibly  he  felt  it  was  idle  to  further  upbraid  the  Ituyal 
Academicians  for  their  uses  of  power,  so  long  as  that  pjwer 
was  put  into  their  hands  without  conditions^ 

The  second  event  to  which  I  have  referre^l  relate«l  to  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  The  Greek  origin  of  these,  we  have  seen,  had 
been  keenly  debated  ever  since  their  arrival  in  England  in 
1807-8.  Haydon,  maintaining  they  were  the  purest  Greek, 
'the  work  of  Phidias,  and  far  superior  to  any  known  works, 
3Ir.  Payne  Knight,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Dilettanti 
generally,  unhesitatingly  condemned  them  as  partly  spurious, 
partly  Iloman^  and  partly  the  work  of  Greek  journeymen — in 
short,  altogether  inferior  works  unworthy  of  England's  purchase, 
**  poor  things,"  as  Mr.  Pa}Tie  Rnight  habitually  s|)oke  of  them. 
These  assertions,  like  Orlando's  horse,  had  every  merit,  with 
the  one  fault  of  being  dead.  And  Haydon  thought  this  such 
a  serious  fault  they  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  long 
since  buried  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  But  the  Government, 
having  no  knowledge  or  opinion  of  its  own,  thought  differently, 
and  refused  to  sanction  the  purchase;  and  thus  the  nuitttT 
stood.  In  1815,  Canova.the  great  sculptor  from  Rome,  arrivL*d 
in  England.  He  was  officially  taken  to  inspect  the  Elgin 
Marbles  and  his  opinion  askc<I.  Canova  had  lived  all  his  life 
among,  and  his  practice  had  been  formed  ujjon,  the  inferior 
antique  at  Bome.  When  he  saw  the  Elgin  fragments  he 
looked  at  them  long  and  silently,  then  he  pri>nounced  them 


it.'^   ±:^^>i  iz-:   Tnr^'^    Gr^k  inn'|Ti«   th*?  world  p»>sesesse<l 
•"« -r*  fTawe*.**   ie   sikiri   lo   H^y-Liu   " pr •iuin>iit   nn   <rnuid 
cLj2L:2«^i:- ni  Lmzs  Ir*  ITS.     Ils  :*^!iv^r5er».'Ct  le  STSteme  mathe- 
nLii:*5  w^  i^  i:^cersw*     T'>  W.  rLkinilMiu  L:«d1  Elgin's  secretary, 
h"=-  sati-L  •  '  •  I'rjii  i  -w^re  a  j- nng  n^an  an*!  ha»l  to  begin  again! 
I  ?i- -cl-i  T.rk  -n  T*..tiI2T  ii?»:r»rnt  print-ijle*  inym  what  I  have 
•i- E>-.  iz.-:  :  m.  I  'ii<x^^  an  entirviv  new  s^-'hooL**     After  this, 
iL'.-  '  }'»•-«::-.  E^  v£  tie  •^n.-vrp-nmer^i  irave  war  to  the  extent  of 
afr«'i2ti:i^  i  c»:-iiiaL:r:ce  ~to  in^Tiire."*  with   the  view  to  the 
Hitiniatr-  pcr:"Laaie.  •  r.  rsal  >-jfr»*ti«-n  ->!  the  marbles.     The  com- 
mitT«'-e  w:i?  T^-^irie*!  a>  ^  !:«:«5Ti:r  e  cimittee :  so  mneh  st>.  that 
ih«-  King  «  f  iSavuria  seer^tlv  i.:-igv/-i  3-'»J>X»/.  with  his  London 
:t:r»  nts  for  :t  7r.e«iiate  a»:vant.'e  to  Lc»p1  Elgin,  if  oppurtunity 
««fiV-re«L  and   the   « iher   Eai^>pean    Si>vereiirns  were  watchful. 
The  ^^^ttmirt-^^  open^l  its  pr^^-^-e^Iinjgw     West,  President  of 
th    R>val  Aoiuieniv.  Lawr^n«_v.  XoUekens,  Flaxman,  and  West- 
nia.^'tt,  were  sii2irc>r:e«i  en  the  side  i*f  English  art:  on  the 
sid*'  of  xh*^  ct^t^Kissenr?^  Sir.  Pavne  Knight.  Lonl  Aberdeen, 
Sir  L'harl'  s  I.«r.:r.  L«>p1  FamK:«r>ugh,  and  seven  others.     Lord 
EUrinV  ohi-t  wit^.i-sses  wore  W.  Hamilton  and  Havdon. 

I^'pI  Kl^rin  Aiii  Hnydon  were  l-.nh  favourably  impressecl 
\*ith  x\w  •^■mniirtr-e  ;ii  T»^r.ii::r.  b':t  it  5«»>n  beiran  to  show  the 
clt'ven  fi>it.  Till-  :av.  r.r.ib!*"-  witZfE-^-^-s  wert-  hurriel  over,  but  to 
the  opj^^iite  si. it-  w;is  paid  the  gr>.at«-  >t  attention  and  rt?speet.  Of 
tli»-  pn»tV-siiionid  witnf-ssis,  NolUkeas  calleil  them  **fine  things," 
Wi-stmjii>4t  aillf^i  them  "  goi^l  things^"  Flaxman  said  they 
won^  -  the  m«^t  ex*vllent  thin^rs  of  the  kind  he  had  seen, 
though  ho  pn^fom:-il  the  Ap*dlo  Belveiiere  to  the  Theseus" 
(the  gi^ls  forgive  him  !^.  Chantrey  said,  -  they  were  according 
to  natun^  in  the  gnuiti  stvK\"  West  feeblv  praised  them,  but 
Lawn^n«x^  ?pi»ke  out  for  them  manfully.  He  said  he  considered 
them  *•  exiunples  of  the  highest  style  of  art,  of  essential  im- 
p>rtance  to  art,  and  psirticularly  to  historical  painting."  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  wjis  e^jually  dt-citled.  He  said  Lonl  Landsdowne*8 
Venus  or  Mereurv  «as  -  each  worth  anv  two  "  of  the  **  articles'' 
in  Ixinl  Elgin's  odlection.  that  the  Theseus  wjis  "  spurious," 
and  the  rc-st  of  the  "  articles  very  jK»or.''  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  fri«nds  full»wed  in  much  the  same  strain.  And  then  came 
the  turn  ft>r  the  examination  of  Ixml  Elgin's  profes«ii»nal 
witness,  llaydrm.  For  three  tlays,  on  one  plea  or  another, 
Iluydon  was  put  off  by  the  committt^e.    At  length  on  the  after- 
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iK)on  of  the  third  they  commissioned  Mr.  Bankes,  M.P.,  one  of 

tieir  nnmber,  to  inform  Lord  Elgin  that  "  Mr.  Haydon  would 

not  be  examined,  out  of  delicacy  to   Mr.  Payne  Knight." 

ifothing  more  was  necessary  so  far  as  Haydon  was  concerned. 

A  hurried  consultation  took  place  in  VV^estminster  Hall  with 

Lord  Elgin  and  W.  Hamilton.     Haydon  then  walked  home 

with  W.  Hamilton,  vowing  he  would  make  the   committee 

remember  him  to  the  last  day  of  their  existence.    Hamilton, 

who  knew  his  carelessness  of  consequences,  begged  him  to  be 

moderate,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  head  his 

letter  with  the  following  appropriate  quotation : — 

"  Geci  s'adresse  a  yous,  esprits  da  dernier  ordre 
Qui,  n'^tant  bons  a  rien,  oherchez  sortoat  a  mordre, 

YoQS  YOUB  tourmentez  yainement 
dpyez-Yous  que  yos  dents  impriment  leurs  outragoB 

Sur  tant  de  beaux  ouYragee  ? 
Us  Bont  pour  youb  d'airain,  d'acier,  de  diamant." 

Haydon  searched  out  the  passage,  and  next  Sunday,  in  the 
*  Examiner '  and  *  Champion '  newspapers,  there  appeared  a 
letter  signed  B.  B.  Haydon,  headed  by  the  above  lines,  and 
entitled,  "  On  the  Judgment  of  Connoisseurs  being  preferred  to 
that  of  Professional  Men,"  that  set  all  London  by  the  ears. 
For  depth,  and  fervour,  and  bold  and  bitter  truths,  and  pas- 
sionate reverence  for  his  art,  it  surpassed  anything  Haydon  had 
written  or  spoken  previously,  and  it  was  in  good  taste  and 
style.  It  fell  like  a  shell  into  the  midst  of  the  committee, 
and  settled  Mr.  Payne  Knight  as  an  authority  upon  art  for  the 
rest  of  his  career.  But  its  force  and  home-truths  gave  the 
deepest  offence,  and  were  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the 
nobility.  It  wounded  their  pride,  and  Haydon  increased  the 
affront  by  being  an  Englishman,  and  a  painter  of  consummate 
ability.  ^'  It  has  saved  the  marbles,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Law-  , 
rence,  "  but  it  will  ruin  Haydon."  It  did  both.*  The  letter 
was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  spread 

^  Tears  afterwarde,  in  a  conYeraation  "with  Jeremiah  Harman,  the  banker  and  , 

ait  oonnoisseur,  Haydon  said,  in  reference  to  his  own  ruin,  "  My  crime  waa  in  / 

refuting  Payne  Knight.**  *'  It  was,**  said  Mr.  Harman.  **  And  I  Fhall  never  be 
forgiven."  **  You  ought  not,"  retorted  Mr.  Harman ;  *•  young  men  should  never 
give  themselves  airs."  That  is  iust  it  The  Elgin  Maniles  might  be  V>vX  to  the 
nation,  and  England  left  to  the  laughter  and  scorn  of  Europe,  b^»use  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  being  a  man  of  rank  and  connexions,  and  a  leading  connoisseur  in  art,  is 
not  to  be  refuted  by  a  young  painter  who  knows  better,  but  of  no  position  in 
society.  It  is  often  said  that  a  democracy  revenges,  and  it  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  an  anstocrBcy  never  forgives."— £d. 
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all  ovor  Europe,  (xoethe  and  Rumuhr  were  delight^  with  it. 
(ioetlio  refers  to  it  in  his  works;  Rumohr  speaks  of  it  as 
masterly.  Dannecker  showed  it  with  pride  to  Lonl  Eljrin  at 
Dresden.  A  copy  of  it  was  found  by  RumiShr  upon  the 
Ilissus  in  the  ILifrliabecchian  Library  at  Florence,  and  even 
tlu^  <rent]<i  Eiistlake  revelled  in  it  at  Rome.  Its  effect  upi>n 
London  soei(»ty  was  exiijrgerated  and  absurd.  Instead  of  send- 
inj^  Ilavdon  to  Coventrv,  as  thev  Inid  done  in  IS  12,  thev  now 
(^rowdeil  to  his  house  to  pay  their  respects  in  such  numbers, 
his  front  ch)ors  were  oblige<l  to  be  kept  open  all  day  for  several 
days  in  8UC(!<*ssion.  The  whole  neighbourhooil  was  in  an  up- 
roar of  carriai^os,  like  a  court  <lay  at  St.  James's.  As  regards 
Haydon,  anything  more  ludicrous  and  painful  can  hanliy  be 
conceived  of  Lomhm  society,  and  its  artificial  sentiment,  except 
its  previous,  jmd  its  subsecpient  conduct.  Just  as  he  had  lost 
his  reputati<m  four  years  before,  he  had  now  unintentionally 
doubled  it.  for  a  time,  by  a  similar  act.  But  whatever  its  ulti- 
mate consequences,  it  brought  him  immediate  troubles  of  a 
laughabh.'  kind  he  had  not  anticipated.  He  became  the 
"lion"  of  the  season.  Public  societies,  a  sure  sign  of  your 
prosperity,  sought  the  honour  of  his  "  mime  an<l  subscription." 
lUustrinus  dukes  called  upon  him.  Fine  ladies  c«>axed  him  out 
of  jM*n  sket<*hes  for  their  ulbums.  Ch-r^rymen  "'"entreated  "  his 
intt^rest  with  patrons  and  ministers  to  giv(?  them  livings,  or 
nijikr'  them  deans  and  bishops.  Jlore  m(^lest  applicants  sought 
"  ap|>ointments  only  "  under  government.  Strangers  somieted 
him,  and  aske<l  his  autograph,  whi<*h,  of  course,  meaned  a  cheque 
or  a  sketch.  Refugees  openly  beggetl  his  "  generous  charity," 
and  the  young  art-students,  as  a  delicate  compliment,  shaved 
their  whiskers  and  wore  square-t(X}d  l)o<:)ts  and  broad-brimmed 
liats  in  imitation  of  their  idol.  Then  they  called  upon  him  to 
"  discuss  the  Klgin  JIarbles."  All  this  was  highly  troublesome 
t-o  llaydon,  who  hated  to  be  disturbed  in  his  painting-room, 
and  ha<l  no  money  to  subscribe,  interest  to  give  away,  or  time 
for  gossip.  Nor  did  his  o^n  circle  of  private  friends  behave 
less  absurdly.  They  appear  to  have  written  sonnets  in  turn. 
Leigh  Hunt  in  the  chanicter  of  a  "bard,"  led  the  way.  He 
"approves  and  blesses."  Miss  Mitftjrd  "sheds  tears."  Rey- 
nolds apostrophises  him  as  the  "  saviour  of  art."  PomeWly 
else  sends  him  to  heaven  as  a  modern  Raphael  and  Michel 
Angelo  rolled  into  one.     Another  adds  the  qualities  of  Leo- 
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'B  naido  to  his  credit,  and  calls  upon  Europe  to  build  him  a 

m-  jpahce  and  endow  him  with  riches.    Wordsworth  and  Eeats 

V    were  the  only  two  who  kept  their  judgment  and  wrote  some- 

m     flung  sensible.    But  the  rest  "  adulated  "  him  to  a  degree  that 

I     &8t  flattered  him,  then  made  him  angry,  then  made  him  laugh, 

r      and  ultimately  showed  him  how  difficult  and  delicate  a  matter 

it  is  for  a  man  of  any  fame  to  regulate  the  ardour  and 

enthusiasm  of  zealous  friends.     Tht^y  always  are  so  ardent, 

kind  and  enthusiastic  about  their  hero,  they  are  very  likely 

with  the  best  intentions  to  prove  his  worst  enemies.    But 

they  get  some  little  fame  themselves  by  admiring  what  they 

cannot  do. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  Haydon  in  this  famous  letter  is 
not^  as  has  been  erroneously  represented,  that  an  unprofessional 
opinion  upon  a  professional  subject  is  never  to  be  accepted, 
but  that  in  art  as  in  science  it  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  professional  man. 

The  question  seems  to  me  beset  with  difficulties.  Certainly, 
as  Haydon  says,  in  no  other  profession  but  painting  and  poetry 
is  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  studied  it  only  for  his  amuse- 
ment, preferred  to  that  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  excel 
in  it.  And  this  ought  not  to  be.  In  surgery  or  science  we  do 
not  call  in  an  amateur  to  decide  on  surgical  or  scientific  ques- 
tions ;  why  then  in  art,  which  is  of  equal  rank  with  surgery  and 
science,  should  the  opinion  of  an  amateur  be  accepted  ?  K 
the  amateur  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable 
him  to  decide  justly,  he  is  practically  no  longer  an  amateur, 
but  a  non-practising  professional,  and  in  that  case,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  professional  in  practice  must  be  the  superior 
man.  In  lower  matters,  the  distinction  seems  to  lie  between 
the  power  of  doing  a  thing  in  detail,  and  that  of  perceiving  it  to 
be  well  done.  But  still  the  man  who  has  exercised  his  under- 
standing as  well  as  practised  his  hand,  and  acquired  the  power 
to  produce,  is  superior  to  the  man  who  has  only  the  capacit} 
to  feel  the  result. 

Throughout  these  continued  contests  with  "  authority,"  what 
distinguishes  Haydon  from  most  controversialists  seems  to  me 
the  extraordinary  disregard  he  exhibits  for  his  own  interests. 
It  is  not  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  or  the  tenacity  he 
displays,  but  the  total  disregard  he  shows  for  his  own  worldly 
interests  and  advantages.     Bold  and  contemptuous  of  all  <!on- 
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aeqnencea  to  himself^  he  breathes  only  for  the  cause  of  tmtli 
and  the  interests  of  Engli?^h  art.  ^  Nerer/*  he  savs,  ^  while  f  * 
live  or  haro  :in  inioUei^t  to  detect  a  difference  or  a  hand  to 
write,  ncTor  vrill  I  suffer  a  leading  man  in  art  to  put  forth 
pernicious  s->phi>mik  with.'Ut  doing  my  best  to  refute  him,  or 
unjustly  to  ivn>;ire  dne  works  by  opinions  without  doing  my 
best  to  cxp^^se  them."  \\»u  have  only  to  daunt  before  him  a 
sophism  <'r  ;ui  unsound  opinion  upon  art,  anil  he  rushes  at  it 
like  a  bull  at  the  UinAerilla,  catches  his  foe  on  the  point  of 
his  horns.  ;;'m^  :\nd  tramples  him  out  of  all  shape,  and  then 
tiisses  thf  i>iv>r  bimdlc  of  rags  contemptuously  up  to  its 
arist*vn\tic  i^wncrs.  His  great  taults«  and  these  were  not 
diminis!.<\i  l>v  vcjirs,  were  a  want  of  that  aristocratic  hard- 
nej«  which  n^nderis  a  num  imiifforent  to  personal  success,  and 
consef]Uciitly  a  tvrtain  al^sence  of  control  over  himself  and  his 
subjt^ct,  and  of  tt^ndemi^ss  for  the  interests  and  prejudices  of 
others,  A  tnily  wise  m;m  never  despises  the  prejudices  of  his 
opponents.  Hay •  Ion  forjrot  that  honest  men  of  all  ways  of 
thinking  Udicvc  themstdves  to  be  in  the  right*  and  that  many 
who  ditTcn^l  fnun  him  might  be  equally  positive  and  in  earnest 
though  in  «rn>r.  But  jvr::a}>s  he  had  proofs,  or  thought  he 
had,  that  the  men  who  chit»tly  oppi^ised  him  were  not  honest; 
he  oertainlv  U-lievt^l  thev  were  not.  Then  his  mind  was 
not  suilicitntly  rt^stmineil  antl  circumsj>ect.  This  may  be 
aci*ount« '1  i\'r  l»v  his  nutunil  hatnnl  of  cant  and  his  mitural 
eagtTr.rss  to  s|vak  out  what  was  in  him,  and  by  a  certain 
inability  to  put  hirns*  If  into  ;mother's  point  of  view.  Very 
few  mt-n  sui*ct^Hl  in  doinir  this.  Yet  he  was  never  mali^rnant, 
never  \\ilnilly  unjust,  but,  without  Wing  subtle  in  the  least 
degnn\  ht*  had  that  vi^v  of  subtle  mint  Is  of  attaching  too  much 
importjince  to  slight  resemblioiL^^,  and  an  imfortunate  tendency 
to  judgt^  individuals  ^ith  whom  he  had  no  ac(]uaintance,  from 
his  kni>whxlge  of  the  **  l^wty  "  to  which  they  belonged.  These 
were  his  faults,  and  I  ho|)e  I  have  stilted  them  fairly.  They 
are  dangi'n>us  faults  in  a  iH>ntrovcrsialist,  but  they  are  common 
enough,  and  in  Ilaydnn  were  nobly  rtnleemed.  With  him 
they  wt»n^  faults  of  defective  training,  and  although  these  are 
to  be  n'grett^nl  and  condemned,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  his  undoubt^Mlly  great  st^rvices  to  art. 

Since  his  n»tum  from  Paris,  Havdon  had  been  so  besousrht 
by  applicants  that  he  was  compelled  to  establish  a  school  of 
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popils.  By  1816  he  had  gathere^I  aboat  a  strong  school  of 
%lily  promising  yonng  men.  That  distingaiahcr'l  man  and 
ihe  gentleman,  kSir  Charles  Eastlake,  ha/1  been  Haydon's  first 
papil  in  1813.  Now  the  elder  Lan<lseer8  <Thomai»and  Charles), 
flemrey,  Chatfield,  Lance,  Prentis,  Bewick,  and  several  others 
joined.*  They  were  all  young  men,  fall  of  high  design,  and 
became  deeply  attached  to  Haydon,  for  he  ha/l  that  pn^mpt 
and  living  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  aspirations  which 
endears  a  man  so  much  to  the  younger  men  aUjot  him.  Then 
he  was  so  conscientious  a  teacher,  and  never  spared  himself, 
never,  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham  at  Walcheren,  thought  abcjut 
his  health,  or,  of  his  "'  bon  bouillon  de  tortue,  au  lieu  de  s^; 
livrer  aux  details  de  Fexpedition  qui  lui  etait  rxinfiee.**  On  the 
contrary,  Haydon  slaved  himself  in  onler  to  make  his  investi- 
gations thorough,  and  his  instruction  complete.  Wh^fther  a  Uiy 
was  rich,  or  poor,  mattered  little  enough  to  Haydon,  pnivide*!  he 
was  industrious  and  showed  talent.  *'  Onlv  be  industrious  and 
succeed  in  your  art,"  he  said  to  Bewick,  who  feare<l  tri  be  re- 
jected because  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  any  premium,  "  and  thai 
is  all  I  require."  If  a  lad  did  not  show  the  ability  he  want^r^l, 
nothing  would  induce  Haydon  to  take  him  a^  a  pupiL  "  What 
must  I  feel,"  writes  Bewick  (:iOth  Jlarch,  1817;,  "  when  3Ir. 
Haydon  rejects  so  many  young  men  who  ajme  t/>  him  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  who  liave  oflere<l  hini  Lurge 
sums  of  money!  One  young  man  cam^^  re^Cimnieude^l  fnifji 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Haydon  (as  he  says;  8rx>u  found  out  what 
he  was,  and  recommended  him  to  begin  imme^liately  with 
portraits." 

Of  Lance,  the  fruit  painter,  a  charming  rtor}'  is  tr>ld.     I^nco 

*  It  is  made  a  matt^^r  of  r^ffroiM^h  a^aiimt  Hur^lou  \fs  bi'^g!7«f^!i<;n(,  that  wr.m  of 
hia  pnpila  followed  him  in  historic  art.  ^  H<:  i«  th*;  t^Aj  y^u\*:t  *A  »ijj  etuifMiioi; 
who  Idft  no  Khool."  For  the  nditte-r  "f  th:^^.  **  kttvixig  a  nchrx/l "  i»  no  paru^rulau 
pfoof  of  want  of  indifidual  ahilitj  in  Ui«r  prmf^tMr^ — in  jAft  ^jt  in  \!fA\\x*:%,*}t  m  any 
profeaaion.  And  iu  llie  cai«e  of  Haj'ioo.  I  ti^jakl  have  b«:«rj  aurpruiibd  Si  any  <#f 
nis  papiln — g.-antinz  that  they  were  e<|Qal  to  it— LmI  f'^Ilf/m«:«i  \m  Mrtirula/ 
atyle  of  art.  seeing  V»  wtiat  miiierj  and  ruin  the  ije^li<rt  *A  th«r  Kr;jdich  i^ibiiitj 
and  their  dL^like  to  Enj^lirh  hijitorical  patutiDj^  rf^u«>d  their  Oiiu^rr.  No  luao 
will  educate  his  e^^n  to  famine,  liesid*-!!,  or^oid  Majd^nj  do  mon  tiu&ij  he  did  Uh 
hia  papila.  which  wafe  to  dirc^ct  their  mindri  towar<h»  that  particular  d^'partiuefit  'if 
art  for  which,  in  hi*  jnd^rmeut,  they  were  beet  iitVid?  fo  i:>lviu  LandiMrer.  tf> 
hia  two  broiherB  (TV'mittf  and  C'lidrlt.  i>).  to  Kaittlak'-.  t^/  lifwick^  Ui  I^uoe,  and 
to  others,  he  adsigncd  their  aerf-nd  linen.  Th*:y  followed  theru.  and  who  will  \m 
bold  eooiigh  to  nay  they  did  not  snooe^^?  At  l<::a»t  in  thib  nr^pt^t  Haydou  can 
compare  well  with  8ir  Jofeiiua  HeynoldB,  for  who  i  rer  \^eMX*\  tA  any  of  hi«  pupils 
but  one — Nortboote?  And  yet  be  must  hare  had  hundreds  pass  thruugh  his 
studio.    H^lieie  are  their  works  ? — £i>. 
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came  to  London  as  a  boy,  found  out  Haydon,  and  tremblingly 
called  oD  bim  itnd  asked  his  "  temiB,"  "  Tenns,  my  little 
man ! "  said  Haydon ;  "  when  I  take  pupils  I  don't  aak  the  length 
of  their  fathers'  purses.  Let  me  see  your  drawings,  and  if  you 
have  talent,  and  are  industrious,  I  will  teach  you  for  nothing." 
Lance  showed  some  beautiful  drawings,  was  at  once  accept*'d. 
and  became  one  of  Haydon's  distinguished  pupils.  Tin-n 
Edwin  Landseer,  seeing  his  elder  brothers  advancing  bo  rapidly, 
irrew  eager  for  instruction.  Ho  never  seems  to  have  worke<l 
like  the  rest  in  Haydon's  studio,  but  to  have  come  every  week 
to  get  instruction,  show  his  worli,  and  get  more  instruction, 
returning  home  to  work  it  out.  Haydon,  seeing  his  strong 
tendency  towards  dogs  and  animals,  gave  him  his  own  dissec- 
tions of  a  lioness  to  copy,  and  directed  him  to  dissect  animals 
OS  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
internal  construction,  and  guided  his  studies.  When  Edwin 
Landseer'a  drawings  were  sufficiently  advanced,  Haydon  took  % 
portfolio  of  them  one  evening  to  a  grand  dinner  at  Sir  George 
Beaumont's,  and  after  coffee,  showed  them  round  lo  the  ministers 
and  nobility  who  were  there,  recommending  young  Lanflseer  to 
their  especial  notice  as  a  boy  of  great  promise,  and  this  Land- 
seer amply  redeemefl.  In  the  same  way  Haydon  stjuted 
Bewick  as  a  painter  by  begging  Lonl  de  riunstanville  to  allow 
him  to  transfer  a  cymmission  to  Bewick,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  Bewick  gave  such  satisfaction  he  obtained  an  order  for  a 
companion  piece. 

In  a  stormy  life  of  so  much  personal  strife  and  harass  of 
mind  as  Haydon's,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
and  look  on  the  proofs,  amidst  all  his  own  struggles  and  dis- 
tresses, which  he  daily  gives  of  his  most  affectionate  and 
generous  interest  in  the  success  uf  others,  and  it  was  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  his  art.  He  was  often  called  on,  and 
always  ready  to  share  his  slender  purse,  his  food,  his  clothes,  his 
house,  and  among  his  pupils  the  very  patronage  by  which  he 
lived,  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  others.  Most  of 
them  felt  and  HL'knywledged  this  in  after  life.  Cliatfield 
repeatedly  calls  him  his  "  father."  "  Be  assured,"  writes 
Eastlake  to  him  in  1825,  "  be  assured  that  yonr  early  kindness 
to  me  is  among  those  obligations  I  am  least  likely  to  forget." 
"  You  will  have  heard,"  writes  Bewick  to  his  brother  (17th 
Beptember,  1816),  "howl  have  been  befriended  byMr.Haydoi 
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•  •  .  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  shall  oyer  be  able  to  recom- 
pense him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me."    The  whole  family 
of  the  Landseers,  fietther  and  children — with  one  marked  ex- 
ception I  regret  to  say,  that  of  Edwin — rate  and  send  him  a 
joint  letter  at  Christmas  1818,  begging  him  to  accept  their 
cartoon  drawings  for  his  forthcoming  exhibition  as  a  mark  of 
their  gratitude  and  regard.    The  terms  in  which  the  letter  is 
expressed  are  highly  hononrable  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 
"  We  bear  in  mind,"  they  say,  "  your  offer  of  payment,  but  we 
bear  in  mind  also  the  instruction,  Arc,  which  our  family  has 
received  at  your  hands,  of  which  we  request  you  to  accept  the 
drawings  as  an  acknowledgment,  not  as  a  compensation."* 
Nor  were  Haydon's  generous  exertions  always  contined  to  his 
pupils.     When  Belzoni  died  and  his  widow  fell  into  difficulties, 
when  Lough,  the  sculptor,  first  came  starving  to  London  in 
1827,  Haydon,  although  pressed  to  the  earth  on  each  occasion, 
befriended  them  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  fagged  him- 
self ill  in  Lough's  case  to  bring  his  fine  works  into  public 
notice.    The  union  of  such  perfect  disinterestednesss  with  great 
talents  is  not  often  found  in  other  professions  than  those  of  art 
and  literature.    And  the  poor  never  applied  to  him  in  vain. 
"  WTiy  did  you  send  to  me  ?"  he  once  expostulated  with  a  for- 
saken outcast  who  had  written   to  beg  for  assistance ;   "  why 
send  to  a  poor  man  like  me  ?"     "  Because  I  heard  you  were 
humane."     That  was  his  character. 

Haydon's  pupils  made  such  rapid  progress  that  ho  deter- 
mined in  1816  on  a  trial  which  should  test  their  powers  to  tho 
utmost  and  show  the  public  what  English  students,  when  pro- 
perly instructed,  could  do.  He  obtained  leave  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  for  two  of  Rapliael's  cartoons  to  be 
brought  up  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  British  Gallery  for  his 
pupils  to  copy.  Tho  Prince  Regent  ordered  tho  *Paul  at 
Athens '  and  the  *  Draught  of  Fishes '  to  bo  sent  up  to  the 
British  Gallery,  and  Haydon  and  his  pupils  at  onco  moved 
in  and  made  fine  copies,  Haydon  drawing  tho  heads  and 
figures  of  St.  Paul  full  size.  As  soon  as  finished,  cartoons 
and  copies  were  hung  up  for  exhibition  and  tho  gallery  thrown 
open,  to  the  public.     The  people  came  in   such  crowds,  the 

•  Why  Edwin  Landseer  refused  to  sign  this  Itttor  I  ciinnot  positively  say. 
Haydoo,  with  wounded  foelingM,  has  explained  it  in  a  note,  written,  apparently, 
OQ  receipt  of  the  letter :  **  £dwin  Landseer,  though  under  as  great  obli^tions  to 
my  instruction,  and  more  for  bringing  (him)  forward  in  tho  world — for  I  sold  his 
fint  picture — did  not  sign,  for  fear  of  the  Academy." — £d. 
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doors  were  ordered  to  bo  (closed  for  fear  of  dtunftgp.     At  first 
they  refused  to  believe  the  copies  were  the  work  of  any  bnt 
Italians.     When  it  was  known  they  were  the  work  of  yonng 
EngliehmeD  the  excitement  became  intense,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.     Haydon   says   he   was  overwhelmed  with  ononjrmooB' 
letters  "threatening  him  with  vengeanoe"  if  he  contimied 
work  against  the  interests  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  id  this  wa] 
"  Had  there  been  no  Academy,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  * 
art  would  have  gone  on  from  this  day  for  ever.     But  their 
was  roused,  and  by  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  attributing 
basest   motives  to   me   they   sueceeded   in   eo  alarming 
directors  that  all  the  good  was  rendered  nugatory.     Kutbu 
came  of  it,  and  nothing  ever  will  whilst  that  body,  under 
mask  of  doing  good  to  art,  seek  only  their  predominance, 
by  standing  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  baffle  eri 
attempt  to  enlighten  either." 

Before  this  eventful  year  1816  closed,  Haydon  made 
further  attempt  to  improve  the  general  prospects  of  the 
Ho  submitted  to  the  noble  directors  of  the  British  Gi  ' 
a  detailed  plan  for  annually  offering  lirst  and  second  prises 
from  a  hundred  guineas  down  to  twenty  guineas  for  the 
first  and  second  beat  pictures  of  history,  landscape,  genre 
painting,  poetical  heads,  down  to  studies  from  statues.  As 
an  instance  of  his  earnest  desire  to  deal  fairly  by  all  branches 
of  tho  art  it  is  notable.  The  plan,  however,  did  not  find  tho 
support  he  expected  from  the  directors.  They  were  timid  noblft«i 
men,  and  on  being  told  it  would  bring  them  into  collision  wil" 
the  interests  of  tho  Eoyal  Academy,  they  hesitated  to  adopt 
bold  a  proposal.  Haydon  attributed  the  rejection  of  his  plan 
to  the  influence  of  the  academicians,  and  explains  the  timidity 
of  the  nobility  by  want  of  real  knowle'lge  of  art.  "  With  no 
art  tutors  at  college,  the  nobility  leave  college  just  as  wise  in 
art  as  they  enter  it.  .  .  .  Too  happy  to  lean  on  anyone  for 
instniction,  they  become  the  tools  of  an  academic  clique," 

Tho  next  three  years  were  passed  by  Haydon  in  a  whirl  of 
excitement  and  work.  He  appears  to  have  gone  out  once 
more  into  society,  w  hilo  his  own  "  breakfasts "  at  his  housa 
in  Lisson  Urove*  became  celebrated  in  London,  not  caili 
for   their  hospitality,   but   for  the   number  of  distinguii 

*  Hnydoti  harl  uow  remuvcil  lo  a  hoaio  in  Lismn  Gtovo  North,  built  \n  ' 
Ihrt  Rnyitl  Aeudtinician.  It  liud  n  spudoiiB  pnitiliog-roonj  atlacluid,  koA  DT 
LnppiiBl  yeara  of  IUjU"u'«  life  wcrt  posBeii.— Eu.  "'^■™ 
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men  who  fireqnented  his  table.    In  1817  the  Imperial  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas  of  Bnssia  had  come  to  England,  and  his  brother 
the   Grand  Poke  Michael  followed  in  1818,  and  both  had 
desired  Haydon  to  be  presented,  and  had  commanded  his 
attendance  at  their  inspection  of  the  fUgia  Marbles.    Haydon 
was  leceived  with  marked  distinction  and  fiGtvonr  by  both. 
The    Grand    Duke    Nicolas,  on    discoyering  Haydon  to  be 
nephew  to  Creneral  Cobley,  then  commander-in-chief  at  Odessa, 
and  with  whom  the  Grand  Dnke  had  recently  spent  three 
weeks  at  Odessa,  treated  Haydon  ^a  meryeille.*'      In  the 
midst  of  their  conyersation  the  Grand  Duke  suddenly  said, 
**Vons  etes  un  peintre  d'histoire.     On  sent  yos  tableaux? 
Dans  quel  edifice  pnblic  ?"   His  Imperial  Highness  had  a  better 
notion  of  one  of  the  functions  of  art  than  either  the  British 
soYereign,  his  administration,  or  nobility.    "^  Altesse  Imperiale," 
replied  Haydon  promptly,  ^  dans  ce  pays-ci,  a  present,  on  ne 
place  pas  de  tableaux  d'histoire  dans  les  ^fices  publics."    The 
Grand  Duke  looked  hard  at  him  to  see  if  he  was  passing  a 
joke  on  Imperial  Russia,  but  finding  a  curious  expression  of 
disappointment  on   Haydon's  face  he  changed  the  subject, 
turned  to  the  "Theseus"  and  discussed  the  beauty  of  the 
marbles.    The  Grand  Duke  expressed  a  wish  to  see  more  of 
Haydon,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  haye  taken  a  great  liking, 
but  if  it  had  come  really  to  the  point,  I  do  not  belieye  Haydon 
would   eyer  haye  left   his  country.     He  was  too  thoroughly 
proud  of  her  and  of  her  great  and  enthusiastic  people.     With 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  came  over  in  1818,  Haydon  was 
not  so  much  struck.     He  says  he  had  less  feeling  for  art,  less 
grandeur,  less  sublimity  of  soul,  than   his  illustrious  brother 
Nicolas.    The  Grand  Duke,  however,  called  on  Haydon,  and 
paid  a  long  yisit  to  his  studio,  inspected  his  studies  and  his 
picture  of  *  Jerusalem,'  which  was  then  much  advanced,  paid 
him    many  high   compliments,   and  expressed    his  Imperial 
Brother's  hope  to  see  him  one  day  at  St.  Petersburg.     Alas ! 
my  poor  fatlier,  why  did  you  not  go?    The  Minister  of  Police, 
it  is  true,  might  have  sent  you  to  the  Caucasus  for  some  passing 
indiscretion,  but  ho  never  would  have  left  you  to  die  broken- 
hearted by  p€icuniary  distress.     You  would  at  least  have  had 
the  pay  and  rations  of  a  private  soldier.     In  England  you  did 
not  even  ^et  that. 

Haydon's  jxjsition  seemed  now  established.     He  was  at  the 
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head  of  hia  Art,  and  the  Leader  of  tlie  Opposition  to  the 
Academy.  This  at  least  consoled  him  for  their  rejection 
him  in  1809,  and  it  gratified  his  lore  of  distinction.  Bnt  1 
latter  was  not  altogether  the  post  for  him,  as  it  involi 
him  in  perpetual  petty  conflicts  with  the  Royal  Acaden 
made  him  the  mark  for  much  envy  and  hatred,  and  drew 
hia  attention  from  bis  easel.  But  still  it  was  necessary 
defend  the  privileges  of  lay  artists  against  the  constant  < 
croachmenta  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  he  was  the  oa 
man  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  advanced  post  with  i 
safety.  But  it  kept  his  brain  in  a  state  of  restless 
tion.  He  was  of  courso  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
of  the  Arts.'  In  fact,  that  was  bis  special  organ,  as  it  ci 
lated  widely  among  the  educated  classes,  for  advancing 
views  and  opinions  upon  art.  jMany  of  hie  most  valnable  < 
tributions  to  the  history  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  its 
this  period.  But  Haydon  did  not  confine  himself  wholly 
severe  writing.  He  indidged,  'and  not  infrequently,  in  a 
ing  ridicule  of  the  Academy  and  its  practice;  and,  with 
gift  he  had  of  hitting  off  a  character  in  a  phrase,  he  somet 
maflo  Academicians  ridiculous.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
ever,  that  ho  always  spares  Turner  and  a  few  more,  on 
of  tlieir  undoubted  genius.  I  remember,  in  one  of  the  "Dj 
of  Somniator,"  a  distinguished  French  painter  is  introduced 
the  Academy,  and  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  "  Vel  " 
of  the  Ancients."  The  President,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  wl 
peculiar  weakness  it  was  to  imagine  be  could  talk  Fi 
made  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  vehicle  "  etait  com] 
de  la  wax  des  abbayles ; "  npon  which  the  polite  Frem " 
expresses  his  complete  assent,  and  compliments  Sir  Tbo 
npon  his  jierfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language ! 

But  this  sort  of  light  sword-play  did  him  no  harm.  It 
only  wlien  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  "  draw  blood  "  in 
tho  interests  of  art,  his  friends  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  all 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  within  his  reach.  For  example,  jasl  as 
the  year  1817  was  closing,  he  found  himself  embroiled  with  |J» 
Acailcmy  in  its  official  character  and  position.  It  appeal* 
that,  by  Haydon's  influence,  the  cartoon  of  Ananias  had  been 
onlered  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  be  sent  up  to  the  iiritish 
Gallery.  The  Academy,  who  were  responsible  (and  1  i-ah  quite 
sympathise  with  them),  felt  aggrieved  at  these  proceedioga. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  responsibility  of  rolling  and  moving  up 
cartoons  from  Hampton  Court,  hanging  them  in  a  public  gal- 
lery for  several  months,  and  then  returning  them  to  Hampton 
Court,  was  not  ideal,  but  anxious.  ^\jid  when  this  order,  which 
they  durst  not  disobey,  was  given  for  the  second  time  without 
consultation  with  them,  and  against  their  expressed  opinions 
as  the  official  guardians  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  car- 
toons, and  only  in  consequence  of  Haydon's  superior  influence 
*at  Court,  I  can  understand  their  feelings,  and  their  very 
natural  desire  to  terminate  that  responsibility  at  the  earliest 
moment,  consistent  with  their  duty.  Thus,  when  the  season  of 
1817  had  closed,  and  the  Court  had  left  town,  the  authorities 
at  the  Academy  unexpectedly  ordered  the  cartoon  to  be  taken 
down  and  returned.  This  was  strictly  within  their  official 
right,  but  there  was  an  air  of  ungraciousness  about  the  act 
the  absence  of  due  notice  did  not  diminish.  Annoyance  and 
disappointment  to  those  students  who  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  cartoon  studies  was  the  result.  In  a  body  they  sought 
Haydon's  interference  ;  Haydon  at  once  interested  himself, 
and  begged  that  the  cartoon  might  be  allowed  to  remain  some 
months  longer.  The  Academy  curtly  refused ;  Haydon  expos- 
tulated. A  correspondence  began;  the  smouldering  passions 
of  both  sides  were  soon  fanned,  and  a  furious  controversy  broke 
out.  Haydon  made  a  public  matter  of  it ;  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
which  attracted  much  attention ;  and,  in  the  *  Annals  of  the  -rVrts,' 
he  attacked  the  conduct  of  the  Academy  with  sucli  bitterness 
and  sarcasm  that  a  general  meeting  of  academicians  was  called 
by  the  Council  in  order  to  take  his  statements  "  into  considera- 
tion." Their  intention,  I  believe,  was  to  direct  his  prosecution 
for  an  alleged  libel.  Fuseli,  however,  interfered ;  and  by  his 
advice,  the  meeting  contented  itself  with  entering  on  their 
records  the  fact  of  the  cartoon  being  lent  to  the  Gallery,  and 
the  official  right  of  the  Academy  to  claim  it  in  their  discretion. 
But  the  bitter  invective  of  Haydon  festered  in  their  nKjmory 
for  years.  Many  of  Haydon's  friends,  and  particularly  his 
judicially-minded  friend  Sir  George  BcMiumont,  regretted  to 
see  his  mind  so  diverted  from  his  easel,  and  his  line  powers 
wasted,  as  they  held,  on  such  matters  whicli  any  other  man 
could  have  dealt  with  as  well — perhaps  bett<3r;  for  Haydon 
showed  he  was  angry,  and  satire  is  always  better  and  more 
biting  for  being  kept  cool.      Yet  it  must  bo  remembered 
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Hftydon  never  attacked  the  Academy  £or  applaaae.  always  for 
utility,  and  in  defei^ce  of  the  interests  of  the  paUic  and  of  art, 
jngt  afl  a  man  hunts  a  mischieToos  hen  out  of  his  garden  leat 
she  rake  up  the  go>'id  seed  he  haa§  dovn.  His  accomplished 
friend  Wybjm,  I  mnst  however  admit,  approved  of  Haydon^s 
CTiorie  of  action  on  this  occasion.  He  writes  from  Paris 
(1st  N'ovember,  1817;,  **  I  entirely  agree  with  yoa  in  the 
reprribation  such  condnct  merits  from  all  loTers  of  art.  What 
strikes  me  with  wonder  is  that  such  men  as  WiUde  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  aided  by  Fnselir  whom  yoa  praise  for  his 
liberality  of  thinking,  should  not  have  influence  enough  to 
chftck  the  party  zeal  of  the  majority.  Perhaps  a  dislike  to  a 
itaU;  of  warfare  may  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  amiable 
Wilkie,  to  iiidace  him  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  condnct 
he  ma««t  be  sorry  for." 

Charles  Ilayter,  on  the  other  hand,  entreats  Hajrdon  not  to 
so  missjiend  his  strength.  "Nothing  more,'*  he  writes  in 
friendly  remonstrance,  "  is  wanting  in  yon  to  ensure  the  wreath 
of  fame  but  to  de^licate  aU  your  mind  to  the  subjects  of  your 
canvas,  and  not  exhaust  it  on  the  never-to-be-corrected  inca- 
jmcMcH  and  errors  of  others.  If  you  must  write,  and  that  I 
think  you  should,  for  you  have  clear  ideas  and  a  most  intel- 
ligibir  difrtion,  lot  it  Ixj  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  the  art, 
not  troubling  yours^Jf  with  a  thought  of  those  you  know  or 
imagine  to  l>e  its  enemies.  .  .  .  Every  man  and  every  body 
of  inon  have  fof.-lings  which  I  think  it  a  folly  for  you  to 
wftiit<;  a  thought  on."  This  was  a  style  of  reasoning  that 
did  not  ro(;oinniend  itself  to  Ilaydon.  The  power  of  the 
Arfiih-ruy  was  too  great,  and  its  activity  too  incessant  to 
Ui  df;Hj>i.s^ML  liut  I  must  admit,  since  he  had  established  a 
**  wluKt] "  a  drf^d  of  the  Academy  seems  to  haunt  Haydon, 
ofU'.u  rtmdcsH  him  uneasy,  perhaps  morbidly  apprehensive,  and 
at  tiriioH  hurries  him  into  acts  his  better  judgment  could  not 
approve. 

His  pupils  Ixiing  now  sufficiently  advanced,  Haydon  obtained 
leavrr,  and  sent  them  to  the  British  JIuseum  to  make  cartoons 
of  i\u^  Klgin  Marbles.  They  succeeded  in  making  such  fine 
ciirt^Minrt  of  the  Theseus,  Ilissus,  and  the  Fates,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  (rfleet  of  their  public  exhibition  the  next  year. 

The  exhibitirm  of  these  cartoons  in  1818  proved  an  ex- 
trwirdiuary  success.      St.  Jamess  Street  was  crowded  with 
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carriages  from  mondng  till  sunset.  Foreign  ambassadors, 
dukes  and  duchesses,  all  the  fine  ladies,  Royalty  even,  and  the 
million  crushed  in  to  see  this  wonderful  '^  Exhibition  of  Gar- 
toons  **  by  young  Englishmen.  A  caricature  of  "  St.  James's 
Street  in  an  uproar"  filled  the  shop  windows,  and  increased 
the  madness.*  To  add  to  the  excitement,  the  art  critics,  who 
made  a  profitable  business  out  of  writing  Haydon  down, 
attacked  the  whole  scheme  yigorously.  But  the  effect  was 
rather  to  show  that  the  success  a  man  has  in  turning  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  text  he  preaches  is  in  proportion 
to  the  abuse  he  receives  from  the  doctrinaires  and  dunces. 
The  offence  of  Haydon  was  that,  he  tried  to  bring  the  public 
mind  into  contact  with  a  nobler  art  than  these  men  understood. 
But  "  society,"  which  had  no  more  feeling  for  art  than  Newton's 
dog  had  for  his  master's  problems,  was  really  dissuaded  from 
supporting  the  attempt.  They  came  to  the  exhibition,  it  is 
true,  but  that  was  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  amusement, 
possibly  to  see  what  it  was  which  was  so  abused  and  caricatured, 
not  for  the  art,  or  the  object  of  the  artist.  Haydon  flattered 
himself  and  his  pride  in  the  aristocracy,  that  the  great  people 
came  from  their  love  for  art,  and  praised  what  they  saw  from  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  put  before  them.  He  was 
perpetually  making  this  mistake,  viz.,  taking  the  polite  flat- 
teries of  visitors  for  real  feeling  and  approbation.  But  he 
lived  to  be  undeceived.  They  would  have  lavished  the  same 
praises  on  a  Hottentot  Venus,  or  a  disgusting  dwarf.  But 
there  was  one  Man,  as  Napoleon  called  him,  sitting,  afar 
off,  in  his  own  study,  who  saw  and  appreciated  Haydon*s 
effort.  He  sent  for  the  entire  set  of  the  Ilissus  cartoons. 
These  he  hung  up  around  his  own  room  at  Weimar,  and  we 
may  depend  on  it  never  passed  a  day  without  musing  among 
them.  Years  after,  just  before  his  own  death,  as  if  to  pay  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Haydon,  he  wrote,  reminding  him  of  these 
cartoons,  and  said,  "  My  soul  has  been  elevated  for  many  years 
by  their  contemplation."  That  man  was  Goethe.  In  I^^ngland 
it  was  flinging  a  gem  to  the  cock  in  -^Esop's  fable ;  which  bird 
is  always  much  better  pleased  with  a  barleycorn. 

*  I  had  one  in  my  burned  iK)ptfolio.  It  was  coloured  after  the  style  of  Gillray's, 
showed  Haydon  in  a  blue  coat  Jind  broad  brimmed  hat,  sometliing  like  a  Quaker 
in  colours ;  surrounded  by  young  ducks  quacking  at  him,  and  tlio  whole  street  in 
an  uprotti  of  footmen  and  carriages,  &c. — Ed. 
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About  this  time  (1818)  a  large  sum  of  money  being  voted 
(1,000,OOOZ.)  for  the  building  of  new  churches,  Haydon,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  took  up  the  matter 
in  the  interests  of  art,  and  wrote  an  excellent  treatise,  urging 
the  Government  to  put  by  one  per  cent,  for  the  purchase 
of  an  altar-piece  for  each  new  church.  Everybody  read 
and  praised  Haydon's  views,  and  said,  "What  an  excellent 
idea!"  But  nobody  did  anj-thing  to  help  him  to  carry  it 
out.  Canning  said  it  was  "  not  in  his  department."  Lord 
Stafford  said,  "  You  will  never  get  the  House  to  agree  to 
that"  Sir  Charles  Long  said  he  "  gave  it  up  w  ithout  trying, 
as  there  was  nothing  of  which  public  men  knew  so  little  as 
art."  And  3Ir.  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
said,  "  Let  us  build  the  churches  first,  and  then  think  of  deco- 
rating them ! " 

This  last  idea  was  too  brilliant  and  conclusive  for  Ilaydon. 
He  returned  to  his  painting-room  a  sadder,  but,  1  fear,  not  a 
wiser  man.  The  churches  were  built ;  their  altar-pieces  are 
not  vet  desijrned. 

During  these  years  Haydon  discovered  it  was  necessary, 
if  he  wished  to  bo  on  the  watch  in  the  interests  of  his  art,  to  go 
more  into  society,  and  hu  went.  But  he  far  preferred  the  easier 
society  of  his  own  literary  and  professional  friends.  With  these 
he  lived  in  constant  intercourse.  He  was  ever  a  staunch  friend, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  had  knovNH  with  what  unboun<led 
generosity,  considering  his  means,  he  would  exert  himself  on 
behalf  of  others  in  embarrassment  or  distress.*  To  most  of 
them,  however,  his  jX)sition  seemed  firm  and  established.  Ho 
had  made  it  for  himself,  and  the  great  ]>icture  be  was  then 
painting,  "  JeriLsalem,"  would  maintain  and  increase  his  repu- 
tation and  authority  on  art. 

But  with  all  this,  none,  I  believe,  knew  of  the  doublo 
mischief  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  Forty  jH?r  cent,  and  want  uf 
capital  to  meet  it,  sooner  or  latcB  this  must  bring  a  man  to  the 
ground.    Now  was  the  time  to  have  repented  having  j)arted 

•  In  bin  Joiinml  for  March,  1817, 1  finil  the  following  affectionate  reference  to 
Keats:  **  Kuala  h;ia  publL-^hcil  his  firut  p<xm3,  ond  gitsit  thinga  indetnl  thi-y 
promiHe.  .  .  .  Keatd  id  a  man  after  my  own  hrart.  He  hymp.ithi>c.s  with  m«',  and 
compreheudd  me.  We  saw  thmu^^h  eacli  otijor  at  once'  and  1  hop..-  ore  frit-ndd 
for  ever.  I  only  know  that,  if  I  tf\\  my  piotnre,  K«  utd  aluiU  never  wiint  till 
another  u  done,  that  he  may  have  leisure  for  hid  etfusioiid ;  in  ahort,  he  nhaU 
never  want  all  Iuh  life  while  I  live." — £d. 
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trith  his  birthright.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  great  business 
of  his  father  would  have  supported  him  firmly,  if  he  had  only 
supported  it.  But  it  was  gone,  lost  past  redemption,  and 
had  left  him  literally  without  one  sixpence  he  could  call  his 
own.  It  was  a  pity  the  fate  of  so  fine  a  position,  won  by  such 
energy  and  skill,  and  retained  by  such  activity  and  toil, 
should  yet  hang  upon  the  decision  of  a  six-and-eightpenny 
attorney! 

I  do  not  know  that  the  matter  weighed  on  Haydon's  mind. 
Anyhow  he  never  dared  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  He 
trusted  in  God,  and  did  his  best  to  extricate  himself. 

Among  his  intimate  friends  at  this  period  of  his  life,  there     ,  . 
is  a  striking  absence  of  lords  and  rich  men.    He  had  tried      1  \ 
them  and  found  them  wanting,  and  although  he  still  went 
among  them,  it  is  evident  with  all  his  love  for  the  aristocracy 
that  he  prefers  the  society  of  men  with  brains  to  men  of  mere 
rank  or  wealth. 

Horace  Smith,  Wordsworth,  Walter  Scott,  Keats,  Hazlitt, 
Barnes  (of  the  *  Times '),  Charles  Lamb,  Wilkie,  Coleridge,  the 
Hunts,  Ritchie  (the  African  traveller),  Du  Bois,  and  Ugo 
Foscolo,  were,  more  or  less,  his  intimates  ;  with  most  of  these  he 
lived  on  familiar  terms.  Often  they  would  meet  at  one  another's 
houses,  and  romp  like  schoolboys,  tell  inexhaustible  stories, 
and  always  laugh  at  each  other's  jokes.  But  their  interest  in 
art,  in  literature,  in  politics  and  religion,  was  anything  but 
boyish.  They  discussed  their  favourite  subjects,  debated  over 
classics,  fought  Napoleon's  campaigns  with  the  fierceness  of 
partisans  —  Hazlitt  always  supporting  Napoleon,  Haydon 
always  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  Duke — very  often,  it 
seems,  breaking  up  their  evenings  in  a  violent  heat,  to  forget 
their  differences,  or  meet  and  renew  them  on  the  next  occasion. 
Hazlitt  said  Haydon  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  he  knew.  "  I 
fijid  him,"  he  said  to  Bewick,  "albeit  the  best  painter  in 
England,  well  read  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  never 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  conversation,  whether  of  books,  politics, 
men,  or  things.  He  talks  well,  too,  on  most  subjects  that 
interest  one;  indeed,  better  than  any  painter  I  ever  met. 
Northcote  is  talkative  and  original,  but  he  is  narrow  in  his 
views,  and  confined  in  his  subjects.  Haydon  is  more  a  scholar, 
and  has  a  wider  range  and  versatility  of  information.  One 
enjoys  his  hearty  joyous  laugh  ;  it  sets  one  upon  one's  legs  as 
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Byron  firom  coming,  and  the  opportunity  never  occurred  again ; 
Haydon  regretted  it  all  his  life.  Shelley  he  met  occasionally. 
His  account  of  their  first  meeting,  in  1816,  is  characteristic; 
it  was  at  a  dinner — one  of  the  last  he  went  to  at  Leigh 
Hunt's.  Haydon  arrived  late  and  took  his  place  at  the  table. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  a  hectic,  spare,  intellectual-looking  crea- 
ture, carving  a  bit  of  brocoli  on  his  plate  as  if  it  were  the 
substantial  wing  of  a  chicken.  This  was  Shelley.  Suddenly, 
in  the  most  feminine  and  gentle  voice,  Shelley  said,  "  As  to 
that  detestable  religion,  the  Christian — "  Haydon  looked  up. 
But  says  he  in  his  diary,  "  On  casting  a  glance  round  the  table, 
I  easily  saw  by  Leigh  Hunt's  expression  of  ecstasy  and  the 
simper  of  the  women,  I  was  to  be  set  at  that  evening  *  vi  et 
armis.'  I  felt  exactly  like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  I  resolved  to 
gore  without  mercy."  The  result  was  a  heated  and  passionate 
argument,  and  the  resolution  on  the  part  of  Haydon  to  subject 
himself  no  more  to  the  chance  of  these  discussions.  And  thus 
it  was,  to  some  extent,  he  gradually  broke  oflf  his  intimacy 
with  Leigh  Hunt.  Warmly  attached  as  he  was  to  all  his 
friends,  this  resolution  gave  Haydon  certain  pain.  But  the 
offensively  condescending  and  patronising  tone,  which,  under 
the  plea  of  impartiality  and  fair  judgment,  Hunt  would  insist 
upon  assuming  when  speaking  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
looking  down  upon  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  very  superior  person,  irritated  and  shocked  Haydon  to  a 
degree  that  was  unendurable.  It  was  altogether  inconsistent, 
in  his  view,  with  the  relations  of  man  to  his  God.  He  pro- 
tested warmly  against  it,  but  being  persisted  in  by  Hunt  with 
all  the  light  geniality  of  his  audacious  romancings  over  the 
Biblical  conception  of  the  Almighty,  their  intimacy  was  dis- 
solved. Later  on,  Haydon  found  in  Talfourd  as  faithful  and 
fearless  a  friend  ;  he  was  also  a  more  judicious  adviser. 

Among  the  gentler  sex  Haydon  had  many  and  sincere 
friends  and  admirers ;  Miss  Mitford  was  among  the  oldest 
and  warmest.  With  two  very  opposite  characters,  Maria 
Foote  and  Miss  Mellon,  afterwards  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
he  was  always  a  great  favourite.  Of  Holly  Lodge  he  bad 
many  lively  stories.  And  as  Maria  Foote  was  just  at  this 
time  delighting  the  town,  Haydon,  who  used  to  escort  her 
to  and  from  the  theatre,  saw  a  good  deal  of  life  behind  the 
scenes,  but  he  soon  tired  of  that.      He  sympathised   with 
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Hall,  Piooadilly — ^the  frame  alone  weighed  600  lbs. — put  up 
without  accident,  pitched  into  its  place,  glazed,  and  toned ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  March  the  exhibition  was  ready.  The 
private  day  was  crowded ;  dukes  and  duchesses,  court  beauties, 
distinguished  foreigners,  connoisseurs,  and  dilettanti.  The 
great  doubt  of  Haydon  was  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  He  had 
departed  firom  the  traditional  type,  and  in  his  anxiety  and  dis- 
satisfaction at  not  at  first  realizing  his  conception,  had  painted 
the  head  in  and  out  six  times.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  a  similar 
difficulty,  left  his  Christ  headless.  Haydon  says  that  the 
moment  the  picture  was  up,  and  he  could  walk  back  40  feet 
to  look  at  it,  he  felt  he  had  not  reached  his  true  conception. 
Very  possibly :  the  power  of  will  to  execute  is  often  exhausted 
by  intense  previous  thought.  The  great  world,  having  no 
opinion  of  its  own,  but  talking  of  our  Saviour  as  if  they  had 
blown  Him  intimately,  whispered,  "  This  is  not  like  Christ,*' 
and  then  waited  for  some  authority  to  praise  or  condemn,  it 
made  little  difference  to  them.  Suddenly,  Haydon  relates, 
Mrs.  Siddons  walked  into  the  room  "  like  a  Ceres  or  a  Juno." 
She  went  straight  to  the  picture  and  stood  before  it,  silent  and 
thinking.  All  held  their  breath  for  the  awful  oracle.  At 
length  Sir  George  Beaumont,  in  a  timid  voice,  said,  "How  ' 
do  you  like  the  Christ?"  After  a  moment,  in  a  loud,  tragic 
tone,  she  replied,  "  It  is  completely  successful."  Society,  put 
at  their  ease,  at  once  pronounced  it  the  finest  head  ever  painted 
of  our  Lord.  They  would  have  condemned  it  with  equal  grace, 
and  facility.  The  great  actress  turned  to  Haydon  and  said,  I 
"  ITie  paleness  of  your  Christ  gives  it  a  supernatural  look."  ^ 

This  settled  its  success.  "  Its  supernatural  look "  was  hence- 
forth in  everybody's  mouth.  There  is  great  virtue  in  the  selec- 
tion of  terms ;  many  a  man's  fortune  has  been  made  by  a  happy 
phrase.  By  Monday  the  reputation  of  the  picture  had  spread 
over  London,  and  the  people  crowded  in  to  see  the  great 
work  with  a  "supernatural  look."  Before  the  season  closed, 
upwards  of  30,000  persons  had  come  to  see  the  picture,  and  saw, 
in  an  instant,  what  had  cost  years  of  thought  and  toil.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  it  was  not  engraved ;  but,  from  the  original 
sketch  I  have  seen,  it  must  have  been  a  marvellously  fine  work. 
Wordsworth  told  me  it  was  "a  masterpiece  of  conception, 
colour,  character,  and  expression."  He  admitted  the  wonderful 
force  of  expression  in  the  wicked  mother  in  '  Solomon,'  and  the 
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appalling  look  of  *  Laianu;*  l>ot,  be  md.  the  air  of  pathetic 
flobmijsi Tenets  of  the  Penitent  Girl  in  the  ^  Jerasalem  *  toocheil 
him  *^  more  tenderl  j.**     Now  came  the  t^oestion,  what  was  to 
b;  firme  with  soeh  a  work  ?    The  minLsters  admired  it,  but 
*^iihat  can  ae  flo  with  it?^  they  a^ked.  "^and  where  are  wr^ 
t*>  ^et  the  mrjney  trom?"     Hajdon  wante^l  20l>Jl  for  it.     The 
Church  looke*!  at  it  appn>vin«rljt  but  did  not  dure,  and  was 
irjo  [loor  to  bur  fi>r  itself.    Wat^>n  Taylor  was  urged  to  buy 
it  and   prc^sent    it   to  a  ehureh,  and  it  would   have  been   a 
more  creditable   extravagance  than    his   silver  fire-irons  and 
similar  follies.     But  he  had  sabscribed  30u/.  towanls  its  paint- 
ing, and  he  thought  his  duty  done.    The  next  day  he  very 
probably  allowe^l  himself  to  be  wheedle*!  out  of  500u7.  wortii 
of  diamonrls  bv  some  flatterer.*     Sir  iJeonre  Beaumont  unreJ 
the  directors  of  the  British  Gallery  to  make  the  purchiis«\ 
He  said   "  You  have  advertised  and  asked  for   such    works : 
here  is  the  finest  ever  painte<l  by  an  Englishman ;  let  us  buy 
it  and  do  honour  to  the  art  and  the  artist."     And  the  directors 
would  have  done  so,  but  one  man  sat  at  their  board  who  was  all- 
|K>werfid,  and  that  was  ilr.  PajTie  Knight.     Every  dog  has  his 
day,  little  luitl  big,  an<l  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  as  we  have  seen, 
ditl  not  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet  when  an  injury  or  a  mor- 
tifit'ation  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  young  j>ainter.     Then.?  is 
no  venom  lik(*  the  vonom  of  an  old  man  against  a  voun<;  one 
when  fairly  aroused.     Mr.  Payne  Knight  argued  that  Haydon. 
from  the  first,  had  set  himself  to  oj)jK>se  the  authorities,  antl 
whatever  merits  the  picture  might  have,  and  he  did  not  stn:* 
many   for   his   jjart,  the   fact  of  its  being   exhibitetl    in    thi^ 
intlcjMindcmt  manner  was  im  act  of  rebellion.     Taking  in  con- 
n(!etion  with  his  famous  "Three  Letters,"  his  forming  a  8ch<M>l 
of  [»ii])ils,  his  exhibitions  of  their  cartoons,  and  his  whole  in- 
duct from  the  first,  it  could  not  be  denieil  that  he  was  actinir 
in  opjKjsition  to  the  established  authorities  in  art,  and  he  ought 
to  be  made  to  feel  his  dependence  uj)on  them.     These  argu- 
ments carrie<l  a  majority,  and  the  proposal  to  purchase  w;is 
finally  rejected  by  one.     The  noble  directors,  in  their  love  fur 
high  art,   somewhat  resembled  Rousseau,  who,  laying  down 
rules  for  the  nurture  and  education  of  children,  suffered  his 
own  oflspring  to  bo  brought  up  at  a  foundling  hospitaL 

»  8<«  *  Gilbert  Gurney;  l.y  Theodore  Hook.— Ed. 
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This  decision  of  the  directors  showed  the  want  of  a  higher 
power.  Here  was  a  picture  the  public  approved,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  possess,  lost  to  the  nation  and  to  th^  country 
by  the  weakness  of  men  influenced  by  the  vindictive  personal 
resentment  of  one  man,  and  that  man  notoriously  of  false 
taste  in  art.  The  picture  was  thrown  back  on  Haydon's 
hands,  and  thus  secured  Haydon's  ruin  a  few  years  later.* 
Lord  Ashbumham  was  so  mortified  at  the  rejection  of  the 
picture  by  the  directors,  that  he  sent  for  Haydon,  and,  begging 
him  "  not  to  be  discouraged,"  said,  "  I  cannot  buy  it  myself^ 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with  lOOZ.  as  a  slight 
expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  beautiful  picture,  you  will 
do  me  a  favour;"  and,  taking  Haydon's  hand  in  both  of  his, 
left  lOOZ.  within  it.  This  was  thoughtful  and  kind  of  Lord 
Ashbumham,  but  not  the  way  Haydon  should  have  been  re- 
warded. The  best  reward  for  having  wrought  so  well  would 
have  been  to  give  him  more  work  to  do.  This  was  what 
Haydon  entreated.     But  it  was  ever  denied,  or  not  imderstood. 

At  the  close  of  the  London  season  he  rolled  up  and  sent  his 
picture  off  by  sea  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  exhibited  it 
at  both  places  with  great  success.  Lockhart  and  Wilson,  Terry 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  confounded  Haydon's  personal 
friendship  for  Leigh  Hunt  with  a  political  and  religious  alliance, 
and  had  more  than  once  violently  attacked  Haydon  as  one  of 
the  Cockney  school  of  radicals  and  sceptics,  were  astonished  to 
find  him  a  high  tory  and  aristocrat,  and  a  sound  Christian ;  and 
something  more,  a  very  well  read  man  and  a  good  painter. 
They  changed  their  tone  from  that  day.  The  moment  they 
changed  their  tone  and  spoke  of  Haydon  as  they  found  him, 
that  part  of  the  press  which  is  supposed  to  be  liberal  turned 
right  round,  abused  Haydon  heartily,  and  for  ever  after  re- 
presented him  as  they  did  not  find  him.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
party  feeling. 

Lockhart  spoke  out  manfully  about  the  *  Jerusalem/  "  It  is 
probable,"  he  says  ('  Blackwood,'  lb>20t), "  that  the  absurd  style 

♦  It  was  bought  by  two  American  gentlemen  after  Haydon's  sale  in  1823,  nnd 
sent  to  the  Public  GuUery  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  ntQl  remains.— Kd. 

t  Haydon  used  to  tell  a  highland  story  of  the  Glasgow  Kxhibition.  A  year 
or  two  aft<*r,  a  friend  sketching  in  the  Highlands  was  overhK)kod  by  a  hissie. 
After  a  while  she  said,  "  Air  ye  fond  of  pecturs?**  "  Yes,"  said  he.  "  And  did 
ye  see  a  j)ectur  at  Glasgaw  o'  'Christ  comin'  to  Jurroorilom?'  "  I  did,"  said 
he.  *'Ah!"  sjiid  she,  with  wild  enthusiasm,  "  yon  was  a  pectur.  When  I  sa* 
a'  the  hids  and  lasses  wi*  their  hats  off,  I  jest  sat  me  doon  an  grat." — Ed. 
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of  langnago  in  which   this  picture  has  been  lanfled  b 
critics  of  Coekayne  may  ha\e  inspired  many  of  our  readere, 
we  ootkfess  it  had  ourselves,  with  many  doubts  and  suspit^ions; 
but  in  order  to  do  away  with  these,  we  are  quite  sure  nothii 
more  can  be  necessary  than  a  single  glance  at  this  won<Ii 
performaiiCH  itself.  ...  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hnydi 
is  aireatiy  by  far  the  greatest  historical  painter  that  Engli 
has  as  yet  produced.     In  time,  those  that  have  observeil  tl 
masterpiece  can  have  no  doubt,  he  may  take  bis  place  by 
side  of  the  very  greatest  painters  in  Italy." 

This  I  believe  to  fairly  express  the  general  feeling  at  the 
time  araoDg  competent  judges,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in 
England,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  nobility  and  patrons 
never  offered  or  gave  Haydon  one  single  commission  of  any 
kind  at  this  time.     I  have  searched  his  corresptmdence  care- 
fully,  and,  with  the  exception   of  a  note  from  Mr.  T,  Hope, 
drily  refusing  an  offer  from  Haydon  now  to  paint  him  a  i 
picture,  as  he,  Mr.  Hope,  had  miade  "  other  arrangements," 
one  from  Mr,  Watson  Taylor,  also  declining  ia  allow  Hay 
to  paint  a  picture  for  him  for  the  300^.  Mr,  Taylor  had  ad- 
vanced, and  the  long-standing  commission  (three -qnartcr  sikc) 
from  Sir  George  Phillips,  five  hundred  guineas,  which  Haydon 
painted,   and   the   one   from   Sir   John   Leycester,   for    sixty 
guineas,  which,  with  Sir  John's  permission,  he  had  made  over 
to  Bewick  on  account  of  his  own  weak  sight,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  employment  of  any  kind  being  offered,  or  confp: 
The  public   had  done  what  they  could ;  they  had  come 
crowds  to  see  the  picture,  and  paid  for  seeing  it ;  they  had 
organiisation  or  individual  means  to  do  more ;  that  was  righl 
left  to  the  great  nobles  and  rich  patrons,  and  they  did  nothii 
\  This  would  be  very  remarkable  if  Poetry  and  Music  did 
'  share  the  distinction  of  being  considered,  by  the  majority 
our  nobles  and  rich  men,  as  relatively  of  no  importance  to 
greatness  of  England  as  a  nation.     I'rofessora  of  the  fine 
let  them  deny  and  struggle  against  it  as  they  may,  are  _ 
regarded,   in   England,  as   inferior  men  of  no  rank,   or   real 
worth.      The  successful  blackleg  with  his  house  in  ISerkeley 
Square,  and  a   hunting-box  at  Melton,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
certain  classes,  a  better  member  of  society,  and  a  more 
able  companion.      They  will  send  him  to  Parliament, 
bis  claret,  and  fawn  upon  him  for  his  "good  things  "  at  Nep 
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market  and  Doncaster,  and  as  he  only  appeals  to  the  worst 
passions  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
superiority  of  his  claims.  Low  tastes  and  want  of  high  culture 
bring  a  nobility  down  to  these  levels.  The  understanding  that 
nothing  shall  be  deemed  aristocratic  that  is  not  habitually  done 
by  the  aristocracy  is  the  probable  explanation.  This  meets  ' 
the  case  of  Haydon,  and  beyond  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  seek 
a  deeper  explanation  of  conduct,  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
appears  so  indefensible  and  wrong.* 

Haydon  returned  from  Scotland  late  in  the  autumn,  carrying 
away  with  him,  he  says,  "a  very  complete  conception  of 
Scotch  hospitality."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
Jeffrey,  Allan,  Baebum  ("  that  glorious  fellow  ")  had  all  wel- 
comed him  warmly,  though  Sir  Walter  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  him  before.  "Princes  Street,"  he  writes,  "on  a  clear 
sunset,  with  the  castle  and  the  Pentland  Hills  in  radiant  glory, 
and  the  crowd  illumined  by  the  setting  sun,  was  a  sight 
perfectly  original.  First  you  would  see,  limping.  Sir  Walter, 
talking  as  he  walked  with  Lord  Meadowbank ;  then  tripped 
Jeffipey,  keen,  restless  and  fidgety ;  you  next  met  Wilson,  or 
Lockhart,  or  Allan,  or  Thompson,  or  Baebum,  as  if  all  had 
agreed  to  make  their  appearance  at  once.  It  was  a  striking 
scene." 

The  exhibition  of  *  Jerusalem'  in  Scotland  had  been  a 
remarkable  success.  Upwards  of  20,000  more  persons,  thus 
making  50,000  in  all,  had  come  to  see  the  picture — an  as- 
tonishing number  if  we  remember  that  in  those  days  there 
were  no  railroads,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  few,  far 
between,  and  expensive.  But,  if  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
exhibition  was  great  it  was  not  wholly  sufficient.  It  materially 
reduced  Haydon's  indebtedness,  that  is  true,  but  sixty  per  cent, 
requires  a  wide  margin;  the  result  was,  he  was  still  without  a 
reserve.  Had  the  picture  been  sold,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
Mr.  Payne  Knight  had,  however,  effectually  prevented  that- 
Other  schemes   were  then  tried.    A  public  subscription  to 

*  Yet,  in  Haydon's  case,  there  is  one  element  always  present  and  not  to  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Royal  Acaidemy.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  individual,  but  of  corporate  action.  At  first  I  thought  this  complaint  of 
Haydon  illusive,  but  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  the  vindictive 
feeling  of  the  Academy  against  Haydon  hwi  no  small  influence  upon  the  nobility 
and  his  fortunes.  "  They  spoke  against  him  witii  false  tongues,  they  compassed 
him  about  with  words  of  hatred,  and  fought  against  him  without  a  cause." — £d. 
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purdiaae  the  pictme  and  preRBt  it  to  the  XalioDal  Gallery,  or 
to  a  chinch,  was  propooed.  B«t  tlie  anangcffients  wer^  in- 
jadicioiUy  the  GaremiDeiit  lefoBed  its  ooantenaiiee,  and  bi>th 
fiehemes  fell  thiovgfa.  The  dmaon  of  the  director?  of  the 
British  Gallerj,  as  Mr.  Payne  Eni^t  had  fi>ie8een.  chille«l 
erervbod  J  bat  Sir  Cpeorge  Beaxmont  and  a  few  deroted  lovers 
of  art.  HaydoOy  who  was  a  Terr  piactical  man  in  snch 
matters^  saw  his  chance  was  gone,  and  set  about  scxnething 
eliie.  He  had  a  little  ntoner  to  go  on  with,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  had  niarle  np  his  mind,  sale  or  no  sale,  to  paint  the  next 
of  his  scriptural  series  The  very  risk  suited  his  adventimms 
spirit.  Besides,  it  gave  him  an  excuse  to  remain  in  £ngIiiu«K 
in  the  vain  hope  of  producing  a  salutary  change  in  the  taste  of 
thr^  nobility,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  Government. 

3Iy  opinion  is,  he  should  now  have  left  En^and  and  gone  to 

I{r>mo  or  St.   Petersburg,  taking  the  *  Jerusalem'  with  him. 

The  high  favour  of  the  Emperor  Xicolas,  or  the  friendship 

even  of  Canova  at  Borne,  could  not  have  fedled  to  secure 

Hay  don  both  reputation  and  wealth.    Though  he  cared  little 

enough  for  the  latter,  it  would  have  placed  him  in  a  position, 

wherein  his  genius  would  have  had  the  fullest  play.     When 

Canova  found  him  the  only  man  in  England  painting  history, 

and  that  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  a  room  you  could 

not  swing  a  cat  in,  he  must  have  thought  of  his  own  abundance 

of  commissions  and  wealth,  and  of  his  own  superb  palace  at 

[lorne,  as  he  pressed  Haydon  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 

him,  in  a  tone  there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of, "  Venez, 

venez   a  Rome!    vous  y  verrez  la   veritable   democratic   de 

Tart  !*'  by  which,  says  Eastlake,  he  meaneil  "an  *  aristocracy '  of 

artists*'  that  was  of  a  better  kind  than  Haydon  had  to  deal 

with  in  P^ngland. 

Haydon  must  often  have  recalled  the  words  of  Canova,  and, 
for  his  own  rfjputation's  sake,  regretted  he  did  not  follow  their 
cviimsfd. 

In  England,  however,  he  elected  to  remain,  with  many  mij*- 

givings  I  feel  sure.     For  it  was  but  a  forlorn  hope  at  the  Ix^st, 

and  his  reward  was  what  we  shall  see — even  the  patronage  of  a 

Duke  of  Mantua  would  have  been  preferable.* 

The  *  Raising  of  Lazarus'  was  the  next  picture  of  his  series 
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Haydon  decided  to  paint.  He  ordered  a  canvas  19  feet  lon^ 
by  15  feet  high,  and,  as  usual,  with  little  or  no  money  left, 
began  the  third  of  his  great  works  of  this  period. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  with  whom  he  had  now  made  up  his 
differences — Sir  George  taking  the  *  Macbeth  *  for  two  hundred 
guineas — wrote  to  Haydon  a  letter  of  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions upon  his  success  with  the  exhiUtion,  at  least,  of  the 
'Jerusalem.*  But  he  adds  a  closing  paragraph  of  friendly 
warning,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  an  allusion  to  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  and  his  recent  behaviour :  "  Paint  down  your 
enemies,"  says  Sir  George,  "rather  than  attempt  to  write 
them  down,  which  will  only  multijJy  them,  and  believe  me 
that  no  man  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  stand  a  chance  of 
haying  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  a  serious  injury  at  some  time 
or  other.- 

Haydon  began  the  'Raising  oi    Lazarus'   in  December, 
1820;  with  one  break  in  May  1821,  when  he  was  imsettled  by 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  mildness  of  character  of  our 
Lord  with  depth  of  thought,  the  form  that  gives  the  one  de- 
stroying the  other,  he  worked  at  this  picture  steadily  and  hard, 
and  by  the  7th  December,  1822,  had    completed    it.*    In 
October,  1821,  he  had  married  a  very  lovely  young  widow, 
to  whom   he  had   long   been   passionately  attached.      This, 

*  He  had  also  one  fit  of  real  idleness  m  May,  1821,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  pictures  at  Christie's.  It  was  at  this  sale  Haydon  advised  Sir  (leorgo 
Phillips  to  buy  the  •  Piping  Shepherd '  for  400  guineas,  an  enormous  price  in 
those  days.  Haydon  says  in  his  Journal  that  the  moment  it  was  found  out  he 
hiul  advised  it,  there  was  a  general  run  down  of  the  picture,  to  poor  Sir  George's 
^re^it  dismay,  who  thought  that  ho  had  made  a  foolish  purchase.  His  entry  in  his 
Journal  for  the  day  after  is  worth  quoting.  "  20^  May,  1821. — Went  again  to 
Rejmolds's  sale.  I  found  the  400  guineas  of  yesterday  had  made  a  great  noise  in 
town,  and  Phillips  was  assailed  by  everybody  as  he  came  in.  .  .  .  In  the  midst 
of  the  sale,  up  squeezed  Cliaivtrey.  I  was  exceedingly  amused ;  I  turned  rouml 
and  foand  on  the  other  »ide,  Northcote.  1  began  to  think  sometliing  was  in  the 
wind.  ]*hillips  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  *  Shepherd.'  At  first  Nortlicoto  said 
he  didn't  recollect  it.  Then  he  said,  •  Ah !  indeed.'  *  Ah !  yes  ;  it  w  a  very 
poor  thing.  I  remember  it.'  Poor  Phillips  whispered  to  me,  *  You  see  people 
have  dilfcrent  tastes.'  It  served  him  lieartily  right,  and  I  was  very  gla<i  of  it. 
He  does  not  deserve  his  prize.  The  moment  these  people  hoard  I  was  the  adviser 
they  Ix'gan  to  undervalue  it.  I  knew  that  Northcote's  coming  up  was  ominous. 
The  attempts  of  this  little  follow  to  mortify  others  are  amusing,  be  exists  on  it. 
The  sparkling  delight  with  which  he  watches  u  face,  when  ho  knows  something 
is  coming  that  will  change  its  expression,  is  beyond  everything.  As  soon  as  he 
Jiad  said  wliat  ho  thought  would  make  Phillips  unhappy  for  two  hours,  he  slunk 
away.'  " 

Haydon  rates  this  picture  very  highly.  "  It  is  the  completest  bit  of  a  certain 
expression  in  the  world.  Eyes  and  hands,  motions  and  look,  all  seem  quivering 
with  the  remembrance  of  some  melodious  tone  of  his  flageolet.  The  colour  and 
preservation  are  perfect.    It  is  a  work  I  could  dwell  on  for  aged." — Ed. 
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porhaps,  may  have  helped  him  to  the  rapid  completion  of  his 
picture,  but  I  fear  that  pecnniary  pressure  upon  him  was  the 
real  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  his  work.     For,  if  his  home 
waA  now  extremely  happy,  and  his  health  excellent,  his  ex- 
ti^nal  relations  with  the  world,  particularly  with  the  usurious 
part  of  it,  were  the  reverse  of  pleasant.    In  those  two  years 
llaydon  was  made  to  feel  many  of  the  worst  and  most  harass- 
ing humiliations  of  debt.    His  creditors  refused  to   belieye 
that  ho  had  not  realized  a  much  larger  sum  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  ^  Jerusalem '  than  was  the  fek^,  and  that  he  had  not 
married  a  fortune,  which  was  not  the  fact ;  and,  thus,  his  yery 
snecessos  became  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to  him.   In 
this  dilemma  Uaydon  conducted  his  afiairs  with  his  usual 
activity  and  foresight.     But  the  cry  of  an  enraged  creditor, 
iutlamtMi  with  suspicion  and  cupidity,  was  not  pleasant  to  meet 
in  thoso  days  without  means.     Law  costs,  judgments,  writs, 
and  arrosts  quickly  followed,  and  a  poor  man  was  given  no 
BuHioiout  time  from  the  claim  to  the  attachment  of  his  person 
to  oloar  himsolf,  except  upon  the  most  exorbitant  terms.     And 
liow  to  euncoul  the  matter  from  his  wife !     This  was  the  first 
(piostion  with  llaydon.     It  was  under  these  circumstances  he 
oonimittod   thut   oftVnco   against    morality   which    has    been 
mn^nillod  p(>  niurh  t^>  his  discredit.     In  a  moment  of  terrible 
pn^sRiin^  whioli  thriMitoned  exj)08iiro  and  ruin,  he  asked  two 
of  his  oldor  und  former  pu[)ils,  both  young  men  whom  he  had 
Ptmtod  in  lifo,  to  put  their  names  to  bills  of  some  250/.  and 
•MHO/.  n*sp»vtivoly,  for  an  extension  of  time.     Considering  that 
hi*  \\\\A  almost  fed  and  clothcil  these  men  during  their  pupil- 
ngf\  luul,  I  find,  paid  the  rent  for  one,  instructed  them  both 
for  nothing,  and  sot  thorn  lK>th  on  their  professional  road,  I 
must  oonft^ss  1  am  not  Si>  much  struck  at  the  enormity  of  the 

m 

ofl\»noo.  1  had  vorv  nuioh  rather  Haydon  had  not  done  what 
l\o  ditl,  but,  haying  done  it^  I  do  not  think  ho  ci^uld  have  done 
it  undor  oinMimstanct^s  so  fayourablo  to  palliation.  It  was  a 
n^prtdtonsiblo  act,  and  Haydon  regretted  it  all  his  life,  because, 
by  the  time  ho  t^-as  iniprisi>noil,  ho  had  an  unpaid  bahinee  still 
on  ortoh  bill,  which  thoso  lads  had  to  jviv,  and  they  could  ill 
aftoni  it.  Hut  mi>st  men,  at  s^^me  time  or  other  of  their 
liyos,  imagine  thomselyes  to  form  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
nilos  of  pru«lenoe  and  morality.  It  is  this  that  le^s  men  to 
do  wrong  with  such  excellent  intentions.    Such,  however. 
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the  straggle  in  which  he  now  found  himself  engaged.  The 
rain  he  had  long  foreseen  was  closing  in  more  rapidly  u{)on 
him  than  he  expected,  and  unless  some  extraordinary  piece 
of  good  fortune  favoured  him  he  would  be  crushed,  l^ut, 
crashed  or  not,  he  must  finish  the  'Lazarus.'  He  worked 
with  superhuman  energy;  he  exerted  himself  beyond  the  limits 
of  ordinary  human  endurance  —  rising  early  to  work  at  his 
picture  till  office  hours  came,  then  rushiag  hither  and  thither 
to  pacify  this  creditor,  quiet  the  fears  of  that,  remove  the 
jealousy  and  illwill  of  a  third,  borrowing  money  of  a  fourth 
and  fifth,  to  keep  his  engagements  with  the  attorney  of  a 
sixth ;  then  hastenlag  home  to  paint  in  a  *'  wild  tremor ;"  to 
be  arrested  while  painting;  to  hasten  off  into  the  City  for 
release ;  to  fly  back  again  to  his  picture,  and  so  on  from  day 
to  day.    For  here  there  were — 

"  The  thousand  ills  that  rise  when  money  fails. 
Debts,  threats,  and  duns,  bills,  bailifGs,  writs,  and  jails." 

Where  now  were  all  the  dukes  and  earls  of  his  last  exhi- 
bition ?  Where  indeed !  Not  one  of  them  comes  forward  to 
assist  him.  Out  of  all  their  huge  incomes,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands they  squander  annually  upon  cards,  cooks,  prostitutes, 
blacklegs,  and  their  other  pleasures,  not  one  among  them 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  take  this  struggling  man  by  the 
hand,  and  with  the  gift  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  put  him  in  a 
position  of  security  for  life.  And  they  knew  well  his  {wsition 
by  this  time.  Why,  the  utmost  the  whole  English  nobility, 
with  all  their  vast  wealth  and  possessions,  were  ever  known  to 
do  altogether  for  art,  for  literature,  and  for  science,  will  not 
amount  to  a  single  gift  of  one  noble  Koman  to  his  favourite  poet. 
Here  was  an  Englishman  eminently  learned  in  his  art,  who,  by 
the  sheer  force  and  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  the  sweep  and 
mastery  of  his  industrious  and  inspired  hand,  had  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  historical  painters  of  Europe,  left  by  his 
nobility  to  beg  mercy  from  attorneys,  and  borrow  money  at 
usurious  interest  to  pay  for  his  models  and  materials  of  art ! 
The  fact  is  highly  characteristic.  It  exemplifies  in  a  remark- 
able degree  (and  we  shall  yet  see  it  still  further  exemplified) 
the  elaborate  neglect,  the  inability,  the  dread,  the  dislike,  the 
English  nobility  invariably  exhibit  towards  the  historic  art  of 
their  own  great  country,  which  renders  the  life  of  the  his- 
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toricol  p&inter  in  England  intolerable,  and  hiHtoric 
imposeibility. 

As  I  reinl  Ilaydon'e  private  Journal  at  this  period  of 
career,  I  am  astonished  be  did  not  go  raving:  mad.  How 
man,  with  his  acute  sensibilities,  could  have  bume  euch  violent 
sbocks  of  mentul  emotion,  and  yet  concentrate  liis  mind  ujrns 
the  picture  before  him,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  in 
mental  phenomena.  Read  the  accoimt  Bewick,  bis  old  pupil, 
gives  of  tbe  paLnting  of  tbe  head  of  Lazarus,  "  that  most 
appalling  conception  ever  realized  on  canvas,"  as  Sir  Walter 
described  it ;  and  tbink,  if  any  painter  of  yonr  aetjuaintanco^ 
living  or  dead,  could  have  done  what  Haydon  did  that 
morning, 

"I  remember  well,"  writes  Bewick  (8th  November,  18'i3 
"  that  I  was  seated  upon  a  box  placed  upon  a  chair,  upon 
tiible,  mounted  up  as  high  a^  the  bead  in  the  picture,  and  A 
very  tottering  insecure  seat  it  was,  and  painful,  to  be  pinn^Nl 
to  a  confined  spot  for  so  many  hours,  for  the  bead,  two  hands, 
and  dm[)ery  were  all  painted  at  once,  in  one  day,  and  never 
touched  afterwards,  but  left  as  struck  off,  and  any  one  lool  ' 
close  to  the  painting  will  perceive  that  the  bead  bas  nev« 
been  even  '  softened,'  so  successful  and  impressive  it  appeared 
to  both  painter  and  model,  and  so  much  was  it  the  Gmaoation 
of  a  wonderful  conception  executed  with  a  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision of  touch  truly  astonishing.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  mind  of  the  painter  was  harassed  and  deeply  anxious 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  at  the  begtiming  of  his  worl^ 
when  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the  character  and  expres- 
sion to  be  represented,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
(liflicultics  of  the  art  of  painting,  will  roadily  concede  thi« 
portion  of  so  diiBcult  a  subject  to  be  a  feat  of  marvelloas 
dexterity  and  power  in  the  art. 

"  I  think  I  see  the  painter  before  me,  his  palette 
bnisiies  in  his  left  band,  returning  from  the  sherifl's  ofHoer 
the  adjoining  room,  pale,  calm,  and  serious^no  agitutioD— 
mounting  hi^  higli  steps  and  continaing  his  arduous  task, 
and  as  he  looks  round  to  his  pallid  model,  balf-breatliingly 
whispering, '  Kgad  1  Jiewick,  I  have  just  been  arrested  ;  tJii^ 
is  the  third  time  ;  if  they  come  again,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 

Con  anything  mure  moumfid  bo  written  of  a  painter  ?    Surely  i 
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a  more  terrible  daily  life  his  worst  enemy  could  not  have  wished 
him*  Yet  Haydon  never  quailed,  never  denied  himself,  but 
faced  every  man,  and  found  even  sheriff's  officers  impressionable 
and  even  generous.  The  first  sheriffs  officer  who  arrested  him 
was  so  overcome  at  being  left  alone  with  this  awful  head  of 
Lazarus  staring  out  from  the  grave  clothes^  that  on  Haydon 
coming  in  he  refused  to  take  him  prisoner,  accepted  Hay  don's 
word  to  meet  him  at  the  attorney's,  and  rushed  from  the 
painting-room.* 

What  was  the  secret  of  Haydon  keeping  his  health  and  his 
head  under  such  terrible  pressure,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  with  a  faith  and  an  enthusiasm  that  alone 
makes  life  worth  the  trouble  of  living,  and  ho  was  one  of  those 
professional  men  of  such  a  purely  intellectual  temper  in  his 
art  that  nothing  ever  imsteadied  his  nerves.  He  never  knew 
when  at  work  what  it  was  to  doubt  or  regret.  Once  at  his 
picture  he  never  thought  of  himself  or  his  difficulties.  His 
mind  filled  with  his  subject  shut  out  all  else.  When  wo  con- 
sider all  the  harassing  distractions  that  now  beset  him,  and 
take  into  account  the  time,  the  temper,  the  drudgery  of 
watching  over  this  creditor,  quieting  that,  and  providing  for 
current  liabilities,  and  then  look  at  the  picture  he  painted  in 
face  (rf  so  many,  and  such  dragweights,  one  is  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  work  done,  at  the  variety  and  prodigality  which 
under  such  an  incubus  his  creative  power  displays.  It  must 
have  been  either  his  happy  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual 
temper  in  his  profession,  or  else  is  it  that  the  painter's  art  is  a 
distinct  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
everyday  individual  of  domestic  life  than  has  his  divine 
ideal? 

But  in  either  case  any  situation  more  insupportable  cannot 
easily  be  conceived  of  a  man  engaged  upon  such  a  divine  art, 
which  above  all  things  is  held  to  require  peace  of  mind  and 

♦  This  has  been  likened  by  a  *  Qimrterly  Reviewer*  to  the  case  of  Parmeginno^ 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  Constable  sacked  Rome.  Breaking  into  Parmcgiano's 
room,  the  men  were  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  they  protected  him. 
But  I  think  the  bailiff  has  the  advantage  here.  The  soldiers  irresponsible  and 
fliishe<l  with  success,  came  to  rob  and  revel,  and  could  well  affor<l  to  be  generous. 
The  bailiff  came  deliberately  to  make  legal  prisoner  of  the  painter,  and  was  bound 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him ;  yot,  he  is  so  struck  by  the  appalling  look  of  Lazarus, 
he  refuses  to  take  the  painter  from  his  work,  and  risks  the  responsibility  of 
leaving  him  in  his  house.  This  seems  to  me  the  finer  instance  of  the  two. 
—Ed. 


±ntt?aaiL  inizL  HHfin.  mimniflf  nut  urTUfniMnig  irKSTii|ti<::«k«  for 

-t:.i  itnip;!-  «m  iui!Xirrt  uiniriiift'jiiitL  Bimiiikiiacik.  T^  bead  of 
iiir  ?H:.vi(iur  iit  im;  ii  "Utf  jual.  uul  fliMiik<£  ik.  Tfti  31  if  *  sT:EU2d 
wiirc.  UUL  Gtefniiu  ul  "tin  frn-imt-  iu.'^t  «ibti  Hrikiiiflt  31  i^«-  ^  this  " 
uiiL  iar  *-siun..'  iiuL  mtt  liiisniHJvt  Txiri-iinr  ctf  l[uy*«  look 
IE  nHimiiHiTTngm.  tc  viiiitiL  3lt  xrtjcrff:  ii^^i^^'f  ia<»e&  ai  vc^d  be 
(irfimmi  tt>  jiuL  tiuiOHr  imhTohir  (if  liii^  ^Bbsut  fuljle^t  in 
SjiXTiiiHiUL  tn  u:  ffuiiu:  «i2t  toiL  ttirou:  m^irdx.  Iii  li^  {^4eii<ioiir 
iif  ^  vtiiiKriE:^  iL  izf  cntviur  mic  (tinL^iifiiaavii^  iz.  it§  T^etT 
kt  i:m  unci  ffz:jiyttmi;iL.  ii  li^iiaf  m  }iIiiM^  itf  Ji  vGvk  of  art. 
Ix  "Lilt  irirrx.  liii*  raaL  sih-  sKi^iimms  id  liie  •nrc^'i  'KKAt;:ft:^te«l 

^TZIU:  ^tlif   ftftijBIE*i»ttL  tfSCiOIIia:!-  of  QJ-ZTltiL.  lile  -FrSS^dt  ilfir[4doi>m  of 

«:imt;.  uiif  KHmyniKiin.,  liiH^  £Ti±i:iai::T  joid  livcrcff  <rif  <j<b<rTs.  and 
XL  "UA  biiitiiZbitr  l:i:^  uf  liiif  ncntfeiicinsiiris:  -oiT  a  9C«1  l4x>iight 

fttt'iE:  XL'  lik^  Iran:  intiaiL  zi  €X!tfi«iSf  loir  jonxiie  <«f  the  sainie 
i?Ll»T*i'.ti  I  imx*-  ^TF*r  iiiitia^  TQi*  ikmi^n^  •  >eftiitftttt*ai  del  Piomb^' 
•fT-tiL  vrij.  ijjf  "iirfg'  af  Mifiijfi  JLLTiilck  Ikikiiks  tsuae  and  insipid 

Yimz  rTl3c3a:iL  ii^it§^  <:«;«cELi^£  cil  1^  isi,  ILki^  1$2S,  and  all 
l.c  L  zii.cii^c.1  *erciitii  -I.:  jr:  TizhiiT  iizii  w^    It  m^fcs  the  lull  of 


iisT  Torre  'ledic^  15*  j^cti^.     ^LbjijC-  Jt§  if  'C*:*!^*?!-:*?  oi  impend- 
ir::  iLij*:Mi.ri  tin   ^.Jidjlriz-^  —  li>  ir>:«i  fj-^iaise  to  avert   it. 


t-1.  "wj  i'.  iit;rrire?5.  5r-  Tvr.hr^rg-  i:  l-r-oe  d-riep  in  the  O-^mpo- 
tiit.i.  .:  ii*  frvrl  jii^r:^^  *  Hr  Cnh^:li>:^  In  a  short  time 
all  L.^i.-  "Pfca  .'^-•m  t-r  r  ;.>  lir-  •riiil'iti'.XL ;  the  reoeipts  were 
E-vriLiii^  "11^  :.>  i^Xl  ^  T»r^£,  vrt  te  tAkrt>  0-3  farther  interest 
ii:l  i.'^zl-:».-is  t*>  i«erf:r=i  ^  Trrr  ..-bTioGS  datr.  that  of  oallincr 
LU  c^.-»iiMr?  :/:-i:rtier.  N'.i:»>iv  tLew  better,  if  this  were  not 
A'AJ:  mii^/iiivf  Eitst  eEsce.  It  is  not  the  srvat  debts  that 
XtontA^:  a  mar;:  it  is  the  small  oces,  as  Eh*.  Johnson  said, 
**  tfiat  Hftttie  ab>at  tout  he^I  like  shot."'  Yet  Havdon  «lid 
n^Ahui^,  Ili*  chief  object  ae^ms  to  hare  been  to  conceal  the 
l^rriloaH  f^tate  of  his  affairs  fn>m  his  wife,  and  not  to  admit 
it  «;v<rn  to  himself.  Every  daily  emergency  that  arose  he 
r/i^ft  with  an  exjiedient.  With  all  his  courage,  which  was  un- 
HturAtiffjinhlf;,  I  doubt  if  he  had  that  rare  courajje  of  looking 
h'lA  littbilitK^  fairly  in  the  face;  in  my  experience  I  never 
ktitiw  but  one  man  who  had.  A  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
\fixliihrj:  tuMfftn  carea  to  have  his  banking-book  made  up.  It 
mtauM  an  if  men  in  debt  become  so  long  accustomed  to  sup- 
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pression,  they  dislike  the  prospect  of  disclosure,  even  if  it 
brings  relief.  And  thus  it  was,  like  -^sop's  doe,  Haydon  went 
on  his  own  way,  hoping  more  than  believing  himself  secure  by 
the  growing  success  of  his  exhibition,  but  taking  no  pains  to 
secure  that  security,  and  not  looking  out  for  unexpected 
storms.  It  is,  I  admit,  diflScult  for  "  neck  or  nothing  "  men,  in 
a  close  race  and  on  the  eve  of  apparent  success,  to  believe  in 
immediate  disaster.  They  talk  of  it,  they  even  look  upon  it  as 
a  contingency,  but  they  never  believe  in  it  till  everything  goes 
by  the  board. 

Haydon  went  on  with  his  design  for  the  '  Crucifixion,'  one 
of  the  grandest  designs,  to  judge  from  his  sketches,  ever  con- 
ceived by  his  fertile  brain,  and  he  left  the  '  Lazarus '  exhibition 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Meantime  an  angry  and  impatient 
creditor  Haydon  had  quizzed  at  dinner,  and  had  not  called 
upon  as  he  had  promised  (he  had  staid  at  home,  rubbing  in 
the  *  Crucifixion  *),  came  over  to  the  exhibition.  The  sight 
of  the  crowds  of  people  and  the  heaps  of  shillings  pouring 
in  so  kindled  his  cupidity,  he  hurried  off  to  his  attorney. 
The  next  day  (13th  April,  182o)  an  execution  was  suddenly 
put  in,  and  the  'Lazarus'  seized.  A  few  days  more,  Haydon' 
was  arrested,  carried  off  to  prison,  and  before  his  wife  had 
quite  realized  the  position,  the  house  was  taken  possession  of 
and  all  their  property  advertised  for  sale. 

The  blow  was  sudden  and  complete,  as  it  was  intended.  It 
rolled  over  them  both  like  a  great  tidal  wave,  and  drowned  out 
all  their  landmarks.  The  news  travelled  far  and  wide;  the 
exhibition  room  became  deserted.  The  public  was  shocked. 
It  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  him.  His  personal  friends, 
headed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  rallied  round  him,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  lawyers  had  got  hold  of  everything,  and  they  were 
not  disposed  to  let  go  except  on  exorbitant  terms.  A  man 
with  so  many  powerful  friends  was  not  caught  every  day.  But 
tjie;bulk  of  the  nobility  and  patrons  held  back.  A  few 
thousands,  a  trifle  from  each,  would  have  paid  his  debts,  and 
placed  him  in  security  to  continue  his  labours.  But  no.  Ho 
would  paint  historical  pictures,  contrary  to  their  wish,  and  they 
were  not  going  to  help  him  now.  A  few  great  lords  grumbled 
out  their  pity,  looked  on  at  his  sale,  never  interfered  to  stop  the 
dispersion  of  his  collection,  and  left  him  mouldering  in  prison  for 
the  whole  London  season.     At  the  end  of  July,  1823,  Haydon 
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was  brriogfat  up  before  the  CommisoDexs,  mud  there  being  no 
oppo&ition,  was  inunediatelj  discharged.  He  remarks  that 
he  mas  treated  with  great  kindnftw  and  eon^dentiotn  by  the 
court* 

And  this,  I  think,  maj  be  conTenientlj  taken  to  close  the 
n-i^nA  {leriod  of  Havdon^s  career. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period  we  left  him  in  a  critical 

petition;  he  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  writer  upon  art  and 

as  a  |iainter  of  great  promise.     But  the  '  Dentatus*  affair  at 

the   Aca^lemy  ha<i   deprived  him   of  the  confidence  of  the 

jmtrrjns,  and  his  ^  Three  Letters  ^  had  placed  him  without 

the  ]rale  of  society.     The  question  with  his  own  friends  was, 

would  he  or  would  he  not  make  good  his  promise  ?     I  think 

we  may  say  he  fully  rerleemed  it.     In  these  ten   years   he 

showf^l  that,  with  a  brilliant  imagination,  he  had  the  patience, 

the  humility,  the  calmness  necessary  to  the  meditation  require*! 

t^»  <levelop   his  conceptions.     Besides  smaller  works,  he  had 

»uc**<'e<leil,  with  one  exception,  always  imder  adverse  cireuni- 

stancxfs  in  jiaintiDg  three  of  the  grandest  scriptural  works  and 

on  tin;  largest  8c*ale  ever  painted  by  any  modem  Englishman — 

by  thcj  'Judgment  of  Solomon,*  the  *  Entry  into  Jenisalem,' 

and  the  '  liaising  of  I^zanis.'     His  conceptions  of  the  false 

niotlior  fiir  malignity,  of  the  penitent  girl  fur  pathiis,  and  «»f 

Luziirus  for  sublimity  and  awe  have   never  been  sur|»ass<M], 

<*rtlMrially  the  latter.     The  head  of  Lazarus,  it  isacknowknlgtMl, 

will  hold  its  own  against  the  greatest  jminters  of  the  finest 

|KTio<lH  of  art.*    His  development  of  power  from  the  *  Josc»j>h  and 

Mary'  of  1W7  and  'Dentatus'  of  1809  is  remarkable.     It  is 

<linirnlt  to  l(K>k  at  the  first  of  these  two  and  believe  the  &une 

liiind  jMiin^Ml  the  others.     At  least  you  have  to  look  closely 

Ih-Iofo  you  (liwover  here  and  there  trawes  of  the  power  that 

*  Salomon  *  dinphiys.     In  the  'Dentiitus'  proofs  of  great  jxiwer 

in  itH  I'XpresHion  of  thought  and  distinction  of  character  art^ 

niorr  apj»arent.     Tlie  dying   soldier   in   the  foregroun<l    is  a 

wonihTful  hit  of  cone<»ption,  expression,  and  painting,  and  the 

wlioln  di'signed  in  first-rate  spirit.     But  it  is  in  the  Mudgnient 

of  S»lonion'  Ilay<lon's  real  powers  come  out.     He  showed  Ihtc 

tiiat  1h*  <*ould  paint  the  human  soul  as  well  as  the  human  figure. 

*  lluydoii  ttfii*  l(;ft  it  on  ixTtird  that  if  tliis  luml  of  Lazurua  in  bubjt'i'Uil  to  ihi* 
finKTitN  (!Hllitl  ''rliiiiiin^/ iiH  pru(*titM.'(L  in  hitf  (lay?  nt  the  Natiuiutl  UalKry.  it 
will  Im«  riiiiiHl.    'I'hl*  in  worth  remeuiU'riiifj. — Ki). 
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He  seems  to  have  conceived  and  painted  this  picture  with  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  freedom  from  the  harass  of  control. 
His  mastery  over  every  variety  of  human  expression,  his  bold 
and  powerful  drawing,  his  control  of  light  and  shade,  his  fine 
colour,  and  his  noble  composition  show  here  what  was  really  in 
him,  and  how  completely  he  could  dwarf  all'  his  contemporaries. 
In  Paris  they  said  the  *  Dentatus '  had  "  established  "  his  repu- 
tation ;  they  had  no  idea  of  what  was  coming  in  the '  Solomon.'* 
In  the  *  Jerusalem,*  in  Wordsworth's  opinion  expressed  to  me, 
Haydon  surpassed  the  '  Solomon.'  He  admitted  the  colour  and 
execution  and  fine  drawing  and  expression  of  the  *  Solomon,* 
but  he  said  the  *  Jerusalem  *  ^  exceeded "  it  in  general  com- 
pleteness of  effect,  in  the  more  perfect  embodiment  of  his 
ideal,  in  a  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  human  expression, 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  and  variety  of  which,  Wordsworth  said 
Haydon  had  "equalled  the  greatest  painters,"  and  for  these 
reasons  he  preferred  it  to  the  '  Solomon,'  fine  as  that  was. 

In  the  *  Lazarus '  faults  of  haste,  and  of  exaggeration  conse- 
quent upon  haste,  begin  to  appear.  Yet  the  picture  has  many 
beauties,  and  a  breadth  and  grandeur  about  it  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  works  of  many  masters.  In  the  pathos  of  human  grief  the 
expression  of  lilartha  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  while  no 
painter  living  or  dead,  of  any  school,  has  approached  the  head 
of  Lazarus.  There  is  nothing  like  the  expression  of  Lazarus 
in  the  whole  of  European  art,  ancient  or  modem.  The  painter 
of  that  head  would  have  been  honoured  in  Greece  or  Italy  ; 
in  England  he  was  left  to  linger  in  prison,  and  his  name  is  now 
never  mentioned  by  a  public  speaker. 

In  addition  to  these  paintings  of  his  own,  Haydon,  within 
this  period,  had  laboured  hard  to  attain  his  great  objects,  the 
elevation  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  art,  employment  on 
public  works  for  painters,  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
of  art,  and  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  people.    His 

♦  Leslie,  in  his  *  Handbook  for  Young  Painters/  refcrB  to  Haydon's  *  Solomon  * 
more  than  onoe.  **  Had  such  a  picture,"  he  writes  (p.  GO),  *'  been  produced  in 
France,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  the  Louvre  inimediiitely  on  the  death  of 
the  painter.  But  the  Trustees  of  our  National  Gallery  missed  securing  it  for  a 
nominal  sum,  while  they  were  spending  the  public  money  on  doubtful  or  damaged 
or  second-rate  pictures  of  the  old  masters."  "  Whatever,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  the 
faults  of  this  great  work  of  Haydon'rt,  it  would  sustain  itself  with  credit  by  the 
8i<le  of  Rubens  and  his  faults:  and  it  will  be  disgraceful  to  the  country  if  it 
(the  *  Solomon ')  does  not  ultimately  find  a  renting-place  in  the  National 
Gallery."— Ed. 
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t/>  thf:  cr>iir;trv.  and  hi?  ed^iCiti'T!:  c-f  E^^ilLk^  ti*r  I^ai^ie^-xs. 
iifrwi^-k.  I.jijic*r.  Harvev. rniti^ii. Pr^tts.  tiii  -.cirrT*  iki  dr»t^ 

La^i  'irawTi  atter.tion  T/j  tie  2T**t  pi'-^^^s  '?f  ELrliii  suients 
xihf\^r  *sr^'iii'i  in-trri^rtioiL 

All  till-  flay  don  Lad  done  witi^rt  tL-e  le**?  iii  c-r  prc^inise 
of  «rfi':otjni;r'^ment  frjm  tL*r  GoveiT.E>p«  or  &:^«Iiirr,  i^d  with 
olIv  a  limite*!  a-^^i-tanoe  from  &  fern  p^r«c>c^  fneiida.  Bnt 
ttiefi  ^iiii*r  men  hare  tiie  ^ift  of  dvir^  2T**t  tL.T.2?  wiih  email 
m<^m,  JQ-t  aiii  L/^rd  Petertr-ro'  oaptnre'i  X-.-E.rjx^l  whi  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  Xor  do  I  belieTe  any  prirate  a-lTitiac^e  to  have 
Jj*i*rn  in  hi*  eve,     HL«  m<>st  eitraTa:rant  desire  wa*  the  i>rmoval 

0 

of  tliat  a[jiithy  in  hi;rh  place*,  and  thvi«e  oScial  hir-'lrance?  which 
f:lif:*'ii*A  the  a'lvance  of  historical  fainting  in  Englarii  t^»grether 
with  the  '-mplojTnent  of  our  fiainter*  on  public  works,  and  the 
r-tftahli.^hment  of  «cho^jL*  of  design.  He  ww^ild  have  liked,  I 
li«:lieve,  to  clear  him.«elf  fr^m  debt  br  his  own  Ial-:«ar!L  But  his 
main  object  throiijrhout  wa*  to  show  the  *  ioTemment  and  the 
nobility  tliat  hiirtorical  painting?  01  a  large  ?cale  were  appre- 
ciat«r«l  by  the  pubLc,  and  that  ?ubject«  mi^ht  be  <•>  cho?en  and 
Ipst,  tiUA  not  merely  to  gratify  the  eye,  but  to  appeal  to  our 
hi^rlier  feelings,  and  call  forth  what  i«  src-.-l  and  nvble  in  the 
in  tA'i  of  men.  And  he  j^iinte*!  on  the  *cale  of  life  and  larger, 
U:/:;ii]  ■**•,  although  the  more  'lifBcult,  it  was  the  more  impressive, 
find  ;ifl  a  matter  of  art,  was  better  calculate*!  to  ket-p  English 
art  from  degrading  into  a  mere  imitative  and  deojrative  tnule, 
thafi  the  nmall,  highly-wTought  palpable  style  of  the  I>utch 
•i^rh'^il  if)  which  he  flaw  English  art  was  rapidly  tending.* 

That  the  ^iovemment  and  the  nobility  refuse*l  to  accept 
Ilaydon*H  view  is  no  proof  that  he  was  in  error,  rather  the 
r'-v'r«*r.  'J'h«;y  did  not  support  him  for  the  same  n:?ason  they 
did  not  Kii|»|Mirt  Ueynohk  or  Etty — until  he  consented  to 
iHWifum  the  Oebillon  of  art — or  Flaxman,  or  the  yoimg 
M'ijl|itor  I'ro^'tor,  whom  they  left  to  be  starved  to  death,  after 

•  Win  fi  n  irfiiriNr  in  ijfnorant  of  the  anat^mv  of  the  haman  fonn  and  of  the 
frjii«-ri/ffiN  of  till-  Inmim  hiu\  iniiiiolri*,  he  fi«r».*  nt»t  Vf-nture  upon  the  naked  tig^ire,  or 
mtu  Ui\fi  til  |ihiiit  in  lift:  ■iz««.  He  th<.-n-fore  confines  himself  to  a  diminutivo  sralf. 
i-ow'M  )iit  ttiitniH  With  iirrnoiir  or  hrif^ht  clothing,  finii^heii  iiii;hly.  and  fKisMrs 
tfit  Mljfit  may  [»*•  n  v«r>  jintty  nictnre  art  a  U^utiful  si»ecin)en  of  the  hiiihobt  art : 
wiu'h  fiM  Hji-  Kf«ii''}i  f'nik  hy  the  help  nf  rondinienttt  and  a  piqnante  s;mcc  liirni 
hM  fiiuntrr  intu  »alin;<  hin  own  HlipnerH.  But  in  neith*  r  case  is  the  dish  fit  for  a 
l.ealiliy  iifi|>ililf'.  --Ki». 
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winning  both  prizes  for  poetic  sculpture.*  They  were  not 
qualified  to  appreciate  ideal,  historic,  or  poetic  art,  and  they 
had  no  conception  of  the  educational  functions  and  value  of 
art,  and  never  will  have  until  they  are  taught  with  their  / 
languages  and  classics  to  acquire  some  notions  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  and  value  of  art,  and  the  use  it  was  intended  by  Pro- 
vidence to  serve  in  the  government  of  mankind.f  At  present, 
I  fear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  larger  peu^  of  ''  our  ardent 
vouth  to  noblest  manners  framed "  have  no  more  real  know- 
ledge  of,  or  taste  for  art  than  their  grandfathers,  and  that  was 
comprised  in  a  flat  portrait  of  themselves,  their  dogs,  and 
horses,  to  which  may  now  be  added  a  series  of  gaudy  French 
photographs  of  questionable  aim.  'J'hese,  with  other  gross  or 
unrefined  subjects,  they  continue  to  prefer  to  the  noblest  works 
of  art,  representing  the  most  glorious  deeds  of  religion  or 
of  history  by  the  greatest  painters. 

There  is  a  small  minority  of  noble  exceptions,  men  and 
women  of  high  cidture,  of  pure  and  refined  taste ;  but  they  are 
few  in  number,  not  generally  wealthy,  and  as  they  shrink  from 
a  contest  with  the  coarser  and  uncultivated  minds  about  them, 
their  influence  in  their  order  is  limited. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  notice  here  a  charge  fre- 
quently brought  by  biographers  against  Haydon  as  to  his 
inordinate  estimation  of  his  own  importance  to  English  art. 
I  must  confess  I  see  nothing  "  inordinate "  in  his  feeling  on 
this  point.  What  I  see  is  a  huge  folly  in  his  making  such  an 
outcry  about  the  nobility  not  crowding  to  his  painting-room 
every  season.  He  had  no  reason  to  expect  they  should. 
They  woidd  have  left  Raphael  himself  for  Tom  Thumb  any 
day,  and  particularly  if  the  Academy  had  hung  Raphael's 
'Madonna'  in  their  Octagon-room.  But,  beyond  this  folly, 
I  see  little  to  condemn  in  Haydon's  attitude.  He  was  the 
leader  of  historic  art  in  England.  There  was  no  man  in 
England  who  held  and  expressed  such  high  views  of  art,  and 
no  man  who  was  his  equal  either  with  his  brush  or  his  pen 
upon  his  own  subject  on  his  own  scale.    In  these  no  man  then 

•  Proctor's  fate  was  most  molancholy.  I  believe  he  died  in  an  obacure  lodging 
in  Clare  Market,  of  absolute  starvation. — Ed. 

t  We  had  a  striking  instance  recently  of  a  young  Marquis  and  ox-Minister 
AskiDg  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  audience  for  his  utter  and  complete  ignorance 
ci  kit,  the  Bubject  ho  had  to  speak  upon.  It  was  a  candid  confession,  but  a  very 
painful  one  to  hear. — Ed. 
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lL^ria42r  ♦^"ni'f  Agcr- tt*rtL  nfrf.  4ZLt£  I  -i?  n#>c  know  one  &?w  who 

W  ihf*  zuri??'  5:r«-  :c  ai*  3iiril*?t!t  4n*i  lae  r«iti^ii«_>r  oi  his  in- 
-ii«irT.     M-r^:Tr?r,  it*  iza  wi#  a  j nblic  ai^t*   noc  a  pettT  or  a 
|:'#*:ra»cjkl  *cir-.  T^TS  Jk  zwas  p^rii?  »>t-j*=t!'?.    Hii  hr"  nr-t,  thei\-iV*»re, 
tir-  rlrti5  V-  ^/C^'i-er  oi*  art.  ii*  pij*Ll5.  in«i  nim^elf  as  its  chit-f 
eTC»"i>^?  <•{  9r^^s3tt  iaip;'rt*a*>r  fr.-d  a  zisiUi>E^  p>int  ot  view  ? 
Tbrr«-  is  -:^a^   4ni?w*rr  t->    tai*>.  br  an^:<her  qn^r^tivn.      What 
iuu  bH^^esAe-  -:*^  Hijat  An  acvi  Lizn  ainks  in  art  sin'^i^  Hav<lim's 
d«:ks2ji  r    E»>  WW-  evrT  in  lite  pr:-fe3ei'^n  ifcew  anythin<r  like  his 
Twe  3!ir>wr    I>>  we  erer  in  the  merelj-  clever  imitations  iif 
Xatme  ai^l  a&aljtfr^  «t&iie»  annnallj  pet  before  ns  linJ  anv- 
ihiE^sr  *>\Tal  t»>  his  id-eal  w>>rks.  anythizig.  with  all  their  fanlts, 
»*!  f^iJI  i>if  the  spirit  that  brlns^  art  in  eontaet  with  the  hiirhest 
ari-l  &>ble^  jimtimeikts  of  oar  Win^r     \rhether  Hav«ion  was 
ra  D*''>i  or  n«:4,  is  x»thi&^  to  the  p>int :   that  he  was  niine«l 
and  'irivrn  ircam  High  Art  into  pti^rtrait  and  smaU  copies^  oi  his 
own  w«-«rks  t^  zi^l  a  living,  is  n*3  proof  he  was  wr^n^r  in  his 
ri^'wis  but  rather  a  reproach  to  the  apathv.  the  ignorance,  the 
insinc^-ritv.  and,  I  feir,  the  volsar  taste  in  art  of  the  nobilitv. 
the  patrons  and  anthorities  in  England.    Sir  Joshua  Reyni:»Ms, 
w^-  kn'-iW.  ackn«»wle»lired  that,  in  face  of  the  obsimctions  he  s;iw 
U-f-»n-  him  in  Elngland,  he  did  not  -feel  his  power  ei|Udl  "  to 
imdi-rtake  historicsd  painting.     He  confine<l  his  efforts,  thert^ 
fore,  \n  df  ling  that  to  which  he  felt  ei^nal,  viz.,  the  rescue  of 
prjrtrait  jKunting  from  the  insipidity  and  mannerism  into  which 
it  had  fallen.     That  Revnolds  reallv  believed  the  interests  i»f 
British  art  in  his  time  to  be  bound  up  in  himself  would  not  U^ 
difficult  to  show.     Whv,  then,  is  Havdon,  who  did  fi.»r  hist4-»rv 
what  Revnolds  did  for  portrait,  to  be  condemned  for  hoMiii;::, 
relatively,  the  same  opinion?    The  value  of  the  charge  tunis 
U|K»n  the  sincerity  of  the  belief.     If  Haydon  had  been  insin- 
cere in  his  desire  for  the  public  good,  and  under  cover  of  such 
professions  to  be  merely  striving  after  his  own  personal  and 
pffcuniary  advantage,  there  would  be  some  ground  to  condenui 
him.     J5ut  in  the  face  of  such  a  purely  unselfish  course  i^s  he 
purnue^l  (and  in  this  he  stands  far  beyond  Reynolds),  to  con- 
demn him  for  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  by  the 
art  and  to  the  public,  viz.,  keeping  his  art  and  necessarily 
himself  and  his  pupils  perpetually  before  the  public  for  the 
public  good,  and  to  see  nothing  in  his  action  but  mere  vanity 
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and  "love   of   vulgar   applause,"  shows   how   easily   a  critic,         H 
eager  to  find  faults,  may  forget  his  own;  and  how  sicken ing         H 
to  those,  who  wish  to  retain  their  faitli  in   honest   criticism,         H 
must  be  snch  an  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  the  meanest          H 
passions.                                                                                             H 
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Hattox  'oase  *'rx  i  rrisMi  •ieepiT  IiranilLiteL  Tlie  lomfHi 
iuAL'nviry  uia  zzl^  ^^^t^lsx^  lp.^di  in*  wiie  jiL«i  ooiid  wus  iiairl 
ii>  -•■•ar-  uid  :a-."*nziiw  •'!  t:if?iii  p^riiApe  I;iy  nearer  to  his 
h'iArt  Tula  .ill  ''"•^si-i'rs'w  Bni  n-^w  thai  he  •'aEne  .>at  .urtun 
ni>*»Q   :ie   Tr.ri*i   :o   m«i   iii:«   L-use   '^trippetL   his   ^hi><*l   ot 

heipeti  :.^  -ri'iear  liis  .irt  :•>  liinu  hb  prints,  bis  U»k5, 
hU  rnsts*  ..s  "iietchesw  -is  inatomioal  ^tu<iies,  the  rerv 
mA^fnaia  •  :  ':.  *  ire,  an«i  x'A  'di^  pmctice  >*?atter»»i  iini«jiirr  ^ 
thoni^anti  : urr-iins^^r?.  the  I*?  was  t«»  '-mel  to  be  lonrijtteii. 
The^  memory  i  ::  Liate^i  him  tor  his  Life,  iind  raeke^l  him 
with  incTTish  rr^m  time  t.->  rime.  It  has  'rieen  hastilv  >aitl 
th.it  f.r.i-'i*':trri?  .ill  ::r.**ts.  r»at  tn*-  -Tiii?«:r**ant''  nev*^r  r»*^t.>r>*^ 
t.i  ::s  'knat  :.-  ::.l^  rim^r^l,  .ui'i  :>i^  .-s?*  ♦  t  pn»i»^rty  that  -.*ann«'t 
1^  T'-r  LkiT-i  is  ;ia   :z.ci.'ns«.'lable  i-«s — it   remains  with  us  ;dl 

V  :.-w  :hini:«  "Hiv.  V-»n;rht  in  lor  him  hv  Sir  <.'i.  Beaum«'nt 
},v  Wilkir-.  .iii'i  V.y  L>r.  rariinir,  were  ;iil  that  htr  *.-ver  n-iM»v..-n-l. 
A  :*«»nrth  *•  :ri»'-n'i/'  wuu  p^^.•I^*s^e•i  "to  luiy  in"  irenenjiislv  -  for 
i)f^.r  Hay* inn.  y-u  kni-w.*'  and  s*3  •^•»t  the  «.Team  of  the  *x»IltH> 
tio'i  .it  -ii-v  ;»ri«'-s.  was  -i*.^  pU'iise«i  with  his  l^inrains  that  he 
fnrcr^'t  t«»  i^art  with  them*  iind  has  kept  thtrm  to  himseli*  ever 
ain/'f-.  I  U-lirve  iie  is  still  livinii.  If  he  reatls  this,  he  may 
l/i*ik  fit  hi-*  trpftsnres  with  increase*!  inte^e^"t  to  think  huw 
r-lrvrrlv  he  ^jockeyetl"  everybody  all  round  in  1623,  and 
thut  I  kmiw  it. 

r,Tit  if  Haylon  felt  hnmiliated,  he  did  not  lose  his  courage: 
hi«  of*w*\nrt  in  prison  ha<l  been  worthy  of  him.  There  are 
nf»  rr ,Tn|»lftint«.  no  i«llft  repininjrs.  His  misfortune  seems, 
on  thf  rontmry.  to  have  brouf^ht  out  the  best  quidities  of 
hi«  nntnre.  hi«  patience,  hiR  duty,  his  fortitude,  his  faith:  and 
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now  that  he  was  at  liberty  once  more,  he  showed  that  he  still 

retained — 

"  llid  mnch  abasement,  what  he  had  receiyed 
From  Nature,  an  intense  ami  glowing  mind* 

His  first  intention  was  to  retnm  to  his  stripped  house,  and, 
withoat  a  chair  to  use,  or  a  bed  to  lie  npon,  paint  his  ^  Cmci- 
fixion.'  Xot  even  his  rain  eanse<l  him  to  desist  from  High  Art. 
I,  for  one,  regret  he  did  not  carry  his  intention  ont.  Then 
and  there  he  would  have  painted  a  ^Crucifixion'  that  would 
have  astonished  the  world.  But  my  mother  had  sujSered  so 
much,  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  more.  Her  own 
priyate  fortune — which  she  lost  a  few  years  later — was  not 
sufficient  to  rnAmtAin  Havdon  in  his  art,  and,  with  a  woman's 
prudence,  she  counselled  hiTn  to  abandon  this  intention  for  the 
present,  to  retire  to  quiet  lodgings  until  a  suitable  house  could 
be  found,  and  then  wait  for  better  times,  painting  only  cabinet 
pictures  meanwhile.  It  was  weak — oh,  it  was  very  weak — but 
these  are  the  points  in  which  women  fail  u&  Out  of  regard 
for  her,  Haydon  yielded,  contracted  his  yast  design,  and 
shrank  into  a  portrait  painter.  But  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  neyer  ceased*  to  regret  that  he  had  done  so,  for  the  op- 
portunity neyer  came  to  him  again.  He  died  without  paint- 
ing what  he  meaned  to  have  been,  and  what  would  have  been, 
the  greatest  of  his  scriptural  works.* 

He  retired  to  modest  lodgings  on  the  Green  outside  Padding- 
ton  Church,  and  b^an  to  paint  portraits — that  ^^  maudlin  sub- 
stitute for  a  poetic  life."  Eaistlake,  who  heard  of  his  ruin  at 
Borne,  called  it ""  a  national  misfortune."  In  hb  Journal  Haydon 
writes  little.  Now  and  then  he  utters  a  wail  of  agony  over  his 
rained  hopes,  like  the  fabled  oak  cleft  with  a  wedge  of  its  o\iu 
timber ;  and,  now  and  then,  he  seems  to  fear  for  his  wife  and 
family,  that  his  life  henceforth  must  be  one  long  agony  of  means 
to  ends.  For  himself  he  could  face  it ;  for  them  it  would  be 
terrible  and  degrading.     Yet  he  had  no  money,  no  capital  but 

^  From  the  sketchea  he  has  left  behind,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  grandest 
as  weU  as  one  of  the  largest  pictures  on  this  subject.  In  a  curious  note  attached 
to  an  early  Autobiography,  1815-24,  is  the  following  passRge,  written  about 
1829 :  **  Shortly  after  the  '  Lazarus '  was  finished  this  remarkable  man,  B.  K. 
Haydon,  died.  He  always  said  it  would  be  his  last  great  work.  Another,  John 
Haydon,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  former  a  few  small  works;  but  fta  was  a 
married  man — had  five  children — sent  his  pictures  to  the  Academy,  asked  a 
ptttron  or  two  to  employ  him,  and,  in  short,  did  all  thoee  things  that  men  most 
do  who  prefer  their  own  degradation  to  the  starvation  of  their  children." — £d. 


IH  MEMOnt  OF  ^^^^M 

UtboiM,*^  hHalMlitjniut.aBilto«^atfaHltlieaet^^fi^^ 
ktB?    Aad  lie  bad  no  en^iloTiBeBt,  BO  prospeeti,  sad  liis  i^n^it 
WM  gfMK.     Osee  a-  t«ioc,  is  mauetUB  ct  dHpoodoM-y,  tlie 
Utou^it  of  deatiOTiBg  lumsdf  fladied  into  lus  bnu — Irat  be    i 
dnrehawmy.  Aad  what  did  Ae  great  KibiUty  tor  bhn  7  ItiOT^ 
did  (or  him  what  tbeyhaTedaaetbraiaiiy  other  EngUshmen  ofV 
genioB,    Tberleft  hun  in  hts^pincbingcaTe"  to  starre!    Not 
one  of  them  cune  neAi^     Not  one  ooauDiflBkned  him  for  a  t(.-n- 
gvinea — nar,  that  would  hare  beoi  an  estnTagonce — a  two- 
guinea  fikflch.     Aixl  when  WofdEworth  exerted  himself  man- 
ftdly  to  tsise  a  sain  tlutt  sboold  enahle  Hardon  to  cany  out 
his  High  Art,  ihey  woald  not  ealecribe.    That  may  be  under- 
stood perhaps  but  the  want  of  feeling  they  showed  toiranls 
him  in  his  distrew  is  punfol  to  read  ot    As  they  mnst  have 
known  be  bad  oothiog  to  do,  perbapa  they  had  resolved  he 
flhuuld    hare  nothing  to  eat      It  is  one  of  their  favourite 
maxims  for  the  poor,   "People  who  do  nothing  should    c-it 
nothinp;"   an  excellent  rule,  only  it  shonld  be  impartially. 
appUed.     Or  possibly,  having  experienced  the  mischief  that  a 
fiill  stomach  and  no  active  employment  every  day  did  for  them,^ 
they  had  n«ulved  to  save  him  &om  the  risk  of  similar  ootwV 
ruptioD ;  BO  they  staid  away.  ^H 

It  reads   like  a  romance ;  but  it  is  all  too  true.     Of  tl^H 
great  body,  chiefly  made  up  of  idle,  titled,  and  estateil  md^H 
one   of  whose   few  duties   in   life  was  self-culture  so  as   W^ 
enable  them  to  understand  and  support  Art,  not  one  came  near 
Haydon  after  his  ruin,  in  1S23,  to  sec  whether  he  was  starving, 
or  inquire  if  he  were  dead.      Yet  he  was  the  only  tnan  of 
genius  in  historic  art  the  country  possessed. 

Perhaps  they  believed  him  dead,  and  buried  by  the  pari!«b 
in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  and  thus  they  were  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  But  dead  or  not,  bnriod  or  above  ground,  oftrr 
all  tbijir  fulsome  flattery  of  him  from  1814  to  1820,  they 
might  hare  called,  if  only  to  take  a  look  at  his  corpse,  ami 
"  inquire"  how  he  die<l. 

In  no  other  country  but  England,  where  prescription  and 
privilege  ere  so  respected,  and  the  titled  nobility  so  unfeelinp, 
could  siiph  ft  thing  happen.  Even  Cervantes,  in  the  moat  abeo- 
lutopuriud  ofaristocratic  Spain,  was  at  least  fed  and  kept  in  view 
by  his  aristocratic  tonnentors,  though  they  left  him  to  be  burifi 
by  the  parish  at  the  lost.     Hut  Ilaydon,  living,  wns  positivils 
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left  to  starve ;  and,  but  for  good  Joseph  Strutt,  of  Derby,  who 
was  always  ready  with  a  kind  word  of  hope  and  prompt  assist- 
ance, Haydon  would  have  starved  in  his  own  country,  while  he 
was  honoured  and  respected  abroad — while  Paris  was  delight- 
ing over  his  works  and  declaring  his  fame,  and  Denon  and 
Cuvier  and  Horace  Vemet  spreading  his  praises,  and  Kumohr 
and  Goethe  enjoying  his  essays,  and  Dannecker  and  Canova 
giving  him  proofs  of  their  high  esteem.  Even  "barbarous 
Kussia,"  as  we  delight  in  calling  her  to  show  our  superior 
civilisation,  felt  his  influence,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  without  his  knowledge,  had  imanimously 
elected  him  a  member  of  their  distinguished  body  for  his  great 
public  services  to  art.  The  diploma  reached  him  while  he  was 
in  prison.  He  fixes  it  and  his  copy  of  the  prison  rules  side  by 
side  in  his  journal.  No  wonder  that  he  exclaimed  with  the 
indignant  Leibnitz,  that  justice  was  done  him  everywhere 
in  Europe  but  there  alone  where  he  had  most  reason  to  ex- 
pect it. 

The  remainder  of  this  terrible  year,  and  for  some  months  of 
1824,  Haydon  passed  in  the  greatest  extremity,  painting  a  few 
portraits  of  his  tradesmen  in  payment  of  their  bills. 

"Oh!  how  unlike 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods." 

To  '*  crown  "  his  sorrow  by  "  remembering  happier  things,"  he 
passed  his  evenings  making  pen  sketches  only  of  beautiful 
subjects :  Venus  and  Anchises,  Mercury  and  Argos,  Satan  and 
Uriel,  but  not  daring  to  put  them  upon  canvas. 

His  journal  for  these  months  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
painful  and  degrading  poverty.  Entries  such  as  these  follow 
day  by  day : — 

"  Obliged  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  I  left  my  room  with  no 
coals  in  it,  and  no  money  to  buy  any." 


"  Arose  in  the  greatest  distress.    Prayed  earnestly." 


'*  Not  a  shilling  in  the  world.    Walked  about  the  streets,  I 
was  so  full  of  grief.    I  could  not  have  concealed  it  at  home." 
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**  Arose  in  an  agony  of  feeling  from  want. 


"  In  the  greatest  distress.   Merciful  God,  that  Thou  shouldst 
permit  a  being  with  thought  and  feeling  to  be  so  racked-" 


Anrl  so  on  to  the  end  of  this  miserable  year.  It  brings  tears 
into  my  eyes,  callous  as  I  ought  to  be,  to  read  these  daily 
**  troublings  of  a  deaf  HeaTen  with  bootless  cries." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  and  pity  him.  The  cold, 
hard,  unfeeling  world  cannot  even  remotely  conceive  the 
agonies  of  his  mind  at  some  of  these  periods.  And  wrhnt  a 
curious  comment  upon  a  "  high  state  of  civilization  "  and  the 
"  bcHt  form  of  government "  it  all  offers !  Similar  entries,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  for  the  next  two 
years.  Indeed  for  the  next  thirteen  years  Haydon's  life  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  one  dest)erate  struggle  against  that  starva- 
tion by  which  the  patrons  and  nobility  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions only)  seemed  resolved  to  cure  him  of  his  love  for  High  Art. 
Want,  worldly  want,  was  kept  "at  his  heels  and  chased  him 
hourly."     He  must  have  often  asked,  with  Otway, 

"  Tell  mc  why,  good  Heaven, 
Thou  mmlost  mc  wliat  I  am,  with  all  the  sj>irit. 
Aspiring  thoughts,  and  elegant  desires 
That  till  the  happiest  man?    Ah !  rather  why 
Didst  thon  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Basc-mindcd,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  burdens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  that  s  on  me  ? 
Li  this  just  dealing,  Nature  ?  " 

Yet  for  nineteen  previous  years  this  man  had  been  doing 
great  and  gcxxl  public  work,  had  sacrificed  every  chancre  of  his 
own  profit  or  pleasure  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  English  people 
and  U)  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sound  system  of  art  instruction, 
nov(»r  thinking  of  hinisi^lf  and  his  own  interests,  but  only  of  the 
honour  and  glory  of  his  country ;  not  failing  at  any  time  for  want 
of  energy  or  scdf-denial,  but,  in  spite  of  everj'  obstruction,  doing 
effectually  what  he  undertook.  Perhaps  this  was  his  crime. 
There  is  nothing,  w^o  know,  so  unpardonable  with  great  folks  as 
to  st«p  th(;ir  mouths  by  succeeding,  w^hen  they  wish  you  to  fail. 
And  so  he  was  now  forced  by  this  nobility  and  these  patrons,  wh«» 
held  between  them  the  patronage  of  the  nation,  to  struggle  for 
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bare  life  as  much  as  any  poor  drowning  sailor  grasping  at  a  hen- 
coop. The  apathy  with  which  they  looked  on  and  watched  him 
beating  against  starvation  would  be  inexplicable  on  any  other 
grounds,  unless  the  chief  occupation  of  their  lives  be  irrational 
and  selfish  enjoyment.  Now,  too,  that  he  was  down,  the  whole 
herd  of  hostile  critics,  headed  by  Theodore  Hook,  gratified  that 
inborn  love  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others,  which  is  so  prominent 
in  some  men.  They  set  upon  Haydon  and  mangled  him.  But 
the  operation  of  these  adventurers  in  mischief  was  coarse  and 
repulsive,  and  wanting  in  the  coolness  and  skill  of  the  true 
*  Quarterly '  anatomist.*  In  short,  I  can  only  liken  Haydon's 
position  at  this  period  to  that  of  a  seceding  Romanist  in  Ire- 
land— ^a  "  convert,"  as  we  call  him — surrounded  by  hostile  and 
bigoted  neighbours,  subjected  to  intolerable  indignities,  re- 
fused land,  refused  work,  refused  custom,  and  left  to  struggle 
against  starvation  till  he  dies,  or  else — and  this  is  the  best 
thing  for  him — to  have  his  brains  beaten  out  by  a  hedgestake. 
But  ruined,  despised,  rejected  as  he  now  felt  himself  to  be, 
suffering  from  absolute  want,  and  almost  hopeless  of  employ- 
ment since  the  attacks  upon  him  by  the  critics,  Haydon 
never  loses  his  courage.  Now  and  then  he  is  depressed  and 
melancholy,  but  he  never  despairs,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the 
main  object  he  had  in  view,  the  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Design,  and  public  support  for  painting.  While  in  prison  he 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  leisure  to  draw  out  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  praying  the  House  to  appoint  a  Conunission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  High  Art,  with  the  view  to  extend  its 
just  influence  in  the  country  and  prevent  the  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion of  its  professors.  He  suggests  the  public  employment  of 
our  historical  painters  on  the  decoration  of  oiur  Houses  of  Parlia- 

♦  Hook  was  witty,  but  vulgar,  and  wholly  unprincipled — ^at  least  in  his  attacks 
on  Haydon.  When  remonstrated  with  some  time  afterwards  by  a  mutual  friend, 
he  said,  '^  Good  God,  my  dear  fellow !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Haydon  was  a 
friend  of  yours  I  Why,  I  would  have  written  it  all  the  other  way,  if  I  liad  only 
known  that."  "  All  public  criticism,"  says  Bulwer,  "  is  the  result  of  private 
friendship ;  "  he  might  have  added,  of  private  pique,  or  private  pay.  Amusing 
instances  are  within  tiie  common  experience  of  most  men.  A  Radical  paper  was 
lately  in  the  market,  and  was  bought  by  the  Tories.  The  editor  beggdi  to  bo 
allowed  to  remain,  and  remains.  Not  long  since,  in  a  largo  provincial  town,  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  Tory  paper.  The  man  who  firbt  ottered  his  services 
as  editor  was  the  editor  of  the  leading  Radical  paper  in  the  same  town.  It 
would  be  a  better  plan  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  training  of  writorrt  for 
public  hire.  Theu  we  should  know  exactly  where  we  were,  ami  we  might  easily 
learn  qualiffcations  and  antecedents.  At  present,  with  few  honourable  and 
distinguished  exceptions,  it  is  hard  for  the  public  to  discriminate. — £d. 
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ment  and  public  oflSces,  and  he  calls  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  "  that  have 
always  accrued  to  every  nation  by  which  the  arts  have  been 
successfully  protected,  the  improvement  of  its  manufactures 
cannot  be  denied  nor  overlooked."  The  petition  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Brougham  in  an  eloquent  and  feeling  speech,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  debate,  and  then  the  subject  "  dropped." 

The  House  does  not  feel  for  individual  suffering,  and  it  knew 
nothing  of  Art,  nor  of  its  influence  upon  manufactures.     The 
result  was  not  hopeful.     Yet  Haydon  was  scarcely  free  from 
prison  before  he  pressed  his  scheme  for  the  public  employ- 
ment of  painters  upon  public  works  on  the  individual  atten- 
tion of  ministers.     But  Art  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
them ;  they  lived  in  a  dream  of  corrupt  politics,  they  suffered 
under  a  moral  and  mental  disease  of  jobbery,  that  did  not 
even  reach  the  stage  of  clairvoyance.     Canning  was  icily  cold, 
as  usual,  to  Haydon ;  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Charles  Long  (Lord  Famborough),  utterly  apathetic.     They 
did  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  Haydon  or  his  High 
Art.     Sir  Charles  Long  admitted  the  apathy,  but  he  would 
not  exert  himself  to  remove  it.    He  seems  to  have  been  more 
inclined  to  get  what  he  could  out  of  Haydon  for  nothing,  than 
to  get  his  scheme  carried.    He  flattered  him,  amused  him,  con- 
doled with  him,  and  asked  him  for  a  plan  of  decoration  in  any 
single  case.    What  would  he  propose  ?    How  would  he  begin  ? 
Haydon,  in  his  sincerity,  drew  out  a  plan  in  detail  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  great  room  at  the  Admiralty.     Sir  Charles  took  it, 
studied  it  carefully,  put  it  into  his  desk,  and  asked  Haydon  to 
supply  him  with  another  and  more  comprehensive  plan.     This 
was  comparatively  a  "small  affair;"  Haydon,  in  his  simplicity, 
foiled  him.    Instead  of  supplying  him  with  the  "  comprehensive 
plan"  he  was  angling  for,  Haydon  addressed  him  in  a  sensible 
letter,  pointing  out  that  in  the  then  feeling  of  Parliament  the 
very  magnitude  of  a  comprehensive  plan  would  ensure  its  rejec- 
tion.    It  was  best  to  begin  humbly,  and  by  inappreciable  degrees 
work  slowly  to  the  greater  end.     "  Any  plan,"  writes  Haydon 
(10th  August,  1823),  "  however  extensive,  must  have  a  begin- 
ning, and  if  Government  and  the  British  Institution  were  to 
resolve  to  adorn  the  public  halls  of  the  country,  they  could  not 
adorn  them  all  at  once.     It  was  on  this  principle  that  I  recom- 
mended as  a  specimen  for  a  beginning  the  great  room  at  the 
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Admiralty.  The  great  principle  of  encouragement  in  Greece 
or  Italy  was  gradual  encouragement.  Neither  the  Vatican  nor 
the  Pantheon  were  the  result  at  once  of  any  sudden  proposition 
or  extreme  plan,  but  the  result  of  unnumbered  indiyidual  acts 
of  patronage.  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Massaccio,  and  Donatello  Ghi- 
berti  were  enabled,  by  the  patrons  of  their  time,  to  put  forth 
their  power  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  Raphael  and  Michel 
Angelo.  But  if  the  patrons  living  in  the  times  of  Cimabue,  &c., 
had  not  supported  them  because  they  had  not  the  means  to 
produce  a  Vatican  or  a  Capella  Sistina,  in  all  probability 
neither  a  Vatican  nor  a  Capella  Sistina  would  ever  have 
appeared. 

"  Permit  me  to  say  there  never  was  a  reign  in  the  history 
of  the  world  more  worthy  of  illustration  by  the  arts  than  this 
of  our  present  King.  And  yet,  so  feir  as  a  national  repre- 
sentation of  any  of  its  glorious  deeds  by  land  and  sea,  what 
has-been  done?  Nothing — ^absolutely  nothing.  Would  any 
other  nation,  any  other  Government  in  the  world  but  ours, 
have  passed  by  the  glories  of  the  Peninsula  and  Trafiedgar, 
or  have  suffered  such  a  mighty  battle  as  that  of  Waterloo 
to  lapse  without  one  single  pictorial  remembrance  of  its 
glory?  The  only  thing  like  a  public  remembrance  that  I 
have  seen  I  saw  at  the  guard-house  of  the  Foot  Guards.  Some 
soldier,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  patriotism,  had  printed 
*  Waterloo  '  with  a  common  pen,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  had  cut  rays  of  glory  roimd  the  word. 
This  was  hung  up  over  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  and  I 

To  these  remarks  Sir  Charles  Long  offers  no  reply  except 
that  he  had  "  no  power,"  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  was  "  hopeless." 
He  does  not  forget,  however,  to  keep  the  plan  Haydon  has  sent 
him.  Five  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Wilson  Croker, 
he  applies  it  to  the  decoration  of  Greenwich  Hall  as  his  own, 
and  keeps  Haydon  out  of  all  share  in  the  work !  Haydon 
saw  the  Hall  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829,  and  records  what  he 
saw: — "Went  to  Greenwich  and  saw  the  gallery  they  are 
making.  The  plan  originated  with  me.  Lord  Famborough 
(Sir  Charles  Long)  has  had  the  meanness  to  decline  my  plan 
for  the  Admiralty,  and  adopt  it,  without  reference  to  me,  at 
Greenwich." 
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•*  N'evi^r  was  iCTorance  of  the  pjwer — the  public  power— of  the 
art  *huwii  5#:i  ♦:^>mpletelj'  as  in  the  arrangement  of  this  gallenr. 
Instr^aii  *}i  making'  hist4>rr  the  leading  feature.  a^Iomeii  and 
assL*te«l  by  leading  portraits  of  the  great  and  illostrioos  only,  it  is 
a  6imily  •n^Uretion  of  pijrtraits  of  men  who  g».it  ixtmmand  thii>ugh 
br>ri iTigh-mongering',  and  «lid  nothing  to  •leaenre  ilistinoti(>n 
then  «>r  now.  Bang>^l  along  at  the  bottom  are  a  few  paltry 
attempts  at  history,  cabinet  size,  as  if  to  bring  the  higher 
works  of  art  into  actual  (^jntempt.  Xo  dgnre  in  such  a  gallery 
should  be  less  than  life  at  least :  and  as  to  snbjeots.  let  them 
be  cht>sen  to  illostrate  the  actor?,  and  not  the  actors  to  be 
bnrii-^l  in  the  ser-nes  and  shipping.''  These  are  si^tmil  remarks, 
but  he  might  as  well  have  made  them  to  the  woi>ien  le^  of 
the  Greenwich  pensioners  as  to  the  authorities,  for  any  efft^n. 
Crokfrr  and  Lonl  Famborough  had  unlimite*!  power  :  and  the 
proof  thty  gave  of  the  extent  of  their  notions  of  what  the 
decorations  of  a  public  hall  ou^ht  to  be  showel.  among  other 
things,  huw  deeply  planteil  in  the  nature  of  such  men  is  the 
love  of  a  *•  job."  Instead  of  arranging  the  haU  with  reference 
trj  the  ;cli>rv  of  the  British  Xaw.  all  thev  did  was.  savs  Har- 
don,  "  to  oblige  *  My  Lonl '  by  hanging  up  some  fusty  portrait 
of  3Iy  Lr»rd's  gn-at-irmndtiither;''  and.  as  Hayd«>n  puts  it. 
"  unl«x:k  the  garrets  of  all  the  hoases  of  all  their  frionds  who 
have  had  a  'Dick'  or  a  *Tum'  in  the  Xaw."  In  fact,  thev 
rev^T.sid  the  order  of  the  art,  and  renduretl  the  whole  arrangc*- 
meiit  degrading  and  ri'lieulous. 

Meantime,  Haydon  j»repare<l  a  second  petition,  which  3Ir. 
Lanibton  presented  (I4th  June,  1S'J4);  and  in  a  powerful 
speech  advoi'ated  Haydon's  views  for  a  gnmt  of  public  m«»uey 
to  tlie  iJritish  historical  painters.  But  the  subject  fell  uixm 
the  ears  of  a  cold  an<l  uncultured  audience.  The  jX'tition  was 
ordered  "  to  lie  on  the  table,"  and  the  subject  again  "  dropiKMl." 
Not  disheartened  by  the  ill-success  of  his  two  eiforts  with  Parlia- 
ment, Huydtm  pressed  his  views  ut)on  ministers,  and  private 
m^'Uibers  in  every  dircirtion ;  maintaining  himself  all  the  tim^j 
by  painting  jKirtmits,  and  here,  I  stop  to  admit,  he  did  not 
ofti!n  Hue(reed.  The  fact  is,  the  historical  painter  paints  what 
hi'i  imagines;  the  jxjrtrait  punter,  what  he  sees.  Haydon's 
liand  was  more  piwerful  than  patient  under  iK>rtrait ;  and  his 
heart  was  not  oft<;n  in  the  work,  and  always  rebelled  against 
the   r(»ntrol   of  his  sitters  and  their  friends — it  was  an   in- 
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dignity  to  his  art.    The  happiness  of  historical  painting,  he 
says,  is  that  "  every  hour's  progress  is  an  accession  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  mind  never  flags,  but  is  kept  in  one  delicious  tone 
of  meditation  and  flEUicy :  whereas,  in  portrait  one  sitter,  stupid 
as  ribs  of  beef,  goes ;  another  comes,  a  third  follows.    Women 
screw  up  their  mouths  to  make  them  look  pretty,  and  men 
suck  their  lips  to  make  them  look  red.     Then  the  trash  one  is 
obliged  to  talk !   The  stuff  one  is  obliged  to  copy !   The  fidgets 
that  are  obliged  to  be  borne ! "    All  this  was  only  a  part  of 
that  constant  superintendence  and  control  which  he  resisted, 
but  to  which  portrait  painters  habitually  submit,  to  the  injury 
and  degradation  of  their  art.     "They  want  me  to  perfume 
them,  like  Lawrence,"  he  writes,  "  and  this  I  will  not  do."     "  I 
must  paint  a  face  as  J  see  it,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  not  as  you 
wish  others  to  see  it."     If  it  had  been  his  lot  to  paint  Han- 
nibal or  Kelson  he  would  have  shown  their  blind  eye.   To  have 
painted  only  that  side  of  their  face  which  did  not  show  the  lost 
eye  would  have  been  false  in  his  opinion ;  and  without  making 
the  blind  eye  prominent  he  would  have  shown  it,  on  the  ground 
that,  without  it,  the  portrait  would  not  have  been  true.    Thus 
he  made  faithful  likenesses,  but  not  a  pleasant  resemblance ; 
and  he  never  concealed  a  defect,  or  embellished.    His  great 
fault  appears  to  be  that  he  saw  character  too  soon,  and  wanted 
the  tact,  so  invaluable  to  a  portrait-painter,  of  seizing  the  most 
agreeable  expression  of  a  sitter's  face,  and  rendering  the  defects 
a  cause  of  skiKul  concealment.      Haydon,  on   the  contrary, 
seized  upon  the  most  striking  expression,  and  often  exagger- 
ating it  and  the  defects,  rendered  the  sitter  ludicrous.     But 
the  character  of  his  heads  was  capital.     His  head  of  Miss 
Mitford,  which  I  had  for  many  years,  was  a  remarkable  case  in 
point;   it  was  also  the  best  likeness  I  ever  saw  of  her,  but 
laughable  in  its  force.    His  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawkes, 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  is  another  case  in  point.    In  attitude  and 
expression  you  can  see  it  is  the  man,  and  his  reigning  passion ; 
but  it  is  not  flattering  nor  agreeable,  and  it  is  forcible  to  sar- 
casm.    Decidedly  Haydon  failed  as  a  general  portrait-painter 
of  agreeable  resemblance,  but  he  gave  the  character.     And 
yet  portraits  of  his  occur  to   my  mind   in  which   there  can 
be  no  question  of  his  success ;  his  heads  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, of  Wordsworth,  of  Clarkson,  were  as  fine  as  any  por- 
trait-paintei  by  profession  ever  painted.     The  heads  of  such 
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men  intereste*!  liim.    I  remember  two  more,  widely  (iiffeient  in 

character,  and  which,  for  equal  beaaty  in  the  one,  and  breadth 

and  {Mjwer  in  the  other.  <.»ne  must  s^eek  something  in  Reynolds. 

or   Velasquez.     One   iA~as  the   pathetic,   pensive   head   of  his 

dvinsT  l»v.  in  which  that  curious  out-look  which  heralds  death, 

and  the  listless,  suffering  attitude,  and  wonderful  intellectual 

beautv,  were  rendered  with  a  tidelitr.  an  artlessness.  and  a 

natural  grace,  that  showed  how  Haydon  could  paint  a  **■  portrait  ** 

when  his  heart  was  in  his  work.     The  other  is  a  portrait  of  his 

old  physician.  Dr.  Darling — a  grand  old  Scotch  head*  full  of 

brain  jiower  and  <|uiet  humour,  with  just  a  touch  of  the  keen 

Scotch  *'  wut  *'  that  used  to  twinkle  in  the  eve  of  the  kindly 

old  main :  a  portrait  that,  for  depth  of  expression,  fulness  of 

reconleil  lile.  and  breadth  of  power,  I  only  fully  understood  when 

1  went  into  the  gallery  at  3Iadrid  and  studied  Velasquez.     But 

such  sitters  did  not  eome  every  «lay :  or  I  doubt  not  Haydon 

would  have  left  some  reputation  as  a  painter  of  portraits.     But 

it  is  to  l)e  remembered  these  were  his  chosen  sitters.    In  general. 

to  get  bread  tmd  cheese  he  had  to  plod  on,  taking  anybo«ly 

who  oftenHl.  enduring  all  '*  that  drudgery  of  portrait  '*  Hogarth 

s[)eaks  ut*  so  bitterly. 

He  reli<,*ved  his  mind,  however,  by  <3ccasionally  painting 
ideal  subjtM»ts  «»f  a  miniature  size.  Thus  he  painteil  a  little 
pictun*  of  •  ruck.'  which  his  si.^licitor  bought  at  about  a  fourth 
of  its  fair  i)rict?;  imother  of '  Silonus.'  which  he  sold  for  a  tritie; 
iind  iinuther  (»f  '  Juliet  at  the  Balcony/  which  his  solicitor  alsi> 
Ixm^ht  a  Imrgain.  Perhaps  he  took  it  in  part-payment  of  his 
bill;  thouizh  the  pn.)fes8iun  is  not  often  satistie*!  with  taking 
"  f'-ood  will  '  for  any  i>art  of  their  payment :  yet  when  a  painter 
cfm  <lo  no  better  they  may  relax — probably  they  make  more 
out  of  him.  At  last  Haydon  got  a  commission  fnjm  a  rich 
Citv  man  fi)r  a  small  two  hundred  guinea  historical  picture — 
*  Pharaoh  dismissing  Moses' — and  this  at  once  raised  his 
hopes.  I  have  never  seen  the  pictun.*,  but  tht.»  original  sketch, 
in  hhI  ami  black  chalk,  was  long  in  my  portfolio.*  The  com- 
position is  n(»ble,  and  the  story  well  told.  A  group  of  kneeling 
women  in  the  foregn)!md ;    the  queen  and  her  two  slaughters 

•  Tlie  1«>-H  '^t*  thia  original  sketch,  and  of  *»mf  six  hnniln'<l  othtTs,  mimj 
of  tlwni  «K>8isma  for  work*  he  nevw  livi^i  to  paint,  is  :i  national  loss  to  the  %t\. 
Thf-y  wore  all  bnrm  «1,  with  manv  valuable  diicnmenta,  and  memoranda  on  Art 
«ffrtir.M  by  Haydon,  in  tht*  flr»-  at  tlio  Pantechnicon,  1874.  Hid  joornala,  fortunatclT. 
were  m  better  necurity.— Kd. 
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lifting  np  the  dead  heir  to  the  crown  ;  the  queen-mother 
listening  to  her  boy's  heart  for  a  sign  of  life ;  the  sisters 
looking  up,  one  imploringly  to  the  king,  the  other  looking 
back  with  horror  at  Moses,  who  points  to  the  dead  child ;  the 
king,  haughty,  but  subdued,  waves  Moses  away ;  while,  in  the 
background,  a  vast  and  furious  crowd  of  Egyptians  tossing  up 
their  dead  children,  are  struggling  against  the  guards  to  get 
into  the  palace.  The  distance  is  dark  and  awfal,  the  front  groups 
lighted  by  torches ;  the  whole,  full  of  pathos  and  solemnity. 
The  picture  was  finished  by  January,  1826,  and  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  British  Gallery  for  exhibition. 

At  this  moment  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Gallery  of  pictures 
caused  Haydon  much  concern.  He  had  been  prominent,  among 
others,  in  urging  them  into  the  act ;  but  having  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  forming  a  public  gallery  and  having  purchased 
a  collection  of  foreign  works,  they  stopped  short  at  the  pur- 
chase of  works  by  native  artists.  This  was  entirely  opposed 
to  Haydon's  views,  and  to  the  views  of  every  man  of  any  feeling 
for  English  art.  His  picture  off  his  hands,  Haydon  took  up 
this  matter  seriously,  and  appealed  individually  to  ministers 
not  to  persist  in  so  damaging  a  mistake,  but  to  make  our  public 
gallery  truly  "  natioDal "  by  also  "  purchasing  and  collecting 
the  best  works  of  our  best  English  painters  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  art,"  and  not  to  confine  the  gallery  to  a  mere 
collection  of  "  foreign  specimens "  by  foreign  artists.  It  is 
difficult  in  these  days  to  understand  how  such  a  mistaken  view 
could  be  taken  by  men  in  authority,  except  on  the  ground  that 
Art  was  the  one  subject  upon  which  our  public  men  knew  least. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  courage  of  Haydon's  persistence 
in  forcing  this  impalatable  truth  upon  the  im^willing  attention 
of  the  men  then  in  office.  Finding  ministers  hard  to  move, 
Haydon  petitioned  Parliament  through  Mr.  Ridley  Colborne 
(23rd  February,  1826),  and  in  this  petition,  with  clearness  and 
force  and  some  hidden  sarcasm,  he  points  out  to  the  House  its 
duty,  viz.,  that  our  native  artists  and  their  works  should  be 
made  the  principal  object  of  any  public  effort ;  that  a  National 
Gallery,  in  which  the  purchase  and  display  of  the  best  works 
of  our  native  artists  was  not  made  a  conspicuous  feature,  would 
be  a  public  disappointment  and  injustice,  and  he  calls  upon 
Parliament  to  establish  a  nobler  estimate  of  the   relations 
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that  «honl4  exist  between  painter  and  people.  Lastlr«  he 
n:min«l.'4  the  Ht.iiL*e  that  **the  greatest  statesmen  the  world 
h:t.s  f-vrr  jv-«.'D  have  always  eonsi'lereil  the  arts  an  engine 
not  iinwi>rthv  to  he  ased  in  adTanoin<r  the  commercial  and 
{•rilitif-al  ^n^^atnesd  of  a  pe«:»ple.''  This  petition  met  too  with 
thf  ii.^iial  tate. 

I5v  the  end  of  Februarv,  1S2C,  Havdon  was  once  more  at 
wtirk  Ujnin  an  ideal  subject,  *  Venus  and  Anchise^^*  a  cabinet 
rriiiiiiii-isiim  fmm  Sir  John  Leycestrr.  who,  on  the  comjdetion 
of  thf  jiirtun*.  W';:;jt-<1  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  KovaU 
Ara'l*  mv  exhibition.  Havdon  reluotantlv  ci:>nsentefL  It  is 
|»l*>a."ant  to  l*f  able  to  say  it  was  well  receive*!  and  well  placed. 
i)n  tlif  27th  «»f  >Iav  he  writes  in  his  journal.  *'Mv  exhibitin^^ 
with  the  lioViil  Aca«lemy  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  everv- 
InhIv.  and  thfv  S4-«?m  to  regar»l  me  now  without  that  gloomv 

di^likf  thr^v  \\m.\  to  do.     I  heiirtilv  wish  thev  mav  become  as 

.  ... 

thrv  sif.'m.  cordial,  and  that  in  the  end  all  animosities  may  be 
fiir;r'»tt<'n  in  our  ctimmon  desire  to  advance  the  art.  This  is  my 
ili'sin';  wliftlivr  it  ln^  theirs,  time  only  will  show."  This  is 
fnihk  and  sinrere,  I  Ix-lieve ;  but  his  hopes  were  neyer  realised, 
an<l  if  time  shtiwcil  anvthinjr.  it  was  that  the  **  Academy"  was 
opjMisiMl  to  him  to  the  last.  He  ad<ls  a  day  or  two  after,  "I 
hliniiM  \\\>\\  t«)  do  thfgJMxl  I  want  aeconiplishe<:l, backed  by  the 
A«M<l«iiiy ;  but  if  1  t'annut,  I  must  make  one  more  attempt  to 
do  it  a;r«iin  without  thrm,  and  pcrha{>s  {)erisih  before  I  accom- 
\\\A\  it :  ^hmI  finly  knt»ws.'' 

M«jni\\liil«*,  tlj«'  pn»mise  of  a  live  hundn^l  guinea  commission 
for  a  pirtun;  of  *  Al«xandrrand  Pmcophalus'  was  withdrawn  on 
arcoiint  of  thi'  ('oinm«T('ial  panic,  and  Haydon  found  the  '  w«ilf' 
oiK-r  luon*  scratrhinir  lirrcely  at  his  d<M»r.  In  his  agony  where 
to  turn  for  h«lp  to  prevent  anothi-r  disjister,  he  wn>te  to  Lor«l 
i;gninont,a  man  not«'d  for  his  kindness  and  liWality  to  artists. 
Lord  Mgn-niont  wmt  <»fl'  to  Carew,  the  sculptor,  who  lived  in 
\\\v  houH<*  opjKJsite  to  Ilaydon.*  **  What  l)edevilment  has  Hay<lun 
got  into  now?*'  "  Nono,  my  Lord.  He  has  lost  commissions 
lie  n'li<"l  <»n,  an<l  of  course,  having  a  wife  and  five  children,  he 
is  anxious  they  should  not  starve."  "Is  he  extnwagant  ?'* 
*•  No,'  wiiil  ( 'an'W,  **  not  in  the  least ;  he  is  domestic,  economical, 
and  indefatigable."     "  Why  (li<l  he  take  that  house  after  his 

•  Ilfiyjlon  was  now  li\ing  «t  tho  corner  house  of  Burwood  Place  (Uien  No.  4), 
tin-  hoiiK*  in  which  he  die<l. — Ki>. 
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misfortnnes  ?  "  ^'  Because  the  light  was  good,  and  he  is  at  less 
rent  than  in  a  furnished  lodging."  "  Well,  he  shan't  starve. 
But  why  did,  he  write  ?  He  has  made  himself  enemies  eyery- 
wheie  by  his  writing."  Lord  Egremont  came  over  on  the 
14th  of  May,  182iS — the  first  noble  lord  that  had  come  into 
Haydon's  painting-room  since  his  ruin  in  April,  1823.  He  saw 
the  sketch  of  *  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,'  was  delighted  with 
it,  ordered  it  for  himself,  but  never  thought  of  leaving  the  poor 
painter  a  sixpence,  and  went  home  to  his  own  70,000/.  a  year 
and  his  dinner  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
action*  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  make  it  better.  At  length, 
in  July,  Haydon's  difficulties  from  want  of  ready  money  became 
80  serious  that  his  arrest  was  imminent.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Egremont.  I  am  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  Lord  Egre- 
mont did  not  take  offence.  He  came  up  the  next  day  and  brought 
1U07.  with  him  in  advance.  It  was  not  much,  but  it  saved 
Haydon  for  the  time.  In  November  Lord  Egremont  invited 
him  to  Petworth  and  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  which 
would  have  been  very  well  if  Lord  Egremont  had  combined 
with  it  a  full  understanding  of  the  needs  of  a  poor  man.  For 
instance,  the  picture  was  finished  at  Christmas ,  but  for  sixteen 
days  after  Lord  Egremont  kept  Haydon  without  the  balance 
due,  and  involved  him,  in  consequence,  in  a  mass  of  law-costs, 
writs,  and  executions,  with  three  warrants  of  attorney,  three  cog- 
novits, and  three  actions  at  law.  Indeed,  he  was  only  saved  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  the  seizure  and  sale  of  his  property, 
by  the  prompt;  interference  of  his  old  friend.  Sir  Francis 
Freeling.  It  was  mere  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Egremont,  who  never  in  his  life  had  known  the  want  of  credit, 
or  of  money,  and  could  not  conceive  such  a  condition.  But  this 
did  not  lessen  Haydon's  sufferings,  nor  diminish  his  embarrass- 
ment. It  would  be  no  bad  training  for  great  lords,  with  heavy 
rent-rolls,  to  put  them  early  through  a  course  of  want,  poverty, 
and  imprisonment,  that  they  might  gain  experience,  and  acquire 
consideration  for  their  penniless  fellow-men  when  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  own  inheritance. 

"  Take  physic,  pomp ! 


Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superfiux  to  them, 
And  show  the  Heavens  more  just.'* 

The  *  Alexander,'  by  Lord  Egremont's  desire,  was  sent  to  the 
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Anarlemy  exhibition  of  1827.  PreTiom  to  this,  anJ  ^Inrinc 
182H,  in  consef{nence  of  the  pressnre  pnt  upi>n  him  bv  Loni 
Egremont,Sir  John  Leycester,  ^^ir  Francis  Fre^linir,  ami  manv 
other  friends,  Haydon  had  conunittetl  what  he  aiterwairls  !^t 
down  as  "^the  rlisgrace  of  my  life/*  although  I  see  no  dis- 
^rrace  in  it.  He  nought  reconciliation  with  the  Academy. 
They  harl  made  him  an  offer  in  ISl-L  which  he  ha^i  de- 
cline^l.  It  was  now  his  trnn,  and  they  paid  him  the  same 
compliment.  He  called  on  the  leailing  academicians.  Flax- 
man,  Lawrence,  Shee,  Phillips,  Stothani.  Chantrey,  Cooper, 
JSoane,  and  others,  with  the  view  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He 
has  left  an  amusing  and  characteristic  description  of  his  different 
interviewB,  but  which  has  lost  its  chief  interest  now,  althou<^h 
the  scene  with  Flaxman  will  bear  repeating. 

"  I  said,  Mr.  Flaxman,  I  wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
aftfjr  twenty  vf^ars*  intenraL''  *•  Mr.  Havdrm."  said  the  inttrlli- 
gent  deformity, "  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  walk  in  I "  "  3Ir.  Flax- 
man, Sir,  you  look  welL*'  "  Sir,  I  am  well,  thanks  t4>  the  Loni ! 
I  am  seventy-two,  and  ready  to  go  when  the  Lorrl  pleases.** 

As  he  said  this  there  was  a  look  of  real,  unaffected  pietv, 
which  1  hope  and  believe  was  sincere. 

Ah,  Mr.  Haydon,  Lord  Egremont  is  a  noble  creature." 

He  is,  ^fr.  Flaxman,  he    has  behaved  very  nobly  to  me." 

Ah,  ilr.  Haydon,  has  he?  How?''  ^  Why,  3Ir." Flaxman, 
he  has  given  me  a  handsome  commission."  "  Has  he,  Mr. 
Haydon?  I  am  most  happy  to  hear  it — most  happv — verv 
hajipy."  And  then,  with  jin  elevation  of  brow,  and  hxtkin*^ 
askance,  h<i  said,  "  How  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkie  ?*'  *•  Whv. 
ilr.  P'laxman,  he  is  ill — so  ill  I  fear  he  will  never  again  have 
his  int<:»lleetH  in  full  vigour."  "Really,  3Ir.  Haydon?  why.  it 
is  mis^*mblc.  I  8npj)ose  it  is  his  miniature  paintinci^  Xaa^ 
strained  him,  for  between  you  and  nie,  3Ir.  Haydon,  'tis  }tvX 
miniature  painting!  you  know,  hem — he — m — e — e — em!" 
"(Certainly,  3Ir.  Flaxman,  'tis  but  miniature  i>ainting."  *-  Ah. 
Mr.  Haydrm,  the  world  is  easily  caught."  Here  he  toucluNl 
my  knee  familiarly,  and  leaned  forward,  and  his  old,  deformwl 
IniniiMKi  shoulder  protnided  as  ho  leanetl,  and  his  s[.iarklin«r 
old  eye.  and  his  api.Nh  old  mouth,  grinned  on  one  side,  and  ht.» 
mttU'd  <»ut  of  his  throat,  husky  with  coughing,  a  jarrj\  imparl. 
Iii'sitating.  hemming  soimd,  which  meant  that  Wilkie's  reputa- 
tiftn  was  "all  my  eye"  in  (Hmijiarison  with  ourt. 
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"  Poor  Fuseli  is  gone,  Sir."  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  Ah,  Mr.  Haydon, 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  I  fear  of  no  principle."  "  Yes, 
Sir."  "He  has  left  behind  him  some  drawings  shockingly 
indelicate."  "  Has  he.  Sir  ?  "  "  Yes,  Mr.  Haydon,  poor  wretch !" 
said  Flaxman,  looking  ineffably  modest.  ''Mr.  Flaxman,  good 
morning."  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Haydon.  I  am  very,  very 
happy  to  see  you,  and  will  call  in  a  few  days." 

With  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Cooper,  Stot- 
hard,  and  Flaxman,  he  rates  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
as  intellectually  very  much  below  par.  He  notices  that  in  the 
houses  of  Sir  Martin  Shee  and  Phillips  there  was  not  a  single 
bust  of  antiquity  or  work  of  art  to  be  seen.  Haydon  was  indi- 
vidually well  received,  but  his  "  admission"  was  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. He  was  a  ruined  man ;  he  had  lost  his  influence  over 
"  society,"  and  his  "  school"  was  destroyed.  He  was  not  elected 
at  any  succeeding  election.  He  put  down  his  name  for  two 
years  in  succession,  1826  and  1827,  but  never  received  one 
single  vote. 

During  these  years  Lord  Egremont  seems  to  have  been  still 
the  only  member  of  the  nobility  who  kept  Haydon  in  sight. 
The  season  of  1827  found  him  once  more  without  work, 
painting  the  'Death  of  Eucles'  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Lord  Egremont  called  and  said,  "  I  will  have  the  picture  if 
you  cannot  sell  it."  But  this  was  not  a  real  assistance.  What 
a  man  in  Haydon's  position  wanted  was  constant  employment 
and  prompt  reward.  If  he  did  not  get  this  he  fell  into 
arrears,  and  into  arrears  Haydon  soon  fell  now.  Before  the 
London  season  was  half  through,  he  was  driven  to  extremities 
for  want  of  money ;  law-costs,  writs,  and  execution  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  No  mercy  was  shown  him  by  the  lawyers — 
no  consideration  by  the  nobility.  He  was  like  a  man  buffeting 
in  bondage,  driven  hither  and  thither  for  daily  means  to  meet 
his  daily  wants,  till  at  length  the  catastrophe  came.  He  was 
again  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  debts  amounted  to 
1767Z.  17«.,  of  which  63b7.  were  for  renewed  debts  incurred 
previous  to  1823.  The  moment  he  w£is  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
his  noble  friends  attended  a  public  meeting,  voted  that  Haydon, 
on  accoimt  of  his  merits  and  distresses,  was  entitled  to  public 
sympathy  and  relief,  and  subscribed  the  magnificent  sum  of 
VIOL  among  themselves,  which  included  50Z.  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  2U?.  from  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland.     They 
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passe^l  a  vote  of  th^mks  to  the  chuirmany  Lor*I  F.  L.  Gower, 
and  l»n»ke  up.  Aii\-thiiiir  more  absorrl  or  unworthy  <?an  hanllv 
be  oimvivt^l  of  a  bo«ly  of  men  of  such  reputeil  wealth.  Here 
was  a  [)ainter«  whose  genius  and  merits  they  all  acknowledged, 
thn»wn  into  prison  through  their  negli|rence  and  non-empli^y- 
ment.  iV»r  a  tnim{>^ry  debt  of  17'K»/.,  and  they  cannot  tind  more 
than  VA^L  towanis  it  amons:  themselves,  but  must  appeal  tn  the 
•*  public  "  tor  >ym{iathy  and  aid  I  There  must  have  been  truth 
in  what  Lonl  Durham  told  Havdon.  that  three-tburths  of  the 
titlt-^i  nobilitv  in  Emiiand  are  ins^ilvent. 

The  whole  thim:   is  almost   to«i   ludicrous  to  be  creiiible. 

Havdon  was  iletained  in  prison  f«>r  two  montlL<,  and  then  di&- 

chanrt'd.      It   was   on    this  occasion   when,   like   Hecuba  of 

Tn»v.  '^idmost  nm  mad  thiouirh  sorrow.''  he  saw  out  of  his 

prisH.»n-windi»w  the  farce  of  a  ^  mock  election  "  of  two  M.P.'s 

for  the  Kinir's  Bench,  being  played   by  imprisoned  debtors. 

Liu»  is  the  same  everywhere.     *•  Vous  ne  poirvez  vous  imaginer 

rhorrfur  d'lm  naufruire.    Vous  en  pouvez  imaginer  aussi  pen 

le   ridicule.'*      Haydiin   lookeil  and   laughed  in  spite   of  his 

mist»r\-.     Ue   evn^l   the  faces*  aniL  struck   bv  the   character 

shewn,  resi»lv»Hl  to  paint  the  scene  the  moment  he  was  free. 

(>f  «v»urs4\   when    he    came  out  of  prison  he    tVmnd  no  w«»rk 

waitini;  tor  him.      Ihat  was  the  last  thing  the  m>bility  thought 

of.       The  onlv  etmimission  he   \i\\t  was  fr«>m  one  of  his  own 

tnidf  siiH'n.  to  copy  a  head  tr«)m  a  miniature  I      He  remarks 

\\\^m   this,   **  Uo    think  that,   at    f<.»rty-two   years   of  age,   in 

the  viTv  zenith  of  my  pt.uvers.  and  after  painting  the  heu»l 

*)f  *  LaAirus.*   I  should  be  compelled  to  do  this  for  my  bn^vl ! 

Tin'  nohility  d*.>  not  can*  about  my  talents,  an«l  would  rather 

not   U*  «Mirs4»d  with  anyone  who  has  the  power  in  a  style  of 

art  th«'y«lo  u«>t  comprehi'nd. and  wish  not  to  encourage  because 

tlit'v  «l\>  not  I'ompn'hmd  it.' 

In  tiv»'  mouths,  by  the  ir»*nen.Mis  ;Lssist;ini.'e  of  thi.^se  j¥?rs4.^nal 
frit*n«ls.  Strutt.  raltoiirtl.  whojst*  j>«irtrait  he  paintetl.  Uuni.  and 
a  f^'W  others  who  nev<T  left  him.  he  tinishe<l  the  cabinet 
pietun*  i»f  the  *  M«.H.'k  Election,'  and  exhibited  it  at  the 
EjjTVptian  Hall  in  Januarv  1828.  The  exhibition  was  a  fair 
su<'ei-ss.  but  no  one  ofl'ered  to  buy  the  picture.  Hayiltm  W- 
came  «lepn.»ss»?il.  "  I  inmnot  pray  now  to  the  great  lit>l  to  ai«l 
and  help  and  foster  me  in  my  attempts  for  the  honour  of  my 
grr^t  country,  for  I  am  making  no  attempt  at  all.     I  am  doing 
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only  that  which  will  procure  me  subsistence,  and  gratify  the 
love  of  novelty,  or  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  my  countrymen ; 
even  that  does  not  succeed.  I  have  not  sold  the  'Mock 
Election.*  I  have  no  orders,  no  commissions.  The  exhibition 
of  the  picture  gets  me  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that  is  alL 

'  Non  sum  quails  eram.' 

^  I  begin  at  last  to  long  to  go  abroad,  family  and  all." 

After  a  few  days'  low  spirits,  he  began  a  fresh  picture, 
*  Chairing  the  Member,'  as  a  companion  to  the  '  Mock  Elec- 
tion.' In  March  the  Court  came  to  town,  and  the  King, 
having  inquired  of  Sir  Thomas  Hammond  about  the  '  Mock 
Election,'  and  been  told  that  it  was  full  of  remarkable  portraits 
and  would  please  him,  sent  Seguier  for  it.  Anything  that  had 
a  spice  of  vice  in  it  the  King  relished.  Haydon  who  took  down 
the  picture  to  St.  James's  Palace,  was  adroitly  kept  by  Seguier 
out  of  the  way  of  *  the  King,  who  wished  to  see  him  as  much 
as  the  picture — so  Sir  Thomas  Hammond  told  me — and  after 
a  careful  inspection,  the  King,  who  showed  the  greatest  in- 
terest, declared  it  "  a  d— d  fine  thing,"  commanded  it  to  be  left 
with  him,  and  sent  Haydon  500  guineas  three  days  after- 
wards.* 

This  act  of  the  King  was  not  matched  by  any  member  of 
the  nobility,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Haydon  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  companion  picture  for  half  its  price  to  a 
private  gentleman  (who  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  for  six 

*  In  the  riKbt-hand  comer  of  the  picture  is  the  portrait  of  a  Major  Campbell, 
a  man  who  greatly  distiDguished  himself  in  the  Peninsula  War.  He  was  im- 
prisoned by  Lord  Eldon  for  cuntempt  of  Court  He  ran  awny  with  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  and  on  Lord  Eldon  saying  it  was  "  disgraceful  ladies  of  birth  should 
be  entrapped  by  men  of  low  family,"  Campbell,  who  was  a  man  of  good  family, 
hurled  hick  the  insult  in  words  the  Chancellor  never  forgot  or  forgave.  *'  My 
Lord,"  said  Campbell,  *'  my  family  are  ancient  and  opulent,  and  were  neither 
coalheavers  nor  coalheavers'  nephews,"  alluding  to  Lord  Eldon's  origin.  Lord 
Kldon  committed  him  to  prison  on  the  spot,  and  refused  to  accept  any  apology. 
Gampbell  remained,  I  believe,  thirteen  years  a  prisoner.  When  Lord  Brougham 
came  to  the  woolsack,  in  1834  Campbell  was  released  on  special  petition  by  his 
friends. 

The  King,  in  1828,  was  deeply  interested  in  all  this,  which  he  learned  from 
Haydon  through  Lord  Mount  Charles,  and  sent  Sir  Edward  Barnes  down  to  the 
Bench,  to  command  Campbell  to  state  his  services  and  his  wishes,  and  they 
should  be  gratified.  Campbell  was  too  proud  to  reply,  refused  to  make  uny 
statement  or  application,  and  remained  in  prison.  Haydon  describes  him  as 
having  one  of  the  grandest  Satanic  heads,  a  combination  of  Byron  and  Bonaparte, 
he  ever  met  with.  I  can  just  remember  him  ;  he  came  after  his  release  (1834) 
to  see  us,  and  sit  for  his  portrait. — Ed. 
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months).  The  irreat  lords  and  their  ladies  came  to  its  exhibi- 
tion  and  looked.  Some  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedtbni  for 
instance,  admired  it  exceedingly,  but  no  one  of  them  would 
bnv  it,  or  ret'ommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  King. 

The  new  year,  1821>.  Havdon  opened  with  a  temperate 
pamphlet  in  tAvoar  of  ^  Public  Patronage  for  Painting.**  He 
hail  some  (Correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  subject,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
Duke's  reijuest,  laid  before  him  a  detailed  plan  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Duke,  in  reply,  assured 
Hay*  Ion  that  imprimis  he  ^  must  object  to  the  grant  of  any 
public  money  for  the  object.**  Haydon  then  consulted  3Ir. 
Agar  EUlis,  who  promises  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament 
when  he  sees  a  "^  favourable  **  opportunity,  and  urges  Haydon 
to  -  continue  his  pamphlets  every  yearS  so  as  to  keep  the  subje^'t 
before  the  public.  This  was  not  very  encouniging,  so  Haydon 
tume«i  to  his  palette  t>nce  more,  and  worked  hard  upon  tiso 
pictures, '  Eucles '  and  •  Punch,'  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
had  beirun  another,  *Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  tirst 
netting  the  Sea,*  and  had  painted  and  engraved  a  little  sketch 
of  •  NajioliHin  at  St.  Helena.' 

In  Jiinuarv.  IS30.  Havdon  was  ranch  affecte<l  bv  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  Presiilent  of  the  Roval  Academy, 
anil  by  the  eIe«nion  of  (Sir  Martin  Archer)  Shee  as  his  suc- 
cessor, in  preference  to  Wilkie. 

The  jica<lemi<.»iiins  pn^Kibly  hail  their  reasims  for  thi«*  pre- 
feron<*»\  Init  Havdon  refuse!  to  admit  them.  He  ft-lt  su<»h 
an  faction  jis  an  abuse  of  the  p<:>wer  he  had  so  lonjj  d»^ 
sin^l  to  see  d<n^ke<L  The  idea  t«»  him  was  preposten^b?, 
that  a  man  like  David  Wilkie,  though  not  a  painter  of 
hist<»r\',  y**t  a  man  of  acknowI*?<lgeil  genius  and  European 
reputation,  should  be  put  in  momentary  competition,  still  more 
in  a  position  of  permanent  inf^Tiority  to  a'|)«>rtrait  piinter  of 
the  secrmd  order,  ^  an  accomplishe<l  gentleniiin  naelxuly  ever 
haird  on,"  as  Sir  Walter  Sct»tt  describt^l  the  new  Presitlent. 
It  drew  from  Haydon  a  burst  of  honest  indignation,  an<l  bnmjrht 
him  and  Wilkie  more  clo-^elv  tojrether — thev  had  l»een  s<mie- 
what  estrangeil  since  Haydon's  marriage — for  the  rest  i»f  their 
livi-rt.  Wilkie  began  to  see  at  last  what  Haydon  had  seen  fn»m 
the  first,  that  humility  and  forln^arance  never  meet  with  a 
fair  return  from  men  of  mean  minds.     Hv  such  men  you  mav 
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do  your  duty,  and  more  than  your  duty,  but  they  will  turn 
upon  you  at  the  last,  and  when  their  "  eyesight  returns,"  as 
Carlyle  says,  "  fling  you  out  like  common  sweepings."* 

This  election  disposed  of,  Haydon,  by  the  help  of  his  good 
friend  Joseph  Strutt,  finished  in  the  early  part  of  1830  the  two 
small  five  hundred  guinea  pictures  *  Eucles '  and  *  Punch,'  and 
exhibited  them.  He  raffled  the  first,  which  the  nobility  did 
not  approve  of;  they  considered  it  a  reflection  on  their 
"  patronage."  But  as  they  did  not  offer  to  buy  it,  I  do  not  see 
the  force  of  their  objection.  There  are  people  in  the  world 
who  are  never  satisfied.  The  '  Punch '  Haydon  hoped  to  sell 
to  the  King,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The  King  commanded  it 
to  be  sent  down  to  him  at  Windsor,  admired  it,  and  sent  it  back. 
This  was  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  Haydon  felt  sure 
something  was  "  wrong."  He  wrote  to  Lady  Conyngham  and 
to  Lord  Mount  Charles,  learned  that  the  King  was  offended, 
but  no  explanation  was  possible. 

Tears  after,  I  learned  the  truth  from  Sir  Thomas  Hammond. 
He  told  me  that  he  remembered  the  whole  circumstance  per- 
fectly. The  King  was  greatly  interested  in  Haydon  from  his 
picture  of  the  *  Mock  Election,'  and  from  hearing  his  history. 
On  seeing  or  being  told  of  this  exhibition  of  two  fresh  pictures 
by  Haydon,  Mr.  Seguier  was  sent  up  to  London  with  orders  to 
bring  both  pictures  down  to  Windsor  that  the  King  might 
choose  one  or  both.  Seguier,  it  appears,  was  fearful  if  Haydon 
once  got  to  the  King  he  would  so  interest  his  Majesty  that 

♦  The  defence  pnt  forward  by  Tom  Taylor  in  Haydon's  Autobiography,  in 
support  of  this  election  of  Sir  Martin  Bhee  over  Wilkie,  is  the  common  defence 
on  snch  occasions,  viz.,  that  the  man  is  most  wanted  and  not  his  profession.  I 
ful  to  see  the  force  of  this.  •*  Eloquence  "  and  **  personal  acceptableness  "  may  be 
Talnable  qualities  in  the  President  of  a  Koyal  Academy  of  Art ;  but  not  quite 
to  important  as  professional  knowledge.  **  In  a  painter,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  be  too  good  a  speaker.  It  lessens  the  necessary 
endeavours  to  make  himself  master  of  the  language  which  properly  belongs  to 
his  art,  that  of  his  pencil."  This  was  exactly  the  complaint  under  which  Sir 
Martin  Shee  too  notoriously  suffered.  To  elect  a  man  President  of  an  Academy 
of  Art,  not  because  he  is  master  of  his  art,  but  because  he  has  the  gift  of  volu- 
bility, and  that  without  kuowl^ge  of  his  art,  is  to  say  that  you  prefer  a  blunder- 
buss to  a  rifle  for  close  shooting.  The  foundation  of  eligibility  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  an  Academy  of  any  special  art  should  always  be  bis  know- 
ledge of  that  iii.  Tliut  should  be  the  basis.  Upon  that  you  may  superadd  what 
qualifications  you  please,  but  if  high  knowledge  of  his  art  and  power  to  display  it 
be  not  there,  the  man  is  deficient  and  has  not  the  first  claim.  It  is  like  the 
champflgno  cup  Mactiulay  speaks  of,  you  may  flavour  it  with  what  you  like,  but 
tiie  basis  must  oe  champagne. — Ed. 
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Seguier's  own  position  about  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  would 
be  in  peril,  and  he  resolved  to  prevent  any  misfortune  of  this 
kind.  This  was  the  General's  own  inference,  drawn  from  what 
he  had  seen  at  the  time  and  subsequently  heard.  It  is  possible 
also  that  Seguier,  who  was  closely  allied  to  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Academy,  had  other  reasons  for  keeping  Haydons 
influence  out  of  Court.  In  any  case  Mr.  Seguier  came  up  to 
London  in  obedience  to  the  King's  command,  called  in  at  the 
exhibition,  admired  the  pictures  greatly  to  Haydon,  but  said 
not  a  word  of  the  commands  of  the  King.  He  returned  to 
Windsor  Castle  that  evening  and  told  the  King,  as  if  the  reply 
was  from  Haydon,  that  the  ^  Eucles '  was  engaged  to  be  raffled 
for  and  was  not  for  sale,  and  to  remove  the  *  Punch  *  from  the 
exhibition  would  offend  the  public ! 

This  was  an  audacious  statement  to  make  under  all  the 
circumstances ;  but  it  was  evidently  made  with  the  design  of 
putting  the  King  off  by  disgusting  him.  What  then  must 
have  been  Seguier's  perplexity  when  the  King  said  pettishly, 
'^  Well,  at  all  events,  he  can  let  me  have  one  of  them  from 
to-morrow  till  Monday,  when  I  promise  it  shall  be  returned," 
and  with  this,  it  is  evident,  the  King  suppressed  all  inten- 
tion of  purchase.  Mr.  Seguier  came  back  to  London  the  same 
night  (5th  March),  told  Haydon  the  King  wished  to  see 
*  Punch'  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  Haydon  to  believe  this 
honour  was  due  to  Seguier's  friendly  action.  The  *  Punch' 
was  taken  to  Windsor  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  King 
admired  it  exceedingly.  Sir  Thomas  Hammond  told  me. 
Seguier  told  Haydon  the  King  was  not  wholly  pleased  with  it, 
and  on  the  8th  Seguier  brought  it  back  to  the  exhibition. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  the  King  did  not  purchase  the  picture, 
and  what  was  worse,  the  story  getting  about  the  King  had 
rejected  it,  no  one  would  buy.  Haydon  could  find  a  buyer  in 
no  (quarter,  and  was  glad  enough  at  last  to  mortgage  it  for 
lOUZ.  to  a  private  friend.* 

*  Haydon  attrilmtcs  Senior's  oonduot  to  the  influeDoe  of  the  acailemioiani^, 
and  he  may  have  been  right,  or  he  may  have  been  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  a 
man  of  liis  vivid  imagination  might  mistake  the  real  meaning  of  others,  that 
their  persecution  of  him  was  not  quite  ao  fiery  as  he  supposed,  and  that  when  he 
saw  or  thought  he  saw  academicians  rejoicing  over  his  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments, like  the  wicked  spirits  plunj^ing  Filippo  Argenti  into  the  foul  hike,  tliev 
were  doinj?  iiotiiing  Imt  lamontinp:  his  misfortunes.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  therii* 
is  no  proof  of  this  sympathy  extant ;  not  a  word  of  kindness  or  regret  ever  comos 
from  any  one  of  tiiein  but  Wilkio.  If  tiiere  had  been,  I  feel  sure  Ilaydon  would 
have  prest^rved  it,  ho  was  so  ^niteful  for  kind  wor.ls.  — Ed. 
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This  is  the  pictme  which  was  such  a  fayourite  with  Wilkie. 
**  I  have  seen  and  heard  him,"  wrote  Dr.  Darling  in  1852,  "  pass 
his  hand  over  the  left  portion,  exclaiming,  *How  fine,  how 
very  fine!  if  that' picture  were  in  Italy  you  would  see  it 
snzTounded  by  students  firom  all  parts  of  Europe  engaged  in 
copying.'  **  • 

In  England  Haydon  could  not  sell  it.  From  this  cause  we 
may  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  result.  Haydon  fell  into 
arrears  with  his  tradesmen,  and,  as  they  made  use  of  the  law  of 
arrest  as  a  means  of  profit  for  their  sons,  who  were  commonly 
their  attorneys,  cumulative  law  costs  followed  rapidly.  To  one 
man,  I  find,  on  an  account  of  107.  odd  he  pays  112.  law  costs ;  to 
another,  on  an  account  of  67.  he  pays  18/.  law  costs,  and  on  several 
other  small  accounts,  amounting  to  some  140/.,  I  find  the  law 
expenses  reaching  to  9o/.  His  current  debts  were  trifling. 
What  embarrassed  him  were  these  law  costs,  and  his  current 
debts  he  could  not  pay  promptly  because  he  was  depending 
upon  employment  that  came  to  him  with  a  niggard  hand, 
or  upon  payment  that  came  to  him  from  a  forgetful  one. 

As  soon  as  the  Liondon  season  of  1830  fairly  began,  Haydon, 
as  usual,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Among  other 
claims  on  him  this  time  was  one  for  arrears  of  taxes,  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  were  piling  up 
•*  law  costs  "  like  the  rest.  In  his  extremity  Haydon  wrote  to 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the  Home  OflSce,  to  beg  his 
o£Bcial  influence  with  the  Treasury,  to  at  least  stay  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  would  discharge  his  taxes  as  soon  as  ho  could 
get  employment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  answered  promptly,  on- 
closing  Haydon  a  small  cheque  (10/.)  for  his  present  necessities, 
and  taking  ofiicial  steps  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  Inland 
Commissioners.  This  was  Haydon's  first  introduction  to  Sir 
Robert  PeeL 

Haydon  was  detained  in  prison  the  usual  three  months. 
May,  June,  and  July,  of  the  London  season.  It  is  as  if  his 
creditors  took  a  malicious  delight  in  periodically  exhibiting 
the  great  historical  painter  in  prison  every  season,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  liberal  patronage  the  nobility  accorded  to 
historic  art.  They  forgot,  however,  that  they  deprived  the 
painter  of  the  best  painting  months  of  the  year,  and  thus  rcn- 

♦  It  wii8  beniicathfid  by  Dr.  Darling  to  the  National  Gallery.     It  is  teiniK»- 
rarily  hung  at  Soutii  Kcufiingiun. — Ed. 
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iMmii^  Ll^  2szt{i?i«icAi2zt^iLi  HjkTioct.  tLr:«;?^  Mr.  A^^ilt  FHiis 
4iiC^iii.  p^hi^Ej^i  FuriiiiiXkeiui.  ■egjje*??T.g  iLr  H:<i^  Jit  leiis<  to 
aid<Ciff4  a^jsu^  ^:hffjuf:,  ^  m  its  izi£za^  «isii-»s,*  vikk-n  ^:«l*i  st&Te 
tii^  fTatorer  Idat/jmskl  puzti«ei^  <rf  ff^iginiri — wbere  are  they  ? — 
(n/ta  tLe  dh^n/hii^  iuxe  vLich  bd^i  oreiuik^es  him.  by  pn> 
riding  £r>r  them  public  emploTineiit.  Tikt  p^tiun  va»  ordei^ 
to  "  lifr  <*  thife  tabk.** 

^}n  ^^nnin^  oat  (A  pn»c«i  in  July  the  Jisoal  bUnk  met 
ILiy'l//& ;  th^^re  wae  do  employment  for  him  &^4n  any  qiiarter. 
By  .Se[/U^mb(rr  he  «&»  agiain  fklliii^  into  diScnlti^s.  He  h^'i 
n/i  ^y/mmL<^ions,  and  he  appealed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  <  Sth  Sep- 
Ufm}jfir)  Uj  oise  hLs  infloence  with  the  directors  of  the  British 
Gallery  to  induce  them  to  give  him  a  commission.  He  might 
wi  well  have  applied  to  a  Board  of  Gnardians  for  a  commission. 
"  If  I  am  Kuffere^l  again,"  he  writes,  **  to  eink  into  debt  from  want 
of  employment,  and  there  is  no  other  employment  in  England 
for  hiiitorical  fjainters  than  that  which  patrons  like  yourself 
\m:hU}W  U[x>n  ui?,  I  ghall  go  down  to  my  grave  with  what 
[lowerw  I  rnay  prjssesa  rendered  nugatory  by  disappointment, 
fraiUA  by  ruin,  and  blasted  bv  ne«rlect.  Alas !  if  1  deserved 
ww'n^UiUf'M  when  in  affliction,  do  I  not  deserve  employment  that 
uffli^rtion  may  no  more  come?" 

Kir  l^jU,'rt  Peel,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Royail 
Acailoiiiy,  replied,  on  the  10th  September,  and  coldly  requested 
thiit  "  any  communication  Mr.  Haydon  may  wish  to  make  to  the 
ilirt'(;U}rn  of  the  liritinh  Gallery  may  be  made  to  them  directly 
hy  Mr.  Haydon." 

Failing  here,  he  Htniggled  for  a  few  weeks,  and  at  length  in 
lui  ii^ony  (if  pressure  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  \Vellingt<»n, 
(1 2th  OcXoU'T,)  calling  his  attention  to  the  recent  report  of 
M.  (iiiizot  to  the  newly  elected  king  of  the  French,  recom- 
iniaiding  the  king  to  employ  the  French  historical  jiainters  on 
ji  wrii'H  of  national  pictures  in  commemoration  of  the  "  Three 
iJays,"  and  he  asks  the  Duke,  as  Prime  Minister,  if  he  can 
find  nothing  in  the  History  of  England  worthy  the  public 
(anj)loynic;nt  of  our  painters  of  history  ?  The  duke  replied  the 
miuu"  afternoon  kindly  and  courttnmsly,  regretting  there  were 
no  funds  for  su<'h  a  puriK>so,  and  adding  that  h(i  is  "  much  con- 
eifrntul  "  he  cannot  [Mjint  out  the  mode  in  which  this  want  of 
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encouragement  can  be  remedied.  Haydon  replied  on  the 
14th  in  a  sad  letter,  that  lays  open  to  ns  the  condition  of  his 
mind.  He  describes  his  life  and  labours  and  his  actual 
position  to  the  duke.  Then  he  adds,  ^^This  perpetual  pau- 
perism will  in  the  end  destroy  my  mind.  I  look  around  for 
help  with  a  feeling  of  despair  that  is  quite  dreadful.  At  this 
moment  I  have  a  sick  house  without  a  shilling  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  My  want  of  employment  and  want  of 
means  exhaust  the  patience  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  give 
me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  branded  with  a  curse.  For  God's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  for  the  sake  of  the  historical 
art  I  have  struggled  to  save,  permit  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  to 
say,  employ  me." 

This  is  the  most  melancholy  letter  I  ever  remember  to 
have  read.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  and  not  feel  deeply. 
The  Duke,  I  regret  to  say,  never  replied.  Perhaps,  as  he 
sat  behind  his  iron  blinds,  he  felt  a  certain  touch  of  scorn  for 
the  man  who  could  make  such  a  fuss  over  being  starved.* 

In  a  few  days,  Haydon  appealed  again  to  the  Duke  for 
public  employment,  and  received  for  answer  an  assurance  that 
Haydon's  "  own  good  sense  must  point  out  how  impossible  "  it 
was  for  the  Duke  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  result 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  uncle's  advice  to  his  starving  nephew : 
"  You  say  you  are  without  money  or  employment ;  I  cannot 

♦  Ten  years  after,  finding  Haydon  still  alive,  and  with  a  strong  appetite,  he 
asked  hira  down  to  Walmer,  fed  him  well,  and  having  learned  that  he  hati  made 
a  fine  copy  sketch  of  the  Duko's  horse  *  Copenhagen/  the  Duke  waited  patiently 
for  Haydon's  death.  Then  his  Grace  sent  up  to  Haydon's  sale  and  bought 
the  Copenhagen  sketch  for  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  This  was  all  the  art  patronage 
he  ever  beRtowed  upon  Haydon.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  Duke,  sending  up 
to  us  for  hL*  ••  hat'*  the  morning  Haydon's  death  appeared  in  the  *  Times,'  with 
his  allowing  himself  to  be  sued  for  his  (Chancellor's)  silk  gown  at  Oxford  before 
they  could  get  the  money,  and  the  exact  repetition  of  what  he  did  with  FuaelL 
He  would  not  prive  Fuseli,  living,  a  commission ;  but  directly  Puseli  died,  he 
sent  up  to  his  sale  and  bought  for  a  trifle  that  gigantic  nicturo  of  'Satan  and 
his  Angels,'  which  used  to  hang  on  the  staircase  at  Strathneldsaye. 

The  Duke,  I  presume,  enjoyed  little  "  gains,"  and  he  rated  nrt  no  higher  than 
he  rated  cabbages,  with  which  he  usod  to  plant  the  moat  at  Walmer  and  sell  to 
his  neijchbours  in  Deal,  on  the  plea  that  there  wore  no  market  j^ardens  near,  and 
then  pay  his  gardener's  wajijes  with  the  money.  As  good,  in  its  way,  as  his  great 
predecessor  Marlborough  teasing  Dean  Jones  to  pav  him  the  sixpence  the  Dean 
had  lost  to  him  at  cards,  on  the  excuse  he  had  no  chanire,  and  wanted  to  pay  the 
**  chair"  to  take  him  homo,  and  then  walking  homo  with  the  Dean's  sixpence  in 
his  pocket !  These  are  the  foibles  of  genius.  But  as  a  set-off  (in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  case),  we  know  that  in  the  year  Alexander's  bank  fuile<l,  the  Duko 
gave  away  at  l<«st  0000/.  in  bank  notes  to  military  men.  The  poor  paint^^rs  he 
left  to  his  brother  duko8,  who  had  not  so  many  claims  U|»oii  them  as  he.^  But  ho 
noeil  not  have  sent  to  us  at  such  a  moment  as  he  did  for  an  old  hat. — Ed. 
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and  found  Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  personal  visit  from  snch  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  a  man  so  distin- 
guished for  his  taste  in  art,  gave  Haydon  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion at  the  moment.  It  led  to  the  heaviest  misfortunes  of  his 
life,  and  unquestionably  brought  him  to  his  bloody  grave. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  motive  in  calling  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  *it  was  a  good  and  kindly  one.    I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  inquired  into  Haydon's  history,  that  he  considered 
him  an  ill-used  man,  and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  either  to  devote  himself  to  portrait,  so  as 
in  time  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  Lawrence,  or  else  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  painting  a  poetic  picture  that  should 
be  suitable  in  size  and  subject  for  a  private  gallery,  so  as  to 
induce   the  nobility  and  patrons  to  give  him  employment. 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  painting-room,  my  father  has  often 
told  me  that  Sir  Robert  spoke  of  the  death  of.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  said  what  an  opening  his  death  had  left  for  a 
portrait  painter ;  this  led  to  some  conversation  on  his  merits. 
Then  Haydon  showed  Sir  Robert   his  casts  from  the  Elgin 
Marbles.    Sir  Robert  made  a  remark  which  displayed  a  curious 
ignorance  of  art  and  nature.    Then,  coming  back  to  his  first 
intention,  he  asked  Haydon  if  he  had  any  portraits  to  show ; 
Haydon  showed  him  two.    Then  Sir  Robert  asked  his  price 
for  a  whole-length   portrait;   Haydon  replied   100   guineas. 
Now,  it  happened  that  lying  on  the  table  or  on  a  chair  was  the 
sketch  of  'Napoleon  Musing  on  the  Rocks  at  St.   Helena,' 
which  Haydon  had  painted  and  engraved  the  year  previous. 
Sir    Robert,  who  had  seen  and  knew  the  engraving  before 
calling  upon  Haydon,  looked  at  this  sketch,  said  suddenly, 
"  Paint  me  a  Napoleon,"  but  he   mentioned  no  price,  nor 
asked  for  one,  and  shortly  after  took  his  leave.     There  was  no 
reference  of  any  kind  to  the   price  of  a  'Napoleon;'*  my 

♦  Mr.  K.  RcdgraTO,  R.A.,  in  his  •  Century  of  Painters '  (p.  190),  says  of  this 
incident,  ^  having  named  wliat  we  should  think  a  liberal  price,  he  offended  the 
minister  by  expressing  distiatiAfaciion  on  being  paid  the  sum  lie  hatl  named.*' 
This  is  singularly  incorrect.  Haydon  never  did  **  name  "  a  price  for  the  *  Napo- 
leon.' The  price  he  named,  viz.,  one  hundred  guineas,  had  reference  only 
and  was  meant  by  him  to  have  reference  only  to  a  portrait  of  a  living  sitter.  And 
that  price,  one  hundred  guineas,  wus  moderate  enough,  even  Mr.  Redgrave  will 
allow  for  four  weeks*  work,  about  the  time  such  a  portrait  would  occupy.  If  Mr. 
Bedgrave  thinks  one  hundred  guineas  sufficient  remuneration  for  foiur  months* 
work,  the  time  the  *  Napoleon'  picture  actually  took  Haydon  tf>  paint,  I  can  only 
say  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  employ  Mr.  Redgrave  at  that  rate  for  works  of 
similar  merit. — Ed. 
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father  has  often  assfiired  me.  After  Sir  Ii>bert  had  left. 
Hayrlon  was  detailing  what  had  passed  to  his  wii'e.  when,  with 
a  wi>ni;ui'.s  t|iiickness«  >he  asked  if  any  price  was  namel.  My 
father  r^id  •'  Xo."  Then  <aid  my  mother,  -  You  may  depentl 
11pm  it,  he  means  yon  to  paint  the  pietnie  for  10<i  nrxiinea& 
Yi.iii  iiaii  l»etter  write  and  expLiin."  This  was  a  serions  matter. 
Fiir  :ui  «.>niinary  full-lenjjth  portrait  <A  a  livinir  sitter,  1«H} 
gnint'as  was  little  tr-nonirh:  bot  for  a  life-sized  historic  por- 
trait, a  poetic  pietnre  such  as  '  Xapoleon  3[using  at  St.  Helena' 
must-  l)e  maiie.  the  picture  »yould  not  be  painte<l  for  the  money. 
It  would  take  at  least  four  months  to  think  t»ut  and  paint.  ;mtl 
w«>uld  cost  3<> V.  in  time  and  material  at  the  lowest  e<rimate. 
Its  •Mirrent  price  was  o<m.i  guineas:  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
wi»uld  have  insisteil  on  si.H»  guineas.  The  situation  atf(*nle<I 
ant  >t  her  .striking  instance  «>f  the  inconvenience '  or  c*invenien<'^. 
from  the  purchasers  point  of  view)  of  not  having  '*a  dear 
imilerstandin^:.*' 

Hay  don  objected  to  write,  for  fear  it  should  lw»k  like  iin 
attempt  to  **  raise "  his  price  upon  •*  Sir  Robert  PeeL''  iind 
there  was  something  high-minded  in  the  objection.  He  re- 
siilvtfl,  therefore,  to  paint  the  picture  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  uf  Sir  Kijbert  Prt-l.  iinil  then  "^tate  tht^ 
facts,  leavinir  Sir  Rol>ert  to  deal  with  them  as  he  tunmrlit  rit. 
This  wiLs  the  noble  «vmrse  to  take:  but  it  ha«l  more  thiin  •me 
deft-ct.  Sir  Robert  P^'el  miiiht  demur,  imd  if  Sir  Robert  Y*^\ 
•lid  not,  from  his  point  of  view,  feel  hims^h'  boimil  t4)  ileal  with 
it  as  Havdon  liail  sf»ttle<l  in  his  mind  Sir  Rt)l.>ert  •>n:iht, 
Havflon  w«>uld  niit  with  pjirience  accept  Sir  Ri>l>f^rt's  d«HM*ii'»n. 
and  ru*e  versti.  The  best  cours«.*  wnulil  have  been  to  <ifiV-r  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitrrition :  but  this,  tmhappily,  was  n«»t 
done  bv  Sir  lvjl»ert  Peel.  The  iHtmmission  was  iriven  tm  xh*^ 
8th  De»*ember.  1>30,  and  the  picture  was  finished  by  the  fid- 
lowing  April.  It  is  a  beautiful  conception.  Napt^leiJU  stands 
on  the  e<lge  of  the  cliff,  with  his  back  partly  ti>wanls  you. 
arms  fohlerl,  head  slightly  bent,  gazing  out  up^n  the  vast 
breadth  of  sea  that  r  Us  between  him  luid  Europe.  The  dyin*r 
glow  of  the  setting  sim  lights  his  pn^lile.  the  sails  of  the 
giiard-flhip  glitter  in  the  distance,  and  nothing  but  the  On»^ 
Man,  the  rf>ck«,  the  sky,  the  \*ater.  is  there.  All  that  ever 
hftjFfiened  in  his  life  of  romance,  of  poetry,  of  misfortime,  is 
Ik* fore  yon. 
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One  hundred  guineas!     The  picture  was  a  bargain  at  a 
thousand.* 

Haydon  sent  down  the  work  to  Drayton,  and  with  it  went 
the  dreaded  explanation.  He  was  not  generally  a  timid  man, 
but  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  character.  The  bleak  manners  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  affected  him.  However,  he  wrote  frankly, 
and  told  him  the  plain  truth.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  It  is 
an  act  of  "  inexcusable  weakness,"  says  Hazlitt,  to  lay  your 
heart  open  to  a  man  who  is  reserved  towards  you.  He  is 
certain  to  "  turn  that  confidence  against  you,  and  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  means  to  leave  it  uncopied."  The  result 
proved  Hazlitt's  sagacity.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  drew  himself  up, 
resented  an  application  so  frank,  so  unusual  in  form,  and  so 
little  flattering  to  his  own  judgment  or  the  excellence  of  his 
intentions,  and  affecting  to  regard  the  explanation  as  an 
impudent  attempt  to  extort  money,  he  flung  the  poor  painter 
a  cheque  for  an  additional  30/.,  and  never  saw  his  face  again. 
But  he  kept  the  picture.  This  was  unworthy,  but  when  I  add 
as  the  fact  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  ever  after  told  the  story  to 
Haydon's  disadvantage,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  had  paid  300 
guineas  for  the  picture,  and  that  Haydon  had  then  demanded 
more,  there  is  in  Sir  Robert's  conduct  a  want  of  generosity 
and  a  disregard  for  the  strict  love  of  truth,  that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  pleasing.     But  the  nature  of  men,  it  is  well  said,  as 


♦  The  late  John  Wilson  Croker  (Mr.  Rigby  of  Coningsby),  who  never  allowed 
merit  to  anybody  else,  and  who  particularly  piqued  himself  upon  having  been 
designed  by  Providence  to  set  the  world  right  in  matters  on  which  he  was 
ignorant,  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  Haydon  had  stolen  the  design  of  this 
picture  from  a  French  print  of  1820.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  lK)unds  of 
possibility  that  Haydon  may  have  seen  such  a  print  But  Mr.  Croker  only  saw 
the  print  in  Paris,  and  Haydon  never  visited  Paris  after  1814.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  Mr.  Groker's  infallibility,  I  had  in  my  possession  for  many  years  (it  was 
only  burned  in  the  Pantechnicon  fire)  an  original  sketch  in  Sepia  by  my 
fitther  of  *  Achilles  lamenting  the  death  of  Pntroclus  at  break  of  Day.'  The 
date  of  this  sketch  was  1809,  and  in  it  you  saw  the  original  of  Hpydon's 
•  Napoleon '  of  1830.  Achilles  with  his  back  towards  you,  robe  loosely  flowing, 
arms  crossed,  chin  resting  on  his  palm,  is  pacing  the  sea-shore  at  sunrise.  Before 
him  nothing  but  a  va^t  waste  of  waters  rolling  in,  the  sun  just  breaking  on  the 
horizon,  a  single  sail  in  sight  Anything  more  exqnisitely  poetical  I  never  saw. 
You  felt  the  morning  breeze,  you  heard  the  surf  beating  on  the  beach,  you  saw 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  you  marked  the  thoughts  oppressing  the  mind  of  the 
Great  Chieftain  in  the  very  motion  of  his  body,  as  he  pa^  the  shore.  This  was 
the  origin  of  Haydon's  *  Napoleon,'  as  he  had  himself  subsequently  recorded  in  a 
comer. — Ed. 
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«if  thinirs,  is  l^est  seen  in  small  quantities.*  It  is  painfnl  to  me 
to  have  to  speak  ot  this  imlbrtTmate  transaction.  IJayfUm.  with 
all  liis  -ourace.  «liJ  not  «lare.  except  priTately,  and  then  he 
always  put  the  blame  upon  himself.  ;awl  ended  by  saving, 
"  Will,  perhaps  I  liehaved  like  a  fool/*  But  he  ilid  nothing 
«»f  tht»  kind,  in  the  first  instance.  He  had  trusted  to  Sir 
Ri»bi'rt  Pe-el's  ^nerosity,  imd  Sir  Robert  Peel  retiimeil  the 
trust  in  the  manner  I  hare  shown :  and  then  ;idded  to  the  injury 
by  telling  the  story  of  his  purchase  so  imlairly  as  to  excite  a 
prr-judice  against  Hay* Ion  amongst  his  own  friends.  For  my 
[Mirt,  I  Ix^lieve  he  never  forgave  Haydon  the  injury  he  (Sir 
Uol)ert^  had  done  him.  It  was  the  irritation  of  his  c*(inscience 
that  le<l  him  to  repeat  his  own  story  over  and  over  again,  for  he 
nev<*r  i^oulil  have  lo«»ketl  at  the  '  NajxJeim*  without  a  twinge. 

Taking  the  mt- re  time  the  picture  had  oost  Haydon,  it  was 
rewanling  him  at  the  rate  of  27s.  a  'lay  I  I  put  it  to  any  man 
wli<*tlu*r  that  wjus  tair  recomjiense  V  ^Vnd  then*  when  the 
inevitable  jlilTerence  arose,  insteail  of  n*tuming  the  picture  to 
Haydon,  or  otlVrinir  tc»  submit  the  i|Ucsti(»n  to  arbitmtion.  Sir 
liobert  keeps  th(^  picture,  and  abs«»lutely  refuses  to  pay  its 
fair  [»rir'e.  He  had  got  a  good  picture  tor  next  to  nothin:r 
ami  lii*  meaiii'tl  t*)  <tii*k  t«»  it.  Surh  t'ontluct  is  n«'t  distin- 
Lrir>ii'''l  bv  ireiitTosity  or  <:andour.  The  groat  merchant  prin«.'es 
•U*  Italy,  whrn  plt*astMl  with  the  w^rk  of  thv-  painter  tht-y  ha^l 
«Mni)lov«*d,  «lonl)led  his  price  t>f  the  picture  to  mark  their  appn*- 
l>ation.  Sir  Uol>crt  improve«l  up«»n  this:  taking  advantage 
t)f  a  misunderstanding,  he  pail  one-tiith  t)f  the  tiiT  value,  kept 
thr  picture,  and  then  tri(^d  to  niin  the  n*putati<m  of  the  painter. 

<  'ontnist  the  coniluct  tif  Lt>rd  Ein'^'niont.  as  ndated  bv  Leslie, 
«in  a  -Jimilar  iinlerinite  arranirHnn^nt.  A  unindchild  of  LopI 
FI'Tcmunt's  wjis  dvin^r  :it  <"«d<'nel  W  vn«lham's,  som»^  tiftvmil»-s 
from  London.  L^rd  Kgrennmt  wrott*  to  I  hdiips,  the  portrait 
fininttT,  to  set  off  and  take  a  -k*-ti*h  of  the  chiM  at  onc*\ 
Phillips  Ix'-ing  busy,  deputed  Lislic  to  go.  Leslie  pt^sted 
down  that  day,  sat  up  all  night  making  sketches,  and,  rt*tum- 
\n<t  to  town  th»'  next  da  v.  at  once  painter  1  a  head  of  the  dvinir 
^•hdd.  When  Lr»rd  P^gremont  saw  the  h»ad.  he  siiid,  '•  AVhat 
am  I  to  pay  for  this?"  Leslie  nplicd.  •'  Twenty-tive  guinejis." 
*•  llut  your  travelling  expenses  mu^t  b*.-  p;iidV"  said  the  con- 

•  '*  V(^\  fff-l.H  thliiiTH  'U'i»ly,  nnd  «loi-«  not  fr-rpivr  qiiit-kly.  aiiJ  wliat  be  forpive* 
|<iiHt  'flsily  in  an  uttark  nfion  liin  *lignily.'' — /»rii  ValmtritU'n  to  hi*  Brothrr, 
2f>  Anj<.  IH4I.--Kfi. 
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Bideiate  earl.  "They  were  five  guineas,"  said  Leslie.  Lord 
Egremont  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas. 
The  whole  thing  occupied  Leslie  about  three  days.*  The 
•  Napoleon/  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  Haydon  four  months. 

Aid  yet  it  is  only  justice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  say  that 
his  giving  the  commission  was  no  act  of  "common  passage, 
but  a  strain  of  rareness."  It  was  to  shame  the  nobility 
into  employing  a  man  who  could  conceive  and  paint  so 
poetical  a  picture  of  a  modern  subject.  What  a  pity  he 
insisted  upon  spoiling  so  fine  an  act  of  independent  will  by  a 
meanness  so  pitiful !  What  "  benefit "  could  it  have  been  to 
Haydon  to  paint  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  for  the  same 
money  ?  It  is  a  very  lucky  thing,  in  one  sense,  the  patrons 
did  not  feel  themselves  shamed  into  employing  Haydon  on  the 
same  terms,  or,  like  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  hang  himself  on  the  spot. 

Haydon,  on  his  part,  was  mortified  beyond  measure  that  a 
man,  towards  whom  he  had  fto  feeling  but  of  the  most  sincere 
respect,  should  treat  him  so  harshly,  and  so  ungenerously. 
Instead  of  wrapping  himself  up  in  the  dignity  of  a  silent 
memory,  he  foolishly  plunged  into  an  useless  and  importunate 
series  of  appeals  which  only  shows  how  necessary  it  is  never 
to  enter  upon  any  business  without  having  first  made  up  your 
mind  where  you  will  leave  off.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
unfortunate  business  was  that  Haydon  lost  about  250?.  by  the 
picture.  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  It  soon  spread  through 
London  that  Haydon  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  a  serious 
"  diflference  "  over  the  price  of  the  *  Napoleon,'  and  as  nobody 
knew  anything,  it  was  only  natural  everyone  should  believe 
the  worst.  Peel  had  "  swindled "  Haydon,  and  Haydon  had 
tried  to  "  cheat "  Peel.    It  became  almost  a  "  party  "  question. 

*  It  IB  a  carious  coincidence  that  many  years  afterwards,  in  1844,  Haydon  had 
a  *  replica '  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  *  Napoleou '  in  the  Art  Union  lottery  of  that 
year,  to  be  sold  for  three  hundred  guineas  to  a  winner.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
then  Prime  Minister.  Within  three  days  of  the  disttribution  of  prizes,  to  tiie 
aiitonislimeiit  uf  all  London,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  officers  olticiiilly  arrested  the 


distribution  of  prizes,  and  stopped  the  lottery  on  tiie  plea  of  its  illegnli^.     Had 

of  *  Napoleon,'  which  had  only  occupi 
ing,  been   publicly  advertisi>d  as  being  sold  lor   three   hundred  guineas.    Sir 


this  copy  of  *  Napoleon,'  which  had  only  occupied  Haydon  live  days  in  paint- 


Kobert  would  have  felt  himself  awkwardly  placed  with  regard  to  the  price  he  had 
insisted  upon  for  the  original,  viz.,  one  hundred  guini'os,  the  30Z.  boin«^  sent  under 
protest  This*  copy,  through  tlie  indoratigable  ixertions  of  the  late  Earl  of 
We:»tmoreland,  one  of  Haydon's  truest  and  kindest  friends,  was  afterwards  sold 
to  the  then  King  of  Hanover,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  his  palace  at  Herren- 
liausen. — Ed. 
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nee,  but  those  who  could  afford  it  would  not  give  him 
work.  For  example,  I  find  him  writing  to  this  and  that  noble 
fcffd,  not  for  money,  but  for  work,  offering  to  paint  certain 
mbjects.  They  one  and  all  reply  that  they  have  no  room  for 
[rietures,  or  cannot  afford  the  coat  just  now,  or  some  similar 
Bcuse,  and  some  send  bim  twenty  guineas  and  some  livo. 
Bftydon  revolts  against  this,  but,  on  second  consideration, 
ttiinks  it  folly  to  return  the  money,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
Quarrel  with  a  man  for  doing  what  he  meant  kindly ;  and 
ILis,  of  course,  is  set  down  to  Haydon's  disadvantage.  He  was 
l^cient,  I  do  believe,  in  what  Swift  calls  that  under-strapping 
nitue  "  discretion,"  but  patient  investigation  into  his  affairs 
las  shown  that  his  expenditure  had  always  been  as  moderate  as 
(he  required  support  of  his  family  permitted,  and  that  this 
tttpenditure  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  hopes  that  his 
nospects  appeared  to  justify.  If  a  patron,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Sumey,  the  baiiker,  of  Lombard  Street,  disreputably  broke  his 
■Tord  with  him  ;  or,  like  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
graded  their  promise  and  refused  to  keep  faith ;  or,  like  the 
fete  Sir  Robert  Peel,  kept  a  valuable  picture,  and  only  paid 
bim  one-fifth  its  legitimate  price ;  or,  like  the  Whigs  over  the 
^^eform  Banquet,"  left  him  in  the  "  hole  "  they  had  dropped 
^■m  into ;  or,  like  some  of  his  employers — the  shoddy  Mecse- 
^■ses  of  the  last  years  of  his  life — screwed  the  products  of  his 
^Bg  experience  out  of  him  at  about  a  tenth  of  the  fair  price,' 
fc-he  feU  into  arrears,  and  arrears  begat  law  costs,  and  law  costs 
l|6gat  appeals  to  friends  to  save  him  from  arrest.  Had  he 
^n  fairly  employed,  and  paid  fair  prices  for  his  pictures,  he 
■ever  would  have  owed,  or  borrowed  money. 

This  wae  the  opinion,  expressed  to  me  more  than  once,  of 
^  late  Judge  Talfourd,  who  knew  more  about  Haydon's 
lAurs  than  Haydon  himself,  and  the  judge  assuretl  me,  in 
1850,  of  his  confident  belief  that,  Haydon  never  incurred  a 
Sability  he  did  not  honestly  mean,  and  honestly  exert  himself, 
to  clear  off.  If  he  did  not  regularly  discharge  his  current 
Inlls  it  was  because  he  had  no  employment,  and  consequently 
to  money.  He  was  forty-two  years  before  the  public,  and  for 
ilirty-fleven  of  those  years  he  was  without  a  commission.     His 


i  (lead.  Home  of  those  fi)lkB  complained  to  bis  family  that  their 
■uuil  out  a  '■  bad  spef.idotion,"  aller  all !— Ed. 
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jonrnals  and  priTate  letters  are  foil  of  proof  m  support  of  the 
opinion  of  the  jndw.  For  example,  the  late  Dake  of  Sother- 
liind  lenrL)  Haydon  502.  in  an  emer^ncy.  Haydon,  the 
moment  he  had  time,  paints  a  picture, '  Beading  the  Timea,'  a 
picture  fairly  worth  %^)L,  and  sends  it  to  the  Dake,  begging  its 
acf.'eptanre  in  discharge  of  the  loan,  and  the  Doke  accepts  the 
picture.  Lord  Helboome,  in  another  emergency,  sends  him 
7^>f.  Haydon  makes  him  a  beaatifnl  sketch,  and  Lc»d  Mel- 
bourne accepts  it  in  return.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  sends  him 
5^)/.,  and  he  enters  the  Duke  on  his  list  for  five  shares  in  the 
ei^ht  hundre^l  guinea  raffle  for  *  Xenophon,'  which  picture  the 
I>uke,  t^i  his  evident  perplexity,  wins.  Talfourd  lends  him  402L, 
and  he  paints  his  portrait — the  kindly  judge,  not  forgetting  to 
add  a  l/alance  to  make  up,  as  he  said,  ^the  fall  value.^ 
Another  man  makes  him  a  loan  and  Haydon  paints  his 
prjrtrait,  and  so  on  throughout  his  life.  He  is  eTerywhere,and 
on  all  occasions,  borrowing  money  to  meet  his  needs,  and  if  he 
has  no  money  to  pay  it  back,  he  gives  what  he  has,  his  time 
and  skill  in  his  art,  and  scatters  broadcast  among  his  sup- 
jKifterrt  l>eantiful  sketches,  exquisite  copies  in  miniature  of 
his  (iwn  larger  works,  and  original  paintings,  with  a  reckless 
^<-nf!rosity  thiit  should  be  recalled  to  his  credit  as  well  as  the 
clii<;f  cause,  when  condemne<l  for  his  habit  of  "borpjwing" 
from  his  fri<'nd.s.     He  alwavs  seemed  to  me  more  anxious  to 

m 

ovrrpjiy  than  undf*rpay  any  man.  Yet,  after  all,  the  "con- 
Hinii|ition  of  your  purse,"  as  Fal^taff  Siiys,  "  is  a  disease  that  is 
ini!unil»h*,"  and  many  painters  besides  Haydon  (Sir  Thomas 
Lawrrnce,  fnr  example),  and  many  men  of  literature  and  art, 
and  otlnrs,  have  found  that  "  Ixjirowing  only  lingers  and  lingers 
it  nut."  That  artists,  as  a  rule,  Havdon  and  Sir  Thomas  I-aw- 
rr»iice,  P.K.A.,  in  particular,  are  held  to  have  had  a  Icmiso 
morality  in  money  matters,  I  am  aware.  But  punctuality  in 
money  nnitters  is  very  like  bnivery  in  the  field;  most  men 
are  brave  U-eause  they  fear  to  run  away.*  Before  you  praise 
a  nnin  for  lx?in<^  punctual  in  these  matters,  other  things  l>einj: 
e<jnal,  you  sliouM  first  ascertain  whether  he  is  above  or  below 
niipun<:tuality.  And,  iKrfcause  a  man  confines  his  ambition 
to  painting,  is  In;  to  Ikj  wholly  without  the  inii)erfeetions  «>f 
our   nature?      If  artists   are  lax    in  nionev-matters,  at  lea4 

•  OomHitiiiiilly  thr  (Icairo  tn  owapr'  ilaiiiror  ovorpowern  tlieir  fe«r  of  ulmmo,  anil 
thru  VfMi  will  H(»(>  what  iiKMt  men  aei'  who  go  into  action. — Ed. 
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they  lead  pure  lives,  and  if  they  borrow  freely  they  lend 
with  benevolence.  Let  us  make  a  fair  balance,  for  are  not 
all  things  "double,  one  against  the  other?"  Compare  the 
life  of  a  great  painter  with  that  of  a  great  politician.  We 
will  assume  they  have  both  the  same  ambition  to  serve 
and  benefit  their  country.  Take  the  case  of  Canning,  a  great 
man  of  great  views.  We  will  say  nothing  of  his  private 
life,  that  was  too  notorious,  but  can  anything  be  more  im- 
moral, more  repugnant  to  all  feelings  of  honour,  truth,  duty, 
and  loyalty  to  your  friends,  than  the  means  by  which  Can- 
ning first  obtained  public  ofiice,  held  public  office,  and  rose 
to  power  ?  He  is  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  he  "  never  went 
straight  forward  to  his  mark  " — ^and  did  he  ever  ?  Opposing 
all  reform,  approving  every  job,  defending  every  abuse,  encou- 
raging a  "  No  Popery  "  cry,  when  in  his  heart  he  was  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  absolutely  supporting,  with 
extravagant  language,  the  most  cruel  measures  for  the  repres- 
sion of  our  liberties,  when — who  can  doubt  ? — he  was  acting  a 
part  to  ruin  the  administration  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in 
order  to  succeed  as  First  Minister. 

The  morality  of  all  this  is  extremely  curious,  and  would 
probably  have  called  at  the  time  for  much  observation,  but 
Canning  became  Prime  Minister,  and  principles,  then,  we  all 
know,  are  not  often  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
patriotism  which  supports  the  Minister,  in  the  hope  of 
place. 

But  Canning  was  altogether  an  exceptional  nian,  a  man  of 
great  versatility  of  power,  and  consequently  of  principle.  Like 
Mirabeau,  if  his  father  and  mother  had  quarrelled  and  gone 
to  law,  he  would  have  drawn  up  the  affidavits  of  each  with 
equal  skill.  Such  a  man,  it  will  be  urged,  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  common  rules.  And  is  not  every  painter  of  genius  an  ex- 
ceptional man  ?  All  men  of  genius  are  exceptional  men,  and 
not  to  be  judged  too  strictly.  But  let  us  take  another  case — 
an  unexceptionable  case — ^the  case  of  a  man  unwarmed  by  wit 
or  genius,  the  very  opposite  of  Canning  in  every  respect; 
distant,  reflective,  diffident,  living  in  uneasy  splendour,  and 
of  imimpeachable  integrity  in  private  life — the  late  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  and  will  he  fare  any  better  than  Canning?  Is  his 
political  career  one  we  could  conscientiously  hold  up  as  an 
example  to  a  young  man  ?    You  might  as  well  train  a  youth  to 
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morals  on  the  pattern  of  Jo8e[di  Surface.  **'  All  rising  to  great 
pkce,"  says  Bacon,  **  is  by  a  winding  stair ;"  bat,  snrel  j,  no 
man  ever  took  so  many  tarns  as  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In- 
trigaing  with  and  against  Canning;  now  siding  with  Lord 
Eldon,  now  plotting  against  him;  now  alarming  the  Dake, 
now  betraying  him ;  sabserrient  to  rank,  vet  courting  popn- 
larity;  defending  the  Tories,  bat  not  identifying  himself 
with  them ;  supporting  the  Chareh,  bat  leaving  a  loop-hole ; 
in  shorty  ciyil  to  all,  bat  satisfying  none,  and  never  denying 
his  conscience  permission  to  release  him  from  ineonyenient 
obligations.  When  at  length  he  reaches  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  anil  becomes  Layested  with  all  the  aathoritr  the  leail 
of  a  great  Party  alone  gives,  he  is,  towards  his  Party,  always 
ambigaoos,  always  ansatisfactory,  never  straighttV^ward.  For 
ever  dallying  with  the  politif^  devil  of  the  day,  whether 
Catholics  and  Emancipation,  or  Cobden  and  Conu  he  paise^es 
his  life,  like  the  second  son  in  the  parable,  saying  to  \i\A 
Party,  as  he  pocketed  their  wages,  ^  I  will  go  and  work  in  yoor 
vineyard," — and  in  not  ffoiofr. 

Whether  the  result  of  his  policy  or  of  Canning's  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  is  not  the  question,  any  more  than  the  result 
of  a  painter's  labour.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  means  each 
employs  to  attain  his  en«L  which,  equally  with  the  artist  is  famt^, 
by  increasing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  fellow-country- 
m»^n.  G Hinting  to  -  policy  "  the  most  liberal  indulgence  which 
the  world  gives,  I  fear  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political  life,  as  much 
as  Canninir's,  wUl  be  found  to  afford  another  illustration  of  how 
gn?at  a  part  of  pi.^litical  history  is  ma«le  up  of  the  ba«i  actions 
of  the  best  men.  In  short,  human  nature  is  too  imperfect  to 
fintl  ;reniiis  or  CTeat  atlministmtive  ability,  or  sreat  enenrv 
of  cliarcioter.  combined  with  hiirh  ambition,  alwavs  under  the 
control  of  the  mo<lerate  virtues. 

1  do  not  stvk  to  excuse  paLaters  their  one  notorious  defect, 
but  rather  to  pi.^int  out  what  strange  notions  of  justice  th«.ise 
have  who  aopiit  the  politician  and  condemn  the  painter  for 
mu(*h  the  same  offence  under  very  similar  con»litions. 

To  return,  however,  to  Haydon.  The  sudden  nipture  of  his 
frientUv  Halations  with  Sir  R<.»bert  Peel  reiluce«i  Havtlon  to  sad 
strciits.  for  his  family  was  now  gro\*inir  np,  an«i  the  calls 
upt  'U  him  in  pmpt>rtion.  In  spite  of  all  his  difficulties  hitherto, 
he  ha«i  contrived  to  put  one  of  his  step-sons  as  a  midshipoian  in 
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her  Majesty's  navy,  and  the  other  he  had  sent  to  Oxford.  But 
he  had  also  eight  young  children  at  home  to  support,  and  the 
struggle  was  desperate.  Within  the  next  few  years  his  five 
youngest  children  died,  one  after  the  other,  from  the  effects  of 
the  terrible  mental  distresses  of  their  mother,  whose  bright 
£ace  was  sad  enough  now.  I  can  remember  the  sweet  old  roses 
of  her  sunken  cheeks  fading  away  daily  with  anxiety  and  grief. 
Haydon,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  both  wile  and  chil- 
dren, suffered  all  the  tortiires  of  the  danmed  at  the  sight  before 
him.  His  sorrow  over  the  deaths  of  his  dear  children  was 
something  more  than  human.  I  remember  watching  him  as 
he  hung  over  his  daughter  Georgiana,  and  over  his  dying  boy 
Harry,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  life.  Poor  fellow,  how  he 
cried !  and  he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  beating  his  head 
passionately  on  the  bed,  called  upon  God  to  take  him  and  all 
of  us  from  this  hateful  world.  Those  were  dreadful  days. 
The  earliest  and  the  most  painful  death  was  to  be  preferred  to 
our  life  at  that  time.  Who  can  feel  surprised  at  Haydon 
entreating  the  Almighty  to  afflict  his  children  with  every  other 
calamity  on  earth  than  a  love  for  painting  ? 

**  Unhappy,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  that  family  with  a  fool  at  its 
head."  He  is  mistaken.  The  misery  is  to  have  the  historical 
painter  of  genius  at  your  head ;  that  is  the  domestic  situation 
most  to  be  pitied  in  England.  Listen  to  what  Haydon  writes 
after  five  and  twenty  years'  labour  to  raise  the  taste  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  through  them  of  the  people,  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  fine  art,  and  say  if  the  picture  be  exaggerated. 
"  Of  what  use,"  he  asks,  "  are  my  brains  to  myself  or  others  ? 
They  have  brought  me  to  ruin,  and  now,  after  twenty-five 
years'  devotion  to  my  art,  I  cannot  get  my  bread  by  painting  1 
1  have  not  sold  a  single  drawing,  or  picture,  or  portrait.  The 
English  patrons  and  public  now,  knowing  that  my  bread 
depends  on  what  I  do,  leave  me  to  starve !  and  this  is  wealthy, 
liberal  England  !  At  an  age,  and  after  labours  and  productions 
that  ought  to  have  placed  me  in  a  position  above  pecimiary 
harass,  and  in  any  other  country  but  England  would  have 
placed  me  in  security  and  peace,  I  am  ruined  and  left  to 
starve ;  yet  I  am  always  conceiving  beautiful  subjects  and 
sketching  them,  and  then  comes  the  dreary  truth."  How 
natural,  how  pathetic,  these  touching  words  are !  Then  he  adds, 
"  I  wonder  my  frame  has  borne  this  so  long.    The  mere  agita- 
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leserves  especially^  with  turbot  and  its  lobstei 
bishops,  the  nobility,  and  their  sick  ladies. 
we  may  depend  on  it,  that  poor  Haydon,  a  ma 
temperament,  bom  in  an  age  that  had  no  poeti< 

because  it  was  too  well  fed,  was  cut  off  by  the  p>, ,  . 

meat  and  wine,  and  left  to  the  bailiffs,  all  out  of  consideration 
for  his  poetic  genius.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  freshness 
and  femcy  of  his  imagination  free  from  the  fumes  of  indigestion. 
Although  why  they  should  allow  him  to  be  imprisoned  again 
and  again,  I  cannot  understand,  unless  the  excitement  of 
releasing  him  was  so  great  a  pleasure,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  part  with  it  by  paying  his  debts,  or  by  giving 
him  employment  to  enable  him  to  pay  them  himself. 

The  ancient  Mosynians,  I  have  somewhere  read,  had  an 
excellent  custom ;  when  their  King  gave  an  unjust  judgment, 
they  kept  him  without  food  for  that  day.  In  England,  our  \ 
nobility  followed  and  improved  upon  it ;  for  a  man  had  only 
to  paint  one  fine  historical  picture  to  make  sure  of  absolute 
starvation.  To  paint  a  second  and  third  was  to  bring  him  to 
wish  for  the  fate  of  Euclid's  chicken,  which,  scraping  up  a  i 
treasure,  had  its  neck  twisted  on  the  spot. 

But  now  a  change  was  coming  in  Haydon's  favour;  the 
** Whigs"  were  going  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  The  pro- 
verbial worst  must  have  been  reached,  when  matters  began  to 
mend  in  this  direction.  The  "Reform  Bill "  was  before  the  world, 
and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  making  one  of  his  great  mistakes ;  ho 
was  opposing  Reform.  Haydon,  who  in  politics  had  a  robust 
faith  in  the  people,  and  a  passionate  hatred  of  all  abuses, 
aristocrat  as  he  was,  forgot  his  own  sufferings  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times,  plunged  fiercely  into  politics,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  able  "  Letters "  to  the  *  Times  *  and  other  journals 
upon  "  Reform,"  into  which  he  enters  fully,  exposes  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  Peel's  opposition,  and  urges  the  people  never  to  give 
in,  nor  to  accept  less  than  the  reforms  which  were  needed. 
How  far  Sir  Robert  Peel's  treatment  of  him  may  have  carried 
ELaydon  in  this  direction  I  cajinot  say,  but  there  is  a  fierceness 
in  his  support  of  reform,  and,  although  he  always  treats  Sir 
Robert  with  respect,  a  bitterness  of  tone  which  indicates  to 
me  the  rankling  of  a  private  wrong.  It  often  adds  a  zest  to 
invective. 

Oddly  enough,  Haydon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Attwood  and  the 
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F»fnniri:rhAm  ra*iiraK  »bo  -?ommL«*>cie.i  aim  to  paint  a  ptctme 
tA  th*:  N*-»hAil  Hill  Mr^tin^,  tHii  ai>t  dn.iin^  monej-  plennful 
ID  th/ir  Y^iK^x^^2aki\  niidinff  HAy.i»^n  \^\  the  - re^i  zkxT  in  him^ 
a«  til*-  Am^rifans  <^\\  it.  th^rv  witbin^w  from  the  picture  and 
IriM  u»  indnc^  lUy.lr.n  t*.  ffive  np  paintinsr.  anil  come  out  on 
\\%t'\x  ^mV  a^  a  prilitical  i^yitf^aker.  Bat  their  fierce  tiemoeratic  prin- 
cipU-  AxA  \\i4'\x  nitie  manner?  jarre-i  npt^n  Hay.iun's  aristocratic 
n^^tim^TitM,  jiri'i  he  hnne  l«v:k.  While  he  was  he$itatin«;  the 
Hill  wyix  fiAA^erl,  an^l  I^irl  tirF-y  patching  Haydon  in  Jane  1832 
Kav#»  him  a  rive  himdrr'ii  gninea  i^.tmmia^ion  to  paint  the 
famoiiA  MUtorm  Iian<|net'  in  ^iuildhalL  and  so  tamed  him 
onrvr  ajrain  into  the  picturial  trrrn-ive. 

I  liiiv#*  ofu*n  <r]i»^niated  npon  what  Haydon  mi?ht  have  done 
in  piihlir  iitV;  if  he   ha«i  devi»ted   to   p>litica  the  time   and 
att'Titiiin  he  pive  up  to  art.     I  have  heanl  him  complain  that 
he  Mt  "rontinerl"  in  the  art,  that  he  coulii  not   get  "full 
fiwin^**  for  the  p>wer  he  hari  within  him.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.     He  wiM  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  of  mind,  with 
high  priwf-r  of  cultivation,  and  certainly  he  ha«l  many  of  the 
r|iiaiitif'H  that  ^i\  to  make  up  a  ^atesman.     In  the  first  place 
\m\  y*\\A  a  thoroughly  t^mgh  anil  indomitable  man,  "none  of 
your  .xhillifit  milk-and-water  «landit:r5»,"  as  PruatlfcM)t  84iys,  "but 
a  Mtfrliii^  HuliAtantial  fallow,  who  wadna  hae  feered  the  deil 
fiu|i|K)«w!  \\i*  m«'t  him."     He  hail  frr»*at  breadth  of  character  and 
eh*  vat  ion  of  mind.     AH   his   politic;tI   ideas  were  gr:vid  and 
ini|wTinl.     \\i*  wan  for  bindint:  the  whole  of  our  colonies  in  one 
va?4t.  ronfrd*  ration,  or  i-ls^;  of  rt<*ttinfr  thorn  free  ;  but  no  keep- 
ing thfin  in  nnTc*  li;adin^-.strin<rs ;  that  was  neither  one  thing 
nor  th<!  otli'T.     I  can  rf»nH*mlKT  his  saying  one  evening,  now 
n'Mirly  forty  y^'ars  aj(o,  with  a  puff  of  contempt,  **  What  stuff  to 
talk  of  Kn^litnd  only  as  a  pJiroi)ean  jiower!     She  is  a  great 
Aniutic  and  Ani<Ti<'an  }M)Wor  that  couhl  put  the  whole  of  EurojK? 
ill  hiT  iMirki't  and  make  a  colony  of  it."   "  What !"  he  cried  out 
on  anotlier  cx'niHion,  the  English  Channel  a  lucky  thing  for  usl 
I  can  t»'ll  you  it  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  Continent/' 
'Hii!  tirrft  idna  has  since  struck  other  men.     The  last  I  have 
nevpr   since    lu-ard    uttere<l.     Rut  it  was  grand,  and  charac- 
trriMtir  of  him,  for  his  faith  in  England  and  in  her  |XK)ple, 
and  tlh'ir  pugnacity  and  j>owers  of  endurance,  was  unbtmnde^l. 
"  'riiiTo   is  no  people  like  them — they  are  the  finest  race  in 
thu  world«**    He  ue%'or  had  the  least  doubt  about  our  success 
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and  gupremacy,  but  .he  would  never  have  despised  an  enemy, 
and  always  have  been  prepared  for  every  emergency.  Then 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  was  wide,  his  reading  of 
history  thorough,  and  in  all  the  common  qualities  of  our 
race  he  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  Witness  his  activity,  his 
energy,  his  industry  and  public  zeal,  his  high  courage,  his 
audacious  self-reliance,  his  readiness  of  resource  under  diffi- 
culty and  defeat,  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  generosity  to 
all,  and  his  power  of  passionate  appeal,  and  in  a  lively  and 
picturesque  style.  These  qualities,  in  spite  of  corresponding 
defects,  which  were  only  the  defects  of  a  warm  heart,  must 
have  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  party  warfare,  and,  I  even 
venture  to  think,  in  that  Assembly  which  values  the  man  who 
speaks  from  his  heart.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  never  was, 
though  I  can  remember  his  saying  one  day,  in  a  half-musing 
tone  to  himself,  "  I  have  done  something  for  the  Art,  but  I  ' 
could  have  done  more  in  Politics ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
gone  in,  though  "  (he  added  after  a  moment)  "  I  detest  their 
dirty  jobs ;"  then  he  seemed  to  toss  the  idea  contemptuously 
from  him,  and  went  on  painting  furiously.* 

The  commission  from  Lord  Grey  was  to  paint  the  Great 
Reform  Banquet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  of  1832.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  also  engaged  to  take  a  copy  of  the  picture,  and  Haydon 
at  once  set  to  work.  It  was  a  picture  of  portraits ;  ninety- 
seven  of  the  leading  Whigs  and  Ka^licals  of  the  day  had  to  Ijo 
painted,  and  thus  Haydon  found  himself  compellwl  to  go  again 
into  that  society  from  which  he  had  greatly  been  excluded 
since  1823.  But  it  was  now  an  unequal  combination,  and 
these  are  always  disadvantages  to  the  weaker  side,  as  we  shall 
see.  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  the  Duke  of 
Hichmond,  Lord  Lansdoifvue,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Tom  Duncombe,  Sir  James  Graham,  O'Connell,  Hume,  and  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  reform  |>arty  of  that  day  sut  U)  Hay- 
don in  turn,  and  satirised  each  other,  while  their  wives  criticised 
the  portraits  of  each  other's  husband.  With  his  sitters  Haychjn, 
of  course,  became  on  good  terms;  but  he  cr^mplains  that  ho 
found  the  Whigs  more  lax  in  their  views  on  morality,  especially 

*  I  am  not  cortain,  but  I  think  in  early  life  he  had  an  offer  to  enter  Parliament 
and  declined. — £d. 
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•  •n  ^h^  «nKw>ot  "t  rht*  Si^Ts^r-th  (.V^nmuiidinent.  ihan  the  Tories, 
whf  k  vwvrv.  r,ThAf>»  ^n.<i  rv*  [ax  hut  'iid  not  talk  abont  it — And  not 
:riv.'-  fr.  i^-Mriif^rr'n*  otspitAUrr.*  Taere  was  a  hdid  aristocratic 
4*»lt?«hn«i^  in»^nt  thr^m  'hat  he  'Lid  not  like,  and  oontrasted 
imf>%TonrsMy  wrth  !.i«  ^AA  :riendiL  Tlie  three  men  he  Iike«l 
\tP^  \n»\  whi>  lik»-«l  him  Wf^re  I>^ni  Melbourne.  Lord  Palmenton. 
aivl  1^*rt  I>nrh4im.  Hi^  h;iii  n.)  reddiin  to  t.'omplain  of  their 
An<t«'w*rHf  ic  MTt'ln«iT»*n<*«,  nor  w^re  they  ohanr  ot  their  hoepi- 
ulif y  t»>'rini'*  fiim.  Vwn  their  opinions  oi  the  Seventh  Com- 
m«in«lm<»nf  rit»  •ti**rp**tlv  *aiv*  nothinj?.  The  two  liist  were  men 
ftf  th«>  w*^rt*l.  th^  hwt  a  mi^anthrofie.  who  fonnd  in  Haydon^s 
di^appnint*^  ^^mhition  jstiraethinfi"  oi>nireniaI  with  his  own. 

With  hi<  '*ift»*r«  HAT«ion  iuui  manv  and  interesting  conrep- 
«ifi«>n<  np«>n  j*»Utii*s,  hx  whirh  iie  leameii  howmneh  ''chance'* 
th»*r»»  i'*  in  i'^tris^laiion.  :md  upon  the  irreat  ?nbject  of  his 
thoiifjhf.  tlm  ivlvanrrmt^nt  Mf  art,  the  reiorm  of  the  AcademT, 
rtnd  tlio  »l»'T:ifii>n  «*f  the  t;Mte  "f  the  nation.  These  conver- 
wif  i«»n**  I  havo  ^\\*^i\  a«  luily  as  appears  lair  in  his  Table-Talk. 
V\»^i\  thn  \vhoU>  h«*  ♦lid  not  derive  a  very  high  impression  of 
th#*  f»H-|inir  •»f  «>"r  pnhlit*  mt*n  for  art.  They  knew  too  little 
ftlwnit  if,  find  Wi-n*  tii«»  niii«'h  tirrnpieti  in  politics,  and  jobs,  and 
I  HI  ri  4)1  muttf'r^  fn  i«ari"*  aUmt  knowinir  mt^re.  What  little  goo<l 
llMvd'tn  tri#-d  fit  d«»  th^m  *>n»^  dav  was  undime  the  next,  or  at 
niirlit.  h\  i']»'v»T  ;K'ail»»mi«Hans.  "  Tliev  tline  toir*^ther"  he 
wrifiw,  •'  th#«y  •5]M-»orhity.  th»»y  i^ajtil**,  and  gossip  over  their 
wini\  nnd  thin  th«*  ,irt  i^^  jnbU»il  :md  niint?d."  For  example, 
li»»  f»»ndlY  h«.jv«^  t»n#'  w»»f»k  that  ht*  hiw  ci^nverted  the  Prime 
Mini<t«'r  t*»  ln*«  thfM»rv,  that  Srhi^ols  of  Desiflrn  are  absolntelv 
indi*3|M^n4aM*'  t^  ih  ih  a  onmm«Trial  anil  manufacturing  nation, 
nnt|  tlinf  «>vfTy  |»ntti-rn  drsijrner  !*hould  be  tanght  how  to 
ilr.Mw  i»n  fli»^  *?un'^  |»rin«Mplo  a^^  the  artist,  viz.,  from  the  antique. 
Tht'  n«'\t  wiH^k  Ii*>rd  itivy  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
"rhruici^d  hi*'  o|iini(>n  nlnnit  schinds  of  design."  That  he  can- 
not **  iindi-rstMnd  the  nt^vs?*ity  "  of  |mtt<'m  dt^jigners  learning 
to  t\x\\\K  thp  hniMrtn  tlirun\  This,  of  iHmrs4\  was  not  his  own, 
hut  h:vl  W^^w  in^itiHod  info  him  bv  Sir  Martin  Shee,  the  IVe- 
MdtMit   of  \\w  Uov:d    Ao;*domv.  wh\\  '*  to  save  his  life/'  sav> 

Arn**''.  '^i  \x':.iiT«  L.-Tv^  i^rv\  mil*'  v.ninj:  t-*  '■  i-A.  lnTtoht^**r.  %•»*  fc7."nAinjrtoc-  LhJC 
rin\\  .'.-■'*  iij-ar.i  IvtX  t'.i  t^xttti.  AThi  K-fi  lUy^x.  ii.  i; .  i>.Tr  Vfc  atv  lunciM^i: 
"*  Tit  in.    -Ki«. 
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Haydon,  "  could  not  draw  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  head,  or  a  knee 
correctly."  Haydon  tries  to  remove  this  bad  impression,  but 
a  few  days  later  Lord  Grey  returns  to  the  point,  and  declares 
again  that  he  ''does  not  really  see  much  value  in  drawing. 
Correggio,  you  know,  could  not  draw,  nor  could  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds."  "I  looked  fiery,"  says  Haydon,  "but  I  did  not 
reply,  for  I  could  not  speak  without  making  him  (Lord  Grey) 
ridiculous."  But  if  he  failed  with  Lord  Grey,  Haydon  was 
more  successful  with  his  radical  tail.  Hume,  Ewart,  and  Wyse 
adopted  Haydon's  views,  and  very  quickly  arranged  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Academy.  Early  in  the  session  of  1834 
Mr.  Ewart  moved  for  and  obtained  a  return  of  the  works  of 
art  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  previous  years.  This 
was  the  first  step.  With  Lord  Melbourne  Haydon  succeeded 
better.  He  admitted  schools  of  design  were  necessary,  promised 
Haydon  that  if  he  could  he  would  establish  one  for  London, 
and  also  that  Haydon's  idea  of  decorating  the  Houses  should 
be  "  considered  "  at  the  first  favoiirable  opportunity.  And  yet, 
though  he  talked  and  laughed  and  argued  over  the  subject 
constantly  with  Haydon,  Lord  Melbourne  would  do  no  more. 
He  would  not  boldly  adopt  Haydon's  scheme  for  provincial 
schools  of  design,  but  he  gave  him  a  committee  (Mr.  Ewart's 
committee  of  1836)  to  inquire  generally  into  the  subject  of  Art 
and  Design,  and  bring  up  the  "  Academy  "  to  be  cro8S-examine<l. 
A  public  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  painting  and  design  was 
an  innovation  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  prepared  to  make.  Ho 
would  have  readily  knighted  or  baroneted  Haydon,  or  per- 
haps have  put  him  into' the  peerage  if  ho  had  been  well  enough 
off  and  wished  it,  but  his  prJicy  was  to  let  things  alone  till 
forced  to  make  a  change.  Thus,  when  Haydon  asked  him  to 
interfere  with  the  Eoyal  Acarlemy,  he  said,  "  No,"  and  when 
Jlr.  Ewart's  committee  made  their  report,  recommending  pro- 
vincial schools  of  design,  he  took  the  least  notice  of  it  |)os- 
sible,  because  it  would  have  stirred  up  matters  he  preferred 
leaving  as  they  were,  on  principle  and  pr^licy.  "  The  policy  of 
the  'Whigs,'"  writes  Haydon,  "is  to  arrest  the  keen  edge  of 
the  scalping-knife  of  reform.  They  are  content  with  pricking 
the  corruption  which  ought  to  be  probed  and  the  humours 
let  out." 

Lord   Melbourne   never  even  got  beyond  lofiking    at    the 
knife.    Though  he  like<l  Haydon  and  enjoyed  his  society,  he 
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nf'V'-r  srar^  him  a  <?frm2nLsioii.  He  could  ii»jt  affi>ri  it.  but 
k#;  on^H  "i^nt  Uav'lifii  T'i/.tii  4ATe  him  £r*>m  arrest.  azi*I  A(xepte<l 
in  r*ftam  :i  Triy  b»raatinil  *k»rt»?ii  of  a  Triy  l^Antifiil  w€>mAn, 
whirh  I  rin'I  hr  -  aIwaj^  kept  hung  up"  at  hi*  I>r«isMe.  This 
wai4  'I'luhiv  like  L/ri  3I*;I1>/iinie.  He  va^  mach  attached  to 
flav'liin*  r»"/r«rttfil  that  he  hail  ntjt  donie  m^i^re  fox  him,  was 
flf-f-ply  jitT^'^rt*;*!  by  hL»  *leatiL  in  1 746,  ami  expredse*!  himself 
ti>iu?riin;rlv  ^>  thtr  tkmilv. 

HAV'it/n  rinL^he*!  ih#-  pii,"tnTe  of  thi?  *  Reform  BanqTiet  *  by 
th*-  -prinir  «it  l^o4,  an*L  by  partioiiLir  desire  of  the  Whigs> 
exhibit^nl  it  pabli«:ly.     They  h^pei  it  wool*!  recall  the  days 
lif  th*ir  irl'^rv.     Bat  the  dwrpriiit  into  which   Lord  GreT*s 
^r>v«-rTi  merit  ho^i  fallen  krpt  the  Ten  Pounders  away,  and  the 
p'n^'nil  ;i:rit<ition  of  the  times  ma<Ie  the  exhibition  a  failure. 
Thi.^  inrti*-t*nl  a  p»irnniaTy  l«>w  of  s«~jme  24*-7.  np>n  Haydon. 
Tk<'  niom*rit  the  Whi^r*  luw  that  the  exhibition  did  not  take, 
they  U</}in  tii  atbiw*'  the  picture,  and  "*  cut  "  the  painter.     This 
waft  jii'li^'ioiLs  but  not  maimanimoas.     Yet  Haydon  o^uld  have 
lii»ni»'  th**  I'ww  with«>ut  •lanjrer  if  the  Corp«:*ration  of  the  City 
of  I>»ri<lon  hud  k»'pt  faith  with  him.  and  taken  a  copy  of  Loid 
(in-y*:4  pirtiirt?  as  they  had  orijrinally  agreed.     But,  to  their 
jrnat  <li.«;rnu*e,  th«-  O^qx^mtiMn  f<dlMwe<i  suit  with  the  Whip?, 
uii'l    I   r»-;/n*t  to  f*^'l  comj)»*lle<i  to  apply  such  a  term  to  the 
I>ip|    Mjivor  and  (.'oqwinition  of  the    City  of  I>jndon.   that 
"  hmkI^I    for  th#*  miini(*i]Niliti«:*s  of  Euro|»e" — but  they  broke 
faith    with    tlie    paint**r  in  the   meanest  manner,  dishonour- 
ably  Hhirk^l  out  of  their  pnmiise,  and  never  offered  him  the 
ftli^rht^'^t  roni]M*nsjition.      llayd<>n    had   trui^ted   implicitly  to 
thi'ir  honour,  an<l  they  soik-^l  and  disgraced  it. 

The  iiioiu#-nt  I^»nl  Althoq)  heard  of  his  troubles,  he  came 
foruanl  with  his  gn-ut,  bn>a<l,  g<Mxl  heart,  said  he  could  not 
uffonl  t4*  ilo  niurh,  but  he  would  buy  all  the  chalk  drawings  of 
thi*  Mitt<TM  in  lionl  (irey's  picture,  an<l  make  a  gallery  of  them 
at  Althorp,  but  AttwiMnl  and  the  Birmingham  League  he 
wouhl  have  none  of.  This  was  a  help,  and  Haydon  bore  Lord 
Althorp  in  grateful  remembranc(?  all  his  life.  But  the  rest  of 
the  Whig  party  did  nothing.  The  Tories  say  it  is  their  practice 
to  d<H«rt  th<*ir  friends.  They  had  honoured  him  by  allowing 
hini  to  jMiiiii  their  jMirtraits,  for  which  they  ha<l  paid  nothing, 
and  that  siiould  be  suflicient.  Lord  (^rey,  with  his  large  family 
and  many  cdainiH,  could  do  no  more  than  he  did.     Lord  Bal- 
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merston  contemplated  a  commission,  but  somehow  he  never 
got  beyond  the  contemplation.  And  thus  Haydon  was  left  in 
the  lurch,  and  to  bear  the  loss  incurred  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  picture.  Now,  248Z.  taken  out  of  525/.  for  nineteen  months' 
work  is  a  serious  matter.  Even  if  we  add  the  200  guineas  Lord 
Althorp  paid  for  the  drawings,  it  yet  leaves  Haydon  something 
under  15s.  a  day  for  his  nineteen  months'  labour,  and  to  find 
his  own  materials.  Decidedly  the  Whigs  were  a  worse  pay- 
master than  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  He  at  least  gave  Haydon  a 
journeyman  painter's  wages.  Edward  Ellice,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Whigs,  had  assured  Haydon  that  the  "  Party  " 
would  not  let  him  sink,  and  had  sent  Haydon  50/.  himself.  In 
his  later  extremity  Haydon  turns  to  his  distinguished  friend. 
What  follows  is  given  in  his  Journal  with  touching  simplicity. 
On  the  close  of  the  exhibition  he  writes  to  Edward  Ellice, 
"The  exhibition  has  failed,  with  a  loss  of  248/."  Edward 
Ellice  replies,  "I  can  give  you  no  advice."  As  claims  and 
embarrassments  and  lawyers'  threats  close  on  him,  Haydon 
writes  again,  reminding  Mr.  Ellice  of  his  promise,  and  pite- 
ously  adds,  "  Don't  let  me  sink."  He  gets  no  answer.  Again 
he  writes,  "I  am  sinking,"  and  Edward  Ellice,  putting  on 
his  hat,  goes  out  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  park,  telling  his  son, 
"  Write  to  Haydon,  and  say  I  have  gone  down  to  the  House." 
When  Vittoria  Colonna  received  news  that  her  husband, 
Francesco,  was  desperately  wounded,  in  great  distress,  and  a 
prisoner  at  Ravenna,  she  immediately  addressed  him  in  thirty- 
seven  stanzas  of  terza  rima,  and  remained,  at  ease,  at  home  in 
her  villa  at  Pietralba.  I  dare  say  my  father  was  as  much  com- 
forted as  Francesco. 

At  length,  in  July,  1834,  when  being  cruelly  pressed  by 
attorneys  on  all  sides,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  out  of  sheer 
pity,  gives  him  a  400  guinea  commission  for  *  Cassandra.'  "  But 
for  this  commission,"  writes  Haydon,  somewhat  unnecessarily, 
"  I  should  have  been  crushed."  On  the  3rd  September,  the 
Duke  sends  him,  at  his  earnest  request,  100/.  "  in  advance." 
Here  was  the  mischief.  He  was  always  taking  drafts  on  the 
laboiir  of  time  to  come.  Yet  this  100/.  was  only  in  time  to  save 
him,  for  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  letter  enclosing 
the  Duke's  cheque,  an  execution  is  put  in  by  order  of  the 
Whig  Treasury,  for  arrears  of  taxes.  The  Whig  finance  in 
those  days  seldom  had  a  balance  and  could  not  afford  to  forbear. 
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The  duke's  advance  is  soon  paid  away — 200Z.  follow  in  the 
same  'course,  a  vast  proportion  of  it  going  to  the  attorneys  for 
their  law  costs, — and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  when  *  Cassandra ' 
is  finished,  Haydon  has  only  a  small  balance  to  receive^  and  no 
further  employment  in  view. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  Haydon  had  put  down  his 
name  for  the  Professorship  of  Design  at  the  London  University. 
The  Council  conceiving  that  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  debt  would  injiire  the  moral  purity  of  this  institution, 
resolved  to  reject  him,  and  began  to  shuffle.  Haydon  at  once 
withdrew  his  name  and  gave  the  Council  his  opinion  of  their 
conduct.  On  the  16th  of  October,  however,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  burned  down.  Three  days  after,  Haydon  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  got 
from  him  an  assurance  that  Haydon's  idea  of  uniting  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  in  the  new  Houses  should  "  not  be 
hopeless."  As  soon  as  the  Building  Committee  was  appointed, 
Haydon,  on  a  hint  from  Lord  Melbourne,  presented  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  through  Lord  Morpeth  (Gth  March,  1835), 
praying  the  House  to  order  that  "  spaces  be  left  in  the  new 
building  for  the  commemoration,  by  painting,  of  the  national 
triumphs,"  and  urging  the  Committee  to  consider  "  the  vast 
benefits  which  may  accrue  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  if  this  favourable  moment  be  seized  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  historical  painting." 

The  House  approved  of  the  petition,  and  directed  it  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  Building  Committee.  Haydon  had  hopes,  but 
he  also  had  grave  doubts.  "  The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  writes, "  the 
art  is  considered  but  as  an  embellishment,  a  sort  of  gilding, 
notliing  more."  These  fears  have  proved,  I  think,  to  be 
thoroughly  well  founded,  if  we  may  judge  at  all  by  the  num- 
ber of  pretty  picture-book  pictures  on  the  walls  of  our  great 
Palace. 

The  year  1835  was  to  Haydon  a  year  of  terrible  struggle, 
harass,  irritation,  threats  of  execution,  and  actual  execution 
for  "  arrears  of  taxes."  Full  of  what  he  calls  "  heart-breaking 
apprehensions  seizing  me  at  intervals  of  thought,"  he  was 
never  for  one  moment  free  from  that  supreme  curse  of  having 
to  make  every  sovereign  he  got  do  the  work  of  ten,  and  was 
driven  to  every  extremity  in  life  to  get  that  one.    "  Why  do 
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they  not  employ  me  ?  "  he  says  mournfully  one  day  to  Lord 
Zhirhamy  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  "  Why  ? "  says 
Lord  Durham,  "  I'll  tell  you  why ;  they  can't  aflTord  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  this  coimtry  is  insolvent." 
"But  they  marry  and  mend  their  fortunes,"  expostulated 
Haydon.  "  No,"  said  Lord  Diirham,  "  not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear 
fiiend;  their  marriages  are  on  credit,  like  everything  else  about' 
them."  Lord  Durham  had  no  higher  opinion  of  his  noble 
friends  than  Lord  Bj^on  of  his ;  but,  unlike  Byron  with  his 
poor  companions.  Lord  Durham  forgot  to  redeem  their  cha- 
racter by  employing  Haydon  himself.  His  curious  amusement 
seems  to  have  been  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  his  amiable 
wife  in  Haydon's  presence,  and  to  look  on  at  Haydon  painting 
and  starving,  and  watch  how  long  his  noble  friends  would  leave 
him'  unaided  and  alone  to  struggle. 

With  all  his  wealth  I  cannot  see  that  he  ever  did  anything 
for  Haydon  except  give  him  his  portrait,  and  once  send  him 
thirty  guineas  for  a  chalk  sketch  of  her  favourite  boy,  which 
Haydon  had  made  a  present  to  Lady  Durham.  He  vexed  the 
painter  sadly  in  so  doing ;  but  this  was  the  man.  He  would 
not  employ  him,  but  he  would  accept  no  presents. 

Haydon  was  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  (as  I  well  remember  him,) 
a  handsome,  fresh-coloured,  robust,  little  man,  with  a  big  bald 
head,  small  ears,  aquiline  features,  a  peculiarly  short  upper  lip, 
and  a  keen,  restless,  azure-grey  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  contracttKl 
and  expanded,  rose  and  fell  as  he  talked,  just  as  if  some  inner 
light  and  fire  was  playing  on  his  brain.  He  was  a  very  active 
man ;  motion  was  his  repose.  In  fact,  he  lived  in  a  hurricane, 
and  fattened  on  anxiety  and  care.  He  carried  himself  up- 
rightly and  stamped  his  little  feet  upon  the  groimd,  as  if  he 
revelled  in  the  consciousness  of  existence,  especially  in  an  E.N.E. 
wind,  meeting  him,  at  his  own  comer,  in  the  month  of  Februarj-.* 

•  This  love  for  fresh  air  he  carried  to  an  excess  in  his  own  house,  and  sometimes 
in  tboee  of  other  persons.  It  was  quite  his  hobby,  as  well  as  his  suspicion  of  a 
damp  bed.  Wherever  he  visiter!  he  always  did  two  tilings :  ho  opened  all  the 
windows,  and,  summer  or  winter,  lighting  his  boflroom  fire  hv.  aired  his  sheets  und 
mattress.  The  late  Lord  Egremuut  u»ed  to  tell  u  story  of  him  on  iiis  arrivid  at 
Pctworth  the  first  night.  Dinner  was  announced,  and  Haydon,  who  had  been  in 
the  library,  had  suddenly  disappeared.  Kearch  was  ma  le  Uti  him,  and  lie  wjih 
found  in  his  bedroom  with  his  evening  coat  c;irefullv  taken  off,  and  his  great  atai 
buttoned  round  him,  pulling  his  b^  to  pieces,  hauling  out  blankeU,  sheets, 
mattress,  and  piUows,  and  spreading  them  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs  before  the 
huge  fire  he  had  Iighte<l.  He  ha<l  forgotten  to  do  it  before  he  came  down.  The 
late  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds,  usetl  to  tell  a  very  similar  story  of  him  at 
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Hf*  vHf  fJwaTf  h  prKir  mui.  jimSfiLT  itifd  ecir&'.'^cal  in  his  own 
cxjifoiiiTiiT*'^  jfuJciHi"  i&  ikLTxLiiii:  tiiL.*!  li.jfpp  u>r  Appea^nmce  of 
Tn.Tif4f«fSHiii.?T  f -x^KaHw^  Ian  iii:)<n  r^sifT.'ii?  i.-.'  «:<i>ersL  He  was 
«tr;iii£r-T  iruTtar^bt*.^  t-.-'  li«  bi-oiiv  kud  iitCiijT.TeraliiLriTieii«lerand 
vfi.i.f:Lhi]  ill  i".i2jts«K.  loiii  i  3u;»*3  ofTc<:e5  tii>liij>L  As  a  &ther 
be  vit*-  kzirji'*ii5w  iii;r  Ik T-ciuii  \i*^  cvclsicil  mii  c-f  jtu^nts.  for  the 
iDc«J  loid  iitfiiwitniij  jcv-irr<!»  ^:  ia?  fiiiirtax  iuv^rs  infdsting 
jqyfh  tbr  uf^c^ssiTT  rif  tf^f-jiiLf  ir  th-it  ii^rii  c4 jeifts  of  ambitioiu 
ix  jiTf-ifrTfiiic^  t."'  ibfiTe  "wvirilij  *d"riii:^rjtz.i.  Az>i  of  plAcins^  the 
jiit*ii.iDf2.i  ;•»:'  fi  £Tt!iii  jcror  -•>.>r^:ii  iil«:Tr  lirrl-evrl  oi -making 
iD-o- T,"  Ttit  *•  o.ciiiicuiiir  "  r'.flk*  :•:  c^j-crsie  ti>.:»CiAt,  and  still 
tiiirk  L-.Tii  Ik  i>'j!L     Tbf-T  ikTe  vfi,-*:.!!-^  l:  lieir  c*pimc*n. 

Ir  "Li>  '.'tiT.  L:»r>f  iltx-S  c  ▼•*>  i^*r*n:=jJ]T  tAcit^un,  except  on 
TkT^  CK-v'^ji^j  o?^  T»r-  f'-rrlu:  li-t  >diri«>r  :jf  ids  *>wn  th«:»o*;hts  to 
<*-»ivrr*tfi*3  c:  "ii-i'L  "l:>  ii::2.:]T,  I-  *iA-:rTT.  ftiirti«ilarlT  that  of 
hi>;zi.j:jr«v. Li>  tJi"fc  ■•  ifc> <■}:>. fyazprvi: til:  Ai-if^:cl  the  number 
of  ner.  ii::i  lib  -tt-  it-  i*.:  issviiic-i  ir.r^y  life,  and  his  power 
of  Tiv:  i  i^iTT*::-  c  Lis  55^  .r>e>  vrrr  r^^v^iilijkriT  inteiestinir-  He 
w^ks  i> M  rt* •> :-  krr^n-: •:. :^5ir-r rf^c^tii:^  a  stT»>nirlT-eipressed 
diff-f^rf.*^-  -:  >T":i.::c  ikS  ""  i:>a'^CL^  iis  i-i-eas^  on  the  subject 
\^  lii.:."'::  i-.'f*," -?8fj  c.  L*;  !>?•::  4n^=:p<*r*L  Bet  now  an«l  then, 
jkiii  r>j  \:>  v:-:l\1^    •-••-    :*  :r..»**:    -t:c rkr.j*:S.  ""ti^er^p,  lurtd.  and 
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t3L..^  -•*«.»•,  •* ...  -  ..  .>  ^.*-  -    -.T  «..  ^^T w.>  i»-'  rnuiioiat<r«    con- 

«>:r.:rs::i.^  m:  4  v.r^.v  "mll:iz.:  ?^z.:c-*>r  the  ta'.-r::rht  and 
e\:>  T-.  ~ -'►-  :  TrA>^  •»  u". :  >:Ar:.-"  iz^io  lenir*  rarv  silence  the 
n-.  >-  :::•  r.:  .^ir. :  vt^o ::>*•:  tilk-  r>  ahi. n^  w'::.  m  it  was  carelese^lv 
tLr  ^i:.  :     V<  io.>;tfi.  cr  i.-*^l--v:->i,  cr  rejected,  as  fortune 

T  •  *::.>  ?<-rrAn:>  at.:  aII  aS:^:  Lini  Hat. ion  was  habitually 
k:~  i  An:  in  I'.il^r  n:.  Hv  r«?s?*:S5?^i  in  a  rare  dejrree,  and  in 
sfi:-"  •::  a  hA^:y  tvmr^rr  Ani  a  r^rn-.r  •Lkn^r.-us  candour,  the 

i^iz*^r  i»  rsiT.V:  si**  scLctizi""  r**  -:—  — "  *  a«*rir»;.  «-'*i':'  iij  be  vm«  ♦.■ml^sj 
en  Dr.  Yl\i'  Ca»  n  :-:  :•  *-.  *"  l'^:;?:."  i-  «*;'i  v  i  niA-ifA*  i»»  ir**  *fi- wti  aiw  ti* 
p>  ru  "*  j.»"w  "an  --  /.Trr  -•:  >i;'*ti  iir  * "  *Cii  ▼»Ik2^  v  ti>:  w.ii'i.tw  be*  unf«9t«>c-c«i 
h.  d^iij:  :■:  .c«ci  *=•:  '>ca-   t^  lo-i-^-  =:  .-*.'  ±*^:\.      l>r  Hii'^tet^n  w**  a  rhiUr 

•ir?*:"  r  •Lrr^r'i  i.^..  ■  r.  ;.ie    .ill-*    c  hi*  'j  *?».   -.k--  a»'ci^tv.L  j:  >L:3«».     -  A.:,  my  dniT 

W^-    Xt.*  'Lir-i  ■  ■* — i.*:  :.  r":^'2-:  *;••»  S  u  i'lr*  jisIt.  t  trrv  rc^u***'  a  so-!:-:'  t^sv.e^ii'o 

li.*-  r>»'tin.ia  i  -*•  v.-r-:ir~  b-it  h-  si'*r-  -pH?»cIt  *•  aoc  ip.K  i;  :r  .n^r?.  Aa-jjtctf 
ti:«i-  htr  m  .ii:r»«i  h  nLs^if  at.  I  triiTik.  L«^ri  Y.irm'^uth  s,  in  ibta'  surai^  sianaer. 
L«>ri  Yinu^'Uto.  ii  :£  vui  h*?.  «?:ri:jr.t  •i'u  in  th*;  j>-c  in«i  walking:  to  the  wisd'V 
jiAmmfitl  It  ^:l)«n  ij^mm.  and  tiir-a  p«fLt<  ly  t'occrvd  tnb^  cvnvbflHUMXL — En. 
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power  of  winning  and  presening  the  loTe  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him  welL  He  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
art,  which  he  ctdtiyated  with  the  severest  industry  and  research.* 
Nothing  escaped  him;  indeed,  he  was  eminently  truthful  in 
all  things.  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  told  a  falsehood] , 
even  on  his  oath. 

And  he  was  one  of  those  men  of  profound  heart  to  whom 
religion  is  a  necessity  of  daily  existence.  Both  in  adversity 
and  prosperity  his  piety  was  real.  Tom  Taylor  has  said  of  him 
that  his  religiousness  is  '^ puzzling"  and  his  prayers  ''cha- 
racteristic." But  of  what  ?  Of  the  strongest  desire  to  over- 
come inherent  tendencies  to  evil,  and  of  an  intense  conviction 
that  moral  rectitude  is  only  to  be  obtainerl  by  prayer.  Just  as 
President  De  Thou  used  daily  to  pray  Gwl  to  "purify"  his 
heart  from  all  "partiality  and  personal  dislike,"  and  "bend" 
him  "  to  truth  "  amidst  the  contending  political  factions  of  the 
French  Parliament  over  which  he  presided,  so  did  Huydon 
hourly  pray  Grod  to  guide  him  aright,  to  turn  his  heart  fnim 
evil,  and  keep  his  feet  from  falling,  and  give  him  strength  to 
maintain  the  truth,  and  grant  success  to  his  projects  for  the 
sake  of  the  art  of  his  great  country.  To  my  mind  Haydon*s 
prayers  are  quite  intelligible.  They  show  his  keen  sense  of 
his  own  imperfections  and  un worthiness,  his  deep  love  for  his 
Art,  his  passionate  efforts  and  conflicts  to  rr^ach  purity  of 
heart,  his  awful  reverence,  his  unreservecl  adoration  for  the 
Almighty,  and  his  firm  belief  that  God  could  be  induc^;d  by 
fervent  prayer  not  only  to  comfort,  encr^urage,  and  console 
the  heart  of  a  believer,  but  to  "raise  up"  for  him  unknown 
friends,  and  even  suspend  natural  laws  in  his  favour.     I  a<lmit 

*  I  hare  seen  the  accnmtion  made  agaiDtt  Haydon  that  he  wan  "  an  idle  man/' 
and  frequently  indulged  hinuelf  in  ^  fits  of  idleneBS."  Thifl  b  a  silly  bit  of  fault- 
finding. Who  has  not  ^  fits  of  idlenem/*  fitu  of  deprewion,  fitii  fif  a  sluggiiih 
condition  of  brain  in  which  you  aeem  in  hare  no  aenae  of  duty  in  life  ?  liot  theM 
do  not  make  us  idle  men.  Haydon  liad  fewer  fits  of  the  kind  than  uny  man  I 
erer  knew:  hia  liver  was  always  in  such  good  trim.  A)/at4^;ntiori  frr^m  actual 
painting  in  a  man  of  llaydon's  invention  does  nf)t  imply  idlcni.-ss.  I  dr>ulit  if  Much 
a  man  is  ever  vacant-minded.  Uuydon  carried  hiit  art  alxmt  with  him  everywhere, 
and  was  always  designing  and  conceiving  ^^efiects."  It  is  told  of  Domenichino 
that  his  patron  once  findmg  him  not  painting  reproached  him  for  his  **  idlonesH." 
^  Basta,  Ba-^ta! ''  retorted  the  painter ;  ^  iola  sto  continuamento  dipingendo  eutro 
di  me,"  and  so  i^i  every  paintt-r  of  imagination.  A  great  [lainting  iH  like  a  fine 
epic  poem.  The  fire  and  energy  of  a  first  conception  excites,  and  then  exhausts 
toe  mind.  No  man  can  accomplish  such  a  work  straight  on  end,  day  by  diiy.  It 
must  be  studied,  laid  aside,  and  again  renewed,  with  time  enough  in  the  intervals 
to  allow  the  imagination  to  oool. — Ed. 
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"  !  iVt-TTi  •..-  •  '-in:.-  :  IiL-  •  -j-iiic^-r?  :z  :r.»r  -vitrr?,  md  mak^^th 
rr**-  ■-  ii-:-  ::>  ■■  -jx:-  i.  .lt  ^liW  «",,!.  ^jliT.  -.-n  iTiniiir  :i»  **=^in'^ 
.-m-  T.iit  >  i..v>;'  Lr.  .:  •:^-  u?  :  riis  -^vili  1_-  t-r-.T:!;— i  -Tt^rrrhinir. 
Mfr  '"-n.  .mtii  "  "^  i' — *  — '£i*ir  "aB  'ii*.-  viiv  Lf  i>-r5* -nirie*! 
•  i»r..'M-v  !:  > — •••  ri.-'triir.ir.-j'  ..:ja.  ?.»  .'t  lis  ■-nrr.  lh-I  L^e-  r*-iK-T»*»t 
iiini.-«-t:  ■'  ••  ■-  'iian  "  ■  .vn«>^  rur-  i  r2y^*rn«.n5  imp>rtanc*» 
.ittiiii'.'  •!.     .:•/  ;:v»-iL.  Lz.  I  tct.  :z.  an  iicirnjspiiirre  ••!  »:*xtrai.»niiiiaLrv 

{.r^-'^r;t:uiviit».  ;1^-  :.'jtr-s  ii.  _is  :-'nrri;ti-^  rrT)ni  time  to  time  the 
.-iii'i'f'-.-iV'- nm  .iL«i  ."Lrrniiitioii «  I  iii»rn  v»b.o  Uini  a^'Iptrtl  to  min 

wrt.-4  :i  .IS  ::iiL«i  t'>  ''iie  ■••r^t  *  art  "i  tht  -iil  Puritaiu  though 
witti'»»it  i.i.-  :ii>t»>ritT  •  r  !nt«»i»rniiiee. 

<  »a  rn*-  --.irii.-*-!  .r  •:;*-•  in^pimiivQ  "i  the  Bible  he  rernse*!  t«"» 
hnv»'  ihv  L'.iM.'t*.  n.r*  io«*i*i»rEts  "I  TH.it^tio  "F  U-'iT^ndarv  e^tair- 
;^»-r:iti«'ii  A»r»'.  I  ;ni  'lii.-iir.t-i  ti>  think,  stri.*anite»l  in  his  mind 
ir«»rii  •;.'*  ■— •-Ltiai  rmtri?.  and  i*:*  rated  the  Epistles  tar  bt*low 
rh»'  •i.-i'fi.  In  Mii-s  !i»-  siw  *he  :n>piration  •»!  the  Spirit  of 
'Ii'i...i'i  .*'  "It  -»ir»-  ':;'•  •' i«*-  ■•!  'it.*!  <p<.k*-  to  iij:  thendn, 
:iir:  .'i:::.ir  *  ■  >  -.li  "iii'--.  ;'r:ii«jipitrs.  ai«i  luw.s  .»i  •i.ndiK't 
-.iii:!.:-  :.r  •■-  jni-:'-   >  ".iji'-r  ■•*-*-ry  ••ir«Mmistiin<*»'  ■»!  Hif.* 

Ir.  'i'l.ti'--'  iLiV'ii'U  A;i>  -.It  .1  {isirty  man.  Ift-iirt  and  -iiiiil  an 
.iri-T"*:  .  r.  *:..iT  >  r..  sty,  :n  ru*-  M-u>e  ..i  ;il\v:iv<  Lrivinir  tn  th»* 
lii'-r  ;ii' :i.  Mi»  t!ir-r  '^y  Ltt  il. -'t.  ?:uik.  -t  \\«.-aith.  the  ;rn-at*'<t 
iiiili:«:n-«-,  '11-  iKiri'i-d  •:  iii';i-.Ti«'»'.  *.\T«»uir.  -md  johln-rv"  w;^*  S4i 
-«!»•' ir,'.  :i»*  VMiiIti  ^'1  _rr»*:it  .fiiL:Tu>  T'»  n»««t  tht^m  mit. 

Iii  ihM-h'  :m-  lii'i  I  :iii.-  raste.  tn«l  pn-i't-m.-d  Havdu.  Handel. 
:tii<l  M»»/;trT  ri»  ill  riif  :'<t.  *.»t  Bftii..v.n  he  kn^w  little.  Tv» 
tli»'  Knirli-li  rli'-afris  ii**  ^  M*.»m  wt-nt  in  hii?  later  vears.  He 
l»rtr»-rpil  rij«-  i:*'iu'ii  [>iay«i.  i.*nj<tyiriLr  tiie  p'lishetl  «liali»iriie 
iiii'l  |i'Tr''«*t  .H'tin'.''  Tii»*n*.  fi»*  was  »>ni'e  induced  bv  one  t>t  th*"* 
rjiiiiily  t«.  Lfii  iihI  -•  <■  ^Farna^ly  in  *  Ltar/     f!e  -^at  «»nt  the  tirst 

•  «  Mil-  '*li'iru*t»'ii  tii'  triit  I  imi-r  n.-r  ..n>it.  W!i»-n*»v*'r  lit*  r»  nil  |Tiy».r>*  ut  htimv 
t/.  u  ■.  li'*  »l-.<'r,  ■«  ^tn'I'-M-ly  li  tt  Milt  tliut  pr.iy.^r  in  tlio  F.itiir.y  f^r  '*vn»Ii:ir.::  the 
f./.r'h  ''f  ll»''  '  "Minil  \%i'-.  -.'rn'M-,  wi-MU-iu.  :in«l  iiiiii»'r>t;'.niiin:r :'  l-utl  n».  vor  h'flr»I 
^1-1  r'n-"i»  !!•  :ilw-y-,  littWi  v-  r.  inti-riH  i-ilti!  a  pi'tiiii  n  t""r  hi:*  rwn  "hi-iUh  uTi*! 
r!r« »'  'H.  /"'»/•  //"  -"A'  '/  //.<•  /Ir/  /./  '.mj  ''innfr'j"  Thi?*  \*a.«s  vj  v»^r  onj5tt»«l ;  ac-i 
i),.  f.i'i  r.l  /.r  .f  iii:iv  !«•  rlfli-x  hiii»  t-.  -l.i.w  tiiftf  li-  i  tforts  w»r»'  ilirtottil  at  ^•il^t 
fill  fully'  t/.w;inl-  th<  .wIvnH''^ iii«nt  f»f  Kn:rli.-*h  Hict^-rirtil  Puintiii^  a?  umAnU  hit 
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act,  and  then  went  away^  myinir  lie  (^onlil  oiic  ^cmii  «m.y  mur^ 
of  it.  He  aftenrarrfa  riiiii!nlii<l  tiie  wfaiile  riiim^  <!f}iXLpa2!iiur 
Macre^T  to  &  Tmu!liiiie  wonml  up  ts)  *zn  niimiurfL  ^k  'iftrtiuii 
repiesentitioQ.  Ami  every  aitriit  in  the  mine  isjirt  perfiLinniii^ 
exactly  the  :3iune  movements.  luui  TnniriTig-  exaiitly  the  iiim.e 
noises.  Edmond  Eauu  he  mointaineiL  never  playeii  the  jiune 
part  twice  in  the  samje  way.  The  mme  tkuur  wa»  trne.  he  aL»j 
said,  of  Ifo.  Sid«liiiia.  ♦jt*  John  Kemhie  the  mm^hine  tief}rT 
was  always  tme.  Hav^ion  hiiil  ^truiieii  Eiimnmi  Kean  iDym.  hu» 
first  aj^tearanee  in  •  Kichari  ETL'  in  iJl  hi*  zr*at  ptfia  in  his 
best  daT3.  3Ir.  Lewe»,  whiv  aUow^  thas  he  <}nlv  jikw  Kean  in 
his  later  and  feebler  «iav4»  a^^eert^^  rm  the  other  haniL  that 
Kean  never  tmsteil  to  the  •*  inspiration  of  the  moment'*  ThL$ 
is  probublv  true  of  Kean^^i  later  perio«i,  when  hia  intemperate 
habits  haii  obecnreii  his  line  'zenins.  :uid  he  (!ijiild  ni>  lon^r 
rely  np>n  the  aiivent  tjf  the  liivine  aAitns  at  the  ri;rht  instant. 
Bat  EdmtoKi  K^an. (as  he  remembereii  Hi-m- )  ^uui  Xra. Suiiioni}, 
were  Hayd«:Mi's  fciith. 

One  emioiis  trait  abt)iit  him  I  remember  wa«  his  sansuine 
booyancy.  Xothin*^  ever  *iepresHed  Hith  r\)r  I*">n^,  If  one  elE>rt 
failed,  he  would  try  am^ther  in  a  •different  •iire*!tii>n-  He  was  the 
most  persevering',  indomitable  man  I  ever  met^  With  ns  at  home 
he  was  alwavs  conlilent  of  •  doincr  better  next  vear.''  Bat  that 
next  year  never  came.  It  was  the  -  Jik^k  Snipe  "  of  hu  eiisten«re ; 
for  in  this  respect,  po«">r  fellow^  he  was  like  that  man  whose 
shooting  for  manv  seasons^  FtjnbLinque  telLs  as,  wiw  dev«>te*l 
with  great  constancy  to  the  death  of  one  Jack  Snipe,  which, 
after  alL  outlived  hhn.  Everv  vear  Havdon  haii  his  shot,  and 
every  year,  si:Hnehow  or  other,  his  bird  escapeiL  Now  it  was  the 
Beform  Bill — ^then  a  crisis  in  the  Citv — then  the  failure  of  a 
patron — then  a  change  of  ministers ;  and  §o  it  went  on,  and  the 
good  Inck  got  offl  He  woxdd  never  acknowledge  to  ns  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  tme  explanation,  that  his  aim  was  too  high  to 
bring  down  a  bird  that  flew  so  capriciously,  and  so  low. 

The  range  of  Haydon's  sympathies  was  very  wide.  I  know 
nothing  that  did  not  interest  him,  except  ilathematics,  which 
he  detested,  and  the  political  economists — the  gentlemen  who 
think  the  world  is  to  be  savefl  by  a  sixpenny  pamphlet — and 
these  he  confessed  he  could  not  understand.  He  knew  more 
about  ship?,  and  forts,  and  guns,  and  the  m«>vements  of  troops, 
than  most  naval  and  military  amateurs ;  but  he  had  no  knowledge 


f  -»<*TH'n«»t*.  nut  ii*vpr  prptwuiwi  to  iil     3e  iiad  \  zppat  Iot** 

them  T3»t»*r  in  »i«nin»^i  oamt*.     But  lie  nev»*r  b«te«i.  iiamblt^L 
pL-ij-^i  -Tiri*  •>r  i'illiitpi*».  uui  ".liui  i  cerset?!  iioraor  "t  '^Lub-iiie. 

rl-  -vif*  '..^Tiiy  !^^i*i  lQ  Trill*  Literamrp  "t  bis  :irt.  ffw  £iv»>arite 
iatdi  r*  -v^^r**  >Qiik*^i«T}«»Arp^.  3[LLci>n.  Diuite.  Byrnn.  Shakespeare 
iiK  -i;i.»«^:  :.ir  iN>v^  iaI  -  3ier«*l7  anmaJL"  -vrrcers:  in  raet,  next 
rif  .1'  'T  S'r.'mrH  Lr.'i4*irl  He  'on^caariT  reterreti  to  niwi  -snA 
.  ■>■  o t^T. t n  r ;  V  .  * i<  •  rt^  i  >  i  ni .  imi  'ais  > ;  n*  jIslvu )iia  x«»r»?  nerer  (.common* 
pl;ii*K  li*^  ri*»v-r.  /n'W«*vi='r.  ii*!Tiaa«?«i  rhe  T?Iiiy?  as  onruuo 
wr.*'i-<.  nt  -i+^mei:  r.>  lov-^  :o  •iweil  ^^a  ••roaches  ut  natxrn?,"'  ••!! 
-  ■  ♦-rinti**:*  t  -iT:'rvst*ii)n. '  uiii  a  rhe  pra*!ti«?ai  wisdom  •>!  in- 
«*i«'>Tir.ii  'SAyin^^.  Aft.^r  the«i*  drst  :kTi:>arite»  oame  Fieldinff. 
Ki'-{i;ir:si-ti.  <>r^vn*r?».  S^^tt.  W.  .riiswr.rth  and  Et^ts  he 
prti.'»«=^i  rirh»^r  "h.-ui  -ruiiitfti,  :it  Ieat»t  La  ins  later  tpsmsw  His 
rViimirifi"  n  -.i  •h-^ni  tw  hh  ioabt  inihieiuTeti  by  per«i>iial 
t'ri'^ri'i'ihir.,  -ivhi^^a  ii-:  l<  t  iikw  him  to  admit  the  ijbTii>iu 
lirtW-T-  -t  -;rurr.  &»irw#rLr'»  •  Life  -^t  J<.ihii:ioii  *  wa«  with  him, 
a>«  ^^li  ni^ -T  it  T*.  the  "drat  "t  biocraphies.''  Next  to  it. 
hr  7>lii«^-!  P'.*fc--rm;inn''i  '•.'<'nv.^r5ati«»iL!i  with  *t«3ethe/  With 
m—l-rr:  En/li-h  -^T'.f^ri  lie  !i;iii  i  liiir  ict^naintaiice.  Bat  his 
tij-**^-"  j**r*'    ^^T>•:^^^'•i  :•  •  n<a  •'jiDrlt'ioo^.     He  aerer  5nc«*eeiir-«l. 

.^^  ^^f.\7 '  .mi  *•  i:T»M;te»i. '  \'rt  h*-  "Ven^ame  hL?  prejadi«>? 
JiLMTHt  «  irlvlf.  -.ihii-h  wris  brtH*^!  -n  ^imiLir  zT».«an«ls;  ani  one** 
^t.r-j  j*T' •!,  it  -.T  IS  ^i,..n  si:«^'»-^t!.-ii  by  warm  a«imiratioiL  He 
rsi'l  iri'l  r'^-r-ii'l  th"  *  Fr^-n«'h  FJ^voIuti-n  '  !»*rveral  times  in  the 
I.'t-t  y*:tr  "I  \^\'^  Iw' .  Mr.  Ti-'lvwii-k,  t«-j  i ai.viJr*iitall y  piok»*«l 
rij.  }>y  i.f;*^-  "(  hi -5  -sitn-i  nt  th^.'  h«»TL«»**  *A  his  old  frien*!  \V. 
firtfr.iifin.  who  r*  ^Tik^d  th»*  Litl  lor  -wasting  time  over  Mti/ 
fi'tflh").  ».nr'#'  kii'-wn.  ''«'nipU't*ly  fadcinatt**!  him;  and  old  Mr. 
W'-ll-rMri'l  hi-!  *«'n  S-iru  Urani^'  two  of  Hav<lon's'*  herue^i.*'  He 
w;h  an  •|»lii:ht»  •!  with  M.'«inin;jshv  '  that  lie  eoald  not  refrain 
from  ••^|'r»^*>j>ini:  his*  irmtitiaition  in  a  letter  to  itd  distinguished 

•  I  .-,  M •.•"*■•'»■  It''.- »i  ■  J -I'n  MvUi»n*4  l.ifi' '  t^mo  out.  I  bvk  it  tt^*  Up*!  w~.tii  Cj* 
♦.■  ■  -1  1  t'-r  "."%*■  ni.r"''_  \Vl«.  M  I  «^i«k<'  .'''hM  Mr't-'H  '  wa*  r..-t  xi"7.  i-r  Sij 
1  '■  •»  I  *.••«•■■''  ..I  'N.  "■.•n»  \ii  r»"i"'«i.  A"'t  »t  w-iii  c'  '■•'  I  ■:!*>««^i  : .  »  :.-  it,  .&r  i 
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author,  which  was  acknowledged  in  person  by  Mrs.  Disraeli* 
with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation.  He 
was,  in  fact,  so  far  as  time  and  eyesight  would  allow,  a 
diligent  student  of  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  English  and 
foreign,  preferring  to  pass  his  leisure  in  reading  to  the 
"  unidea'd  "  talk  of  ordinary  evening  parties,  or  the  "  mental 
torture"  of  whist  or  chess.  In  modem  history  and  politics 
he  was  well  informed.  I  think  he  had  read  everything  that 
had  ever  been  written  of  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Collingwood,  and 
the  Duke,  and  he  had  gained  much  curious  and  authentic 
detail  from  his  intercourse  with  men  of  the  day. 

In  his  professional  career  he  was  nobly  free  from  professional 
jealousy,  that  secret  source  of  so  many  of  the  aberrations 
of  the  best  men.    He  was  too  clear-hearted  to  deny  a  man  the 
praise  that  was  his  due.    And  it  must  be  admitted  his  gene- 
rosity was  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  he  saw  those  who  owed  the 
means  of  their  success  in  life  to  him,  pass  him  in  the  race.   Yet 
he  saw  it  without  repining  and,  except  in  one  instance,  that  of 
Landseer,  his  journals  do  not  contain  one  word  which  would 
imply  that  he  resented,  as  so  many  unsuccessful  men  do  resent, 
the  greater  success  of  those  whom  he  had  trained.     He  made 
vigorous  criticisms  upon  what  he  did  not  like  in  other  men's 
work,  and  refused  to  tone  down  those  opinions  in  order  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  jealousy.     It  was  not  the  man  but 
the  art  Haydon  always  looked  at,  and  his  professional  judgment 
was  unbiassed,  sound,  and  comprehensive.     But  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  and  their  treatment  of  him  and  other 
painters,  I  must  admit  his  judicial  calmness  would  occasionally 
get  upset.     Yet  his  deliberate  opinions  were  always  candid  and 
fair,  and  he  did  individual  artists  full  justice. 

Because  he  spoke  vehemently  on  subjects  upon  which  he  felt 
deeply,  the  world  has  set  him  down  as  a  prejudiced  and  one-sided 
man.  But  he  was  not  so.  The  world  is  too  apt  to  believe  that 
moderation  in  language  and  much  worldly  prudence  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  sound  judgment ;  but  that  rests  on  quite  a  different  basis. 
In  his  painting-room,*  Haydon  was  thoroughly  and  essen- 
tially a  happy  man.  There  he  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  whose 
language  was  not   speech,  but   form   and  colour.      Ho   had 

*  This  room,  the  front  drawing-room  of  the  house  in  Burwood  Place,  was  so 
BmaU — the  back  room  being  occupied  as  the  casts  and  colour  room — it  is  sur- 
prising how  he  ever  succeeded  in  painting  for  a  distance.  It  was  quite  impos- 
liible  to  calculate  the  effect — Ed, 
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thf-  mini!  -if  \  pr*-T,  and  he  p«wi?>?^l   tlie   t^pacity  of  «*i>m- 
plet«=*  rih-sTrii^tiiiin  :*r  ?m  ail  iiit*-mpTin:r  uieA?.     '  khI  hml  ;xirte*l 
him  with  thin,  i>r  he  nev^^r  •v»nM  have    l>«nie   the    liie  that 
w;w  hi>  IiiT  :*<•   InOiT.      HLs  pmi^ticp  was.  afrer    «ttliii:r   th-- 
<*r.mf'«>sitii)ii-    to    m*ike    an     'lil    >k.-t*'h,    :iiiit    67)m    this    to 
r«iiv/nly   ^ket^^h  '.r  s^Munlvie   in  wirh    Timber  upon   hi?   Linre 
•ranvw.  the  wrh'.le  ••t  the  ^Ivju^t  he  intent  let  I  to  paint.     ThL* 
mr^^-ly  t.n.k  him  mt  r-  than  'ine  ilay.     When  this  wa-s  ilry  he 
»Mii.d  '^i ,Tiir.it^nee  with  the  hea*l  •:.!  ^me  -ii  the  prinripiil  riirnr»^, 
or  'it  rh*-  pniii-ipai  rL^ir^.  :in«l  i*«>mplet.-  it  at  a  sittinir.     Thus 
flay  Ky  -iay  he  w.  rJ-i   rr-i   thron;rh  the  pii»nire,  tinLihinir  as 
he   w»=-nt  a  loner,  n-st-rvinir  t«>  hims*-b*.  however,  the  ri:rht    -f 
heicrhteniiiir  his  '^«,irjnr:*  'jf  'ir-t-penin-jr  his  shailes  at  the  lin;il 
ifiazino'.     \\  hat  -tnirk  me  mt»st  with   his  p4intin:r.  a*   •n»m- 
pjir--'l    with  \*hiit    I  oan  remember  <>t  Wilki»^.  anil   have  l^^>- 
s»-rv^<l    in    oth*-r-.    was   th»^  marvell«»ns   rapMitv   with  whi*'h 
he  workt-il.  an*!  th^-  int'-ns*:  r»r»H*Uion  of  his  t«>aeh:  :ilth*>n:rh 
thfT'-  wa.-*  «»tV-n   a  [<Ti-»«l  when  the  result  he  aimel  at  was 
not  ?<*»-iin-"l.  an  1   this  I'^v.^   hir.i    qreat  airitati"n.      Bat  with 
all   that.    hi?i    fBiintin^'  wjl-^  siriijiilarly  ^wilt :    it  was  as  if  h»- 
hail  ^♦•'^•n  in  his  miii'l'*  «='ve  th-*  ►•ffei^t  of  eT'*rv  ti.»neh  V^-t^r^* 
h''  Hf-t   i.i'    [ml'tt''.     H«'  r*rT;ii:/iy   L«-V'-r  piiiinti-«l  anv  'ir/^-j.-i.-t 
th.it  ii'-  ij;i.l  r:-,t   I'.n::  thi'TiLfht  «'nt.     Then  when  h-*  tt»»»k  hi-! 
hni-'h  ii;  hi>  iian«l.  hi:-  rniii'!  «>vfrt!«>u-tl.  h*-»  flew  at  hi^i  w«irk  lik** 
rt   ri.:;n   in-pip:'l    with    rirry    impiil>»\  talkinir  to  hims*::lf  in  a 
Mpi'i  \iiii-jHrr,  i\iA,  utterly  l«>st  t<»  ail  the  worM  artnui'L  .uriv^- 
nirH  X(*  hi.s  fntliu-ia.-^rn.     \\r  n»'-v»-r  seeme«I  f«>r  a  m^me-nt  t«» 
\\A'ji'^\(\  or   h^?*itatr.      If  th*-  n.-iult    was    not    s;itL<fa«^t«»r\'.  h*- 
\K^i"4\\\\o  ^r^-atly  M;/itat**«l.     I    have  j^een  bi;r  ilnips  «.»t'  p-r^pi- 
rition    r-om»-  f»iit  on  his  l^ruw.       An«tth«T    touch  or  twn.   an.l 
tli'-n,   Y'x\\i\\\^^  he  uouM    »la^h  it  all  out,  an«l  l»r»:*athe  airsiin 
ln-**lv.     Fn   iwiiiitiiicr  th*'  human  form.  <»r  that  «»t'  animals.  h».* 
\v,m\   aUavs  tlur  livin*^  iiuHhrl   bf.*tV»re  him.     His  hnrs«?s  wi-i>^ 
l>roii'''lit  irito  tlifr  liousf*.  anil  stabhtl  for  the  'lav  on  the  irmuii*!- 
Wvk^x,    Kv'Ty  day's  work  was  {Kiintrnl  straiL'ht  uff  and  d«»ne  with. 
II'-  ;rroun'l  his  oun  colours  and  set  his  own  [wK^tte  lx*f«.»re  break- 
t'ii-t.       lb'    nii\rrl    lii^  tints  u|H»n  his    paK.*tte,  and  ooniplt-t«*d 
his    work    w^'t.       Alt«T  he  hud    hit   the  exact    expression  he 
WHiit^'d,  hr*  would  iiC'Vrr  touch    it   ajrain.  but  swish  d«»\\ii   his 
pjihtf*'  jjiid  l>rushc.s  and  Siiy,  "There,  thirty  years  of  exjH'rionce 
}irc  in  that,  \\\A  yet  h(»w  infinitely  Udow  what  1  aim  at!    Hut  I 
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shall  not  do  better."      And  then  he  would  fling  open  the 
shutters  and  begin  to  write. 

His  method  of  painting  was  his  own.  His  natural  sight 
was  of  little  or  no  use  to  him  at  any  distance,  and  he  would 
wear,  one  pair  over  the  other,  sometimes  two  or  three  pairs  of 
large  round  concave  spectacles,  so  powerful  as  greatly  to 
diminish  objects.  He  would  mount  his  steps,  look  at  you 
through  one  pair  of  glasses,  then  push  them  all  well  back  on 
his  head,  and  paint  by  his  naked  eye  close  to  the  canvas. 
After  some  minutes  he  would  pull  down  one  pair  of  his  glasses, 
look  at  you,  then  step  Aown,  walk  slowly  backwards  to  the 
wall,  and  study  the  effect  through  the  one,  two,  or  three  pairs 
of  spectacles ;  then,  with  one  pair  only,  look  long  and  steadily 
in  the  looking-glass  at  the  side  to  examine  the  reflection  of 
his  work ;  then  mount  his  steps,  and  paint  again.  How  he 
ever  contrived  to  paint  a  head  or  a  limb  in  proportion  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  had  lost  his  natural 
sight  in  boyhood.  Without  his  glasses  he  could  see  nothing 
distinctly.  He  is,  as  he  said,  the  first  blind  man  who  ever 
successfully  painted  pictures.  But  then  he  left  nothing  to 
chance.  He  was  singularly  careful  in  his  arrangements  of  your 
position  and  drapery,  and  often  studied  you  for  long  before  he 
began  to  paint ;  and  would  make  many  changes,  so  as  to  get 
harmony  of  light  and  shadow.*  He  strongly  disapproved  of 
hoarding  up  a  picture  until  finished.  It  should  be  shown,  he 
thought,  in  progress;  and  he  always  admitted  imeducated  as  . 
well  as  refined  persons  of  taste.  "  The  instinctive  feeling  of  1  / 
the  untutored,"  he  would  say,  "  is  often  to  be  preferred  to  the 
delusions  of  mere  artists."  The  unbiassed  decision  of  the 
masses  whose  heart  was  touched,  ho  thought  a  safer  guide 
than  the  fastidious  criticism  of  insipid  dilettanti.  Of  critics,  . 
in  general,  Haydon  hcM  a  mean  opinion.  "  There  is  very 
little  sound  criticism  in  the  newspapers  upon  art,"  I  have 
heard  him  say ;  "  even  less  than  there  is  upon  literature,  and 
G(kI  knows  that  is  little  enough.  There  is  nothing,  however 
absurd,  that  does  not  pass  through  the  head  of  an  art  critic." 
He  attributed  this  generally  to  the  same  cause  as  Mr.  Disraeli, 

♦  Mr.  Redgrave,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Painters,*  asaertfl  that  Ilaydon  rommonced 
bia  pictures  **  without  plan  or  forethought."  This  is  wholly  incorrect.  I  do 
not  Hupi)0!iie  any  painter  ever  lived,  who  took  more  preparatory  jiains  in  the  desiprn 
of  liis  works.  The  evidence  of  hiB  ^Journals*  is  alone  suiUcient  to  refute  Mr. 
lied  grave. — Ed. 
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that  the  critics  were  commonlj  men  who  had  tried  and  failed  i: 
literature  and  art.  But  unlike  3il>.  Disraeli,  Haydon  ncTer 
shook  himself  free  from  the  thraldom  of  their  criticism.  It 
requires  h  peculiar  temperament,  or  long  practice  in  the  disci- 
pline of  self-control,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr. 
I>iitnie1i,  are  the  only  two  men  in  modem  times  who  have  eet 
public  men  an  example  in  this  respect. 

Of  Haydou'fi  trialg  and  misfortnnea  I  have  spoken  Bttffi- 
ciently.  If  poverty  is  the  <;reatest  of  temptations,  few  men 
ever  suffered  more  cruelly,  or  with  greater  firmness.  Since 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  bis  life  and 
the  nature  of  his  struggles,  my  wonder  is,  not  so  much  that 
ho  met  with  so  many  reverses,  aa  that  he  conquered  aa 
much  success.  Looking  at  all  the  eircumgtanees  of  his  life, 
be  Heems  to  me  a  perfect  embodiment  of  that  admirable 
quality  of  tenacity,  so  characterietic  of  our  race.  He  is  a 
tborough-bred  Englishman.  He  never  faints,  mrely  murmurs, 
and  is  always  ready  to  wear  himself  to  death  sooner  than  yield. 
Whatever  were  his  faults,  he  was  a  fine  character  in  these 
respects.  He  had  a  noble  ambition,  and  bis  life  at  this  period 
brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  courage  with  which  he  bora 
the  neglect  of  a  nobility  unworthy  of  his  genius,  and  en- 
dured those  calamities  of  fortune  their  neglect  imposed  np(»t 
bim. 

1  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  Haydon'a  career 
without   noticing   certain   defects   of  character  and   conduct 
alleged  against  him,  particularly  at  this  period.     First  among 
these  stands  his  passion  for  "  display,"  that  is,  for  tbeatricd 
effect.     It  is  true,  to  some  extent.    With  all  his  hatred  of  cant 
and  claptrap,  a  certain  love  for  the  trumpets'  blare  was  a  coa- 
epicuous  bloraish  in  his  character.     I  do  not  pretend  to  deny 
it  makcH  me  tangb  whenever  I  meet  with  it.     Yet  ho  does  not   \ 
Btuiid  alone  in  this.     All  men  who  woo  the  sweet  voices  of  ^ 
the  multitude,  from  ApoUes  down  to  .Tohn  Bright,  have  s 
thing  of  the  charlatan,  without  knowing  it.     Even  steady  Siv  J 
Jonhiia  Keynolds  set  np  a  gaudy  carriage,  all  gilt  and  colonrJ 
and  sent  his  sister  Frances,  to  her  great  discomfort,  to  driTal 
daily  about  town,  in  order  that   people  might  aak,  "  Whoaal 
carriage  is  that  ?"  and  get  tlieir  answer.     Men  of  his  calibre  dd  i 
many  things  that  appear  absurd  and  indefensible  to  us,  i 
probably  for  no  better  reason    than    inflnenced   Alcibia 
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when  he  cut  off  his  dog's  taiL  In  the  same  manner  Haydon's 
"  advertisements"  and  "  appeals/'  and  descriptions  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  eyen  his  '^statements"  of  his  affairs,  have  all  more 
or  less  a  touch  of  Sir  Joshua's  silver-gilt  carriage;  though 
only  a  touch,  for  Haydon  never  got  beyond  placard-men  and 
advertisements.  But  it  is  the  same  with  stump  oratory  of 
every  kind  from  any  quarter.  Appeals  of  this  nature  are 
seldom  within  the  limits  of  classical  taste,  and  are  not  in- 
frequently, as  in  Haydon's  case,  marked  by  an  indelicacy  of 
sentiment  worthy  only  of  the  English  nobility  during  the 
Protectorate,  when  they  dunned  the  French  King  to  give 
them  money.  But  with  this  difference,  that  Haydon  always 
asked  for  "  work  "  before  "  wages ;"  whereas  the  idea  of  getting 
their  own  living  did  not  occur  to  the  English  nobility.  It 
was  Haydon's  sole  ambition.  I  think,  also,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  took  a  robust  delight  in  shocking  the  (trousered) 
"  old  ladies  " — of  literature  and  art. 

Yet  if  there  is  anything  to  feel  ashamed  of,  it  is  rather  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  drove  him  to  such  questionable 
expedients. 

Another  fruitful  charge  alleged  against  him  is  his  "arrogance" 
and  his  "  inordinate  vanity."  \^'eU,  which  one  amongst  us  is 
humble  ?  Humility  is  the  virtue  we  invent  for  our  neighbours. 
But  I  do  not  understand  the  charge  of  "arrogance,"  as  brought 
against  Haydon.  Those  who  condemn  him  on  this  ground 
measure  Haydon's  views  by  their  own  narrow  judgment,  and 
condemn  him  because  he  denied  what  society  deemed  the 
highest  authority  in  art.  But  that  man  only  is  arrogant  who 
determines  to  be  at  variance  with  those  of  whom  he  thinks 
highly.  No  one  will  seriously  pretend  that  Haydon  held  a  high 
opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  differed  upon  Art,  viz.,  the  Koyal 
Academy  and  "  authorities,"  i,e.  the  connoisseurs  and  critics. 

The  imputation  of  "  vanity  "  may  have  more  ground.  Haydon 
was  fond  of  notice.  He  had,  I  admit,  a  passion  for  distinction ; 
but  his  critics  universally  confound  this  with  "conceit"  and  "im- 
pudence ;  "  just  as  they  confound  "  modesty"  with  "  humility  " 
— qualities  quite  distinct.  A  man  may  be  very  vain  and  very 
modest,  and  yet  neither  conceited  nor  bashful.  Haydon  set  a 
just  value  on  himself,  and  never  affected  an  inferiority  in  those 
things  in  which  he  knew  himself  to  excel.  There  is  nothing 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  modesty  in  this.    We  all  of  us 
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>i*^li**v»-.  ••  '.rav  \\\i*  I^.ri."  .nth  :h*=-  w*i:4r*--r  ^'i   Kiibarchaiu  'Mo 

rnor**  tiuin  wi-*  :.i^  «iii»*:  .iD'i  this  i:^  my  ilea  «'i  a  mo«ie:3t  mail. 
H**  !iiiitrri*-«l  ^it  ill's  rritic*.  hit  this  'lid  not  show  hia  want  oi 
inf»'l'-*iry  - -r.it h»-r  tht-ir  want  *»f  knowieiiire.  "  If  yoa  wish  to 
l*e  ]irii-^-<l  hy  tiit*^*  j-vntlrini*!!,"  ^iaid  the  Firs^  Xap.ilemu  ''it  is 
iif^*f—;ir\*  That  V..11  -iiMiiiil  nrst  praise  :ii:ii  reward  thenu  And 
ih^-ir  ;i[t|i4rtit«*.  I  must  admit.  i-J  * 'ravin  tr  aii4  <-<)arse/' 

It  i-i  iintortuiiiit**.  l»ut  I*i.«^trv  ;in«l  Taint inir  are  the  i»nlv  two 
art-*  in  \T.iiir*h  thf- jtr'^iiV-SHirs  arr*  not  r-upp..**^!  to  know  their  own 
hiisiih'^H  a-*  wfll  ,\A  thus*-  whu  uniy  talk,  hnt  do  not  practise, 
in#*n  who.  as  it  \vf»rf*,  iianir  l»^tw»-»*n  [»f'r!*^*ti«>n  ;tnd  'leiray.  blown 
with  rr-^tl«-!-t  v;iiiity.  iit  h»  ninoh  u  >iiLtft.  round  aLiont  the  pendent 
world  ot'thiir  andiition.  like  Drj'dt-ns  spirits  ol  a  middle  :^rt — 

"  TiK>  MArk  for  heaven,  anrl  yet  tiio  white  f.^r  liell, 
W  II  Mi.^t  iiri»iiTM:ti  haliwav  liowr.,  lior  lowt-r  tell.'* 

\Vhf*n  Kaydon  renist^**!  the  pretensions  * 't  tht^^e "  lialf-leamel 

m«'n/*  ;if*  Sir  Jo«hiiii  lu-ynoMs  I'ontempraoiisly  r*alls  the  eritirs. 

th^-v  attarUtfl  liim.and  attack  him  still.      He  was,  in  fact,  in  the 

iH  nit  ion  nt'  the   Indi*|M»nd<'nt-LilM*nil  who  ronis»-s  t<»  submit  to 

tin-  •li<*t;iti<in  nf  thi'   hM*al  rniiimittf-t\     Th»-y  attack  him.  :ind 

start  :i  rivsd  raijiii«l:it«*,  and  will   hise  a  -♦•at  hnir^t  than  let  him 

in.      It  lit*  -^iwr'i'cils  in  -^pit^*  «»i'  th«*ni,  they  attrilnit*.*  his  su<M*ess 

1o  jihv  'MM-r  hilt  ills  own  merits.     Thus  it  was  with    Haydon. 

Il«*   hiui/hcd  ;it   tlie  ••ritics:    .*x|)(»s*mI   tlii^ir  prr'ti*nsions  :  t<H»k 

his  own  liiu*.  and,  in  n-turn,  is  Inihlly  <*ond«'nnu*d  as  a  '*  tailur»\" 

jir<Mw*'d  of**  a  hidiiTous  vanity,"  oi'  a  '*  want  of  the  moih^sty  uf 

trn«'  ^.n'niu'i,"  and  of*  s^'t'kiuL^  his  own  :rh»ritication  in  his  art," 

tV<".  A*'.,  jdl  whicli  cant  w«*  hav«»  hi-ard  before. 

I  I'rel  sMlislie»l  wliatever  jiratilication  Hayd«>n  felt  at  sneet^ss 
wjis  n|Hin  |inl>lie  more  than  on  j>rivate  ;irounds.  He  r»-joie»*<l 
lMH-ter<»n«*ly,  iMTanse,  every  success  wjus  a  step  further  fn>m 
the  f;dse  tejichin;^  of  the  Authorities,  and  nearer  to  that  truth 
to  whicli  lie  }iinicd  at  carryin;::  the  Nation  "His  own 
^rjnrilicMfioii!''  It  wjis  not]iin<r  but  the  natural  joyful ness  of 
n  ^ninTMiH  henrt  over  a  lon<r-baftled  victory.  He  had  well 
enrne'l  ev«'ry  success  thnt  he  won,  and  he  (h»served  to  enjoy 
it.  liMHiney.  the  artiest,  snid  every  i)ainter  **  required,  almost 
dnil\.  !i  |»Mrti««n  of  cheiTin^  a|»j»Iause.'*  And  do  th(»y  not 
deserve  it  ?     Hut  Uiivdou  wiw  "ro  Helf-iutoxicated ;  ho  objecte<l 
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to  any  criticism  that  did  iMfl  pRki-e  him.  pe^arding  it  &? 
an  attempt  to  poll  him  down.^  No :  it  «;&.*  i^A  that  he 
objected  to  adverse  criticism,  if  it  wer^  s»>ai>i  az:d  tnie.  and 
given  by  a  competent  jnd^e  ;  tet.  like  ail  ma.«tei^  in  likeir 
art,  he  objected  to  the  pQblieati*>n  by  e*iit«>r5  ^A  the  p>cipr,u« 
nonsense  of  their  art-critio*.  who  were  viLffTs^x  that  thev  were 
ignorant,  and  blnndered  in  their  fdnlt-ni^-iin^. 

Hogarth,  "whose  exce«give  hi^h  opini«>n  <j^hi«  own  abilities," 
says  Northcote, "  was  a  foible,"  w*5  foriona  at  the  censore  of 
ignorant  critics.*  Home,  though  he  never  deigne^l  to  reply, 
was  cnt  to  the  quick  by  hostile  criticism.  Bacii^  was  to  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  that  a  single  adverse  critician  ontweighe^l  , 
all  applause.  Cicero  went  so  far  as  to  in.'fL^t  on  being  praised, 
even  at  the  expense  of  truth.^  Theopompus,  the  great  Greek 
orator,  when  asked  who  was  the  best  orau^r  of  Greece,  said,  ^  of 
all  the  modem  men  I  think  I  prefer  mvself,**  Buffon,  con- 
ceiving his  critics  did  not  do  him  ju^ice,  inscribed  upon  his 
own  statue,  that  "  of  the  great  men  of  moflem  ages  there  were 
only  four — Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Monteisquieu,  and  mvself."  The 
vanity  of  Voltaire,  De  Thou,  Hobbes,  Kepler,  Bousseau,  is 
notorious.  Garrick  used  to  write  his  own  criticisms — so  3Irs. 
Grarrick  tells  us;  and  the  conceit  of  Wordsworth  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  character^  At  its  verv  worst 
the  vanity  of  a  man  of  genius  is  more  amusing  than  offenifive. 
AVhy  then  should  critics  take  offence  ?  They  ought  rather  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pride  in  his  success  as  a  <^t-off  again«*t  their 
own  failure.  But  some  men  are  envious  of  everv  effort  ma^le 
independently  of  them  to  add  to  the  stock  of  a  Nation's 
thought,  or  win  public  approbation.  "  C'est  un  terrible  avan« 
tage  de  n'avoir  rien  fait,  mais  il  ne  faut  {las  en  abuser.'* 


^  When  RamsAj  wrote  a  hr«tUe  eriticUm  upon  lio^iirth  •  '  AniJ j^ib  of  Beantj/ 
Hogarth  pobliciy  adrertised  he  wrmld  paint  iw>  more  orijdnal  pictanrs.  ktA  mo* 
temptaoiuly  offer ts  to  present  every  parcaa«er  of  the  *  AnalytfU  of  Be»aty '  with  a 
copy,  gratis,  of  Ramsey's  eighteen-pemiy  pamphkC — Ed. 

t  See  his  letter  tr>  Laoceius. — Ed. 

X  I  rememV^er  well  the  Laift  day  I  gpent  with  him  at  Rydal.  I  happened  to 
speak  of  the  *criticH/  and  i»articularlv  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  It  waH  like 
putting  a  red-hot  poker  intr>  a  powJer  barrel.  My  venerable  jr^Klfather,  with  a 
roar  like  a  lion  roa-^rd  in  his  lair,  hhouU.'^l  a  **  Rati ! "  tliat  nutdv  the  windows 
rattle,  and  strug'^ling  from  his  chair  he  btuo«l  on  the  rug  (ificin^  me  witli  his 
grand  old  head  forward  on  hU  chest,  and  p^iured  out  such  a  torrent  of  invective 
and  contempt  for  the  ^  butter-paper  **  of  Jeffrey,  as  compared  t/)  Au  *  Poems.'  that 
I  likened  with  awe.  I  had  no  idea  such  forre  was  in  the  old  bard.  I  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  have  written  down  his  words,  but  I  had  no  oi>purtnnitv. 
—Ed. 


;,^  .IfEMOJR    jF 


\Vf.  uuv^t  amvf^l  it  ''tie  liiat  rweive  ;n»aia  a  Havaijii^i.  in*^ 
')n  -III!  ot-»3  in  i'.iriiament  :'or  .k  N^aoomii  'Tujlt-rr.  ji  l.*i:i. 
.vu<:riu*r  'iv  .•f'ai*«»u  »i  ilayaun?^  lirwit  tiFonH  ht  ^^*^J•1Ia 
-«tHt#-in»Mitrt  f  ivHow  not  imt,  :ne  r.u:t  "i  '»»ir  inienonrp'  ji  Le^uri 
to  \\\\\  iVfiifii — wiuj  Ml  iiw  :avuiinte  --xampies*  luid  inmneiiE! — 
iVHM  -t.nmtrJv  inrtirtti'U  "ii,  «'jw  nor  lemt^t  'iV  'he  * jt^vj^rmm-Hfc: 
ami  tiic  I'TMiiit  wtirt,  at  iaat,  Ttie  iwimtUmc  ''I  -l  N'acionui  '>f!iu«.<L  C 
lJ»-rtitrn. 

li'M'ri  ■"/)nMnin''i  i»v  flie  *  ri*vf?mmtrnt.  -vkio  .ipp**iir  ro  .iiir»r  r»r*^ 
if-rr***!  'i  . 'i\*'  -a**  :njitT»T  -n  *u*-  .uui'L'^  »i  *ii»-  -i^^ai  Afa<it-!ii". 
ii'-  .  MiKi-i  -.11  '-ur'tJi-iv  :'ir  "n**  r'-'iujf.  .n  *iit-  miiii>»»-  .t  1V-' 
Tin*  ■  i'iV<Tliin»-iil  '.i'-.  .''ji'. -r'**l  ■■!  vtiiil  j»-  -ie*-!:!!^^!  **.  >-  *•  ij. 
:l>«iiinii:ii>tr*     iiidiTl'tii  .\,    .na.-f4     •!    .litilrril     i»-I-«*TS     mil    2l*-:ia- 

;ii-m  a  *  '.-In I'll  A  ■;»"«»:rn  '  ALiii.'ii  s\\si  -niv  *«i  •♦•m.'ii  ^arr«-r::- 
'ir:i^Mu:^,  ii*'i   *■*!  ^^tij-an?*    ti«tn»r.     Hiiviinii-i    .!•?«-*-•:  \:tii  r»-iriri 

••iTifnii  *-inH»i  .a  i.-in*i'in.  .ii«i»*[>»*u»i»:ui  -t  *ui*  uoy^u.  A'-:it>-mT, 
virii  '»r:Ui<ii"^'n<poi.-*  n  Tnr  [>n'vmriai  r*'wn^:  rut-  •»..iii>**  .it"  m- 
^frl(•tl'lll  .n  "iu'ii  ro  U:  tin;  suutr.  LUtjiiicii  m  iiiF^-n-nt  ■[♦•irr-^'S. 
lor  irti:<t.  im:*»iii,  unl  miatfiir.  .ai»l  r(»  i>r  i):i£^i  -.tii  .4  kavv- 
lr*lu"*  »t  fit*'  nnniiin  r'-rm — rii*--  -4.iir*^f  -i'  lil  nn^»  art.  JLU 
•  li-rrfr.ifiv*'  art.  I  in  \ 'Ion  mjiinrainH»i.  tiiat  w.'ls  a<»t  '^jui^i  '»ii  tin** 
art  '.^tw  )iii\*<»rr.liv  tii.*  aiiiuf  '»t  art  :ilt'i«^»-tli»'r.     "  I  wish  •.'V»-rv 

p  -  ■ 

i|iKir-|iiiiiir»-r, '  lif  -ai'i,  '•to  1»^  Taiiirnt  to  i^— iim  inti  -iniw  th»^ 
lls/iiri".  "  flijit.  i.i  to  -ay.  iit-  .iim»'*l  at  makinir  tii*-  li'imbU-rt 
wori<iiiiin  ai-rpiirft  a  -i^'it-nrili*'  knMwi»MiijrM  .,t  tii**  pr  n«'ipl»-i  i.I 
hM  \*'.rU.  lil-  'IrwirfMl  u>  fosti.T  iu  ♦-v»^ry  [»u[ul  riiut  >{>int  •»! 
nil  III  try  an*  I  x*'^^\Xi*\\  whi«rh  :«hoiilil  drv^-lM^ir*  the  hij:h«'sit 
Ilk  til  in  fvrry  rrrtt't.    But  \\x\a  lur^e  and  comprthensivo  sk^^hemo. 
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which  would  hare  restored  the  relations  in  which  the  Pupil 
formerly  stood  to  his  Master,  and  have  raised  a  race  of 
powerful  designers  for  art  and  manufactures,  did  not  fit  into 
the  views  of  the  bureaucrats,  nor  suit  the  interests  of  the  Koyal 
Academy.  If  Haydon's  great  public  plan  were  carried  out  it 
would  substitute  Feeling  for  Rule,  it  would  also  draw  the  art- 
stndents  from  the  official  Academy  school,  and  lower  the  in- 
fluence and  reputation  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  or  compel  its 
reform.  Both  parties  therefore  prepareil  for  a  struggle.  The 
Academy  and  the  Board  of  Trade  resolved  to  stifle  Haydon's 
scheme  by  making  the  new  school  dependent  on  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  by  strictly  maintaining  in  the  new  school,  as  in 
the  Academy  school,  the  separation  between  artist  and  artisan. 
The  artisan  was  not  to  be  taught  to  draw  the  figure,  and  the 
School  of  Design  was  to  be  kept  as  an  inferior  department  of 
the  Academy  school,  and  used  merely  for  instruction  in  block 
and  pattern  drawing.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  appointed  a  majority  of 
Academicians  on  the  council  of  the  new  school,  and  these 
gentlemen,  headed  by  (Haydon's  old  friends)  Chantrey  and 
Calcott,  immediately  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  excluding 
the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  effecting  other  arbitrary  changes  which  struck  at  every 
point  of  Haydon's  scheme.  For  example,  they  required  from 
each  student  a  written  declaration  that  he  would  not  practise 
in  Enirland  as  a  painter  of  portrait,  history,  landscape,  or 
animal  life,  nor,  I  believe,  as  a  sculptor.  The  object  of  this  is 
clear.  It  was  to  prevent  competition  with  established  artists, 
and  to  maintain  the  official  ascendency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Meantime  Haydon,  hearing  of  what  it  was  intended  to  do, 
determined  to  countermine,  and  deeply.  He  besought  Lord 
Melbourne  to  grant,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  M.P.,  to  obtain,  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  "  the  best  means  for  extending  the 
knowledge  and  principles  of  art  and  design  among  the  people." 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  dreaded  anything  like  a  contest  with 
*  Professors ' — "  God  help  the  Minister,"  ho  once  said  to  Hay- 
don, "who  interferes  in  art" — had  no  objection  to  pass  the 
responsibility  over  to  a  select  committee,  and  thus  Mr.  Ewart's 
committee  was  obtained  during  the  Session  of  1835.  In  order 
to  aid  this  committee  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  to  go 
further,  in  time,  Haydon  resolved  during  the  winter  of  1835-G, 
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to  deliver  a  series  of  leetares  in  Lon»lm  on  -  Paintinir  an-i 
r^esijjn.*'  T  Vitfiievrr  the  ?mrire5tion  was  nrst  made  t«>  him  bv 
Mr.  Wv-se,  and  for  s^jme  time  he  resiste*!  it.  He  did  n^.^t  wi*h 
to  appear  pr.'minentiy  before  the  public.  At  lernrth  he  viMlde*!, 
and  went  to  wi>rk.  Hi''  •.•bjr*.*t  w;is  to  aw^ke  pnblio  '.'pinii-'n  ••n 
the  vast  importance  of  a  knowlelire  of  ilesiini  to  «.iiir  munn- 
feietiirers,  s*.*  as  to  strengthen  Lop  I  3lMllH:.ume  ;ind  fjn^  th»* 
B^jirl  ••f  Travle  to  establish  a  lar^re  and  ix^mprehensiv*-  sy-st^-m 
of  5oho«>l5  thn.»ughout  the  i.t.'nntry.  Thus  it  wa?  that  Hay d.'ii 
came  beiure  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  art  and  d».-si:;n.  He 
had  no  other  objei.-t  in  view.  All  the  base  pers«>nal  ;ind 
pecuniary  objects  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies  are  utterly 
false.  A  man.  who  for  thirtv  vears  had  been  writintr  lor 
the  public  journals  on  Art.  and  had  never  aci^i^-pteii  a  six- 
pence tor  his  contributions,  was  not  likely  to  think  <»f  whether 
this  or  that  would  "  pay.*'  on  a  mutter  he  had  s*:»  detirly  at 
heart  as  our  "  j?chi»ls  of  desum.*'  I  believe  mV'Mfdf  that 
this  "^  lee turinir  "  went  str«jnirly  a;rainst  his  irrain.  He  I«»vetl 
the  *[uiet  antl  repjse  of  his  paintin;r-r*>3ra.  iin«l  h«^  wnui-l 
have  givf^n  all  he  possesses  1,  ♦rxc*-pt  his  brains,  to  secure  it. 
Yet  this  w«>rk  hail  to  l>e  ilone.  an^l  there  was  none  to  di»  it  but 
him>*di'.  II- prepared  a  "  lectiir»- "  ''n  Paintiii:!  and  l>»-si:jn: 
and  '-n  th*^  >tu  .Vpt^niU-r.  \^?j'j,  ma'lt:^  hi?  rir.'-t  ap|.»:'iiT;Liii;e  in 
public  at  til..-  L«  n«l'  L.  31vt;:i:ir.i»-s'  In^tituti*  l. 

TL»-  ball  Wiis  «Tuirimed.  Th'/re  wa.-  inin.v-r.si'  curi-'sitv  t..»  -i*.*.- 
him.  F» '.v  p».i'plrr  beli»rv»:«I  he  w.'uld  -iTi«*i't»-«l.  his  liiV  had  li-tn 
e<j  r^•ti^.-d :  uu-i  all  wer^  eair^-r  t'>  Q«ar  wLut  h».-  had  to  >iiv.  an-l 
WiitcL  h'.'.v  \xt'  wi.iiM  a«;'ii:it  hini.-eli'.  Tii*-v  miirht  have  1h*ii 
quit*;  »rasy.  Tli-iTe  wa.s  no  •.-hant't-  of  iiis  :a:Iin:r.  He  kn^•w  liis 
subjtM't  to<.»  Well,  and  was  tno  ci'UraiT'-ous  t"  W  "put  "li'^ii"  ii' 
thnrv  was  an v  attempt.  But  h«.- was  d'-cidt'llv  norvnu^:  v.iu 
could  see  it  in  th*.-  comers  ».»f  his  mouth.  He  Siivs  that  all  hi^s 
distresses,  huniiliati'.»n.  ai.<l  niin  ••cp-w.jed"  oc  his  mind  as  h»* 
came  on  the  platform.  There  wa^  a  dead  sil-n'^e.  and  ho  st-n-l 
stock-still.  li>»kiii;r  at  the  mass  «•!  heads  IkIip-  him.  A  r»nii;'l 
of  applause  gn^eted  him  ;  he  did  not  notii*e  it.  but.  takiiii:  i«tr 
his  s|>ectach-s,  wi{ied  th»'*m  i^arofully  fir  s«.»mf  time,  th-n  htM 
them  up  to  the  liirht  to  see  if  they  were  clear.  This  was 
finesse  to  enable  him  ti>  rec««ver  his  self-iN>sst.*s>ii»n.  Th»'n  he 
or»ened  his  lx>ok  and  bt?gan  his  lecture.  In  t^n  minutis  he 
had  got  the  ear  of  his  audi»*nce. 
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His  lectnres  on  "  Painting  and  Design  **  are  published  and 
well-known.  He  dedicated  them  to  Wordsworth.  They  are 
twelve  in  number,  are  forcibly  but  negligently  written.  Haydon 
was  too  eager  and  too  earnest  to  spread  the  truth  to  waste  time 
in  ornament,  but  he  might  have  been  more  careful  and  exact 
in  his  choice  of  words.  He  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
as  the  true  basis  of  the  arts  of  design.  He  entreats  English 
students,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  masters,  to  stay  at  home 
and  study,  for  that  we  have  in  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the 
cartoons  finer  things  than  Italy  ever  possessed  or  possesses. 
He  lays  down  sound  rules  for  their  guidance  and  instruction. 
He  maintains,  in  contradiction  to  Reynolds,  that  grandeur  of 
style  does  not  consist  in  the  omission  of  all  details,  but  in 
the  judicious  selection  of  the  leading  ones;  he  attacks  and 
refutes  Alison  and  Jefirey's  theories  of  taste,  and  he  de- 
nounces and  ridicules  what  is  called  the  "  Grand  style  "  in  art. 
"  When  you  see  an  outline  like  irrm,  that  is  *  the  grand 
style.'  When  hands  are  twistd,  heads  distorte<l,  one  leg  up 
and  the  other  so  far  removed  from  the  body  you  may  question 
if  it  will  return,  that  is  *  the  grand  style.'  AH  this  absurdity 
originated  with  Michel  Angelo,  and  although  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  excesses  of  his  admirers,  there  must  be  something 
erroneous  and  wrong  if  every  imitator  from  Goltzius  downwards 
has  been  led  to  such  extravagance." 

In  his  conclusion  on  the  first  night,  he  said,  "  If  by  my 
efibrts  I  can  advance  your  taste,  or  refine  your  feelings  for  High 
Art,  and  prove  its  connection  with  your  various  callings ;  if  I 
can  rekindle  the  lost  feeling  for  its  national  im|>ortance,  or 
prove  its  immense  value  to  manufactures ;  if  I  can  give  you  a 
deeper  insight  into  its  eternal  principles  than  can  be  gathered 
in  the  heat,  and  glare,  and  varnish  of  a  spring  exhibiti(;n,  ow^ 
of  the  great  objects  of  my  life  will  be  realised,  hut,  rememlx^r, 
nothing  will,  nothing  can  be  effectually  of  use  till  schoijls  of 
design  be  established  in  the  great  towns,  of  which  the  know- 
ledge, the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  must  l)e  the 
comer  stone,  and  High  Art  has  made  its  legitimate  impression 
in  high  quarters,  and  by  State  support  is  placed  at  tht*  least 
on  a  level  with  portrait."* 

♦  Sir  Clmrlffl  Eastlake,  in  hia  last  nddit^  as  Prcfiident  of  the  Royal  Ac;i(l<riny 
at  tlie  aimiial  dinner,  bore  witness  totlie  jrreat  change  tbeae  fk'hools  of  d«'ni;;n  had 
wrought  in  the  public  appn-viation  of  art.     "  The  ctiangc  t*»  whicli  I  alhnb*,"  he 

VOL.  I.  0 
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At  the  close,  the  audience  enthnsiastically  cheered  liim  again 
and  again,  and  &om  this  night  Haydon's  reputation  as  a  lec- 
tnrer  npon  art  was  established.  In  a  few  months  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  oflFers  of  engagements  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv, 
and  up  to  his  death  in  1>46.  had  the  greatest  difficultv  in 
selecting  without  giving  offence.  Xor  did  he  wish  to  give  up 
to«:>  much  of  his  time  to  this  labour.* 

Mr.  Ewart's  select  committee  sat  and  toijk  evidence  during 
the  session  of  I83H.  Hay  don  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
examined.  He  lai<l  his  whole  plan  for  the  founrlation  of  a 
system  of  schools  oi  design  betV^re  the  committee,  and  he  laid 
before  the  committee  also  a  plan  for  the  decoratii>n  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  series  of  great  paintings,  illnstratiniv 
the  principles  upjn  which  the  buil«ling  is  ereote«l.  and  he  pressed 
the  committee  to  urge  public  employment  fi>r  the  £n?lisfa 
painters  of  history.  In  their  report,  the  committee  adoritod 
these  views  so  lar  as  they  thought  it  advisable.  HU  plan  foi 
schools  of  design  they  fully  accepte^L 

We  must  not  leave  this  committee  without  remarking  it  was 
the  first  Parliamentary  Committt^  that  insisted  upon  calling 
before  it  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Eoval  Academv  and 
subJH«.*tini:  thnm  to  a  s«.arching  <.'ri.>ss-examiniition.  Havdon 
had  ;r<-»t  this  iusertO'l  int«.»  the  dntit.-s  i>f  the  committee.  D.trJ 
Mrlb*»um*'.  «»ii  his  .su;r'^esti«»n.  had  allowe*!  it.  'Ill*-  conduct  M 
Sir  Martin  Sh*:**.',  P.li.A.,  when  imdergoine  examination,  was 
marked  by  a  gn.-at  want  of  dignity.     His  virulent  aoaileniio 

iKii'L  "  hiid  ^KirVL  cLi»^fly  bp^i:di:  al  i-ut  >  y  t:.e  arpi"t'a:i«:.n  if  the  dn-  arts  Xn  ^\.%\ 

wit-  wii-  i:i  tills  w-i."  'Juv.  a:A  t:>  ■  r.rrT::*  i:»  »-X'.-rti'r>  H.iy-I.^n  ha-l  naiK*  t-lvr*"!! 
l'»:i."i  a  I'i  l>4-  t"  •tirry  r!.*:^  priin-ij-li.-S'-i*  Hvli  Art  !!:!■•  h>  -•'h't-K  ot*  il.-?i.m  arainsl 
i:-.;  •'..  t».rTiiin-«l  .'■T'p.^itii'n  •  r'  v.k  A-':t«:- :..io  C  «iM«'ii  -M  il.-'  Ij-a-l.-.a  Soi.Oi.il  c^f 
Iv  si_:'i :  l'':t  i'  w-  nl  1  I.;ivi-  '.-•.-  v-.  uik-.n  W  if  \\r  ii.iil  -p-k-  n  cut  Haydvin's  nameis 
tti:  :i.'a<l-ri:v  .li:.ii»  r.  s*)  "Xv-v.z  w;i{>  tht-  i-D.iuiii-.v  :i^Ai!>t  hini. — Kp.* 

•  In  liitir  •  C*-ntun- •  :"  r.ilTii- rs' tu*.  V-n.^r-  K-ijriv.  dirmi:^  Haydon  &«  » 
l»-i  tririT  '•«!  MX  in  a  tVw  i>Rt-nirtu«'n.-?  Wi-tfN.  x-  :f  h-  aou:jL:  tns.'ac-m^Tit*  on  It  t> 
iiiak-  ui'-r.ry.  N"tli-!:  J  '-an  •»•  further  fn-m  thv  tniih.  And  bt-sid-  s  tl..-  bmthi-n 
lt»-dLT-.iV'.  n.i-t:ik»*  ii-;d  111 !>.'.. r;- ■»  i v.. ■  Hii>«l'n's  mo'.iw  in  l»rt.»iur;n:j.  It  ira>  t^ 
ri.ii--  i-tj'li.*  !■.;  t!ii«'n  rn*t  ii  f.iv-  ur  •  f  Mr.  Ewarf:?C  r.imiltf.v.  so  as  ti'brinsUfi.jrt 
it  ..11  av;iii;ibl'."  rvi.it.'i«'» .  and  n-  xt  t^  put  pnrsi»>:r».  up^n  the  ii"%-.  rtiinont  t>  ^upf^rt 
ti.«-  r"'.in:.i»-n':.it;'n'i  "t"  ti.iit  «.'•  Lri.i'.l't.-.  WhvQ  Ut\d<:.:i  ha.1  >:U'Ctt.^!Ad  m  h# 
r.^  i-i-t,  Th;i:  ■/ •  *':ii"  li-I.in^'  '•S«-1.:..N.^:"  rK-sijn"  on  !>  .*wn  prin.-iplrt  ..f  iyi*uw- 
ti  ri  i:i  t).i*  i.r'vino>.  h*?  r>  L'an  t*-  -jTU'lu-i'ly  withiimw  h-iu^trlf  fpMn  iecinr.rit.  n 
..ri'f  t  •  ni'im  to  i.i-  taa»l.  wLioh  \:<-  uvv^r  ivt:  :*■  r  a-i  i:«»ar  without  uiiaff^rtid 
r^p.t.  L'.-ctiirin.'  sn  far  fp^m  Win j  a  ;rrit:tioari«n  t-»  L:p.i  w^^s  :»  civat  aii'i  painfd 
•  ff'Tt.  w):irh  i-.n'.y  a  s-rn*  o?'  duty  \*-*\  h-m  to  un«i.  rtake.  Th»*  nrmarkd  of  tli* 
br-ihrrs  K-etiirrave  <n  tliii  point  apptar  to  me.  who  kn-.w  him  well,  fc*  U.-  sinpiiariT 
uxkjen«-ioiu  and  unjiut. — Ep. 
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jealousy  and  hatred  of  Haydon  broke  out  more  than  once,  and 
could  hardly  be  restrained.  He  denounced  Haydon  as  the  cause 
of  all  mischief  in  the  art ;  he  shook  his  fist  at  him  across  the 
table ;  he  shouted  at  him,  "  There's  the  man — that's  the  man 
— that's  the  respectable  man,"  till  the  committee,  pained  and 
astounded,  stopped  proceedings  and  ordered  the  room  to  be 
cleared.  After  a  while  order  was  restored,  and  Sir  Martin  was 
directed  to  restrain  his  personalities.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hope,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  wfits  so  shocked  that  he 
writes  to  Haydon  next  day  (17th  July,  1836)  to  express  "  his 
regret  and  distress  "  at  the  "  bitterness  he  had  witnessed  dis- 
played against  him,"  and,  as  an  acceptable  consolation,  subse- 
quently begs  Haydon  to  paint  him  a  cabinet-picture.  This  was 
very  good  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  always  remember 
him  gratefully  for  it.  The  request  produced  that  exquisite 
bit  of  humour  in  painting  *  Falstaff,'  now  at  Deepdene,  and 
which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  admired  so  much. 

The  violence  of  Sir  Martin  Shee  did  the  Academy  no  good. 
The  committee  began  then  to  suspect  there  was  more  behind 
the  curtain  than  even  Haydon  had  revealed.  But  their  report, 
in  Haydon's  opinion,  erred  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  It 
certainly  does  deal  gently  with  the  proved  abuses  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  but  the  moderation  of  the  report  serves  the  more 
strongly  to  expose  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  academicians 
to  any  measure  having  in  it  one  particle  of  the  substance  or 
spirit  of  real  reform.  But  unquestionably  one  result  of  the 
labours  of  this  committee  was  the  immediate  uprising  of  our 
"  schools  of  design  "  under  Haydon's  vigorous  touch,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  1811.* 

Before  the  close  of  .the  year  1831),  the  insolvency  of  Lord 
Audley  (who  had  given  Haydon  two  commissions)  involved  the 
painter  once  more  in  serious  embarrassments.  I  always  know 
what  is  coming  when  I  read  in  his  journals  such  entries  as — - 

♦  If  our  schools  of  design,  which  Haydon  succeeiled  in  getting  established  at 
this  period,  have  not  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  he  formed  of  them,  the 
blame  is  not  his,  but  first  that  of  the  c-entral  authority  in  London,  which 
thwjirted,  vexed,  and  crossed  him  while  ho  lived,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dea<l  used 
its  influence  to  obtain  a  departure  from  his  judicious  rules.  A  competent  autho- 
rity writes  to  n»e  recently,  as  follows:—**  Schools  of  design  have  not  done  what 
was  expected  from  them,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  they  have  been  led  into  a 
wrong  road  by  the  teacliing  of  South  Kensington,  which  hiis  encouraged  an 
exaggerated  mechanical  [»recision  of  finish,  instead  of  designing  on  the  large  and 
true  principles  such  as  your  father  would  have  insisted  on." — Ed. 
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1.76  MEMOIR  OF 

".?'.»rh   AuiTTiiit.     <  >nt    the   'whiilr   -lay   in  litter    |»ocTiiiiii] 
lirtM'i'!.     ^T:rtV.rr-*l  iiil  mv  i  i*!  aizonies  i-t  t«>rtiire." 

••  >*-m.  ."th.     Worke*!.  l-nt  in  aironv." 

<  »i:  >-pt'^-ml>*r  ■■th  lit?  was  iiTTO«te«l  while  at  broakiast  \\'\\ 
iH.  I  r'*ni»-Tnl»-r  tht-  mi'mimr  wmU  ;  ;he  t:mi«i  rinir :  th*-  ;iUtv!\ 
un«^"in*'-rn :  Tii»*  lijiian^'inir  "i  liis  <p<>'n  t.n  thv  •-«Li:t-  i-i  hi^  t-ni 
th»*  Ahi-jit-r  ill  th»>  luiil :  ;in«i  thr  *t-rvant  •••■mii-i:  in  ^\ith.  •" 
vmi  i.l»-:\>i»*.  <\r.  3Ir.  *  >mith  '  wisiies  t.i  -*:^  v.-ii."  L  -liail  'i< 
l"i»r'^«-t  rhf'  ••xjin^ssinn  i»t  j»ain  that  passrii  I'V^-r  iii<  :;km- 
h**  I'M-i**  ;in<l  It'tt  the  ri"»ni,  imt  vti-ntiirinir  T'»  h.M.k  iOiv  ..t  \\ 
fhiMn^n  in  the  !;ii*e.  ••'iV-il  yrair  m«tthi.-r  1  liuVf  'jrou*.'  fnt."  i 
sftjil.  sivlly  :  that  wa?  nil.  In  :i  K'W  minute^  we  ^iawiiini  -lriv< 
aw:iy  in  a  hiw/kney  -•••arh.  ;u.'«''»mpanit*'l  ny  two  uit-n.  ••n».-  -ittu: 
on  The  1m»x.     He  rr*niainefl  in  i»ri.'k»u  till  riie  17th  Xi.vi-mK-r. 

'*  Wliat  a  rii:ht  it  is !"  lie  writer*  in  his  -onmal  i*_-r  thv  'iiiv 
hi«»  arre^it.  '*  It  is  wnn«i«:*rtul  !ii»w  my  health  iui*l  inv  -Ir: 
Man'«i.  tiM>.  i»i  j>rf->erve«l.  But.  trnstin;:  in  Gm<1.  I  havo  not  "i 
lejt^t  'l'»iil»t  lit  'Mm-iniT  my  irnat  "hiert — a  vote  oi  monev  I'l 
art  ainl  j»erhaps  i  -^hall  then  -ink  wit hv nit  ta^tin;r  its  tniit-^ 
He  .Ijrl  Ml,  Tcio  -iiirely. 

*  >!i   th«'    ITih    Nt'Vt*inln'r  he  was  airain   brMr.i.^ht    Ir,:-  r-   ri 

rieJ"l\i'nT   '  '"Mrt.        I'h'Te    \\as    ?ln    ♦iftpusitinn.       !S'>t    a    t;i:.-^Tr- 

wii-:  .!-k"«-'!.   ivA  h'*  wa-*  'li^Ji'harjiMl  :"*.rthwith.* 

It  \\\\<  oil  \\\\<  '-.r^M^inn  "t"  iiis  ri-ii-ase  that  his  kiiiil  rVi.-i. 
tin-  l")-»w.iLfv  i 'iiiMie-«  '-r  Surherlainl.  «h't'V.-  up  t.-  th*-  ii.  !>.• 
^'•all.       lUfV'hin    iiail    n<.t    y.  r    arriv-ci.     \\"h.-n   ii--    i-'V^j.-i    x\ 

()ilch'"»«»    llJJ'l     eolh^'I.     he    Wl*.r.-    t.'     l.e;J:i'T    hef  wiir  n    -Lv    C;:II 

^'S-\\\\  t'»  f'lirKr  in  ••  "tate."'  Slir-  ilr.,\i'  up  the  noxt  <iiv  in  li 
r-o  1 1  rf  /'■a  r  r  i ;  I  tr»' , ;  I  r. '  1  w  i  T 1 1 : 1 1 1  t  h »-  ni  a  iri.  i  tl  t'-i^-i:  r»  -  « .t' « 1  r.  i  -al  ?t  a  t  e  a  i 
f».'ii«l    ii-i  a  loTi;:;  vi<iT,       I'r.ris.L''   XWr  uiliter  aliil   ^prili;^    she  v»ec 

*  A-  fi   .fi' r-ij.*  Tl  'if  til'-   fiiri'-Mfi   ft'i'-'TiwriMiH  lr-t{<r-<  wlii-li    wx    iic'r.  iit:iM 
n-  :i  I'd  ll:i;.fl'-ii,  rln-  f"li.irt  itiu', '-'i'-  tf  thf-  li  f»i*i  vi'«Njit  niid  <ii>::ii.stiii<>-,  ni  i\ 

|.ririf''l.     'Ill-    t\uU'   in  rlr<-   l.itli  >»  j»t«  inl-'r,  I*<:J»»,  uinl  tin- iKi>tiiiark    •M'l.v,'- 

**  i.Mni«.ii,  i:.ih  .s-j.T.  : "...I. 

'■  .Ml"'\    II     t'l  «'ll    MM   fill*    thi-  i-iilili<.  think-  th.it   v»iii  ar*'  i'ii«<  i.f  •}■• 
iniii-  1'  "'-r      in  I.ii^'nil,   I'lit    vi'M    iv   :i   \\\7.\  yi<Ml-r(«r-ii>i;hini'   tii'.i.w      ,f  • 
ii'.tliiii.'     Mil  ■■fi/li»  1'-  l«-    I  nt  tfi  tii»-  tii':i'iinill  a-  .tii  iinj»<ivt..r. 

•■  I  li' I-    ii.. 'ii.-  will  l.i     uiniil*'i  with  y.-u      Tii-- «nl\  -ul»Mij|t;un-  ?*i  ■:  s,*;   ■■ 

•■..M       I'l'-.    •■   I     '.     n    1      '■■   I'lii  •  h:!**''    1    I'T'-iHII    tn    -\\  i  i-j^    th«'   "IPrrtS. 

••  A  Har.r, 

•  /■--  r.  I;  II. \^  tin-.."  *■'.>:  :■.■ 
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sionally  sent  her  carriage  up  of  her  own  accord,  to  wait  at  our 
door,  as  if  she  was  in  the  house.  It  was  all  she  could  afford  to 
do,  and  she  thought  it  would  at  least  give  Haydon  credit  with 
his  tradesmen.  This  was  amiable  and  good  of  her;  but 
Haydon  wanted  employment,  not  credit. 

1'he  year  18t-J7,  and,  in  fact,  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
up  to  the  last,  seem  to  have  been  fairly  free  from  those  heart- 
breaking pecuniary  anxieties  which  had  so  distressed  him  since 
1823 — seven  times  arrested,  four  times  imprisoned  and  ruined, 
and  five  of  his  children  killed,  for  to  explain  their  deaths  by  any 
other  cause  than  the  mental  anxieties  of  their  mother  during 
these  years  would  be  incorrect — Haydon  yet  came  out  of  the 
struggle  in  1837,  strong  in  health,  and  firm  in  his  determination 
to  carry  his  points. 

This  was  the  only  bit  of  selfishness  about  him.  Everything 
but  the  education  of  his  children,  and  everybody  belonging  to 
him,  was  sacrificed  to  this  effort  to  turn  the  minds  of  the 
nobility  and  the  people  towards  High  Art  and  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  educational  value  of  art.  It  was  a  great  public 
object,  I  admit ;  but  when  a  man  has  a  great  public  and  pro- 
fessional object  like  that  in  view,  and  one  so  difficult  to  attain, 
he  ought  not,  unless  he  be  independent  of  his  profession,  and  can 
provide  for  his  family,  to  risk  "  giving  hostages  to  fortune  "  by 
marriage. 

Haydon  opens  the  new  year  (1837)  by  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance with  Mr.  Poulett-Thompson,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  upon  his  mismanagement  of  the  London  School  of 
Design.  Mr.  Ewart  had  told  Haydon  that  all  was  going  wrong  ; 
that  Poulett-Thompson  was  making  an  "  Academy  job  "  of  the 
whole  thing ;  and  the  only  course  left  was  to  start  an  opposi- 
tion school.  With  his  usual  habit  of  taking  his  buU  fairly  by 
the  horns,  Haydon,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  went  off  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  sought  out 
Mr.  Poulett-Thompson  in  his  room. 

"  I  told  him,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  had  heard  a  resolution  had 
been  passed  that  no  student  would  be  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Design  unless  he  signed  a  declaration  that  ho  would  not 
practise  history,  portrait,  landscape,  or  sculpture.  He  denied 
it  and  said,  *  Who  has  been  telling  you  these  stories  ? '  '  But 
has  it  been  passed  ?  '  I  asked.  No  answer.  I  told  him  I  heard 
it  was  resolved  the  study  of  the  figure  was  not  necessary? 
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was  not  to  min,  but  to  improye  the  Groyemment  School  of 
Design  at  Somerset  House,  by  drawing  their  students  away, 
and  thus  giying  the  Council  a  sharp  lesson,  that  if  they  wished 
to  exist  they  must  enter  into  competition  with  the  Sayille  House 
School,  when  the  Sayille  House  Committee  intended  to  reduce 
their  fees,  extend  their  system  of  instruction,  and  draw  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  neyer 
again  retire.  Then,  the  Sayille  House  School  might  be  closed 
or  not,  as  seemed  best. 

The  Board  of  Trade  rose  to  the  "  fly  **  so  artfully  flung,  and 
gorged  it.  The  first  thing  they  seem  to  haye  done  was  to  get 
some  of  their  own  friends  elected  into  the  Committee  of  the 
new  school,  whether  or  not  to  neutralise  Haydon  and  his  party 
I  cannot  say,  but  if  not,  at  least  to  learn  the  projects  and 
organisation  of  the  enemy,  so  that  these  might  be  successfully 
imported  or  balanced  by  Somerset  House.  And  thus  the  ob- 
structiye  policy  of  the  Goyemment  in  their  School  of  Design, 
and  their  effort  to  preyent  the  mechanic  from  being  educated 
as  an  artist,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  more  artistically 
educated,  and  led  to  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  hostile 
committee  of  a  riyal  school  of  design  sitting  at  Sayille  House, 
and  including  among  its  members  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  official  supporter  against  Haydon  of  the  Acade- 
mical Council  of  the  school  at  Somerset  House,  the  President 
of  the  Koyal  Academy  and  official  antagonist  of  Haydon  upon 
art,  and,  lastly,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  supporter  in  Parliament 
of  the  Royal  Academy  as  against  Haydon,  all  three  officially 
associating  with  and  sitting  with  Haydon  in  the  same  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  took  the  lead,  and  following  his  lead  in 
opposition  to  their  own  academicians  and  their  own  School  of 
Design.  It  was  as  pretty  a  comedy  as  eyer  was  played.  The 
object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  getting  named  to  this  committee 
may  at  least  be  safely  assumed.  But,  with  all  his  practised 
experience,  it  does  not  appear  he  put  Haydon  down,  or  carried 
measures  against  him. 

The  Sayille  House  School  flourished  exceedingly.  It  drew 
students  from  all  quarters.  But  the  greatest  good,  and  the 
one  it  aimed  at,  it  did  effectually.  It  forced  the  Goyemment 
School  at  Somerset  House  to  compete  for  existence.  As  a 
counter  attraction  to  Haydon's  female  model,  the  Somerset 
House  School  introduced  a  male  as  well  as  a  female  model,  and 


H'/'i4^  *tii;   frirtafrf-  rJfcTilliT  kt^nsK  z^*^ii  r«rn«rei  i2**ir   f- 

ri:,'/'-T»/tron«  r^r^Utiona.  till  «(  fea^tii.  ia  I<.'->.  E-fcji.m  AOfi  ii« 
int^ifU,  iinfi'iTt^  itifriT  ch'Vct  fnilT  irt-ilzie:-  an?!  :i>r  ^•nr:#rr?rt 

'>ff  t/,  f>iirihuT;rh  aiwi  OUi*gow  in  -jri-rr  t*j  r.iistr  jit»Ii-*  fc^lin;: 
on  th*:  aiihyj/rt.  ff^  met  with  an  ezniiHsiikstii^  rr^^^ptii^i.  An-l. 
ofi  Uitv'ih'/  iV'/itUfi'l,  ^T^'i-!?'^!  into  En^LiL»i  in*!  ^  iiini«=n^>^i  hi? 
/•ri*'i*/Jr'  i;,  fav'inr  of  *^:\i^mjU  of  de^iini  in  th»r  pr -vintTina-  He  l€t> 
f  lif'i  to  fzTfr^^UA  s%xuVu'.Ti*'fT!K  iii  Mini  :Li»>t«=rr.LiTrrp«>»LI>he*ls.  Hull. 
^\tiWi*-\*\,  N^-»/airttl<?,  I>:ic'e^er.  an»i  ^rl-^:  where,  ^ind  ?uc»nes«fiiliv 
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iin\fr''»'^''\  nitf*u  all  the  va^^t  imp(/rtance  to  our  manuikcnires  of 
«/*ufi'l  know|/'d;re  of  the  prineiples  of  art  and  desiirn.  He  was 
huiK'/l  with  enthiMii&nrn  wherever  he  appeare^L  and  his  lecture 
/I rev*  v;i-<t  iiw\i('Jif'/;H  and  were  Iwtene^l  to  and  enj«>ye«l  bv  the 
k'-'fi.  ifit/'ll'-^jtual  [i^rople  of  the  north.  Before  I'-arin^  I^Hd- 
hiir/li  i\t*:  riiiJoHophi^'^il  S^/riety  of  £<liLbiir:^h  ♦-nU-rtaine*!  him 
tti  ;i  jiuhji/'  flihUf-r,  In  a  letter  to  his  sist»-r  of  thtf  27th  April. 
I/'.'J7,  Im-  <ilh^h*H  to  it  casually: — "The  dinner  V.njk  phiee  <»i. 
Hill iif 'lay  :  Mr.  Lothian  in  the  chair,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Linnie  on  hi- 
hit,  I  on  liin  ri^'lit,  Jin^l  alK>ijt  110  of  the  leading  r»*form«:'rs  in 
lvli/ilHir;di  nia'h:  up  the  company.  My  health  was  projmsc-*! 
hy  Mr.  lioiliifin  in  the  n*^atest  sjM;**ch  of  the  kind  1  ever  hea^l, 
xhoif,  t^rH*',  to  the  |K>int,and  true.  Had  you  heanl  and  seen  its 
r<'r<  plion,  you  wouhl  not  have  for^ottr-n  it.  Cheering, shout in;r, 
llu//llin^^  iin<l  waving  of  handkercliiffs.  Lothian,  I  thought, 
munf  \ii'  II  jrri'jit  favourite,  for  they  know  too  little  of  me.  Bi;t 
hImii  I  ^rni  up  I  was  met  with  HUch  a  stomi  of  applaiLse,  it  was 
ijuili*   live  niinut.eM  before  it  subsided.     I  was  <leeply  affected. 

I  eould  not  speak,  'j'lien  tln*y  cluHTcd  me  again  and  again, 
find  lit  liiMt  my  head  (deared  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  dashed  at 
it.  A niMfig  nlhiT  tilings,  I  told  them  this  dinner  showed  they 
at  h'liMf  enniprehi'nd('(l  me,  my  object,  and  my  motives.  They 
I'i'h  Hull  my  object  in  exposing  the  Academy  in  1812  was  nt«t 

II  p« 'I I \,  personal  objtM't,  was  luA  upon  personal, but  ujwm  public' 
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grounds  and  on  public  principle.  They  saw  a  system  which 
embedded  mediocrity  for  Ufe  in  power,  and  without  respon- 
sibility ;  a  system  which  had  enabled  inferior  men  like  Far- 
rington  to  baffle  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  like  Sir  Martin  Shee 
to  pass  over  the  illustrious  head  of  David  Wilkie ;  a  system 
which  had  harassed  Barry,  Opie,  West,  Martin,  and  myself, 
and  tried  to  suppress  our  particular  art  Such  a  system  so 
constituted  was  essentially  defective,  and  must  be  reformed. 
It  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Ejngdom  in 
art,  and  destructive  of  the  independence  of  artists."  * 

Haydon's  success  as  a  public  lecturer  was  certainly  unpre- 
cedented. The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  originality  of  his 
style,  the  simplicity  of  his  explanations,  and  the  readiness  with 
which,  with  a  piece  of  white  chalk,  he  dashed  out  on  a  black 
board  the  human  figure,  a  head,  a  limb,  or  any  part  of  the 
human  form,  delighted  his  audiences,  while  the  inimitable 
way  in  which  he  leaned  over  his  reading-desk  and  took  them 
into  his  confidence,  and  threw  good  stories,  fresh  from  life,  into 
his  "lecture,"  doubled  its  impression,  and  made  him  a  pro- 
digious favourite.  His  manner  was  natural,  his  voice  clear  and 
musical,  his  delivery  rapid  and  impassioned,  and  the  evident 
sincerity  with  which  he  drove  home  what  he  called  "  the  naked 
truth,"  completely  carried  his  audience  with  him.  Force  of 
character  and  elevation  of  mind,  coupled  with  such  courage 
and  sincerity,  always  maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  any  body 
of  men.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  north  of  England  the 
audience  sometimes  would  spring  to  their  feet  like  one  man, 
and  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  At  another  time,  their  intense 
silence  was  painful  as  they  listened  to  him  appealing  to  their 
nobler  qualities  by  condemning  their  defects,  denouncing  their 
worship  of  wealth,  their  idolatry  of  greed  and  gain,  and  telling 
them  they  so  sunk  their  nobler  feelings  in  their  struggle  for 
gold,  that  intellect,  character,  and  service  in  England  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  wealth ;  and  yet  when  they  had 
got  it,  they  had  no  knowledge  how  to  apply  it  to  nobler  pur- 
poses than  to  try  and  make  more !  Then  urging  them  to  strive 
to  rise  above  this,  he  would  entreat  them  to  seek  to  combine 

♦  It  was  on  this  occasion  of  his  vwit  to  Scotland  that  ho  went  down  to  Holyrood 
at  midnight,  having  bril)ed  the  housekeeper  to  let  him  go  up  alone  to  Queen 
Mary's  room,  by  the  staircase  Ruthven  and  Darnley  crept  upon  the  night  of  their 
murder  of  Rizzio.  Tliis  is  like  Byron  touching  the  keen  edge  of  a  yataghan,  and 
paying,  "  I  should  like  to  know  tile  feelings  of  a  murderer.*' — Ed. 
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historical  commissions  mightily  pleased  Haydon,  for  they 
shewed  what  he  had  always  asserted,  that  the  English  people 
had  feeling  for  High  Art,  that  is,  historic,  poetic,  and  ideal  art, 
though  neither  the  Groyemment  nor  the  nobility  would  admit 
the  fact,  or  seek  to  develope  the  feeling,  and  the  Academicians 
were  incapable. 

Yet,  with  all  his  success  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  foresaw 
great  dangers.  He  felt  and  predicted  that  if  the  schools  of 
design  were  ever  made  part  and  parcel  of  an  official  system  of 
education,  they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  drawing- 
schools,  subordinate,  and  of  little  effect.  "  Schools  of  design,** 
I  find  him  writing,  ^  should  be  separate,  independent,  and  dis- 
tinct, on  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of  the  human  figure 
is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  in  art,"  and  that  ^  any  school  of 
design  where  this  principle  is  not  the  basis  will  faiL"  He 
complained  that  lecturing  disturbed  his  mind,  and  he  ques- 
tioned very  much  if  the  effect  of  his  twelve  lectures,  with  all 
the  ability  and  learning  he  expended  on  them,  was  not  "  small " 
compared  with  that  "  of  one  great  picture."  But  the  work  had 
to  be  done  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it,  or  would  do 
it,  but  himself,  and  he  never  shrunk  from  a  duty  because  it 
was  irksome.  The  first  question  he  asked  in  every  town  was, 
"  Have  you  a  school  of  design  ?  "  The  almost  invariable  reply 
was,  "  No,  we  have  not ; "  or,  "  Yes,  we  have ;  but  it  is  not 
open."  Then  he  would  set  to  work  and  get  together  a  com- 
mittee, and  establish  or  re-establish,  as  the  case  might  be, 
send  them  down  casts  from  the  antique,  and  get  them  quickly 
to  work  on  the  study  of  the  human  form.  To  all  classes  he 
pointed  out  the  vast,  the  vital  importance  of  scientific  knowledge 
of  design — founded  on  a  knowledge  of  form,  colour,  light,  and 
shadow — to  success  in  manufacture ;  and  how,  without  this 
knowledge,  the  time  would  speedily  come  when  English  manu- 
factures must  be  driven  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
those  who  possess  that  knowledge  plus  their  cheap  labour.* 

♦  It  ifl  amusing  now.  in  1875,  forty  years  after  Haydon's  provincial  lahonrs,  to 
read  the  addrt-stjes  of  our  public  men  upon  the  want  of  our  knowledge  of  design, 
as  if  it  were  a  new  diiicovery.  Haydon,  as  we  see,  predicted  all  that  has  come  to 
pass  seventy  years  ago,  and  Liboured  all  his  life  to  try  and  prevent  it  by  securing 
for  our  workmen  a  scientific  e<luc.ition  in  the  principles  of  their  craft.  And  his 
reward  is,  never  now  to  be  mentioned  by  our  public  speakers,  who  give  all  the 
CTe<lit  for  the  foundation  of  our  schools  of  design  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  whose  services  to  Englisli  art  were  great  indeed,  but  who,  never* 
tbeless,  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  1840,  by  which  time  Haydon  had  get 
our  schools  of  design  at  work. — Ed. 
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the  violence  of  his  anger  may  easily  be  understood  and  ex- 
cused.   This — 

"  Playing  the  monse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  taint,  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat," 

compelled  him  to  appear  to  the  public  as  irrationally  suspicious. 
Yet,  if  he  had  consented  to  sit  quietly  at  home,  art  and  design 
might  have  been  thrown  back  another  fifty  years.  Besides,  the 
proved  inefficiency  of  academical  teaching  was  ample  justifi- 
cation for  his  action,  to  say  nothing  of  their  present  motive. 

And  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  motive,  any  more 
than  about  the  action  of  the  Academy  over  this  question  of 
schools  of  design.  Their  object  was  to  render  the  scheme 
inefficient  by  making  it  subservient  to  the  Academical  teach- 
ing. It  is  true  that  Haydon  succeeded  in  spite  of  them,  and 
founded  independent  schools,  for  which  they  now  seek  to  claim 
credit.  But  their  real  position  from  1804  to  1842  was  this: 
they  denied  the  necessity  for  the  artist  or  artisan  to  learn  to 
draw  the  human  figure ;  they  refused  permission  to  the  artisan 
to  do  so,  and  they  protested  that  pattern  draughtsmen  had  no 
need  of  such  knowledge.  If  they  believed  in  these  opinions, 
what  can  be  thought  of  their  sagacity  ?  and  if  they  advanced 
them  without  believing  in  them,  what  trust  can  be  placed  in  a 
body  of  men  capable  of  such  deceit  ?  This  is  their  dilemma. 
Their  friends  may  attribute  their  opposition  to  Haydon  to 
wilfulness,  or  to  want  of  comprehension  and  foresight,  but 
surely  that  is  the  extent  of  their  choice,  for  no  one  attempts 
to  deny  their  determined  opposition  to  Haydon.  Reform  is  in 
aU  things  a  long  and  laborious  work,  and  great  allowance  is 
due  to  the  difficulties;  "but  none,"  says  Arnold,  "for  the 
dishonest  spirit  which  creates  difficulties  when  it  cannot  find 
them,  and  exaggerates  them  when  it  can !  " 

The  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
quickly  and  prosperously  for  Haydon  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
actively  employed  with  his  schools  of  design,  and  was  never 
arrested.  Under  pressure  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  flew  from 
town  to  town — the  speed  of  the  railroad  suited  the  man — 
lecturing,  talking,  persuading,  and  labouring  in  every  quarter 
to  impress  the  inhabitants  with  the  importance  to  our  manu- 
factures of  the  scientific  knowledge  by  designers  of  form, 
colour,  light,   and  shadow,  as  the  basis  of  true  design,  and 
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ill  tlif'  excellence  and  corefahiesF  of  whiuh  bH  defdgs  «xid 
iiiuimiu(TtiiTe  uiSAureillT  reflt.  He  c<iii(*eived  the  idttt  of  a 
i'ederutioL  od'  towiif^  m  iiivoiir  oi  flulidolf  <jd  desi^iL  He  kisci. 
I  lind.  k«]TT  uj*  UB  active  priTate  ttorreRUcmdeiioe  wztli  the 
Prime  MiniHtei,  Lord  jUelbouiiie. 

I^jiore  tlie  Se«fli(iii  «rf'  3S.'»8  dewed.  Hayddiu  tkrcmph  Mi. 
Hume  <tiiouirii  deleuted  V»y  Sir  lidbert  I'eel  on  u  divisiain  jrynm. 
tiieii'  immediate  motion »,  liroiurlit  the  House  to  claim  it*  Ti^iX 
to  cttU  at  wiL  lor  a  return  of  the  ''  ref.mjitf'  and  exjieDdimre  of 
tlie  iioyal  Aeademy,"  tiiou^L  tlie  lixrbt  waf  to  lie  '^exerciaed 
witL  di'iereiiioii.''  Sir  Koliert  I'eeJ  (ady  efl(ta}ied  defeat  by  «©- 
eediiig  tluB  jioint.  I'iitf  result  Haydon  regrarded  its  rear 
imjiortaut,  as  it  destroyed  iar  ever  tLe  assumed  **  jOTTftrr  "  of 
the  lioyal  Academy,  and  estuLlisLed  tiie  ri^Lt  i£  Parliament 
tt»  call  iur  a  return  of  its  exjienditure  and  aooc»Tmt&.  In  Lis 
journal  for  tldf^  Session,  lie  als(»  nc*tiees  tbe  repeal  ihi*  year  \i 
one  jiart  (»f  the  law  oi'  arbitrary  arrest  fcff  delrt^  frcim  vliici  he 
Lad  suflered  so  crufily.  **  Ilie  law  wLioL  enabled  a  rejitile  to 
enter  your  bouse  withc»ut  notic^e  and  drarr  yc»u  eren  from  your 
bed  ifci  ab(»liedied :  it  i>  only  a  st^j»  tc»  tie  final  abctlitian  of 
arrest  even  ui  execution.  1  bare  be]y»f«d  1.0  tbi*  desiiv^l 
'»bje(.t."  Early  in  ]  vi:'  Hay<']»L  l»a<iel  binist.-h"  witb  a  df>i^ 
f'»r  a  }Vel^i.>L  ni'.»ijunj''ijt.  Hi?  wa?.  a  frraiii  i-Jeit,  a  u-mpl^^- 
d» -^v.-rat'-]  wiib  jiuiLtini'--  (-f  Nilsi^LV  Ti«:'i'»riis.  an-l  jtctrtr,ux>  oi 
hU  c'.JJea;ruf^fc^  aid  r-.'»iiimaLdrrii.  and  in  tbe  centre  a  single 
rtatue  oi'  tbe  man-  inscTil^o^'^. 

'•  A  iii-Jc  l«;idv  w:iii  a  ii-irhr*-  in-iLr:.'' 

'J 'be  j.Jaij  "wa*  r'-jtj^'t^^l  as  -  t-.K' •> 'S^tly,"  and  ibe  pK-sc-nt  ili*- 
pr'>j.»'>rtj"jj'.-^i  <*-»]uiijl  j»ut  uj»  instra-L 

A^^  »s'>f^ji  a-  the  !^-a«y»ri  «.»f  1S:>.'  was  »'ver,  Havdi'D  hurrit-«l  !*> 
iiri>>y«f)-*  ioT  u  w'.-*.'k  t-»  sket<*b  tbe  field  ^»i  W'aterb**.  and  s*! 
ii**X  a  bufkjrn^urjd  fur  bis  Liverp-.-J  picture,  ibe  si;rbt 
«;l  l'»iU-ii*V  al>/ ie.  tbe  quiet  f'-^-lusion  «•!  bis  summer  hous»\ 
tb<r  hileji''e  oi  .Vijtw<.-ri»,  tb»/  2r«»Men  ?plendi.»ur  i»f  its  altars*  the 
l/'yvK-r  of  it^  |;ictiir''S  affec-tei  bim  deeply.  '•  I  think  I  will 
v^iliU'  b'T*-,"  b<' wriU'S.  How  curious  this  idea  of  re{ii:»se  is  jy* 
oM«'j*  ill  the  ijjind-j  of  active  an'l  ambitious  men!  '•  Dut  lor 
thin  <'ijrvrd  d'-^ire  of  jrlon,"  wrote  Freileric  the  Great,  "I 
uMwn*  voii  I  hhoiiM  think  only  of  mv  tranquillity.** 
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Haydon  returned  home,  soon  forgot  his  longings  for  a 
tranquil  life,  worked  hard  at  his  picture  until  October,  and 
then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  went  down 
and  spent  three  days  with  the  old  Hero  at  Walmer.  The  picture 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  November  and  sent  home.  It  is  a 
fine  picture :  the  expression  of  the  Duke  very  beautiful  in  its 
age,  its  power,  and  its  simplicity,  and  without  that  silly 
simper  most  portraits  give  him.  He  looks  like  "an  aged 
eagle  just  tottering  on  his  perch." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Haydon  delivers  a  fresh  course  of 
lectures  in  Leeds  and  the  North,  and  records  that  he  finds  a 
strong  feeling  for  Truth  in  Art  spreading  rapidly  among  the 
provinces.  "  The  importance  of  High  Art,"  he  says,  "  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt."  He  notes  that  at  Hull  he  was 
begged  to  get  casts  of  the  Theseus  and  Hissus ;  that  his 
schools  of  design  generally,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Academy  to  "  burke  "  the  whole  scheme,  promise  well,  and  that 
all  things  are  tending  "to  gradually  fit  the  next  generation 
for  expecting,  and  being  able  to  relish  better  things." 

In  short,  the  general  result  by  1840  was  satisfactory.  He 
had  carried  one  of  his  objects,  the  establishment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  central  school  of  design  in  London,  though  its 
management,  at  present,  was  not  what  he  desired,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing,  and  in  reviving,  schools  of  design  in 
our  principal  provincial  and  manufacturing  towns,  on  his  own 
plans,  and  he  had,  by  his  lectures  and  personal  influence, 
roused  the  people  to  the  importance  of  design  to  manufacture, 
and  to  the  value  of  art  and  design  in  the  "feducation  of  all 
classes.  It  had  taken  him  thirty  years  of  hard  struggling,  but 
he  had  done  it  at  last,  and  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  by 
means  and  in  a  manner  he  long  thought  hopeless.  But  "  he 
that  considereth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh 
to  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."  It  is  the  wise  man  who  makes 
more  opportimities  than  he  finds.  Yet  let  us  not  forget  to 
give  a  share  of  the  merit  where  it  is  due.  It  was  the  imre- 
formed  Parliaments  Haydon  could  not  interest.  With  the 
reformed  Parliament  of  1832  he  found  a  fresh  class  of  men, 
keen,  intellectual,  and  energetic,  who  saw,  and  quickly  ap- 
preciated what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  they  helped  him 
heartily.  To  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Wyse,  Haydon 
was  under  the  greatest  obligation,  nor  should  Lord  Melbourne 
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chancellor.  Dr.  Shattleworth,  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  with 
marked  distinction.  The  vice-chancellor  placed  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  his  disposal,  and  brought  crowded  audiences  to 
hear  his  six  lectures.  It  was  a  great  and  deserved  success,  and 
did  honour  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  those  who  received 
Haydon  with  such  liberality.  He  spoke  of  his  reception  at 
Oxford  ever  after  in  warm  terms  of  grateful  recollection. 

But  the  chief  business  of  his  life  in  these  years,  over  and 
above  all  this  arduous  work,  was  with  his  plan  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Haydon's  plan,  from  its  first 
conception  by  him  in  1812,  had  been  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  building  is  erected,  and  to  seek  for  accept- 
able examples  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Then  he  proposed 
the  painters  be  selected,  and  placing  one  man  at  the  head  of 
all,  give  to  each  painter  a  certain  space,  which  he  should  be 
required  to  fill  with  the  illustrations  of  the  particular  principle 
allotted  to  him. 

For  example,  he  proposed  to  give  one  man  anarchy,  another 
man  despotism,  another  democracy,  and  so  on  ;  subjects 
selected  with  the  view  to  show  how  the  English  people  have 
known  to  combine  the  greatest  security  to  property  with  the 
greatest  freedom  of  action.  This  was  Haydon's  plan — a  simple 
and  complete  one,  and  assuredly  the  one  calculated  to  produce 
a  series  of  works  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  But,  unhappily, 
this  was  beyond  our  nobility.  It  went  too  far  for  them,  and, 
moreover,  it  involved  a  style  of  art  they  did  not  understand, 
and  did  not  approve  of  because  they  did  not  imderstand. 

However,  in  1841  a  Fine  Arts  Committee  was  appointed  to  » 
consider  this  particular  matter.  Haydon  from  the  first  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  hopes  of  it.  Mr.  Ewart's  Com- 
mittee had  disappointed  him.  And  his  experience  of  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  on  matters  of  Fine  Art,  and  from  which 
professional  painters,  the  only  men  who  know  anything  of  the 
subject,  are  necessarily  excluded,  was  not  satisfactory.  I  re- 
member his  saying,  "It  will  end  as  Lord  Grey  said,  *in  a 
gigantic  job.' " 

We  have  followed  his  career  now  from  the  days  when  he 
used  to  talk  with  Lord  Mulgrave  over  the  absence  of  decoration 
in  our  public  buildings  to  those  when,  in  1812,  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  and  sketehed  the  plan  of  a  pictorial  decoration  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  plan  just  given,  down  through  all 
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Had  he  written  it,  we  may  depend  he  would  have  left  some- 
thing the  ineffable  nonentities  would  never  have  forgotten  so 
long  as  they  lived,  and  have  kept  them  in  memory  after  death. 
Luckily  for  them  they  broke  his  great  heart  and  killed  him 
before  he  put  together  his  accumulated  experiences.  I,  for  one, 
have  always  regretted  this  ;  for,  judging  from  one  or  two  frag- 
ments he  has  left,  the  new  letter  would  certainly  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  exposure,  refutation,  and  invective.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  like  it  on  art  or  in  literature  since  the  days 
of  Bentley  and  Boyle ;  it  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

But  Haydon  subdued  his  feelings,  and  went  on  with  what 
easel-work  he  had  upon  hand.  Hearing  at  length  the  com- 
mittee held  the  notion  that  fresco  would  be  preferable  to  oil 
painting  for  the  new  Houses,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  English  oil  painters  could  not  "draw  well 
enough  to  work  in  fresco ; "  that  "  fresco  "  was  not  their 
** element,"  and  that  "Cornelius  and  the  German  painters 
accustomed  to  fresco  "  must  be  "  sent  for,"  he  became  indig- 
nant. "  Here,"  he  says,  "  are  the  patrons  of  art  in  England 
now  asking  for  the  Germans  to  come  over  and  execute  *  great 
works '  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  because,  as  they  allege, 
the  English  painters  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  Who  is  to 
blame  if  the  English  painters  cannot  execute  great  works? 
Who  was  it  that  left  poor  Barry  to  live  and  die  in  poverty 
and  want  because  he  painted  great  works  ?  Who  declined  to 
support  Keynolds  in  history,  drove  Opie  into  portrait,  left 
Fuseli  to  live  by  the  print-sellers,  and  refused  to  encourage 
either  Hilton  or  Etty?  Who  allowed  me  to  be  ruined  and 
imprisoned  and  my  school  destroyed,  because  I  would  paint 
*  great  works,'  and  dared  to  tell  them  that  great  works  should 
be  executed  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Who  has  pressed 
down  the  genius  of  England  by  buying  nothing  but  small 
works  and  foreign  '  specimens '  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses 
believe  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  show  what 
English  artists  wish  to  paint  ?  No,  they  bring  out  what  they 
are  obliged  to  paint,  they  bring  to  inarket  the  goods  which 
will  sell.  And  now  because  you  have  degraded  the  art  by 
narrowing  its  great  calling,  you  turn  round  and  say,  *  Let  us 
call  in  the  Germans.'    Shame  on  you !     Shame  on  you  !" 

Before  a  week  was  over  he  had  pulled  down  part  of  his 
painting-room  wall,  prepared    it,  and  trusting  to  his  rapid 
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draw."  To  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses, 
Haydon  wrote  later  on,  urging  him  to  leave  space  for  the  fresco 
decorations.  Barry  replied  (18th  December),  "Be  assured 
that  I  am  still  disposed  to  afford  you  every  opportunity  and 
facility  within  my  power  for  carrying  out  the  object  you  have 
in  view  for  the  glory  of  British  art." 

In  November,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Prime  Minister, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  for  the 
purpose  "  of  inquiring  whether  advantage  might  not  be  taken 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  of  discovering  "  in  what 
manner  an  object  of  so  much  importance  would  be  most  effec- 
tually promoted."  This  was  a  curious  way  to  put  the  ease — 
to  inquire  if  one  thing  might  not  conduce  to  promote  some- 
thing else.  Who  could  doubt  that  encouragement  and  com- 
missions must  help  to  improve  art  ?  But  that  should  not  be 
the  object  of  a  great  public  work  which  ought  to  spring  from  a 
love  and  admiration  for  the  arts,  and  a  desire  to  possess  fine 
works  by  native  painters. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Boyal  Commission  consisted  at  first  of 
twenty-two,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  twenty-four  Com- 
missioners, including  statesmen,  politicians,  men  of  rank,  who 
had  no  other  proof  of  their  lives  but  that  they  were  only 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  dilettanti,  and  men  like  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Hallam,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  of  high  literary  repute. 
All  professional  artists  were  carefully  excluded.     The  only 
concession  made  to  the  art  was  to  appoint  Haydon's  pupil, 
Eastlake,  R.A.,  the  secretary, "  a  very  fit  man,  but  timid."  This 
exclusion  of  professional  men  from  seats  on  the  Commission  is 
remarkable,^  because  the  chief  advantage  of  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion over  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is  that,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  Committee  is  strictly  confined  to  members  of  one  or 
both  Houses,  and  can  only  get  its  information  by  the  mere 
evidence  of  witnesses,  in  the  case  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  the 
Prime  Minister  can  place  upon  that  Commission  those  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter  that  has  to  bo  con- 
sidered, and  such  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  go  thoroughly 
and  certainly,  and  entirely  into  a  question  than  a  body  of  men 
who   have  no   practical   acquaintance  with   the   points  under 
inquiry,  however  eminent  or  distinguished  in  other  respects. 
And  the  explanation  which  has  recently  come  to  light  of  this 
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excliLsion  of  professional  painters  from  seats  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1841  is  extremely  carious. 

It  apfieais  that  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  on  his  return  to  power  in 
1841,  was  mieasv  as  to  how  he  would  be  receiTed  at  Conrt 
Among  his  first  acts  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  np  this 
question  of  decorating  the  new  Houses  where  Lord  Melbourne 
left  it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  suggested  to  Her  Slajesty  that 
Prince  Albert  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission about  to  be  issued.   This  was  a  graceful  compliment  to 
the  Prince,  whose  income  Sir  Robert,  in  opposition,  had  just  cut 
Aowti  by  20,000/.  a  year,  and  an  earnest  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  desire 
to  stand  well  with  the  Queen  after  this,  and  his  bed-chamber 
fiasco  of  1839.     Whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  any  couTersation 
with  the  Prince  on  the  subject  does  not  appear.    It  would  be 
improbable  that  he  had  not.    In  either  case,  on  the  3rd  October, 
1841,  the  Prince  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.     The  Prince  says  that  he  has  ^  thought  much  of  the 
pro|)o8ed  plan  (of  a  Royal  Conmiission),  and  has  arriTcd  at  the 
couvictii>u  that  there  had  better  be  no  artist  by  profession  on 
the  Committee."     This  looks  as  if  the  point  had  been  a  subject 
of  (li3i»,ussion.     The  Prince  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons,  which 
apiM-ar  to  me  mure  interesting  than  conclusive.     His  Royal 
lli^hnt'ss  is  *' afmid  the  discussions  upon  the  various  points 
ruiscil  would  nut  be  so  free  amonsrst  the  lavmen,  if  distinjniished 
proff!W4>rs  won-*  present,  as  these  would   scarcely  venture   to 
maintain  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  those  of  a  latter  class." 

The  fear  of  the  Prince,  in  short,  amoimts  to  this,  that  an 
erroneous  opinion,  a  crotchet,  would  not  be  put  forward,  or  if 
put  forwunl,  was  not  likely  to  In?  persevered  with  in  the  pre- 
»«'uee  of  practical  men.  Surely  that  was  the  value  of  the  j)ro- 
fertsi«>ual  man!  And  one  chief  use  and  advantajre  of  a  Roval 
Ci>niniis8iou  was  that,  it  alloweil  the  professional  man  to  be 
presi^nt  at  the  Injard,  so  that  he  could  act  as  a  check  upon 
dangerous  crotchets.  But  the  effect  of  Prince  Albert's  proposal 
was  to  destroy  all  this,  and  to  allow  amateur  ignorance  not  to 
at^t  as  a  check  U|x>n  the  balance  of  professional  opinion,  but  to 
bo  the  balance  itself.  All  the  exquisite  perplexities  of  art 
involved  in  this  great  scheme  of  public  decoration  were  to  be 
resolved  by  the  acknowledged  technical  ijj:norance  of  the  Com- 
missioners, or  by  the  simplicity  of  their  inexperience.  We, 
now  living,  see  the  result 
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The  reasoning  of  his  Boyal  Highness  was  unsound,  and  should 
have  been  combated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  considering  the  object 
the  Commission  was  appointed  to  determine.  That  it  was  not 
resisted  explains  a  good  deal.  It  certainly  helps  us  to  under- 
stand why  we  have  hitherto  so  eminently  prospered  in  our 
attempts  at  public  decoration,  whether  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, or  painting — matters  in  which  nobody  but  the  professional 
man  has  sufficient  and  reliable  knowledge,  but  which  we  in- 
variably hand  over  to  committees  of  non-professional  men. 
I  must  refuse  to  believe  such  a  proposal  originated  with 
such  a  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  man  as  Prince  Albert.  It 
must  have  been  astutely  suggested  to  him,  for  some  ulterior 
object,  and  the  remarkable  readiness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  man 
so  experienced  and  so  capable,  to  accept  this  singular  sugges- 
tion when  made,  throws  a  grave  suspicion  over  the  whole  trans- 
action. Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Prince  had  come  to  an  im- 
derstanding  before  the  2nd  October.  On  the  4th  October,  1841, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  replies,  "  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  views  of  your  Royal  Highness  with  regard  to  the  including 
of  professional  men  in  the  Commission  are  perfectly  just." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  while  the  leading  literary  men 
were  put  on  the  Commission,  the  leading  artists  were  excluded. 
Professional  asperities  were  to  be  replaced  by  high-bred  for- 
bearance; in  short,  it  was  the  famous  "Committee  of  Taste" 
revived,  and  it  ended  in  as  bad  a  failure.  For,  without  any  want 
of  loyalty  or  feeling  of  disrespect,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  the 
coimtry  got  a  very  bad  bargain.  The  immediate  result  was 
not  a  little  curious.  Cornelius,  the  German  painter,  suddenly 
arrived  in  London  from  Munich.  He  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary distinction  by  the  Prince,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  was  taken  everywhere  by  Sir  Robert's  request.  But  he 
never  reached  Haydon's  studio.  This  was  at  least  remarkable, 
for  of  all  men  he  would  come  and  see,  one  would  think  he 
would  come  to  see  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  his 
own  great  friend  Rumohr,  to  say  nothing  of  Haydon's  position 
in  the  art.  But  he  never  came.  Haydon  began  to  scent  mis- 
chief; he  had  many  and  various  sources  of  information.  In 
a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Prince  was 
in  favour  of  giving  the  entire  control  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  to  Cornelius,  leaving  the  practical  part  only  to  the 
English  artists.     I  believe  him  to  have  had  good  grounds  for 
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of  the  Houses.  No  opposition  was  offered,  those  who  disap- 
proved took  refuge  in  silence,  and  the  proposal  was  carried. 
In  a  few  hours  it  came  to  Haydon's  knowledge.  He  brooded 
moodily  over  it.  His  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  his  delight  at 
finding  in  Prince  Albert  some  indications  of  a  love  for  High 
Art  prevented  any  immediate  expression  of  opinion.  He  seemed 
all  at  once  to  wish  to  get  out  of  the  whole  thing ;  he  talked 
of  going  to  Italy — going  abroad  altogether.  After  a  while  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  offering  to  go  to  Italy  and  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  existing  frescoes,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  highly  important  this  should  be  done,  if  fresco 
was  to  be  employed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  coldly  acknowledged 
Haydon's  letter,  took  note  of  its  main  suggestion,  and  shortly 
after  sent  out  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  London  School  of  Design. 

A  thousand  trifles  such  as  this,  light  as  air,  showed  Haydon 
whose  "  fine  Soman  hand  "  was  pulling  the  wires.  At  length 
the  intention  of  the  Prince  to  employ  the  Germans  leaked 
out,  and  created  such  a  feeling  of  profoimd  dissatisfaction  in 
the  art,  Haydon  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  He  wrote  letters 
to  the  *  Times '  under  an  assumed  name — the  *  Times '  never 
refuses  genuine  public  feeling — but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  style  or  the  subject — "aut  Erasmi  aut  diaboli."  They 
were  too  bold,  too  full  of  "  odious  truth  "  for  any  other  writer 
but  Haydon.  "  This  German  nuisance,"  he  wrote,  with  his 
usual  imprudence,  "must  be  put  down."  This  was  not  in 
good  taste,  and  was  highly  indiscreet,  but  Haydon  hated 
quibbling  and  uncandid  statements.  What  he  approved  he 
always  defended;  what  he  disapproved  he  condemned,  and 
endeavoured  te  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  denounced 
the  employment  of  Germans  as  unpatriotic  and  unnecessary, 
and  showed  that  it  was  not  necessary.  And  no  doubt  Haydon 
was  right  in  the  abstract :  it  was  not  necessary,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  unpatriotic  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  support  and 
the  commissioners  te  accept.  But,  for  my  humble  part,  I 
must  confess,  looking  at  the  result,  and  since  Haydon,  the  best 
man  in  England  fitted  te  superintend  the  work,  was  te  be 
excluded,  I  regret  the  Germans  were  not  called  in.  They  could 
not  well  have  done  worse ;  they  might  have  done  better — at 
least  it  is  impossible  to  believe  they  would  have  given  us  such 
a  jumble  of  absurdity  as  we  have  got — and  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  cost  the  country  less.     Cornelius  would  have  left 
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ODd,  Cor  the  boooar  of  Gennan  azt,  let  t»  hope,  Mfnetlu&g  th&t 
voold  have  excited  higber  fcdings  and  noUer  titiM^hts  tW 
we  bare  bi  look  at  bo*,  but  bai^alj,  by  all  aeuuuuts,  shall  bot 
have  to  look  at  nisay  rean  loi^cx. 

Tbin  it  wa>  that  Hsrdom  begaa  to  speak  oat  the  tnrtli  tlut 
WM  ia  bin.  Bad  be  ooly  cooaattedto  qpeak  half  fai»  thoogiits 
be  might  bare  esoped  the  ceocne^  aad  perika{w  have  obtained 
th«  Cavovr  of  at  least  one  eminegt  penaaage.  Bat  thnngboiU 
his  life  there  ia  certainlT  this  to  be  said  fat  Haydtm — and  lot 
mj  port  I  hoDOor  him  for  it — be  oe?er  hentated  to  inciir  om- 
nue,  eren  to  his  owb  rain,  by  rejecting  a  coarse  at  rarianoe 
__  with  his  canvictions  as  to  that  which  was  best  for  the  art  and 
>  coODtry.  For  a  man  who  loved  approbation  so  dearir, 
D  strove  8o  pasdionately  to  merit  it,  and  to  whom  ceosore  or 
t  mm  ducU  an  intolerable  eril,  I  Tentare  to  think  be  d»- 
•crves  the  highest  praise  for  his  plain-fipeaking  on  this  oceasioo. 
1  bavi>  as  little  donbt  that  the  resalt  was  quite  clear  to  him.  [f 
bo  hi:l]>ed  to  ahat  ont  the  Germans  he  shnt  oat  himself;  he  shnt 
out  the  (iemmns,  and  he  was  refased  all  emplovment  in 
docomtiun  of  the  Houses. 

The  Royal  CommitwionerH  had  not  met  in  consultation 
times  after  the  breaking  of  the  German  stick  they  had 
on,  before  thoy  found  in  what  a  hopeless  pre<U«ament  thejr 
were  billing   from  want  of  professional  men   at   their  BoanL 
EfiMtluke,  their  secretary,  saved  them  from  making  themselns 
ridiculous  by  their  propositions  and  counter-propositions,  and 
euriuuM  display  of  incapacity  and  ignorance  on  all  easaitial 
points,  by  i)crsua'Jing  them  to  adopt  Haydon's  plan,  1816-17^ 
of  an  esliibition  of  cartoons,  in  order  to  test  the  capacity  of 
KngliHh  artists  in  drawing  and  design,  and  thus  relieved 
(^jminisnioners  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  and  entrusting 
man  Ut  conduct  the  whole,  and  the  right  men  to  serve 
him.     It  wan  a  weak  plan,  a  poor  expedient— on  a  par  with 
priu^tico  of  tho  Greek  mariners  casting  lots  who  should  h*i 
till)  nmniigf-mcnt  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  boldly  choosing 
best  wsaman. 

Towiirda  the  end  of  April  1842  a  notice  of  the  conditionB; 
this   public   cartoon   comi>etition  was  issued.    Prizes  of 
2UU,  and  100  guineas  were  to  bo  competed  for.     The  li 
[Hiinters  of  established  reputation  were  thus  placed  upon 
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same  level  with  their  pupils  and  young  students  who  had  never 
painted  a  picture.  The  spirit  which  dictated  thia  can  be  easily 
underetood.  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  Hoyal  Academy,"  said 
Collins,  the  painter,  to  Haydon  at  this  date,  "  artists  would  be 
treated  like  journeymen:"  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  conclusion,  though  we  may  venture  to  doubt  the  premise. 
But  the  curious  feature  of  this  projected  public  cartoon  com- 
petition was,  that  the  public  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  winners.  Tliat  was  to  be  done  for  them  beforehand  by 
sii  judges,  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  put  himself  at  the  head  I 
So  that  we  had  this  result  in  view;  a  public  competition  of 
artists  for  a  public  work  was  to  take  place,  but  certain  persons, 
other  than  the  public,  were  to  chooge  the  artists  to  be  appointed 
to  the  work  before  the  public  were  admitted  !  The  fine 
**  Roman  hand  "  again  of  the  greatest  Parliamentary  Ambiguity 
that  ever  lived,  is  here  distinctly  visible.  One  result  was,  of 
course,  tlie  introduction  of  canvassing  among  relatives  and 
friends,  and  a  decision  which,  under  cover  of  public  judgment, 
was  purely  patronage  without  its  honour ;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance  still,  without  its  responsibility. 

The  moment  Haydon  read  the  terms  of  the  notice,  he  had 
grave  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  a  painter  of  his  established 
reputation  descending  into  the  arena  to  compete  with  beardless 
boys.  He  did  not  approve  of  competition  after  a  certain  age ; 
for  young  men  it  might  do,  but  selection  was  the  principle  for 
men  of  established  reputation,  and  they  will  then  form  the 
students.  I  regret  he  did  not  adhere  to  this  view  ;  but,  alas, 
the  legal  wolf  was  once  more  scratching  at  his  door.  He  said 
that  if  he  did  not  compete  hia  enemies  would  have  cried  out, 
"  See,  he  shrinks  from  a  public  trial !  "  But  surely  the  man 
who  had  painted  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  the  '  Jerusalem,' 
the  '  Lazarus,'  the  '  Punch,'  the  '  Curtius,'  and  his  hundred 
other  works,  could  have  afforded  his  greatest  enemy  the 
enjoyment  of  that  little  triumph.  No,  it  was  no  fear  of  that 
nature  that  prompted  him  to  enter  the  lists;  it  was  the  hope 
of  winning  a  three  hundred  guinea  prize  that  decided  him. 
And  60  he  entered  the  lists,  all  the  wlule  declaring  that,  if  his 
"  cartoons"  were  as  perfect  as  Raphael  cotdd  make  them,  he 
knew  he  had  no  chance.  He  wrote  to  thia  effect  to  me.  He 
,  said  he  ought  not  to  compete,  that  be  knew  the  feeling  of  pre- 
|A|diMrwas  so  strong  against  him  he  should  be  refused,  but 
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h^  «iL«  *«r>  i-t^riss^i  iyp  zcsi^cex  "^  he  could  not  dedine  the 
cLii»r,  XZi  iz,tL3LkiK  trircpi  'if  Slt  Bi'bert  Peel'*  vsirned  him 
t:-.*;  L^  LaI  -  zj.*  -riiiijce."  Rirrr  t>Li  him  ~  there  u  a  dead 
«ie;  A^iii-t  y:-ri  ael*:^  iLe  0>mittLa5i»>cer»;'' and  £&^tlake — 
ir>j»L  ^rXLiie  Sir  Carries — tibrjc^ik  he  wt>ald  h^re  been  glad 
^.v>':;l''&.  I  l^-iirTe.  ^>  Lelp  hi«  old  m^ister,  whoee  benefits  to  him 
h^  Lj%,1  *lf^lA7^i  Le  EieT^rT  loxild  &>r2et  to  his  djin^  day,  vas 
t'>i  icTi^h  ti.:r^:rr^i  iq  watching  the  "  wind,"  like  a  master* 
nuthzi':?  in  n£«>rrt^in  w<e;atLer.  in  the  hope  of  reaching  his  port, 
viz.,  thi^  diH»rat:vn  of  the  Houses,  to  maintain  Hardon's 
rLtim^  axrain^  s-nch  det-^rmine*!  h«>§tility  to  him,  and  such 
izidiffVrreEice  to  art,  as  the  n^jbility  displayed.  Bat  he 
osTttLiiAj  pive  Haydon  all  the  hints  he  dare,  and  these  are 
not  favourable. 

All  this  onlv  adde^l  zest  to  the  determination  of  Havdon  to 
crjOijiete.  He  shut  himself  up  with  his  two  cartoons  and  his 
[I'^'Uijiary  embarrasi^ments,  which  were  now  becoming  most 
liaransin^r  from  the  postp^»nement  of  two  commissions,  and  other 
prof<rH*}ioijal  disappointments,  and  worked  vigoronsly  for  six 
inoutlm,  till  he  had  completed  the  cartoons.  One  was  *The 
Cur-Mr  of  Adam  and  Eve/  the  other, '  The  Entry  of  King  John 
of  i'rttijr-f  into  I>jinl«.in  '  ait«:T  Poitiers.  This  was  his  answer  to 
Kir  koU-rt  Peel  and  the  Commissioners.  Sir  Robert  had  the 
ri^'ht  of  n  ply. 

'i*li<r«;  H<-rf;  three  distinct  parties  of  competitors:  the  Royal 
Ar'ad'-iiii^'iaiis  and  their  jiarty  ;  Haydon  and  the  reform  party  ; 
and  the  youn^  student**.  The  exhibition  of  cartoons  took  place 
at  \\'«-ntininnt<T  Hall,  in  the  season  of  1843.  The  result  dissi- 
pat<-d  tlie  niijiist  HUspieion  that  the  lay  artists  of  England 
eould  ii*-ither  dmw  nor  design.  The  power  displayed  was 
UrttoiiiHliiii^ ;  and  \ihen  Haydon  went  into  the  room  he  ex- 
pn-M-Mrrl  liin  joy  hr-artily  and  without  reserve.  The  young 
HtiidmtH  rr(»^<led  round  him  and  con^^ratulated  him  warmly, 
Maying  "  We  (iwc  this  all  to  you."  This  soothed  him  for  what 
had  happened. 

lU'inn*  the  exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  six 
jiid^-^^'H  wi-rr  ap[M)inted  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  select  the 
winning  randidat<*H  ;  ho  that  the  public  were  only  admittt»<l  to 
uppnive  th«ir  w.drction — a  reversal  of  the  true  principle.  These 
"jiid^fH"  (MinsiHted  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lansdo^ne.  Mr. 
Hnp^rvH,  and  three  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.     As  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  official 
supporter  of  the  Academy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  their  defender  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  only  represented  the  Commissioners,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  with  the  three  Royal  Academicians,  the  Academy  com- 
manded five  votes  out  of  the  six.  The  reform  party  were  not 
represented  at  alL  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  imputations,  but 
I  must  say,  that  had  one  of  the  Royal  Academicians  and  one 
of  their  friends  been  replaced  by  Wordsioorthj  whose  knowledge 
of  art,  and  independence,  were  well  known ;  and  by  Mr, 
Humey  MJP,y  whose  judgment  in  drawing  was  unquestionable, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  aU  the  contending 
parties  would  have  been  fairly  represented,  and  the  committee 
of  judgment  accepted  as  satisfactory  to  the  public.  But  this 
was  a  concession  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  bring  himseK  to 
make.  Out  of  evident  fear  of  any  accident  he  had  put  him- 
seK at  the  head  of  the  judges,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
imperil  his  majority  by  an  act  of  fairness  to  his  opponents; 
that  was  beyond  his  calibre.  Jt  is  remarkable  in  so  astute 
a  man  as  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  putting  the  right  men  into  the  right  places,  for 
the  particular  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  habitually  forgot 
what  a  vastly  important  matter  it  is  to  find  a  satisfactory 
position  for  the  discontented.  He  suffered  from  this  more  than 
once  in  his  career. 

When  the  time  came  for  decision,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  proposed  should  be  given  before  the  public  were  admitted, 
the  six  judges  went  round  and  made  an  inspection.  The  car- 
toons of  the  Royal  Academicians  were  so  glaringly  defective 
in  drawing,  expression,  and  power,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
award  a  prize  to  any  academician.  The  cartoons  of  the 
reform  party  and  of  the  young  students  wer^  pronoimced  to 
be  so  equal  in  power,  drawing,  expression,  and  character,  the 
judges  declared  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  This  looks 
like  artifice  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Prince  Albert 
then  came  in  and  was  shown  round.  On  coming  before  the 
cartoon  of  the  English  pupil  of  De  la  Roche  he  stopped,  and 
said  "  That  is  worth  2000Z.;"  Etty  and  the  artists  on  the  com- 
mittee of  judges,  says  Haydon,  "  held  down  their  heads."  The 
cartoon  was  defective  in  drawing  and  proportion;  but  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  a  courtier  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  now 
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c)tH.*«Jim'.  Tiuf  >c  lu  .*t)i]jA>4(nHiiL*e  ai%er  die  remark  of  the  Prince 
CfmnrnL     ]Pii»  .*sLru«ia  letuLeiL  luie  Ikt  of  tkree  Lizndred  gmii€« 

JL  '"us;  LL'ttl  c  rt^iiieccM  iiinfii  appears  to  luiTe  gone  on 
b%fr.v*^a  tiijt*  Frjii?^.  :uie  murfsk  idjI  die  other  oartooii&  Al 
Iieiurdi  :uie  jiuuir^  irr^vif^i  ^  vk  Let-'isioa:  the  prizes  were  en- 
et^lv  iiiMsnbuTX^L  uminiT  die  v^.-.ixntc  *TO*leniaw  Thiz^  if  they 
i^'iLiL  ai'C  'oiiijcieacj'iiijiy  r»*waj?i  cae  *  Bi.^yul  AomAlemicians,'* 
diey  •v'ill«L  arc  tvmrltL  die  -  Eieo.nnersw'*  nor  that  arch-rebel  at 
dijeL?  i*'u*L  "Ui?  Ur^jkHirv  iv*cer  diev  ajave  to  the  Tonn? 
:$raiieaG5.  iii«f  siiiii:?-  ir^fcr^  xc  ;iiie  Lb^pi.^jtil  oc  the  rival  oIaiinant& 
Kj.v':i;ii  'vae^  i&:c  -fv^fa  uj-wrrfc-Mi  GO  be  wordiT  of  one  of  the 

Hjkviij:  ■ffi^.TcHL  ^iiu*  Li«rj:irti»:a  ■:£  pcin?.  the  Comniittee  of 
J-i«Ljrix»;aj  iLuria  liiv'-'  T^CLM^i  widi  -^  certaLn  halo  of  ja«lioioii5 
viiA't^-fjn*  i:  i*:c  'i  .n^inniiilizj.  Bat  wiien  the  pablic  were 
fci"Ti'?Stf*;  ia.«i  :::  vyt*  -jtea  aie  ^einri-'tc*!  oiianipions  of  oar  great 
am  ..2i4Cii;u.jL»(u  ^.ij:a  Sir  S.  bert  P-eeL  had  a*>  often  defended 
ac^:i2!^  H^v-y-ii'>  icvuiL*.*:^  *ji  PtTMAmt^nt  15  the  sacred  deposit 
o£  JLTIJ  A2.';  :-=sLjri  "-a  :ji^'jjl?L  w^cv  jLCwoltitely  incompetent  as 
acifci^:::;*^  ^i-:^  c^an  ix»:y  £  Iat  jkrtiscs.  and  that  a  committee 
.^7.-y*s4ii  c  ::>  ><-  irvn-'X  ••icii  Sir  R.  Vrt  P»rt;-1  at  their 
i-iL  ■»-.*.>  -vviLV*  .'.  •!  :»  vtfcs*>  :i.:zi  v^r  witb-'.-ur  a  prize  and  in 
:li:  y-:..  .■.■:  ~r>:  '>ci2.  :.  ljfc'*^h.  and  then  Iv'tr.in  to 
""1:   :>   :r.::J"  wjw^  ?a;'.L  -  ciAyL  a  has  n^t  won  a 

vz\:y\  vr.z  :':..i:  i  >;<  r*  5  vr^.v;-  .i:>  -^iiniiite  -.'t  the  Aoademv  to 

•  •  • 

r»:'  wr  a^."*  Al  i  as  :v..wy  vc:.yf:< -•  ;"''-^'"^  '^  ^^'i  '-^^^  •>!  the 
art    Lrv-'.jki^'.i  :l-*^  I  -j.^  -.ur:.  •  :is  :■■   :>•  »•.  rtiiv  "t  the  hiirh»-?t 

*-r  i'Ar:  :r  r-i  r.i- r./:>  >  :  rir'-.-vnir-iit :  Sir  Kolv^rt  l»H?ame 
al.krr.>'L  SnittJi-.r.j:  v-L'ist  bt-  I  ::-  t..-  ><t.'p-.-  thr^  failing:  credit 
o:  :*.io  AMiviny  ini  :*»  •.>  nimittrv-.  r  b«  rh  w-.-uld  p:*  down  in 
pullio  r>:izi.i::  n.  l^"^::  w.ia:  w^is  t. ■  :♦:  ■:■  n*: •>  Th^.rv^  was  tho 
diniovilrv.     Now  thi>  was  i'lst  -.  nr-   .:  thoise  o;iS<:s  with  ^hioh 

m 

•  Mt  twh-ft  t:^^:  :-'  u!'.  *  *■.;->  >::  (  G*irt  r'wr  — -'■  '  *i  misy  scire*  '{ 
»n'.---^--lg:.n — ij  t  li.  *  -ar:-nl.kr  tvrt-*  "  l'**  I*  £!■••::■?  »jLe  %  jT*:t%:  f-itn-i  -ivt 
iiir-  L  r:  II  I«^s:-r^.  ^z*i  ii-*     :"  .  *  rr  ".h-r.  ;  k  Ut   Pui    •  :'  >c:br  rl^r. :.  *=  :  .'.v 

w-rv  ill- r::  >t-'L  AL  -jlt-t.  ':ji.  i:  :::-  »  ::.=:»:  =.  :' wii«  ii  Pr.::.^  A  ■•rrt 
wi3  th-  r.  ".!■:.  ij.i  r.  C  rnacr*:  a  rilt-  ;.  a:  L'-  "Ar  <>  ■ :'  c^  Er.:>l-"'r?  w-n-  i.  :•* 
kri.w-.     Kg:  ^"^^kljz^'a  rxr^-r.^i.*^  ■  :'  C».ur:  li:-e  L-'l  is  i-x*!,  ^ii..  **  Il-e  u.aX*:' 

Uo;rh  at  thnce  tlkkt  sre  behind.'* — ^o. 
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the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  all  men,  was  eminently  fitted  to 
^  deaL  There  was  a  diflSculty ;  he  delighted  in  "  diflBculties." 
And  to  meet  it  an  "expedient"  was  required;  no  man  was 
more  fertile  in  "  expedients."  He  revelled  in  them,  he  played 
with  them  like  a  gambler  with  his  tossing  shilling ;  and  he 
always  kept  a  stock  on  hand.  No  more  money  could  be  got 
from  the  public  treasury  without  due  recognition  of  the 
cartoons  and  the  reformers,  or  the  risk  of  parliamentary  ques- 
tions. That  was  to  be  avoided.  For  the  object  was  not  to 
reward  the  reformers'  successes,  but  to  bolster  up  the  academical 
failures.  Sir  Robert  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  brought 
out  an  expedient ;  it  was  neat,  it  was  new,  it  was  appropriate, 
and  it  exactly  fitted  the  dilemma.  He  would  intercept  the 
entrance  shillings  of  the  exhibition,  and  that  not  being  strictly 
"  public  money,"  the  judges  might  deal  with  it  as  their  own. 

The  entrance  money  of  the  exhibition  was  quietly  appro- 
priated, and  a  second  distribution  of  prizes  suddenly  announced. 
The  public  were  interested  to  observe  that,  the  entire  sum 
was  distributed  in  gratuities  among  the  Royal  Academicians 
and  their  known  supporters.  An  expression  of  "  regret  there 
was  no  more  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  "  was 
offered  as  sufficient  consolation  for  tlie  reform  party. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  cartoon  contest  of  1843,  and  few  but 
myself  will  blame  Haydon,  after  this  result,  for  not  competing 
the  year  following  in  fresco.  I  venture  to  think  he  should.  I 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  contest,  but  having  done  so, 
I  would  have  gone  through  with  it,  even  with  the  assured 
information  he  had  that  the  commissioners  were  "  resolved  not 
to  employ  "  him.  I  would  not  have  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  the  Commissioners  such  an  excuse  for  not  employing  me. 
Haydon  was  one  of  the  most  competent  men  in  England  to 
paint  in  fresco,  and  could  have  painted  a  fresco  that  defied 
competition.  If  they  then  passed  him  over,  the  matter  would 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

His  reason  for  not  further  competing  was  that  he  really 
could  not  afford  the  loss  of  imrewarded  time.  Yet,  when  next 
year  he  saw  the  hot  and  offensive  productions  that  were  put 
forth  by  the  competitors  in  fresco,  he  half  regretted  he  had  not 
taken  up  the  challenge  for  the  sake  of  the  art.  For  the  Royal 
Commissioners  with  characteristic  want  of  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment,  if  no  ulterior  motive  was  there,  had  asked  the 
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.Mill  .-■iiowi)  I  in;  iint>ility  r>i  Tli«-iii'>f  iv<s  ii  TJi*-  iinut  11  .siiii-ii 
(itlicrH  •!(•(•  llu*m,  aikfl  iiiiicli   iiisiy  Im'  f.\|ii^iiij>-ij.      *  \\  :i>  ^ui*n  .1 
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man  as  this  to  be  endnredy  when  it  was  possible  to  stamp  him 
down?"  To  put  him  on  the  Boyal  Conmiission^  his  proper 
place,  or  to  give  him  the  control,  or  any  share  in  the  control 
and  management  of  the  great  public  work  before  them,  was 
'*  to  give  sanction  and  encouragement  to  a  man  whose  whole 
career  had  been  one  resolute  struggle  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  his  art  and  to  inspire  a  zeal  for  the  independence  and  liberty 
of  artists,"  (who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nobility,  only  deserve 
to  be  treated  like  journeymen,)  "  rather  than  respect  for  the 
nobility,  the  patrons,  and  the  constituted  authorities  in  art." 
To  the  precise  and  oflBcially  trained  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  even  putting  aside  his  personal 
grievance  against  Haydon,  all  this  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him 
with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  man.  But  when  Haydon 
scented  out  and  denoimced  the  "  Cornelius  job "  I  think  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  must  have  well-nigh  hated  him.* 

Yet  the  prejudices  and  politics  of  art  should  have  had  no 
place  surely  in  a  great  question  of  public  decoration,  for  which 
by  his  art,  and  his  practice  of  it  Haydon  was  the  fittest  man  in 
England,  nay,  I  dare  say,  in  Europe.  So  far  as  Haydon  was 
personally  concerned,  the  whole  case  shows  how  difficult  must 
have  been  his  position.  Many  blamed  him  for  the  course  he 
took;  but  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  in  life 
to  rightly  discern  when  and  with  whom  you  should  be  modest 
and  humble,  that  is,  if  you  wish  to  carry  your  point. 

Humility  may  not  only  do  you  no  good,  but  positive  harm 
with  men  of  ungenerous  minds.  And  it  is  a  prodigious  mis- 
take to  suppose  you  can,  with  such  men,  obliterate  the  sense  of 
an  old  injury  by  a  new  benefit.  All  things  considered,  I  think 
Haydon  took  the  best  course  open  to  him.  That  he  acted  sin- 
cerely and  without  regard  to  his  own  interests  must  be  admitted. 
And  the  result  probably  was  the  same  in  the  end.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  melon  feJls  on  the  knife,  or  the  knife  on  the 
melon,  it  is  the  melon  that  suffers,  says  the  proverb. 

Yet  he  did  not  despair  of  that  "  public  employment "  ho 

♦  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  forgave  Haydon  his  interference  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  not  unwiUing  to  profit  by  Hnydon's  knowledge  and  suggestions  and  labours ; 
but  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  a  man  who  devoted  himself  to  the  prevention 
of  a  *'  Court  job/'  as  weU  as  to  the  reform  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  art, 
should  be  placed  in  conjunction  or  competition  with  the  principle  of  authority  ; 
that  was  not  to  be  entertained.  And  tnere  was  much  to  recommend  this  to  the 
official  mind.  Official  life  has  peculiar  rules  of  conduct  of  its  own.  These  are  not 
always  conformable  to  the  public  good,  and,  in  the  nakedness  of  tlieir  nature, 
may  serve  to  explain  why  in  times  of  great  urgency  there  is  not  often  one  wise 
man  to  be  found  in  a  whole  Department. — Ed. 
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loni^id  for.  Certainiv  he  was  a  aangnine  nuzL  He  caiitixine«i 
to  rfiTTfrs^jud  inxh  Eaetiake.  but  refdaei  to  take  hints.  ^Lind- 
in^«  aA  it  were.  bn^Tetin^  with  Fortime.  vet  making  no  advance. 
He  remindi*  me  oi  the  Athenian^,  when  Philip  was  preparinff 
to  invarle  them,  expending  their  time  in  oratorical  tii^IaysL 
He  wonld  not  admit  he  had  no  chance  'it  employment,  so  Ii^n^ 
ail  the  final  <9election  of  the  fresco  painteis  wajs  andecide«L 
And  perhaps  it  wa»  namraL  We  haTe.  all  of  a?,  an  instinetiTe 
antipathy  to  complete  resignations.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  refuse  him  our  sympathy.  For  had  he  not  g>)(>i 
claim,  not  only  to  employment,  bat  to  the  chief  enipl«>y- 
ment?  The  plan  was  his,  he  was  literally  the  cause  of  the 
thin^r  bein^  done  at  alL  and  he  had  paintel  a  ire^co  on 
hi.s  own  painting-room  wall  that  nothing  exhibited  conld 
compete  with.  In  spite  of  what  was  freely  nidged  at  th^ 
time,  that  "  Haydon  was  fedling  in  physical  powers.**  yon  had 
only  to  look  at  his  ruddy  cheek  and  robust  fignie.  t»)  see 
the  denial  there.  He  was  no  more  failing  for  art  than  Sir 
Kft\t(trt  Peel  was  for  politics.  Xo,  "  his  eye  was  not  liim  nor 
hifl  natural  force  abate^l,"  and  therefore  I  take  that  excuse  at 
itM  value.*  In  the  year  1842  Haydon  had  paintei  three  large 
pirrtiir^fH,  fininhed  two  others,  find  one  oarto^^n.  ThLs.  besiies 
Hkr:t/:heH,  c(irrf;«p^mdence,  writing  his  own  memnirs.  an«l  writin:: 
and  delivering  fresh  lectures  in  London  jind  the  pnjvinoes^ 
Thf-ra  in  no  sign  of  failing  power  here.  Hiiste.  perhaps,  but 
no  lr>HH  of  prjwcr,  which  only  a^^ked  freedom  fnjm  «listiirban*.i? 
find  [iftciiniiiry  pressure,  to  come  forth  with  finer  eff»?ot  than  at 
any  frirmer  periorl  of  hi.s  life.  Nor  is  the  question  here,  which 
[lainter  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Court,  th«)ugh  the  pn> 
jiidicf'H  of  the  Court  deserve  to  be  respected,  but  which  was 
U:Ht  for  the  public  interest.  Here  was  the  Englishman  of 
crttablirth^td  reputation,  who  had  executed  the  greatest  works  in 
oil  evfir  pn)duced  by  the  English  school;  who  had  always 
Itnu-Xim-A  in  oil  the  habits  of  fresco;  whose  knowledge  of 
anat/irny  mm  nn  rival  led;  whose  power  of  correct  «lrawing  from 
hJH  Htu<ly  and  knowledge  of  the  particular  fimction  of  each 

•  Haydon  wjih  not  yftt  Hixty,  the  age  when  MUton  wmte  his  *P<imili:ie  Lot* 
uml  i'AiMirtr  liiri  ' Caiit^rrhiiry  Tal»*8.*  Th«  InU'lltictiial  powers  of  a  healthy  mtn 
of  tUu:  iiiiii;^iniitioii  and  piiro  life,  i<o  far  from  Ciiling  grow  stnmgiT  butwttfu  tiftj 
ami  wvi'tity-flvr ;  and  thi*ir  later  works,  prrivided  they  have  pea«v  an*!  ctimpotoncv. 
will  ofUm  HiirpAfM  and  Hcldom  full  btdow  th<xie  of  their  early  vcarM.  Mich<l 
AngcUi  worked  until  hu  woii  ninety  ;  Titian  waa  nearly  one  hundred  when  he 
difNl:  Itnbtma,  SfTenty:  Tintoretto,  eighty-two;  Chiude,  eighty-two;  Tenien, 
fdghty-fonr.     En. 
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bone,  and  muscle,  and  part  of  the  human  and  animal  frame, 
was  not  to  be  surpassed ;  who  had  proved  the  soimdness  and 
purity  of  his  taste  in  art  by  his  defence  of  the  Elgin  Marbles 
against  the  laughter  and  abuse  of  the  critics  and  connoisseurs ; 
who  had  trained  and  educated  some  of  the  best  artists  in 
England ;  and,  not  to  mention  his  other  services  to  the  art  of 
the  country,  had  painted  as  fine  a  genuine  fresco  as  there  was 
to  be  seen  in  England.  Was  it  in  the  public  interest,  when 
a  great  work  of  fresco  decoration  was  about  to  be  painted  at 
the  public  cost,  that  such  a  master  of  his  art  should  be  passed 
over  by  the  authorities?  The  question  was  not  a  personal, 
but  a  public  question.  Haydon  was  the  only  painter  in 
England  who  had  thought  out  this  particular  subject  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  the  only 
man,  I  believe,  in  the  country,  who  thoroughly  comprehended 
what  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.  Imperious, 
and  impatient  of  ignorance  he  might  have  been,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  unmatched  industry  and  ability,  full  of  experience, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life.  That  he  was  an  "imcompromising" 
man,  and  an  "impracticable"  man,  and  a  man  "with  such 
extreme  opinions,  that  he  could  not  have  worked  with"  this 
man  and  that,  is  nothing  but  the  ordinary  excuses  of  mis- 
applied power,  and  a  failing  cause.  As  Dolabella  says  of 
Antony's  messenger,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 

this  is 

"  An  argument  that  he  is  plucked  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing." 

Such  excuses  were  just  as  applicable  to  Haydon  as  they 
would  be  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  if, 
when  the  people  preferred  him  to  office,  the  sovereign  and 
his  minister  kept  him  out.  Haydon  was  always  kept  in  op- 
position. He  never  was  tried  with  power.  It  is  in  opposi- 
tion a  man  most  shows  his  defects.  If  in  constant  and  irri- 
tating opposition,  he  ig  certain— at  least  I  never  knew  the 
man  who  was  not — to  be  guilty  of  mistakes.  "Where  there 
is  much  activity,"  Burke  says,  "  there  is  always  aberration." 
But  to  insist  that  a  man  of  original  mind,  who  always  con- 
siders his  own  opinion  right,  is  therefore  unsuited  to  a  post 
where  he  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by  collision  with  others,  is 
absurd  and  illogical,  for  it  quite  overlooks  the  wide  separation 
between  always  thinking  you  are  right,  and  thinking  you  are 
always  right.    An  honest  man  must  always  think  his  opinions 

Q  2 
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art,  in  »iiir:h  the  majrrity  rLi'l  ^hrwn  ih-^  Thor-u:!!!  urn'-ranoe 
of  ':finf'SiVA  mftzu  an*!  ihf-ir  Titt-rr  ins^nsibilirr  t.;.  anvtiiinir  like 

With  r^r^ri  to  their  fresco  and  waf^r-irLiss  •i»re"nitii>ii«  01 
thft  Hou.^.  I  hofifr  I  am  not  overstatini:  tht-  L^ase  when  I  say  it 
i.M  Hfim:tVrfllv  an  en«^»rmon.s  an«l  'X^tlv  failure.  An^i  this  i> 
^Xiu^tly  what  I  have,  in  1>45.  hear!  my  rather  pre*iict  it  would 

*  A  rarifum  sod  interutiDf;  hiiiarj  of  tliu  onfommate  Rnrml  O-mmiawiii  k 
j(iv«rf»  by  Mr.  B**l«ww  in  h»  •  Britijih  Painter?  *— Ep. 
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be.  "  I  shall  not  be  alive  to  see  it,  but  you  may ;  and  mark 
my  words,  in  less  than  twenty  years  their  frescoes  will  begin  to 
decay.  In  fifty  years  there  will  be  nothing  of  them  left.  They 
talk  of  their  lasting.  Good  God !  what  credulity  I  There  is 
not  one  of  them  who  knows  how  to  prepare  his  surfetce  to  last, 
and  except  Eastlake  and  Dyce,  there  is  not  a  soul  among  them 
who  can  paint  a  genuine  fresco."  Are  not  his  words  fulfilling 
themselves?  Yet  this  one  man,  who  knew  where  the  fault 
lay,  and  how  to  remedy  it,  was  designedly  excluded  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  from  all  control  over,  or  share  in  the  work !  But 
if  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  the  steersman,  or  even  one 
of  the  crew,  Haydon  was  at  least  the  Orpheus  who  sailed 
with  those  Argonauts,  with  this  difference,  that  his  visions 
were  always  intelligible  to  himself. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  general  principle  and  object  of  the  deco- 
ration as  it  stands.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  leading 
idea.  Except  to  dispose  of  the  sums  of  money  voted  by  Par- 
liament, there  is  no  principle  represented.  We  have  Moses, 
and  Blucher,  and  Nelson,  and  Montrose  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Argyle  on  his  bed,  and  Alice  Lisle,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  many  pretty  pictures  of  academic  figures  in  theatrical 
costume,  that  illustrate  no  principle,  are  guided  by  no  leading 
idea,  which  appeal  only  to  the  eye,  and  that  must  not  be  a 
critical  one.  Allowing  the  works  the  full  merit  their  friends 
claim,  there  is  throughout  a  marked  absence  of  all  genuine 
heroic  spirit  both  in  sentiment  and  execution.  No  impartial 
judge  can  deny  that.  When  a  recent  Quarterly  Keviewer 
declared  the  whole  thing  a  gigantic  failure,  "a  monument  of 
our  inability  to  meet  what  ought  in  a  nation  possessed  of  our 
wealth,  and  means,  and  culture,  to  be  a  common  and  not  at  all 
an  extraordinary  occasion,"  he  gave  expression  to  a  truth  that 
is  impressed  upon  most  of  us. 

But  I  deny  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  artists  so  much  as 
the  fault  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  There  were,  then,  as 
there  are  now,  competent  painters  equal  to  great  public  works. 
But  such  men  have  no  chance  against  the  low  taste,  the  want 
of  culture,  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  in  art  of  our  nobility. 

If  Haydon's  restless  spirit  be  doomed,  as  a  pang  for  sins  not 
yet  atoned  for,  to  wander  round  the  corridors  of  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  it  must  suffer  a  melancholy  remorse  at  seeing  its 
living  predictions  coming  so  rapidly  to  their  crisis.  I  only 
hope  that,  compelled  to  wander  with  him,  is  the  spirit  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel.     Bat  I  most  h&steD  to  bring  my  too  long  recoH 

of  Uaydon's  career  to  its  close. 

When,  in  1S44-5,  Hayiiun  became  satis6ed  the  original  i» 
formatitin  he  hud  received  in  1842  nas  eorreci,  and  undtrr  i 
cirviUDstaDces  would  8ir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  ooold  help  it,  allow 
hiin  to  U.-  employed  in  the  decoration  of  either  Huu^,  he  ithowed 
no  i^SDntmcot :  "I  am  totaUj  left  out,"  he  writes  in  his  joonul 
(27th  June,  1815),  "  after  forty-one  years  of  soSering  aad  1 
work,  with  my  '  Lazarus,'  and  '  Gurtius,'  and '  Uriel,'  before  thieil 
eyes ;  and  being,  too,  the  whole  and  sole  designer  for  t 
decoration  uf  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first  instance,  and  I 
cauxe  of  the  thing  being  done  at  all. 

"  Backed  by  encouragement,  I  have  never  known 
Bteadily  would  my  powers  develop !  I  shall  never  know  it 
Hiid  I  been  employed,  the  sense  of  a  duty  to  be  done  won] 
have  banked  up  my  mind,  and  kept  it  running  in  one  chaniwl 
deep  and  constant;  now  it  has  spread  out  into  a  thuosuia 
irritable  little  rivnleta,  watering  the  ground  and  extkaosting 
the  fountain  head." 

It  is  pitiable  to  read  these  words.  One  knows  how  it  must 
have  wrung  his  heart  to  write  them.  The  allusioD  to  thi 
utter  absence  of  real  encouragement  which  had  niarke<l  h 
hard  life  is  touching ;  while  the  reference  to  a  duty  to  t 
done  be4ir8  out  what  I  have  said  of  the  probable  effect  npc 
him  of  office.  And  now  he  made  up  his  mind.  Uumiliatod 
and  wounded  to  the  core  at  the  coutemptuous 
in  which  he  had  been  pushed  aside  by  the  Royal  Cominiw 
Bioners,  l^aydon  determined  upon  a  step  that,  in  the  ; 
fftvournble  times,  would  have  been  hazardous,  but  just  \ 
was  almost  certain  rain.  He  would  try  and  interest  the  pabUi 
by  painting,  in  opptjsition,  and  exhibiting  his  six  origiul 
deiiigns  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses.  In  the  earlia 
period  of  bis  then  immarried  life,  three  great  pictures  I 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Now  he  was  about  to  p( 
six,  and  the  circumatancea  were  even  more  imfavoimblfr 
for  the  nobility  were  not  only  against  him,  but  the  Cooil 
which  was  formerly  indifferent,  was  now  bortile.  The  Aa 
demy  was  not  exactly  against  him,  but  it  would  not  siippotl 
him,  and  a  "  public"  had  grown  up  since  1S23  that  took  la 
uitcrui^t  in"  HaydonaQd  his  Historical  Painting  "  than  he  ooui 
bo  broiigiit  to  believe.  Then  he  had  no  capital,  and  had  I 
maintain  a  fariiily.as  well  as  himself  all  the  time,  by  paintinj 
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cabinet  pictures.  The  strain  was  too  great  even  for  him. 
But  it  is  with  such  men  as  with  great  kings^  their  griefs  are 
not  easily  allayed. 

"  The  forest  deer  being  struck 
Buns  to  the  herb  that  closes  up  the  wounds. 
But  when  ilie  Imperial  Lion's  flesh  is  gored. 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathfal  paw : 
And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drmk  his  blood,  mounts  upward  to  the  air." 

Had  he  possessed  capital,  which  would  have  given  him  time 
to  reflect  and  paint,  I  have  little  doubt,  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  learned  and  imlearned  critics  say,  he  would  have 
produced  a  series  of  six  works  unrivalled  in  English  art, 
and  worthy  of  his  high  repute.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges.  But  he  had  lost  a  year,  and  he  had  no 
reserve  funds.  "  Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind," 
was  all  his  inheritance.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
life  he  appears  to  me  to  have  allowed  his  mortification  to  get 
the  better  of  his  good  judgment. 

He  began  the  first  of  his  series  of  six  pictures  in  April,  1845. 
The  *  Banishment  of  Aristides,'  a  fine  subject,  forcibly  painted, 
he  finished  in  four  months ;  the  second,  *  Nero  watching  the 
Burning  of  Rome,'  hastily  conceived  and  painted,  he  finished 
in  two  months.  Yet  these  arduous  and  impassioned  labours 
could  not  recover  the  year  lost  in  indecision,  nor  remove  that 
disquiet  of  the  soul  which  precedes  misfortune.  He  reads,  he 
writes,  he  works  incessantly,  but  ever  and  anon  I  find  him  re- 
ferring directly  and  indirectly  to  Death  as  if  he  felt  its  awful 
shadow  near.  Dr.  Hook  sends  him  the  *  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine.'  He  reads  them,  reviews  his  own  life,  and  writes : — 
"  The  first  step  towards  fitting  the  Soul  to  stand  before  its 
Maker  is  a  conviction  of  its  unworthiness."  Then  he  is  more 
constant  in  prayer — ^more  curious  in  his  utterances  and  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  more  humble  towards  Him  "  in  whom 
there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

Suddenly  he  hears  the  sad  news  that  his  old  friend.  Colonel 
Gurwood,  has  destroyed  himself.  This  affects  him  profoundly. 
Now  he  refuses  to  record  his  prayers  any  more.  "  I  feel  them," 
he  says ;  "  but  it  is  too  familiar  to  write  them  down,  and  bring 
them  in  contact  with  daily  expression  of  worldly  matters."  It 
is  as  if  he  dared  not  utter  and  record  them,  lest  the  effort 
should  turn  him  from  the  fascination  of  some  shackled  pro- 
pensity, suddenly  broken  loose  and,  mastering  his  obedience. 
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^  The  great  thing  will  be  to  get  them  done,*^  he  eontinnaUy 
writes  in  his  jonrnaL  And  he  struggled  bravely  on,  flying 
hither  and  thither  to  pacify  creditors,  raise  money,  gain  time — 
anything  for  peace  to  think  and  paint.  His  debts  were  not  large. 
The  price  of  a  small  yacht,  or  of  another  diamond  necklace, 
would  have  covered  them  alL  Bat  no  member  of  the  nobility 
came  near  him.  Prince  Albert  was  one  day  seen  to  ride  by 
and  to  look  up  at  the  house,  and  speak  to  his  equerry.  His 
Boyal  Highness  had  not  the  courage  to  come  in. 

With  the  month  of  June  came  no  improvement  of  prospects, 
no  diminution  of  pecuniary  pressure.  He  works  vigorously. 
He  prays  earnestly  to  be  carried  "  through  the  evils  "  of  each 
day,  and  he  entreats  the  Almighty  to  preserve  his  ^  mind,"  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  ^  all  obstructions."  But 
at  last  it  dawns  upon  his  too  sanguine  hopes  that  all  his 
labour  is  in  vain;  the  taste  of  the  Nobility  for  art  is  no 
higher  than  it  was  fifty  years  before,  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
he  may  have  mistaken  the  'feeling'  of  the  'People.'  An 
old  Mend,  whom  he  had  helped  in  early  life,  now  ofTers  to 
lend  him  lOOOil    They  are  to  meet  and  dine   in  the  City. 

L keeps  the  engagement,  but  after  dinner  breaks  the 

news  to  Haydon  that,  he  is  unable  to  advance  the  money. 
Haydon  drank  deeply  (hotel  wine  is  not  always  soimd),  and 
the  next  day,  between  the  disappointment  and  the  dinner, 
he  was  "wrong"  in  his  "head."  The  weather  now  (14th 
June)  became  intensely  hot,  and  he  got  completely  out  of 
health.  All  the  week  he  was  in  this  state,  and  could  get  no 
rest  at  night,  but  he  refused  to  send  for  medical  advice,  and 
gradually  abandoned  work.  It  looks  as  if  he  felt  the  end  was 
near,  and  thought  it  time  to  fold  his  robe  about  him.  But 
now,  a  very  curious  thing  happened,  upon  which  a  vast  deal  of 
fine  writing  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  needlessly  ex- 
pended. The  15th  June  had  been  a  day  of  great  anxiety  and 
no  relief.  On  the  16th  June  Haydon  isvTote  to  his  old  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  to  explain  his  situation  and  ask  assistance. 
The  letter  reached  the  duke  at  Badminton,  just  as  he  was  going 
out  to  enjoy  the  bright  day  by  shooting  rabbits.  The  duke  put 
the  letter  into  his  pocket  and  took  down  his  gun.  Haydon 
wrote  also  to  Lord  Brougham,  and,  oddly  enough,  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
one  man  to  do  a  graceful  and  generous  act  towards  another  he 
had  helped  to  ruin,  this  was  the  moment.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
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Brougham.  Haydon  grew  gloomy,  and  became  dispirited  as 
a  jaded  horse.  What  he  suffered  during  these  days,  and  how 
acutely,  his  daily  journal  tells.  He  feels  his  "heart  sink";  his 
brain  "grows  conlused  ";  he  lies  awake  at  night  in  "great  agony 
of  mind."  He  prays  God  to  bless  him  through  "  the  evils  "  of 
each  day.  He  takes  down  to  a  bookseller  a  parcel  of  books  he 
had  not  paid  for,  and  begs  him  to  "  take  care  of  them."  He 
takes  an  unfinished  sketch,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  Sir 
W.  then  ilr.  Fairbaim,*  and  had  been  part  paid  for,  and  carries  it 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  this  friend,  and  leaves  it  in  the  hall, 
with  a  hasty  message  for  its  care.  He  does  the  same  with  one 
or  two  other  small  works,  and  he  passes  one  entire  day  burning 
vast  quantities  of  correspondence  and  documents  in  the  court- 
yard of  his  house.  In  the  intervals  he  sits  in  his  painting- 
room  unable  to  work,  staring  at  his  picture  "  like  an  idiot,"  his 
brain  "  pressed  down  by  anxiety,"  his  frenzied  eyelids  suing 
in  vain  for  rest.  Every  post  brings  him  angry  demands  for  the 
settlement  of  bills,  threats  of  execution,  and  immediate  pro- 
spect of  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  ruin.  One  by  one  his  last 
hopes  fall  from  him,  like  dead  leaves  fluttering  from  a  bough. 
Good  God  !  what  a  picture  it  is  I  To  think  of  this  man,  after 
forty  years  of  noble  work  to  refine  the  taste  and  enlighten  the 
understanding  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  wealthy  England, 
so  as  to  make  art  in  its  higher  range  a  delightful  mode  of 
moral  elevation,  and  design  a  means  of  their  material  pro- 
sperity, sitting  beggared  by  want  of  employment,  silent  and 
abstracted,  with  all  the  disjointed  fragments  of  his  perishing 
hopes  about  him,  in  a  chaos  of  unspeakable  thought,  his 
soul  "  melting  by  reason  of  his  trouble,"  his  brain  throbbing 
with  fire,  pondering  over  his  past  life,  and  confronting  his 
deep  love  for  his  art  with  his  broken  fortunes,  till  stung  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  contrast,  like  a  dying  gladiator,  he  deter- 
mines on  self-murder  lest  he  be  left  to  languish  in  his  agony. 
It  is  a  picture  of  human  suffering,  under  the  uttermost  burden 
of  wretchedness,  that  one  does  not  often  see  into  so  distinctly. 
Nor  was  it  wholly  creditable  to  the  country,  nor,  in  this  case, 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  country  in  which  it  was  there 
to  be  seen.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  June  he  enters  in 
his  journal : — 

"  Slept  horribly — prayed  in  sorrow — got  up  in  agitation." 

♦  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Fairbairn,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Fairbaim,  Bart.,  F.R.8.    The  subject  is  *  Christ  before  PilateZ—ED. 
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lingered  about  the  room  as  if  he  had  something  to  say.  But 
he  said  little,  except  to  ask  her  to  call  that  day  on  an  old  friend 
(one  of  the  executors  he  had  just  named  in  his  will)  and, 
returned  to  his  painting-room,  deliberately  wrote  in  his 
journal — 

"  God  forgive  me. — ^Amen  I " 

"  Stretch  me  do  longer  on  this  tongh  world." — Lear. 

and  in  a  few  moments  had  destroyed  himself. 

My  poor  sister  shortly  afterwards,  returning  home  alone,  and 
thinking  to  comfort  and  console  her  father  in  his  anxieties, 
stole  gently  down  to  his  painting-room,  tried  the  door,  it 
opened,  and  she  looked  in.  What  she  saw  I  never  dared  to  speak 
to  her  about.   A  few  weeks  before  her  own  death,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  a  summer's  night,  she  told  me.   At  first,  in  the  subdued 
light  of  the  painting-room,  she  could  not  distinguish  clearly;  and 
the  awful  silence  of  the  room,  broken  only  by  the  loud  ticking  of 
his  watch,  chilled  her  heart.  It  was  as  if  some  sorrow  had  passed 
into  the  air,  and  oppressed  her.   She  looked  for  him,  but  he  was 
not  sitting  at  his  table,  though  his  watch  was  there,  and  his 
Journal  lay  open,  and  some  letters  and  a  church-service  she 
had  given  to  him.     Nor  was  he  in  the  further  comer  where  he 
commonly  stood  to  study  his  picture.    Another  glance,  and 
she  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor.     At  first  she  thought  ho  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  floor  to  study  the  foreground  of  his 
picture :  she  csJled  gently  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer.   She 
came  forward,  and  leaned  hesitatingly  over,  fearing  to  disturb 
him  too  abruptly,  and  softly  called  again.     Still  he  was  heed- 
less.   She  looked  steadily  at  him ;  he  was  all  on  the  floor,  as 
if  huddled  together.    Then  a  horrible,  an  indescribable  dread 
seized  her — he  had  fallen  in  a  fit.    She  stepped  close  to  him, 
her  foot  slipped  as  she  stooped  quickly  and  touched  his  head, 
which  was  cold  as  ice.     She  looked,  and  his  ruddy  cheek  was 
white  and  waxen  as  if  with  the  pallor  of  death ;  a  fixed  and 
glassy  light  was  in  his  eye,  and  he  lay  there  without  motion, 
pulse,  or  breath.     In  a  pool  of  what  she  first  thought  red 
paint  spilled  upon  the  floor  around  her,  she  saw  a  razor,  and 
close  to  it  a  pistol.   Then  the  awful  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind. 
He  had  destroyed  himself,  and  she  was  standing  in  his  blood. 

Thus  died  Haydon,  by  his  own  hand,  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
in  full  vigour  of  life,  and  on  the  threshold  of  what  appeared  to 
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Peel  added  lOOt  of  his  own.  But  this  was  a  mere  "  dipping  of 
his  napkin  in  dead  Caesar's  blood."  The  whole  sum  total  of  all 
he  ever  gave,  of  public  and  private  money,  including  his  first 
lOZ.  for  the  taxes,  and  the  136Z.  for  the  *  Napoleon,'  falls  short 
of  the  500  guineas  he  should  have  given  Haydon  in  the  first 
instance  for  that  picture.* 

As  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then  called  upon  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  bestow  a  pension  on  the  widow  of  Haydon. 
The  scale  submitted  and  approved  was  not  profuse.  The  same 
spirit  of  guarded  bounty  prevailed  here,  and  2«.  9d.  a  day  was 
considered,  in  the  words  of  the  Boyal  Warrant,  to  meet  the 
case  of  "  Mrs.  Haydon's  distressed  circumstances,  and  the  merits 
as  an  artist  of  her  late  husband."t 

Haydon's  debts  amounted  to  about  30007.  His  estimated 
assets  were  about  20002.  His  will  is  a  simple  document, 
expressed  with  brevity  and  pathos.  He  declares  himself 
clear  in  his  intellect  and  decided  in  his  resolution  of  purpose. 
He  acknowledges  his  debts  with  an  uneasy  apprehension  that 
he  was  morally  wrong  in  incurring  them,  but,  "  considering  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  profession,  pardon  may  be  granted." 

*  Lady  Peel  was  so  ashamed  of  the  whole  traDsaction  that  she  wrote  a  most 
amiable  letter  to  my  mother,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  add  another  official 
pension  of  25^  a  year,  all  she  had  power  to  confer.  When  Mrs.  Haydon  died, 
in  1854,  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  to  continue  this  pension  to  Haydon  s  daughter. 
—Ed. 

t  The  Warrant  is  "  giyen  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  4th  July,  1846,** 
and  is  signed  H.  Goulbum,  H.  Baring,  and  countersigned  **  R.  Peel.'*  This  grant 
of  the  half  of  a  two-and-ninepenny  pension  per  diem  to  Haydon  s  widow  as  the 
official  recognition,  afler  forty-two  years'  silence,  of  Haydon's  public  services, 
when  compared  with  the  grants  of  money  and  honours  made  within  that  p^'rioa 
to  our  naval  and  military  officers,  and  to  Court  servants  during  their  lifetime, 
and  then  to  their  widows,  and  only  for  doing  the  duty  they  were  appointed  to 
perform  and  paid  for  performing  at  tlie  time,  raises  a  question  which  I  venture  to 
think  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  viz.,  ought  nut  the  man  who  does  something 
for  the  public  beyond  nis  duty,  something  for  which  lie  is  not  hired  and  paid,  ana 
could  not  be  made  liable  to  punishment  for  not  doing,  to  have  the  priority  of 
public  reward  ?  It  seems  a  fair  question  whether  any  roan  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  has  the  right  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  honours  and  reward  for  doing 
his  duty.  For  what  is  a  duty  but  an  obligation  you  have  undertaken  and  nre 
bound  to  discharge  ?  But  here  is  a  man  like  Haydon  (and  there  are  probably 
rooro  like  him  at  this  moment  in  science  and  literature),  without  pay  or  reward, 
devoting  all  his  time,  his  talents,  his  private  means,  and  all  the  energies  of  his 
active  and  industrious  mind,  and  Mu^ri^cing  the  interests  of  his  family,  to  effect 
certain  great  public  benefits,  when  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  cannot  be  punished  if  he  refuse.  Provided  the  result  he  aims  at 
be  a  public  benefit,  and  proves  to  be  one,  has  he  not  the  firbt  claim  to  honour  and 
reward  during  his  lifetime,  to  say  nothing  of  something  more  liberal  to  his 
widow,  if  she  needs  it,  than  a  mere  labourer's  daily  wage  ?  Surely  Haydon's 
case,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one,  shows  an  inequality  here  that  ought  to  bo 
levelled,  and  occasionally  one  so  gross — instances  are  familiar  to  all  of  us — that 
Parliament,  which  has  the  power,  should  insist  upon  the  levelling.— Ed. 
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and  of  the  Goyemmenty  and  the  patronage  and  gifts  of  the 
nobility,  we  shall  find  it  does  not  average  more  than  807.  a 
year.  This  is  not  extravagant  support  for  a  rich  country 
like  England.  It  would  hardly  pay  for  the  models  and  canvas 
of  a  dealer  8  hack.  Nor  is  there  one  instance  in  the  forty-two 
years  of  Haydon's  life  of  any  single  member  of  the  nobility  or 
Koyal  Family  employing  him  as  their  Art  Instructor,  or  having 
sent  pupils,  or  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  his  l^chool. 
How  then  did  Hay  don  contrive  to  live?  He  maintained  him- 
self mainly  by  the  support  the  public  gave  to  his  Exhibitions, 
by  the  help  of  his  personal  friends,  Dawson  Turner  and  Joseph 
Strutt,  for  example,  largely  and  generously  accorded,  by  the 
patronage  of  the  untitled  classes,  by  his  pupils,  and  latterly, 
to  a  small  extent,  by  his  lectures.  But  he  was  made,  if 
ever  a  man  was,  for  great  public  works,  and  that  was  denied 
him  by  the  governing  classes.  One  hour  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent would  have  changed  his  fate  and  fortunes.  But  Sove- 
reigns with  a  taste  for  Dutch  and  German  art,  Parliaments  that 
knew  nothing  of  the  functions  of  Art,  and  Prime  Ministers  wlio 
thought  drawing  of  no  use,  or  did  not  recognise  the  beauties  or 
value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  have  no  sympathy  with  men  like 
Haydon.  They  do  not  understand  them.  They  are  an  enigma. 
The  Minister  would  infinitely  prefer  they  should  take  a  com- 
mercial view  of  their  art,  paint  only  what  pays  best,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  recent  critic  on  Haydon,  "  make  themselves 
comfortaUe  on  the  ordinary  level, '^  and  paint  ^Uieat  little  historical 
pictures  such  as  the  British  millionaire  can  appreciate, '  *  rather 
than  they  should  seek  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  nation  by 
striving  to  restore  a  lost  excellence,  or  to  simplify  principles 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

Haydon  left  behind  him  not  more  than  250  paintings  of 
all  sizes,  including  oil  sketches.  His  art  pupils  all  proved 
capable  men,  and  some  won  the  highest  distinction.  As  to 
the  real  position  of  Haydon  in  his  Art,  that  is  a  subject  of 
so  controversial  a  nature,  and  in  the  present  passion  for 
"  polish  *'  and  "  detail,"  one  which  may  be  expected  to  excite 
so  much  testiness  and  opposition,  it  is  hardly  possible  it 
should  receive  fair  consideration.  It  is  rarely  a  controversial 
man  like  Haydon  is  judged,  in  his  own  century,  with  that 
broad  and  impartial  spirit  to  which  his  original  ibrcc  of  mind 

*  •Blackwood,'  June,  1875.— Ep. 
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blaming  him  for  not  leaving  his  works  perfect,  wonder  with 
me  there  are  so  few  defects.  For  is  it  not  a  truth  that,  to 
get  his  best  work  from  the  artist,  you  must  ensure  his  creative 
power  freedom  from  disturbances  ? 

Throughout  his  whole  career,  I  only  know  one  period  when 
Haydon's  mind  was  comparatively  unharassed,  when  he  worked 
freely  as  to  space  and  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  from 
pecuniary  pressure,  though  then  afflicted  by  ill-health  and 
interrupted  by  other  disturbing  causes,  and  that  was  between 
1815  and  1820,  when  painting  the  *  Jerusalem.'  There,  indeed, 
we  may  see  Ids  art  fairly.  Bewick  saw  that  picture  painted, 
and  he  has  left  it  on  record,  that  there  is  "  not  an  eye,  nor  an 
ear,  nor  a  nostril,  nor  even  a  finger-nail  that  is  not  a  perfect 
study."  Competent  judges,  yet  living,  who  remember  the 
picture,  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm  as  "  a  most  glorious  work." 
All  the  testimony  on  the  point  tells  us  not  only  how  honest  a 
painter  Haydon  was  by  inclination  and  habit,  but  how  reflective 
was  the  art  of  his  execution.  Nothing  laboured,  but  nothing 
hasty  or  slurred,  when  he  had  time  at  his  command,  and  no 
family  to  maintain.  And  even  when  he  had  not  this  time, 
and  was  weighted  with  encumbrances,  in  the  works  of  which 
modem  historical  painter  shall  we  find  nobler  contrasts  to  his 
utmost  imperfections  ? 

Haydon's  art  is  a  learned  and  thoughtful  art  of  Form, 
Expression,  and  Colour ;  and  by  expression  I  mean  not  only  the 
aspect  of  the  face,  but  the  action  of  the  figure.  In  breadth, 
size,  drawing,  and  power,  he  has  no  equal  in  the  schools  of 
Europe.  Where  is  the  modern  painter  who  has  approached 
him  in  knowledge  and  correct  drawing  of  the  human  figure  ? 
I  assert,  without  fear  of  being  refuted,  that  his  elbows,  arms, 
hands,  knees  and  feet,  are  beyond  anything  in  modem  art,  and 
put  all  his  contemporaries,  and  most  of  his  successors,  to  shame. 
Who  has  surpassed  him  in  power  of  composition,  in  sublimity 
of  expression,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  richness  and  purity  of  tone 
and  colour  ?  Then  where  are  we  to  find  a  man  so  varied  and 
so  versatile — who  has  given  us  so  grand  a  representation  of 
<  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  in  Hazlitt's  opinion,  "  the  very 
finest  work  of  that  high  class  since  the  days  of  Titian ;"  or, 
"  so  glorious  and  so  complete  "  a  painting  of  the  *  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,'  a  woriv  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges  of  that  day,  stamped  Haydon  as  the  "greatest  historical 
painter  England   had   ever  produced."     Who   has  ever  con- 
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vamish  are  required  instead  of  breadth,  size,  drawing,  power." 
Nothing  can  more  completely  express  the  difference  between 
Haydon  and  his  modem  critics.  They  want  the  fly  on  the 
priest's  nose,  which  Thackeray  surveyed  at  the  ceremony  over 
the  entombment  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Critics  like  Thackeray 
see  only  the  fly ;  men  like  Haydon  see  something  more ;  and 
although  Haydon  would  not  omit  the  fly  if  it  was  there,  he 
would  not  imitate  it  into  prominence.  For  he  always  refused 
to  mingle  the  principles  of  sculpture  with  those  of  painting. 
When  he  had  fully  conveyed  his  intention,  that  is  when  he  had 
given  an  exact  representation  at  the  one  moment  a  painter 
has,  he  held  his  picture  to  be  finished.  But  he  modified  or 
increased  the  amount  of  finish  according  to  the  scale  of  his 
painting.  Proper  finishing  in  Haydon's  opinion  was  seizing 
the  leading  points  of  things  with  truth  and  correctness,  so  that 
they  predominate  over  the  subordinate  parts,  although  these 
are  not  to  be  neglected.  In  other  words,  you  are  to  define 
things  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  at  the  proper  distance. 
Hence  this  appearance  of  a  rough  surface  is  due,  in  Haydon,  to 
intentional  handling,  not  to  slovenly  practice,  or  want  of  skill 
to  execute.  High  polish  and  equal  elaboration  of  all  detail 
are  not  a  true  representation.  Baphael's  principle  is  the 
principle  which  guided  Haydon  and  Gainsborough,  another 
non-polisher,  viz.  that  the  inferior  parts  only  are  to  be  touched, 
leaving  the  atmosphere  to  complete  the  effect.  No  man  knew 
better  than  Haydon  when  to  leave  off;  witness  his  head  of 
Lazarus.  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  not  minute  finish, 
but  gradations  of  tone  that  constitute  the  true  refinement  of 
painting. 

That  his  trees  and  skies  are  painted  without  "  finish "  is, 
I  admit,  perfectly  true.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
he  is  apparently  careless  on  these  external  matters  of  detail, 
but  it  is  the  carelessness  of  internal  and  conscious  power.  He 
no  more  worked  up  minor  points  than  Raphael  his  trees  and 
skies,  and  even  horses.  "  A  button,"  as  Haydon  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Eastlake  (22  March,  1818),  "is  more  easily  finished 
than  a  face.  If  the  button  be  highly  wrought,  it  will  be  sure 
to  attract  more  than  the  face ;  but  a  great  mind  will  sacrifice 
the  button  to  the  face."     Here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  ai*t. 

I  recollect  once  watching  him  paint  the  eye  of  a  horse, 
and  how  with  a  few  masterly  touches  he  pave  the  exact  form 
of  the  brow,  the  lid,  and  the  pupil,  and  just  in  so  many  touches 


•^fi'-.  ir,  ixi'i  I  Ltr::2:b.r*L    "O.-tZfr  iLer^."  EL«r  <di»L*ufri  l»k.' I 

form,  .ir.-:  -til  tiir  -rii^ikjraLiiterLsti'^*  -f  iiatrirv:  hh  yS  exActlT  *$  ii 
i^vi^^T'^i  in  tiirr  ii'jr?*?:  ;a  TRj  •t-i^r.  H;iTl.:ii  itai  c»:i<aeihe«l  with 
an^ririr^  c^rtaLntj  tte  Ita>>iir.g  p.-ints.  Laivin^  the  unKHiiieie 
U>  ^iTnpi'rr*^  thfr  r«t.    Her»?  wik*  re±L  Art  fanned  on  aoond 

N'-j  •i:^nr»t  in  *v  NjH  <i  «tvl*?  ^  Haj-.l-  n  ppeierT«5«i  the  delicate 
f'.x('"\lf'iif:ifTii  »fi  -^rla^irate  pt'jiish.  may  be  mlsiBe*!.  bat  that  d»"*s 
not  'I^priv*^:  him  vf  ^rrpriir:  f...r  eXfitrritiMii.  The  asLzne  ccmplaint 
wAj*  mii/Ift  acram*t  GsUEjfc-iroaira.  "  Bat,"  say?  his  zreat  mal 
Sfir  J*WhTu%  EeynoM*,  ~  ail  th«jee  •>M  acratc^hcs  and  marks  so 
if\f^:rvMh  in  Gain.-VxiiTiii^h's  pictures,  this  chaiit*,  this  uncouth 
i+fiafi'rl^rjH  Jippeamnce.  by  a  kin*!  •>!'  mairio  at  a  certain  di«- 
t;in''^:  fi*«ume  form,  iind  all  the  parts  seem  to  lirop  into  their 
lfTf>\n:T  plv.*^.  j^f  that  we  can  harlly  renise  ackii«>w  lodging  the 
full  *:ff«-<rt  of  'lili^ence  iin«ier  the  appeamnee  of  chance  and 
hji.-4tv  n^-iriijrc-nrfr."     The  same  mav  certain] v  be  said  of  Ha^don. 

Another  fault  fonn'I  with  him  is  an  ertniva^ant  «lisplaT  of 
mij-/'iiliir  a^-tion.  Ijiit  Ti>  |>aint  the  nake*!  in  action  re»mirvs 
krjowl«-'l;r**,  an<l  it  the  ^n^jectTj  paint*:^!  a'lmit  t.»f  the  display, 
hIi'-p"  i-*  th*-  objection  ?  It  wonM  havr  Uren  easi«rr  ft«r  Havdon 
to  i-ov»r  his  ti;nires  with  'intp*.'ry.  but  he  preferreil  for  the 
int*n"^tH  of  art  to  r?how  how  liml.-s  and  han«ls  iind  feet  shoiiM 
U-  painted.  "On  ne  Vivairemit  juis  sur  la  mer  p:»ur  ne  jamais 
••n  rien  din-."  iVsides.  I  d»»nbt  if  Hay  dun's  display  of  his 
anatomical  knoul»'d;re  is  f-xtravjiirant.  It  may  li^»k  iiiiiisnal, 
but  eantnl  Htudy  will  show  that  it  is  not  extravairant.  It 
nrtainly  nev«T  appn/aches  the  vi«»lent  <listorti«»ns  of  Michel 
An^'<lo.  H<;  combines,  as  Eastlake  says,  **  the  biirstin;r-stren^h 
of  Michel  An^^elo  with  the  nimble  elegance"  of  the  <Tr(^>k 
HiatU''M.  and  never  fails  in  harmony  of  action  between  limbs 
II  nd  miiseles. 

I'inallv,  with  his  faults,  real  and  alle":e<l.  of  three  thinjrs  I 
fi-el  witirttii.d :  firht,  tliat  Ilaydon  always  approached  his  work 
with  rev<Tenre,  and  parted  from  it  with  rejjrret.  Secondly, 
'that  what  he  endeavoured  to  do  was  to  be  true  to  the  iH»n- 
ditiohH  of  his  subjeet,  and  prmlnce  a  work  of  art  thait  should 
appeal  to  onr  hij^lier  teelings  and  sympathies,  not  a  mere 
imitation  of  nature.     And  thinllv  that,  no  one  knew  bettor 
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than  himself  what  is  perfection  in  art,  nor  how  far  short  he 
came  of  that  ideal  excellence  he  aimed  at,  though  his  sense  of 
incompleteness  is  not  generally  that  of  his  critics.  It  is  true 
that  his  happiness  was  in  the  applause  of  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  in  his  own  self-approbation,  for  he  rarely  had  it.  Only 
when  others  censured  he  could  compare  himself  with  them, 
and  although  he  well  knew  how  imperfect  he  was  in  com- 
parison with  excellence,  he  knew  quite  as  well  how  inferior  his 
critics  were  in  comparison  with  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  some  persons  of  feeling 
and  judgment  do  complain  of  Haydon's  Scriptural  works,  of 
his  earlier  career,  very  much  resembling,  to  them,  the  *  Lara,' 
*  Childe  Harold,'  and  romantic  poems  of  Byron's  earlier  days, 
in  being,  as  it  were,  rather  academic  exercises  of  power  and 
skill  than,  the  genuine  product  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  man. 
And  that,  although  both  Haydon's  Scriptural  pictures  and 
Byron's  romantic  poems  are  full  of  "  fine  bits,"  and  have  here 
and  there  splendid  "  flashes  of  genius,"  they  are  on  the  whole 
failures,  because  done  with  a  purpose,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
"  in  masquerade."  But  the  error  of  this  view  is  surely  in  con- 
foimding  the  conception  of  the  work  with  its  representation  in 
detail,  at  least,  with  the  painter.  A  poet  cannot  always  con- 
ceive a  situation  which  he  has  not  experienced;  Byron,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  these.  But  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  said 
of  a  painter  gifted  with  invention,  and  lea^t  of  all,  of  Haydon. 
He  may  not  have  succeeded  in  transferring  to  his  canvas  the 
conceptions  of  his  mind  so  successfully  as  to  excite  at  once 
in  others,  of  less  vivid  imagination,  a  similar  mental  and 
emotional  state  to  that  which  had  produced  the  picture.  But 
that  does  not  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  not  giving  us  the 
"  genuine  product "  of  his  mind,  so  far  as  it  was  developed  at 
that  period.  The  humour  that  was  in  Haydon  was  certainly 
not  awakened  until  a  later  period.  That  was  suddenly  uncoiled 
by  what  passed  before  his  eyes  when  in  prison  in  1827.  The 
list  of  thirty-eight  historical  subjects  Haydon  made  out  for 
himself,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  shows  the  bent  of 
his  mind  previous  to  1827 ;  and  although  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
partial,  I  do  believe  Haydon,  between  1805  and  1827,  to  have 
been  moved,  first,  by  powerful  devotional  fervour,  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ,  and,  secondly, 
by  a  genuine  public  ardour,  with  less  thought  of  proving  how 
well  he  could  paint,  without  going  to  Italy,  than  to  make 
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f/-.;'f.:  f/j.r/..^:]  i,v  ih/,T  rji^-'-i,ii  Ii.-: .1:;:: . I.  efT.ir.liiihrrI  :-t 
!•  *  i'.j.ji'.ri  ;j;.'J  j.j'.V'-tJM.  «.f  t:.-  -ibj-  ai.  I  ^i:::r.TLi  ii.  his  j-r-- 
^..:-.:,   .-if..J   r'j^J!*']  fr'^Tji  l-'-r  ';'"•■ -r-.     H'>  is  rrjr*.-:'-:   t-v  ii>-» 

'.  .I.tv  ;.r.'j  jrj'ljfi'  f  ii'-'  ^.f  hMli  to  jhi"*  tLr  LTe^iTor  jinrt.  ■.•!  Li? 
lil'  ir.  'liitf.i'tifj;'  [rfiv^-rty,  ^.r  ii;.]'ri?-jr:iJi«?Lt,  «lrn'3^ir.i:  uL-i 
itfi/ZJifJi'  I'.f  lii-  «J;m!v  l/p-ii'l.  ('hir%'\h'^  Li?  ow-n  u.-rks,  wLi.-li 
/.t|j«  fi-  /'',iiM  ]iii\t  th,jii  ii^  \\t'\],  iiii'l  sjijc'iL'lfTiiij:  Lis  nn*-  j-.wvrs 
J'lf  ;i  l#;if«  irijli- i-t'  ji''< .  V. hi'-h  iutLf  f'li'l  Le  lail.*  ti.» iiiak'\ aiii]  •ii«^-s. 

Ii  J.  ji  ji  IJK'fioij  ii[f«iii  tli<-  ^^uvoriiiii^''  dasst.'S  nitLat  i'iviliz*-«l 
fi.ifi'iii  V. Ii«  ri  mr-h  iLiij;;s  un*  jni>*iLl«*  and  ptTmitted  in  art.  in 
li»«  r.iiiir* .  or  in  >-f'i<iir<-.  Wlif/ji  a  man  wLo  has  prove**!  L1-* 
t  *iji.i'  itv  in  i'itli*  r  hfands  L'-lorf*  tlif.ni,  an<l  a?ks  f«^r  euiiJoymt-nt, 
l)i;il  •  L'MiM  }x'  (oiirr'l  him. 

V«  I  <iiH|fri/('(l  uw\  ut'i::li'('U:il  as  ho  was  l»y  his  own  Nubility 
iinti  i'»n\i'thuu'ui,  lliiydun  played  a  great  part  in  the  Art  of 
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Europe.  His  diBcovery  of  the  Principlea  of  Nature,  upon  which 
the  Hchool  of  Pheidias  worked,  and  his  carrying  those  prin- 
ciples into  practice  and  inBtruction,  was  an  enormous  benefit  to 
Art.  By  him  the  fading  historical  art  of  England  was,  for  a 
period,  arrested.  He  saved  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  us ;  he  was 
the  real  leader  in  the  foundation  of  our  Schools  of  Design ;  he 
gave  the  right  direction  to  the  training  and  education  of  artist 
and  artisan,  however  viciously  departed  from  by  the  authorities 
since  his  death ;  he  was  the  man  whose  steady  action  moved 
Parliament  in  favour  of  public  employment  for  our  Painters ; 
and  he  advanced  the  cause  of  Art  and  Design  throughout 
the  empire. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  when  an  impartial  posterity  comes 
to  reckon  up  the  services  of  those  Englishmen  who  have 
laboured  scientifically  to  promote  the  educational  value  and 
functions  of  art  in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  Haydon's 
name  will  not  stand  low  upon  the  list,  for  the  light  ho  left 
behind  htm  will  assuredly  be  lasting. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Haydon  lived  and  died.  This 
is  the  story  of  his  life.  He  gave  to  our  common  country, 
to  our  Art,  and  to  our  artisans  the  disinterested  labour  of 
a  patriotic  life,  and  he  loft  the  memory  of  his  death  to 
the  indelible  disgrace  of  the  Government  and  Nobility  of 
England. 


(fVS¥JL\L  r:ORRESPv>yDEN't'E. 
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j»h 4 i ■>*»■;■:* ^i'':  r.-;.4r.:'.t^7  ',■:*  7^^j^.r.::.j,     I  ■:■■   lirnily  ^eL:«-T-r  :Li:: 
jii».i.-.fyrr^  ;i.f--:  mp^tMf:  .';■'  rr.-.-r--^  ?-;;tl  :rrtriji.:sirI','C  tLin  -.hlj  '^ZTur-r 

'Hi''  A'-.i/l^my,  I  Tf'ifr*:t  to  -;iy.  will  r.-t  U>  nt  for  thr-  r*:»^»=-pt:"r; 
'if  t.i.'-    ••  h<||-horiri'Jr»"    l/<rf'.r<;   Jjilv.      \Vh;it   :i  •iis^rn.ii?'.-    X»j   th*- 

With  r(''/;i.T'\  to  your  oWrrvation  concrmincr  tast*?,  I  am 
rtiiWy  oi  your  ojiir»iori,  "It  will  unavoi'laUy  l^  r»"-iniliit»-*l  I'V 
¥titiii  t<  r/;rifiriu;illy  li^rfon;  our  f*y».*s;"  and  "a  stui^-nt  «ni^ht 
in  \ti-  i\t\turrf'\  th'r  -i^'lit  of  work  H  rr-pl^-t*-  with  ;rn:»>>  errorV  i-* 
ft  r/i;i«irri  u|Kih  mu'-Ii  fiutliority  tliat  ^f.  Mt'ii;::s  hiiiiivlf  oiiTiM 
fi'vr  M|»-'''t.  Vou  wiy  you  havo  lx*on  rlrawin^  in  Indian  ink: 
fjiiit  jii  fi  jfr;irti/'^'  I  hlifiuhl  ratli^'r  Ixj  disjx^ed  in  di<<uad»-  vuu 
f>/»»ri.  'I  liou;di  you  may  rortiiinly  acquire  tlio  knctwledjie  t>f 
fli/'  iinntorny  an  w<'ll  in  that  manner  as  any  other,  vet  whv  not 
HI**'  th«'  i4Ht\^  l»y  whi^'Ji  your  r<?]>utation  is  to  be  ae<piired  ? 
|)<'jH-Md  u|Hin  it,  my  ih-ar  fV-How,  there  is  more  real  ditUcMilty 
ill  Hui'^'eKHfully  handling  the  bru^^h  than  some  people  are  aware 
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of ;  therefore,  the  sooner  we  begin  to  use  it  the  better.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  mean  to  draw  much  more,  even  in  chalk.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  since  I  saw  you, 
to  paint  all  my  studies  at  the  Academy  in  black  and  white. 

I  have  not  seen  many  sales  lately,  not  even  the  Shakespeare. 
I  hear  that  the  *  Cardinal  Beaufort'  was  sold  for  the  price 
which  was  given  for  it,  and  the  'Caldron  Scene'  for  less  than 
500/.     Mr.  Fuseli's  sold  for  little  or  nothing.     You  won't  lose 

much  by  not  seeing  this  year's  exhibition.     It  is  an of 

wretchedness.  Hoppner  made  some  pitiful  excuses  to  me,  but 
I  have  not  room  to  repeat  them.  I  will  tell  you  all  when  we 
meet.  Your  old  friend,  "  God  Bless  my  Soul,"  inquired  after 
you  the  other  day.     I  met  him  in  the  street. 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure,  through  the  kindness  of  an 
old  medical  friend,  to  see  many  curious  anatomies  lately.  I 
intend  to  have  a  subject  for  my  own  dissection.  Will  you 
join  me  ?  Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  murdered,  and  that  he  is  quiie  dead. 

Ever,  my  dear  fellow, 

Yours  most  sincere, 

W.  Jackson. 


From  David  Wilkie. 

]\Iy  dear  Friend,  Mulgravo  Castle,  7th  September,  1806. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Welch  here,  and 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  have  arrived,  so  that  we  only 
want  Mr.  Jackson  to  complete  the  party.  It  will,  perhaps, 
give  you  some  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  not  unfrequently 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jackson 
has  spoken  very  highly  of  you  several  times  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  and  I  have  told  them  of  the  picture  you  are  at  present 
engaged  with,  which  has  raised  their  curiosity  and  expecta- 
tions. Sir  George  has  expressed  a  desire  to  call  upon  you 
when  he  returns  to  London,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  desires  me  to 
transcribe  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  which  he  seems  veiy  much 
to  wish  to  have  painted,  as  he  admires  it  for  its  grandeur. 
He  wishes  to  know  if  you  think  it  would  suit  your  ideas, 
although  he  woidd  not  wish  to  put  any  restraint  upon  your 
inclination.  The  subject  has  seldom  or  never  been  painted, 
which  his  Ix)rdship  thinks  is  an  advantage  to  it.      I  have 
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subject.  I  find  nothing  so  remarkable  in  Edinburgh  as  to 
merit  being  mentioned  to  you,  except  that  Mr.  (icddes  is 
flourishing  at  a  great  rate,  and  making  money  in  the  portrait- 
line  ;  and  from  the  speeches  he  occasionally  makes,  he  is  con- 
sidered by  some,  who  think  themselves  connoisseurs,  as  a  great 
genius.  From  Edinburgh  I  came  on  to  my  father's  house  on 
Monday  last.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  begin  anything, 
as  my  painting  apparatus  is  not  yet  come  to  hand ;  but  I  have 
been  looking  about  in  the  village  for  subjects  of  study,  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  a  great  number  of  scenes  almost 
superior  to  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  that  combine  the  most 
interesting  sweetness  with  the  most  picturesque  effect. 

On  my  first  landing  in  Scotland,  the  effect  which  the  Scottish 
dialect  had  on  my  ear  was  very  surpri'*ing.  All  my  friends 
seemed  to  speak  a  language  which  I  had  never  heard  before, 
and  so  great  is  the  contrast  between  my  mode  of  speaking  and 
theirs,  that  they  think  I  speak  the  English  language  in  all 
its  purity,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
agree.  I  request  you  will  remember  me  particularly  to  3Ir. 
Jackson ;  say  that  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  at  not  having  sef>*n 
him  before  I  left  London,  and  that  I  will  probably  write  him. 
Let  me  know  what  progress  you  make  with  your  picture,  and 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Hay  don,  yours  truly, 

David  Wilkie. 


Fr(m  David  Wilkie, 

My  DEAB  HaYDON,  CnlU,  Sth  October,  1S07. 

The  intelligence  of  your  success  in  portrait-painting  at 
Plymouth  was  a  piece  of  joyful  news  to  me,  the  more  so  as  I 
assume  to  myself  not  only  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  plan, 
but  of  anticipating  its  success.  I  cannot,  however,  help  Ix^ing 
a  little  surprised  at  the  rapid  accumulation  of  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  that  you  mention  in  your  letter ;  and  I  am  t^^mpted 
to  intrude  upon  you  another  piece  of  advice,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  less  successfully  followed  than  that  I  gave  you 
before,  which  is — to  go  on  at  the  same  trade  for  a  little  longer ^ 
for  I  promise  you  that  you  will  not  have  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  it  on  any  future  occasion. 

Yours, 

David  Wilkie. 


«  A.  ■  -«     •  ■ ^  ■  *• 
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From  Mr.  Haydon  to  his  Son,  B.  R.  Haydon. 

Plymouth,  15th  September,  1808. 

By  this  time  I  hope  you  have  got  the  account  of  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Junot,  with  the  French  army  and 
Bussian  fleet,  to  Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton.  It  is  a  most  glorious 
finish  of  the  business  in  Portugal,  and  although  Mr.  Boney 
may  and  will,  no  doubt,  push  on  his  hosts  into  Spain,  I  trust 
and  hope  in  God  he  ^^ill  meet  with  nothing  but  a  series  of 
defeats.  He  has  already  lost  more  than  70,000  of  his  best 
troops,  and  I  trust  the  Spanish  armies,  with  our  assistance 
now  Portugal  is  free,  will,  as  they  must  be  better  organised 
after  six  months'  hard  fighting,  prove  a  match  for  Boney  and 
all  his  crew.* 

I  sent  the  Admiralty,  last  Saturday,  the  first  account  of  the 
gallant  business  of  the  '  Seahorse,'  38  guns,  and  a  Turkish 
50-gim  ship,  and  two  of  32  guns.  The  first  she  captured  after  an 
action  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  second  she  sunk,  and  the 
third  ran  away!  Yesterday's  post  brings  me  a  very  hand- 
some letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Pole,  by  command  of  their 
Lordships. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


From  Haydon  to  his  Father. 

My  dear  Father,  London,  2l8t  December,  1808. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  all  my  views 
for  the  art  of  my  glorious  country  in  the  limits  of  a  single 
letter;  it  would  take  a  ream  of  Fenzi's  largest  sheets.  The 
Elgin  Marbles  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  this 
country.  The  academic  style,  thank  God,  is  done  for — and 
done  for,  for  ever.  No  more  "  sign-painting  "  now,  if  the  artists 
can  only  appreciate  what  a  treasure  we  have  got.     But  I  fear 

♦  This  is  curious  as  showing  the  nature  of  tlie  first  news  of  the  CJonvention  of 
Cintra.  The  ra<;e  and  indii^nation  of  the  English  people  when  the  real  terms 
granted  to  the  French  and  Russians  came  out,  viz.,  that  they  were  to  be  carried 
at  the  charge  of  England  to  their  own  countries  and  landed  free  to  serve  again 
directly  in  the  war,  was  in  proportion  to  their  former  joy,  and  led  to  tJie  famous 
inquiry  which  freed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  all  blame,  but,  as  usual,  left  the 
question  of  the  real  culprit  undecided. — Ed. 
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Hatdon  to  his  Father. 

My  dear  Father,  London,  Ist  April,  1809. 

As  you  may  suppose,  my  situation  at  present  is  far  from 
being  a  very  calm  one — full  of  doubts,  fears,  and  anxiety  about 
the  success  of  my  picture.*  It  occupies  my  mind  all  day,  and 
harasses  it  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  even  my  dreams  are  filled 
with  it  in  some  way  or  other.  I  dreamed  the  other  night  that 
the  exhibition  was  opened,  and  I  ran  immediately,  of  course, 
to  discover  whether  my  picture  was  hung  well  or  not.  To 
my  utter  astonishment  I  could  not  find  it  in  any  part  of  the 
Academy  I  In  a  great  rage  I  went  to  Fuseli  and  told  him  how 
infamously  I  had  been  used.  He  then  came  out  with  me,  and 
after  a  long  search  found  my  poor  picture  covered  over  with  a 
table-cloth  under  the  kitchen  table.    Just  as  I  was  beginning 

to  stamp  with  rage,  I  awoke !  t    1  hope  will  not  now  neglect 

me ;  at  such  a  time  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of  support.  Con- 
sider how  very  few  have  their  minds  so  cultivated  as  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  Homer  or  Milton,  Virgil  or  Dante,  and  I  feel  afraid 
that  there  are  still  fewer  whom  a  poetical  picture  can  afiect. 

To  understand  anything  in  the  highest  branches  of  any 
science  presupposes  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind ;  and  when 
I  reflect  how  few  men  are  capable  of  being  cultivated,  whatever 
advantages  of  education  or  seK-improvement  they  may  have, 
it  indeed  makes  me  melancholy.  To  see  such  men  as  Milton, 
Otway,  and  Butler,  with  imagination  that  had  raised  them 
above  the  level,  die  neglected  and  unnoticed,  gives  me  a 
lamentable  proof  of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  brutality  of 
my  countrymen.  No  nation  on  earth  I  believe  has  produced 
greater  men,  and  no  great  men  in  any  other  country  have  had 
such  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  his  Father. 

London,  10th  April,  1809. 

I  am  never  daunted,  frightened,  or  depressed,  at  diffi- 
culties, however  great.     Difficulties  and  dangers  are  to  me 

♦  *  Dcntatug.'— Ed. 

t  This  dream  waa  prophetic.  *Dentatu8'  was  not  exactly  put  under  the 
**  kitchen  table/*  which,  of  the  two  places,  would  perhaps  have  been  preferable  ; 
but  after  having  been  hung  by  Fuseli  in  the  Great  Boom,  it  was  removed  by 
Howard  and  Shee  in  Fuseli's  temporary  absence  from  town  and  hung  in  the  dark 
ftoteroom,  where  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguisbed.  -  Ed. 
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Btimnlantd  for  exertion.  It  is  andesenred  neglect,  or  disap- 
pointment, that  tempts  me  to  complain  of  life.  I  mean  by 
difficulties  that,  supposing  I  were  a  soldier,  privation  of  food, 
long  marches,  desperate  battles,  losing  my  legs,  being 
ordered  for  the  forlorn  hope,  drc,  or  bringing  my  troops  into  a 
situation  where  they  must  be  destroyed  unless  relieved  by  an 
immediate  conception  of  my  own ;  or  if  being  a  painter,  as  I 
am,  undertaking  work  which  I  find  myself  unprepared  for, 
being  obliged  to  exert  myself  incessantly  to  render  myself 
adequate,  trying  to  express  the  most  refined  and  difficult  ex- 
pressions, painting  one  head  or  any  part  ten  times  over  before 
I  do  it  rightly.  All  these  are  the  delights  of  my  soul ;  but  if 
after  having  accomplished  them  I  find  the  world  insensible  to 
their  excellence,  I  droop,  feel  depressed,  am  w^eary  of  life,  and 
thon  in  a  tumult  of  indignation  console  myself  with  the  hope 
that  one  day  their  value  will  be  understood. 

Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

B.  R.  Haydox. 

From  David  Wilkie. 
My  deak  ITaydon,  1809. 

I  Hliall  ]x>  much  obliged  if  you  can  call  to-mr»rrow 
morning  to  consult  as  usual  about  an  alteration  in  my  picture. 

Yours  faithfully, 

David  Wilkie. 

M  Y  DEAR  HaYDON,  SoU's  Row,  half-post  2,  Friday. 

Tho  iM^jinT  of  tliiH,  William  Walker,  the  person  1  was 
oxpcctirif^  whon  1  Haw  you,  as  you  will  see  has  a  very  fine  head. 
I  tliink  you  would  do  well  to  make  him  sit  for  the  hero  uf 
your  |»i<'(U',  and  if  you  succeed  as  well  in  it  as  I  think  I  have 
<lonf»  in  inino,  w(^  shall  l)e  two  happy  fellows. 

Ever  yours, 

David  Wilkie. 

From  David  Wilkie. 

(No  date\  1810. 

I  shall  1)0  fijlad  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on  with 
RlaclM'ih,  and  whctlicr  you  have  finished  any  part  of  it.  I  wi^b 
you  could  nuikt^  the  tw(»  figures  in  the  foreground  youthful  and 
<d(»gant,  you  ought  to  have  variety  of  character  in  the  picture. 
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and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  I  think,  than  fine 
young  men  so  near  the  person  of  a  king,  as  we  may  suppose 
them  placed  in  his  chamber  more  for  show  and  convenience 
than  for  protection.  You  must  also  recollect  that  you  have 
not  yet  exhibited  any  pictures  with  figures  of  a  youthful 
character  in  them.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
have  done  or  mean  to  do  with  your  sketch  of  a  lion  looking 
up  ?  Whatever  you  put  into  it  (although  of  secondary  conse- 
quence to  the  lion  itself)  let  it  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  call 
for  some  attention  from  the  spectator.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  when  you  write  to  your 
father  remember  me  to  him,  and  to  your  sister,  and  your  imcle 
Cobley. 

Believe  me  ever  sincerely, 

David  Wilkie. 

P.S. — I  intend  to  try  something  on  a  small  panel  I  have  got 
from  a  man  who  is  coming  to  sit,  and  although  I  shall  not 
bestow  much  labour  on  it,  I  hope  to  give  it  that  which  will 
make  it  a  marketable  commodity. 

From  David  Wilkie. 

My  dear  HaYDON,  Dunmow  (no  date),  1810. 

I  am  getting  on  pretty  briskly  with  the  little  picture  I 
told  you  of.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  man  sitting  warming  his 
hands  at  the  fire,  and  as  the  figure  of  the  man  which  is  only 
seen  in  half  length  fills  a  great  part  of  the  panel,  I  expect  very 
soon  to  get  it  finished.  My  whole  care  is  to  be  so  decided  in 
every  touch  I  put  on  as  not  to  require  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment afterwards,  and  you  cannot  think  how  such  precaution 
facilitates  and  shortens  the  labour. 

I  am  glad  you  are  advancing  with  Macbeth.  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  paint  it  as  if  you  did  not  intend  to  alter,  and 
to  alter  what  you  have  done  only  where  it  is  unavoidable.  Your 
sketch  of  the  lion  I  can  conceive  will  do  very  well  with  the 
blood  on  the  ground,  but  I  think  some  real  object  before  him 
would  have  taken  off  more  the  appearance  of  a  portrait  which 
I  am  afraid  it  will  have  by  itself.  The  skull  I  can,  however, 
see  would  not  do,  as  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  state  we 
generally  see  it  in  a  lion's  den,  and  to  make  it  mangled  by  the 
teeth  of  the  lion  would  be  disgusting.  The  antelope  would 
certainly,  if  you  had  room  for  it,  have  been  much  better.    I 
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I  rather  regret,  with  this  view,  that  you  should  have  antici- 
pated any  part  of  the  support  in  a  periodical  publication  like 
the  *  Examiner/  when  the  merit  of  it  as  a  scientific  research 
has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  those  banditti  "correspondents;"  it  has 
been  abused  and  ridiculed  only  as  a  political  speculation. 
This,  however,  you  have  in  some  degree  provoked  by  asserting 
in  so  bold  a  manner  the  total  incapability  of  improvement  in 
the  negro,  a  point  the  history  of  mankind  does  not  bear  you 
out  in,  and  I  think  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  your 
pursuit. 

The  part  of  your  letter  which  I  think  most  successful  is 
where  you  declaim  against  the  idea  of  the  deformities  of  the 
negroes  being  artificial,  and  that  wherein  you  expose  the 
absurdity  of  the  peissions  and  wants  of  animals  being  supplied 
and  administered  unto  by  a  human  form. 

I  think,  considering  the  acknowledgment  Leigh  Hunt  has 
been  obliged  to  make  of  the  errors  you  pointed  out,  that  his 
observations  are  candid  and  do  him  credit.  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  some  of  your  theories  to  Mr.  Cleghom's  father,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  their  ingenuity.  He  denies,  however, 
the  impossibility  of  the  negro  becoming  civilised,  and  insists 
stoutly  on  the  similarity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the 
present  race  of  African  negroes  as  a  proof  in  favour  of  his 
opinion. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  political  economist.  He  has 
laid  aside  his  economical  theories  for  the  present,  and  having 
been  lately  employed  to  write  the  article  *  Christianity '  for 
Brewster's  '  Encyclopedia,'  he  has  applied  himself  so  earnestly 
«o  the  study  of  that  subject  that  it  has  changed  entirely  his 
system  of  doctrine  and  belief,  and  instead  of  being  a  practical 
moralist,  as  he  was  formerly,  he  has  plunged  himself  into  the 
depths  of  speculative  theology,  and  is  attracting  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  hear  him  preach  faith  and  repentance. 
Write  soon. 

I  am.  Sir, 

D.  WiLKIE. 

Frcym  David  Wilkie. 

My  dear  HayDON,  Cults,  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  7th  October,  1811, 

Your  letter  recounting  the  number  of  circumstances 
with  which  your  attention  was  then  occupied  gave  us  all  very 
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and  to  Harriet  when  next  you  write.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
think  you  have  succeeded  in  your  body  of  Macbeth.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  it  well  advanced.  If  Seguier  and  Jackson  have 
come  back  to  town,  pray  remember  me. 

I  am,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

David  Wilkie. 

From  John  Eastlakb. 

My  dear  HaYDON,  (No  date)  1811. 

I  feel  much  obliged  for  your  introduction  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
for  it  has  and  will  be  of  service  to  me  in  acquiring  what  is 
*^  gemmis  venale  nee  auro,''  and  what  I  think  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  Utility.  After  you  had  arranged  that  you  would 
not  wait  on  Hunter,  &c.,  I  find  you  called  on  him  on  Saturday, 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  you  did  this  from  having  changed 
your  opinion  on  the  subject.  Certainly  more  worthy  of  you 
than  supposing  me  to  be  '^  wasting  my  time  in  acquiring  what 
I  could  learn  at  Mogadore  in  two  days."  .  .  .  Ask  Hunter 
whether  he  thinks  that  I  could  "at  Mogadore"  become  in 
*^  two  days  "  rifleman  enough  to  shoot  an  eagle  twice  as  big  as 
himself,  as  Bruce  did,  or  pick  off  a  tiger,  or  what  is  nearly  as 
-formidable,  a  hostile  Arab. 

It  does  not,  as  I  told  you,  follow  that  because  a  thing  is 
contemptible  as  an  end,  that  it  should  be  so  as  a  mean  also. 
You  know  I  study  it  as  a  mean.  Why  then  do  you  attach  to  it 
the  contempt  of  an  end  ?  The  Turkish  and  all  locks  of  guns 
used  by  the  Moslems  are  constructed  upon  a  different  principle 
from  the  English  locks.  Was  it  "  wasting  time  "  to  get  one  of 
these  Turkish  locks  and  understand  how  to  take  it  to  pieces, 
and  how  to  repair  it  ?  Do  you  not  remember  Mungo  Park's 
fatal  ignorance  of  this  useful  knowledge  when  the  old  Dooty 
brought  him  out  three  muskets  to  repair,  but  which  he  could 
not  from  inability  ?  When  I  next  tell  you  I  have  been  study- 
ing guns  and  rifle  shooting,  you  will  not,  I  vouch  for  it,  tell 

me  I  have  been  wasting  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jno.  Eastlake. 

P.S. — I  was  successful  on  the  heath  yesterday.  Of  the  first 
and  only  six  shots  from  150  yards  and  a  rest  all  were  target 
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part  to  do  a  greater  injusdoe  to  me  to  restore  tlungs  to  their 
proper  lereL  I  tliink  that  consideration  for  his  being  a  com- 
petitor for  the  same  premiums  that  yon  are  contending  for 
should  hare  restrained  yon. 

Yon  hare  certainly  got  plenty  of  work  upon  yonr  shonlders, 
and  I  should  advise  yon  to  get  oat  of  it  the  best  way  yon  can. 
Bat  tf  this  the  way  an  artist  should  be  engaged?  \i\ij  not 
follow  up  the  reputation  yonr  painting  might  gain  yon?  Let 
that  carry  yon  through.  It  will  lessen  the  respect  that  people 
would  have  for  your  talents  as  a  painter  when  they  found  them 
employed  disputing  in  a  newspaper.  I  shall  be  miserable  till 
1  hear  you  are  going  on  with  your  new  picture.  I  shall 
then  only  be  assured  that  you  have  regained  your  peace  of 
mind. 

I  have  been  getting  on  well  with  my  *  Blind  Man's  Buff/ 
which  I  wish  you  much  to  come  and  see.  I  called  the  other 
day,  but  I  did  not  find  you.  Could  you  come  and  dine  with 
me  on  Wednesday  the  Fast  day  ?  I  shall  be  very  quiet,  and  if 
you  come  early  you  can  have  a  ride  on  the  horse.  I  can  dine 
either  at  three  or  four  o'clock  if  you  will  come.  If  I  do  not 
hear  from  you  I  shall  expect  you. 

I  am,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

David  Wilkie. 


Letter  from  Wilkie  after  Hatdon's  attack  on  the  Academy. 

My  dear  BL^TDON,  April,  1812. 

I  have  given  the  subject  of  your  note  some  consideration, 
and,  as  I  believe  that  under  the  present  circumstances  your 
going  to  a  private  view  at  the  Boyal  Academy  with  one  of  my 
tickets  would  do  me  a  very  serious  injury,  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
particular  favour  if  you  will  not  insist  on  having  the  ticket  for 
the  purpose.  It  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  no 
improper  views  in  asking  such  a  favour,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  destroy  the  ticket  in  question,  otherwise  I  think  it 
might  be  a  gratification  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  me  if  I  were 
to  give  it  to  our  common  friend,  to  whom  it  might  perhaps  be 
of  some  service. 

Yours, 

David  Wilkie. 
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From  David  Wilkie. 

Ut  dear  HaTDOIT,  Molgraie  CuUe,  12tli  September,  ISIS.  1 

When  yon  write  again  I  shall  expect  all  the  nem  c 
your  Tisit  to  Cheddaf,  how  yon  fooiul  your  sistor  and  yonr'* 
friends,  and  how  yon  were  amosed.  If  yon  hare  done  tuncb 
among  the  rocks  in  the  way  of  Btndy,  I  shall  be  the  more  dis- 
posed to  gire  yoa  credit  horn  the  idleness  with  which  my  own 
time  has  been  spent.  A  life  in  the  conntry  fnmishes  so  manj 
allarementa  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  about  anything  lik« 
serions  study  when  there.  It  makes  one  even  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  recommencing  the  necessary  labour  in  town. 

I  find  no  want  of  amusement  in  this  place  which  has  pre- 
vented me  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  study.  I  have  had  a 
notion  for  the  first  time  I  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  of 
trying  my  hand  at  partridge  shooting,  and  have  been  alrettdy 
two  days  out  with  the  gamekeeper.  The  game  is  but  Bcarce, 
and  the  first  day  I  had  to  content  myself  by  shooting  a  cniw 
that  was  over  our  heads.  The  second  day,  however,  the  gamo- 
keeper  and  I  brought  in  three  brace,  one  of  the  partridges 
comprising  which  waa  of  my  shooting.  This  is  considered  by  . 
our  sportsmen  here  as  a  great  success  for  a  beginner,  and  hM  I 
given  me  a  great  relish  for  the  amusement.  The  fatigue 
attending  it  prevents  me  going  out  more  than  twice  a  week, 
hut  we  have  contrived  to  lessen  that  by  riding  on  ponies  to  the 
ground  where  the  game  is  lodged.  I  have  also  been  trj-ing  to 
learn  chess,  and  intend  ha\'ing  a  touch  at  billiards.  By  th'* 
time  I  get  back  to  London  X  shall  be  quite  an  accomplisbci] 
gentleman. 

Lord  Mulgrave  and  the  General  when  they  were  at  Scar- 
borough saw  .Tackson  at  the  corporation  dinner  and  told  kitn  1 
was  here.  They  sent  next  morning  to  invite  him  to  come 
over  to  Mulgrave,  but  to  their  surprise  found  that  he  had  left 
Scarborough  early  that  morning,  nobody  knew  where.  He  was 
observed  to  sit  at  dinner  next  to  Bannister,  who  they  leaiuM 
had  also  left  Scarborough  early  that  mofuing  for  Backston,  a 
town  in  one  of  the  inland  counties. 

David  Wilkik. 
From  Leioo  Hunt. 

My  DEAB  IIatdon,  West  Kiid,  HampsUnd,  Z5th  November,  1811 

Mrs.  Hunt  is  going  to  her  modelling  again,  and  wisbflsV 
for  ft  good  original  bust,  not  so  birge  a*)  life,  in  order  that  a 
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may  be  able  to  work  at  it  easily  and  on  the  table  of  an  evening. 
Do  you  know  anybody  who  could  lend  her  such  a  one  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  a  small  bust  of  Apollo,  for  instance,  or 
any  other  that  has  a  good  poetical  head  of  hair  ? 

I  am  getting  better,  just  in  time  for  those  legal  rogues,  and 
am  preparing  my  next  Sunday's  lash  for  that  poor  creature  at 
Carlton  House,  whom  I  really  commiserate  all  the  while. 

I  hope  *  Solomon '  goes  on  well  (what  a  transition !),  but  pray 
don't  forget  your  *  Mercury '  as  an  occasional  refreshment.  It 
is  an  exquisite  little  conception,  and  dipped  in  poetry. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

To  Leigh  Hunt,  in  prison  far  libelling  the  Pbince  Ebgent.    o^ 

My  dear  Hunt,  Friday  night,  12th  February,  1813. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  you,  but  have  been  refused 
admittance,  and  was  told  yesterday  you  would  write  to  your 
friends  when  you  wished  to  see  them,  by  Mr.  Cave,  the  Under- 
Govemor  or  gaoler.  I  really  felt  my  heart  ache  at  every  line 
of  your  last  week's  effusion.  All  your  friends  were  affected, 
and  all  complained  of  the  cruelty  and  severity  of  your  sentence. 
I  am  delighted  Mrs.  Hunt  and  the  children  are  now  admitted 
to  you,  and  if  they  ultimately  relax,  with  respect  to  your 
friends,  I  hope  in  God  the  pressure  of  your  imprisonment  will 
be  greatly  lightened.  I  must  say  I  have  been  excessively 
irritated  at  not  having  seen  you  yet ;  and  had  I  gone  to  you 
as  I  intended  the  day  on  which  the  committee  sat,  I  find,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  should  have  been  allowed  to  see  you;  but  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  advised  out  of  my  intention.  I  have 
never  yet  acted  by  the  advice  of  others,  in  opposition  to  my 
own  judgment,  without  having  cause  to  repent  it.  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  Hunt,  I  think  of  you  often,  with  the  most  melancholy 
and  exquisite  sensations.  After  my  day's  study  I  generally 
lay  my  head  on  my  hand,  draw  near  the  fire,  and  muse  upon 
you  till  midnight,  till  I  am  completely  wrapped  in  the  delu- 
sion of  my  fancy.  I  see  you,  as  it  were,  in  a  misty  vision.  I 
imagine  myself  quietly  going  to  you  in  the  solemnity  of  even- 
ing ;  I  think  I  perceive  your  massy  prison,  erect,  solitary, 
nearly  lost  in  deep-toned  obscurity,  pressing  the  earth  with 
supernatural  weight,  encircled  with  an  atmosphere  of  enchanted 
silence,  into  which  no  being  can  enter  without  a  shudder.    As 
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I  advance  with  whiRperin^  steps  I  imagine^  with  an  acntenesB 
that  amoiintfl  to  reality,  I  hear  oozinp;  on  the  evening  wind,  ^la 
it  sweepR  along  with  moaning  stillness,  the  strains  of  your 
captive  Hiite ;  I  then  stop  and  listen  with  gasping  agitation, 
and  with  associations  of  our  attachment,  and  all  the  friendly 
aiff'cting  proofs  I  have  haii  of  it ;  afraid  to  move,  afraid  to  »tir, 
If^sit  r  might  lose  one  melancholy  tone,  or  intermpt  by  the  most 
imperceptible  motion  one  sweet  jmd  soothing  ondnlation.  My 
dear  fellow,  f  am  not  a  man  of  tears,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 
vicldinj?  Xa>  them  bnt  when  mv  mother  diefL  But  I  deidare  I 
felt  a  choking  f^ensation  when  I  rose  to  retire  to  rest  al*tt*r  this 
waking  }d>straction.  I  have  no  drmbt  we  shall  talk  over  this 
pnrt  of  onr  existence  when  we  are  a  little  lulvanced  in  life  with 
cxcossivn  interest.  I-^t  misfortime  confirm  instead  of  shake 
yonr  principles,  and  yon  will  issne  again  into  the  world  its 
inviilnerrtbic  an  yon  left  it.  Take  <\are  of  yonr  health  :  nae  -xr 
much  exercise  jis  you  can.  Send  me  wonl  by  your  nephew.  'T 
through  Afrs.  Hunter,  when  I  can  see  you,  for  which  I  am  very 
MUX  ions ;  and  believe  me,  imalterably  your  faithful  and  attached 
friend, 

B.  R.  Hatdost. 

Frnm  Hrnjamin  West. 

r)KAR  Srn,  Newman  Street,  17th  Fcbniary.  l-II. 

Tlio  business  was  not  adjusted  in  time  for  me  to  dniw 
(A\\  money  frr>m  niy  bjinkcr^  l'>efore  live  o'clo«»k  thid  day.  <>r  I 
wrnilfl  liMV^'  sf'iit  it  to  you;  but  I  hope  the  enclosed  draft  "l' 
to-Tfi(>rrow*s  i\\\\o  will  l>f'  adi'|nate  {^in)  tri  ke^-p  th«:f  wolfe  \M^\ 
frorii  yolir  d/»<)r,  and  I^avf.  your  mind  in  freedom  in  exercising 
yonr  ftdfnts  of  Hrvpiiring  excellence  in  your  prufession  in 
|>Minfirig,  <>f  wliicli  yr»ii  have  a  .sUKrk  to  work  upon. 

l>eMr  Sir,  yonr^  \*ith  friendship  and  sincerity, 

Benjamin  West. 

P.S.-    1'lif  gout  in  my  right  hand  has  made  it  deficult  (nV) 
for  flic  to  write  thi^  not<<  inteligeblo  («/cj.* 

Mr.  IIaypov. 

*  MfivlMTi  HRtM)  i>ni1'tnH>4  tliip  li'(t«'r:  **  I  hopn  this  will  be  r«ui  mme  dftj 
tltrnifirli'iiif  K.iir"|M'.  I  Ihi|U'  it  %»in  kIihw  tin*  gn'iit  uutioiitf  —  Fruiitv,  tvi-nutiuv, 
ItfiNi^lii.  Hpniii,  ntul  I  (illy  how  Kniiluml  ciKvium^efl  High  Art.  and  in  what  a 
(••itiilitiiiM  It  If'ttTi*}*  it«i  |trfifi*HMiri>^  yoiinu  iimiohL    >Vhibl  1  whta  thin  I  h*v« 
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From  David  Wilkie. 

My  dear  HaYDON,  24,  Phillimore  Place,  25th  April,  1814. 

I  have  been  to-day  to  Spring  Gardens  to  see  your  pic- 
ture (the  *  Judgment  of  Solomon ')  and  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  its  good  appearance,  and  on  the  decidedly  favourable 
impression  it  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  get  it  sold,  and 
that  the  reception  this  picture  is  meeting  with  will  be  but  the 
beginning  of  a  brilliant  course  of  success. 

You  will  have  many  applications  about  the  engraving*  of 
the  picture,  but  do  not  be  too  hasty  in  disposing  of  it  unless 
you  are  sure  it  will  be  very  well  done. 

My  dear  Haydon,  yours  very  faithfully, 

David  Wilkie. 

To  John  ScoTT.t 
Dear  Scott,  4th  May,  1814. 

I  have  thought  of  another  subject  for  a  picture,  one 
which  leaves  the  other  "  far  in  the  abject  rear,"  *  Christ's 
Triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  His  Mother  weeping  for 
joy ;  Magdalen  pale  with  her  eating  passion ;  the  mob  in 
enthusiasm,  all  expressing  their  various  emotions. 

Never  was  there  a  finer  subject ;  never  was  there  one  that 
left  such  scope  to  the  painter's  invention.  After  a  miserable 
night  of  restless  anxiety  from  seeing  and  feeling  my  other 
subject  was  not  the  one  exactly,  I  got  up  yesterday  in  a  per- 
fect fever,  and  turned  over  the  Testament  in  discontent,  when 
this  caught  my  eye.  The  whole  scene  rushed  into  my  brain 
as  if  the  sim  had  burst  out  at  midnight.  I  have  made  a  sketch, 
and  now  feel  all  the  comfort  and  confidence  in  beginning  my 

been  eight  years  without  a  commisBion  from  the  nobility ;  and  of  the  thirty-nine 
years  I  have  been  a  historical  painter,  thirty-two  have  been  without  an  order  of 
any  kind.  Hilton  could  have  told  a  talo  as  ead  :  West,  but  for  the  King,  perhaps 
worse.  At  eighty  years  of  age  this  celebrated  old  man,  who  had  been  teught  to 
rely  on  his  income  from  the  King  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  it  taken  from  him  by 
the  hatred  of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  secret  reason  was,  he  had  visited  and  been 
honoured  by  Napoleon  in  1802.  Such  is  Royal  vengeance!  Royalty,  I  allow, 
sometimes  rewards  fidelity,  but  it  always  punishes  offenoe." — Ed. 

'^  This  picture,  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon/  has  never  been  engraved.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Louisa,  Lady  Ashburton. 

t  Killed  in  a  nocturnal  duel  with  Mr.  Chribtie,  February  15,  1821.  See 
*  Annual  Register.* — Ed, 
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yoked  the  four  bronze  horses  he  took  from  Venice,  and  on  each 
side  is  a  Victory  grappling  the  bridle.  The  whole  is  gilded, 
and  has  a  showy,  but  not  a  sublime  look.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  of  reddish  marble,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze. 
To  me  this  is  childish  and  useless.  The  long  line  of  view  from 
this  arch  down  the  Tuileries  gardens,  through  the  Champs- 
Elys6es  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  at  the  other  end,  is  certainly 
very  long,  but  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  natural  or  aflfecting 
in  such  ropewdlks.  After  sauntering  about  till  night,  we  went 
to  bed,  and  at  ten  the  next  morning  we  were  at  the  Louvre 
door.  To  be  quite  sure  about  it,  I  had  gone  down  about 
6  A.M.,  and  had  inquired  of  a  national  guard,  who,  with 
the  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  entered  into  conversation 
about  England  and  the  war,  about  Buonaparte  and  the  revo- 
lution, and  I  can  tell  you  in  a  manner  that  you  would  have 
been  surprised,  my  dear  Hunt,  to  meet  with  in  a  militiaman 
in  England. 

After  breakfast  down  we  went.  I  kept  thinking  as  I  went 
along,  "  Am  I  going  to  see  the  *  Transfiguration '?"  and  then  I 
had  a  sort  of  whirl  in  my  head.  On  I  walked.  The  first  thing 
that  convinced  me  I  was  at  the  Louvre,  was  the  politeness  of 
the  attendant  at  the  door,  who,  without  looking  through  you 
for  half  an  hour,  as  with  us,  took  my  umbrella  and  opened  the 
door.  I  jumped  two  steps :  again  the  *  Transfiguration '  darted 
in  my  brain,  and  I  was  angry  at  my  own  tardiness :  away  I 
went  three  steps — the  *  Pietro  Martyre,'  too — four :  Correggio's 
*  St.  Catherine ' — five ;  and,  breathless,  I  came  to  the  top.  In 
an  instant  I  was  in,  and  left  Wilkie  trotting  on  his  usual  pace. 
The  first  glance  at  the  whole  gallery  disappointed  me  1  So  far 
from  feeling  aflfected,  I  felt  quite  cool.  There  is  nothing  grand 
in  the  first  glance.  The  gallery  is  on  the  same  childish  prin- 
ciples as  their  gardens  and  their  palaces,  viz.,  inordinate 
length,  and  instead  of  looking  large,  it  looked  small,  and  had 
the  same  eflfect  on  the  mind  as  when  one  looks  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  spy-glass. 

Frankly  I  tell  you  also,  the  *  Transfiguration '  was  not  what 
I  had  expected  to  find  in  effect :  they  have  ruined  the  picture 
by  cleaning ;  but  it  is  only  the  effect  they  have  ruined,  for  the 
expressions  are  really  Raphael's.  And  then  I  drank  till  my 
faculties  were  drowned.  There  is  a  *  Correggio '  there  which 
no  language  in  Heaven  or  on  earth  can  do  justice  to.  It  is  a 
simple  subject ;  but  how  he  has  treated  it !    It  is  the  ^  Marriage 
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but  as  for  any  appearance  of  genius  or  heroism,  Heaven  help 
us! 

'  The  French  are  most  horribly  "  down  in  the  mouth."  They 
cannot  conceal  it.  It  breaks  out  every  moment.  K  you  talk, 
out  come  politics,  and  after  acknowledging  that  we  are  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world,  which  they  always  do  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  at  the  conclusion  they  begin  to  cavil  about 
the  peace.  This  morning,  at  the  caf6,  you  would  have  enjoyed 
to  hear  a  Frenchman  and  a  John  Bull  argue.  They  could  both 
speak  each  other's  native  language,  but  not  well  enough,  if 
they  felt  warmly,  so  that  the  one  generally  concluded  in  furious 
English  and  the  other  in  French.     "  Mais  vous,  vous  avez 

pris  Malte  et  Tile  de  France  est-ce  juste  ?"     "  Why,  , 

won't  you  give  us  something  after  fighting  twenty  years?" 
This  was  roared  out  in  a  French  cafS,  where  no  human  being 
understood  him  but  his  antagonist.  You  can  have  no  notion 
of  the  ludicrous  effect. 

The  Th&tre  Franqais  is  a  beautiful  theatre,  and  the  actors 
very  good.  But  the  arrangements  so  different  from  Old  Eng- 
land. You  pay  outside,  with  a  gendarme  looking  over  you,  to 
a  woman  inside  a  grid.  No  noise,  no  fun ;  no  gods  amusing 
themselves  before  the  play  begins ;  all  drilled  statues — silent, 
decent,  quiet,  snuflf-taking  Frenchmen. 

Paris  is  a  filthy  hole,  and  the  Palais  Eoyal  a  perfect  Pande- 
monium in  the  midst  of  it.  You  and  all  my  friends  who  have 
never  left  England  can,  in  your  antediluvian  innocence  of  mind, 
form  no  notion  of  this  hall.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  Paris, 
and  is  a  fine  enclosed  square,  the  alleys  ftdl  of  shops,  the 
houses  of  gamesters  and  gambling-tables,  brothels,  &c.  After 
9  P.M.  never  was  there  such  a  scene  witnessed.  The  whole 
is  illuminated,  and  the  walks  and  gardens,  which  form  the 
centre  of  the  square,  full  of  depravity  and  villany — stuffed 
full — so  full  that  as  you  enter  you  feel  a  heated,  pestilential 
air  flush  your  cheeks.  The  unrestrained  obscenity  of  the 
language,  and  the  shocking  indecency  of  the  people,  bewilder 
and  distract  you.  Such  is  the  effect  and  the  power  of  this 
diabolical  place  that,  like  the  upas-tree  of  Java,  the  people  for 
a  mile  around  it  are  tinged  with  its  vice,  and  infected  by  its 
principles. 

I  h^ve  been  to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  where  some  thousand 
Russians  had  been  bivouacked.     Certainly  their  conduct  had 
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been  very  proper,  for  not  even  a  tree  liad  been  injured.  Toa 
cannot  imagine  the  people's  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the 
one  who  rules  them.  They  know  nothing.  They  ask  yon 
questions  that  make  you  stare.  In  everything  that  oonoeim 
politics  they  know  nothing,  and  seem  to  suffer  some  0Ye^ 
whelming  influence  over  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  know 
nothing. 

I  saw  the  king* go  in  state  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  and  the 
people  seemed  to  regard  it  all  as  a  mere  '^spectacle."  One 
pleasant  Frenchman  turned  round  to  me  and  said,  ^  It  was 
nothing  to  the  entry  of  the  Allies!" 

Upon  the  whole,  Paris  has  the  look  of  being  the  residence 
of  a  despotic  monarch.  Everything  that  is  beautiful,  every- 
thing that  is  grand,  convenient,  or  salutary  is  near  or  in  the 
palace.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  miserable,  but  the  Square  of 
the  Tuileries  is  1500  feet,  therefore  the  people  ought  to  be 
happy !  There  is  no  look  of  individual,  independent  comfort 
Everything  seems  to  originate  and  to  conclude  with  the 
monarch.  All  is  vast  and  melancholy ;  for  to  me  their  Bar- 
thelmy  fairs,  and  their  childish  frippery,  where  they  have  such 
weighty  political  matters  to  deal  with,  are  simply  repulsive. 
I  look  upon  them  as  the  monkeys  of  a  showman,  which,  as  fer 
as  their  chain  permits  them,  are  guilty  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  absurd  gesticulations,  and  then  look  terrified  whenever 
they  get  a  jerk. 

In  haste,  believe  me  ever  yours. 

My  dear  Hunt, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  John  Hunt. 

My  dear  Hunt,  Paris,  lOth  June,  1814. 

I  wrote  your  brother  just  after  our  arrival,  and  told  him 
to  show  my  letter  to  you ;  so  that  you  will  have  had  a  correct 
journal  of  my  proceedings  to  the  moment  I  entered  Paris.  We 
passed  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  saw  very  little  remains  of  a 
fight,  except  the  Kussian  batteries.  About  two  we  got  to  Paris, 
through  one  of  the  most  infernal  entranc(*s,  I  think,  I  ever 
witnessed — St.  Giles's  is  an  Elysium  to  it.  The  gate  of  St.  Denis, 
built  by  Louis  XIV.,  is  at  the  end  of  the  street  we  came  through ; 
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it  struck  me  as  being  high  and  grand,  but  the  bas-reliefs  in  a 
wretched  French  taste.  The  fiist  appearance  of  Paris,  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  streets  of  London,  is  a  feeling  of  unutterable 
confusion — houses,  horses,  carriages,  carts;  men,  women,  children, 
and  soldiers ;  Turks,  Jews,  Christians,  Cossacks,  and  Russians,  all 
mingled  together,  without  comfort,  without  system,  in  dirt  and 
dreariness,  hot,  fatigued,  and  in  haste.  After  pushing  our  way 
through  this  chaos  dire,  we  put  up  at  a  dirty  golden  hotel — 
gilt  this  and  gilt  that,  satin  beds  and  satin  sofas,  but  embalmed 
with  grease  and  worn  with  age.  Never  was  such  misery  as  an 
Englishman  suffers  at  first  from  the  mode  of  lodging  and  living 
in  Paris.  You  have  your  breakfast  from  one  place  and  your 
dinner  from  another ;  who  is  the  master  or  where  the  mistress 
no  human  creature  can  tell.  We  got  lodgings  next  day,  and 
were  extremely  lucky  to  fall  into  respectable  hands.  The 
Louvre,  of  course,  was  our  first  object,  and  by  the  next  day  we 
were  there.  The  first  sight  is  grand,  but  yet  I  was  disap- 
pointed ;  it  is  too  long  to  impress  one,  and  it  affected  me  (as  I 
have  mentioned  to  another  friend)  as  if  I  was  looking  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  spy-glass.  The  *  Trsuisfiguration '  is  a  proof 
that  had  Baphael  lived,  he  woul4  have  completed  all  the  re- 
quisites of  art.  It  is  powerfully  coloured,  and  in  many  parts 
will  bear  comparison  with  Titian.  The  expressions  distinctly 
tell  the  story,  they  really  speak  to  one's  soul ;  and  yet,  from 
formin^r,  in  my  own  imagination,  something  beyond  nature,  as 
we  always  do,  I  must  own  I  was  disappointed  at  its  first  im- 
pression. It  has  a  little  and  rather  an  insignificant  appear- 
ance, and  the  female  heads  are  certainly  not  beautiful.  In 
sweetness,  Correggio,  who  hangs  opposite,  is  very  much  superior 
— indeed  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  works  of  this  divine 
painter.  There  is  a  magical,  a  trembling  sensitiveness;  he 
has  caught  all  those  fleeting,  delicate  expressions  which  you 
see  illumine  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman  while  you  are  telling 
her  anything  peculiarly  interesting.  All  such  refinements  he 
has  caught  and  realized.  You  can  trace  nowhere  but  in  Nature 
any  remains  of  a  hint  from  others,  either  ancient  or  modem. 
He  felt  what  he  painted  in  his  own  way,  and  has  touched  a 
chord  which  every  other  being  had  passed  and  neglected.  His 
pictures  affected  me  like  the  strains  of  an  angel's  harp,  and 
have  all  the  loveliness  of  an  angel's  dream.  They  won't  permit 
us  to  copy  yet,  or  most  assuredly  I  should  do  my  best  to  bring 
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the  Hotel  des  Invalides  I  met  an  old  soldier,  who  had  lost  his 
leg  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  inquired  about  Buonaparte 
with  great  interest.    He  was  quietly  watching  the  departure  of 
a  body  of  Kussians,  and  observed  to  me, "  This  is  all  owing  to 
the  campaign  of  Moscow."    They  all  say,  "  He  was  a  groat 
general,  a  great  genius,  but  a  bad  sovereign."    This  is  the  feel- 
ing in  every  quaiter.     The  artists  and  the  army,  being  those 
who  suffer  the  most,  are  of  course  the  most  outrageous  and  dis- 
affected ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  when  they  perceive  that  Louis 
is  as  likely  as  Buonaparte  to  protect  their  efforts,  he  will  be  as 
great  a  patron  and  ^A<^  as  good  loyal  subjects  as  king  could 
wish.    We  have  seen  very  little  of  private  society.    Indeed, 
our  objects  being  entirely  different,  we   intend  to  avoid  all 
invitations.     Our  landlady  and  her  husband  are  temperate, 
frugal,  and  industrious.     They  seem,  like  all  the  middle  class, 
to  be  indifferent  who  governs  them  so  long  as  they  are  quiet. 
This  indifference  is  one  great  cause  of  their  sufferings.     Had 
the  people  felt  the  value  of  having  a  voice  in  public  matters, 
they  would  never  have  suffered  a  parcel   of  scoundrels  to 
torment  them  at  their  leisure.    They  know  hardly  any  events 
that  have  passed,  and  inquire  about  them  in  a  manner  betraying 
an  amount  of  ignorance  that  makes  me  stare.    Paris,  in  every 
way,  looks  like  the  residence  of  a  despotic  monarch,  and  the 
country  round  Paris  uncultivated  and  dreary.     From  the  top 
of  Montmartre  the  villages  are  distinctly  seen  ;  but  there  are 
no  straggling  houses  as  in  England,  giving  the  whole  a  social 
look.    Each  village  seemed  to  fear  the  other,  and  each  was 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  wall  and  ditch.     In  one  road  1  saw  old 
chateaux,  but  dirty  and  neglected.     In  every  part  of  Paris  are 
traces  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place.     Great  buildings, 
begim  by  republicans  and  left  unfinished  when  they  lost  their 
power ;  palaces  and  temples  in  ruins,  though  but  half  built — 
monuments  of  Buonaparte's  ambition  and  fall.     1'he  most  in- 
teresting exhibition — except  the  Louvre — is  that  of  monuments 
of  French  kings  and  great  men,  collected  and  saved  during  the 
Revolution  by  a  private   gentleman.      Here  are  monuments 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  here,  contained  in  sarcophagi,  are  the 
remains  of  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  in  a  secret  grove 
that  of  Ab^lard  and  H^loise.     The  monuments  are  not  so  d(5- 
faced  in  France  as  in  England,  and  the  people  have  evidently 
more  feeling  for  things  of  this  sort.     Paris  is  c^^rtainly  a  very 
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interesting  place,  and  you,  my  dear  Hunt,  would  derire 
pleasure  from  a  visit.  The  officers  1  contrive  to  bungle 
conversation  with,  all  talk  of  recovering  their  conquests 
out  the  least  hesitation,  when  the  country  has  had  a  littlft 
repose.  As  I  was  walking  by  the  Seine  on  Sunday  I  vetA' 
accidentally  into  a  sort  uf  open  bouse,  and  to  my  gnrprise  B&v 
three  dead  bodies  lying  inside  a  sort  of  glasshouse :  here  tbejr 
lie  till  they  are  owned,  as  I  found.  Women  and  children, 
playing  battledore  on  the  other  aide,  when  the  shuttlecock 
down  would  quietly  walk  over  and  take  a  peep,  and  when 
had  satisfied  their  curiosity  resume  their  game,  repeating 
process  at  interrals.  I  must  own  I  never  was  so  shocked- 
palpable  indifference  and  indecency.  If  this  be  not  a  way  l» 
use  the  i>eople  to  blood  I  know  none  more  effectual.  There  are 
no  squares  equal  to  ours  in  Paris — that  is,  public  squares.  The 
square  of  the  Tuileries  is  grand,  but  this  belongs  to  ibe 
monarch.  In  Paris  they  are  much  mure  refined  than  in 
London  in  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  gluttony,  but  in  clean- 
liness and  thorough  enjoyment  I  think  they  are  very  far  behind 
us,  and  certainly  are  nearly  altogether  ignorant  of  every  monl 
teeling.  The  people  in  the  coffee-houses  have  a  spirited  air, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  air  of  bravoes.  Something  I  heanl 
this  morning  gave  me  a  complete  idea  of  their  military  ootiou 
An  otBcer,  crossing  a  bridge  where  a  toll  was  taken,  was  stopped 
to  pay,  and  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that  the  militarff 
should  have  to  do  so  as  well  as  others  1  Adieu,  ray  dear  RmA, 
Kind  remembrances  to  your  wife  and  brother,  I  forgot  to  send 
him  my  direction,  which  you  can  now  give  him — No.  6,  Uns 
(St.  lienoit.  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Paris. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  your  friend, 

B.  K.  Haydos. 


To  Leigh  Hunt. 


Mv  DBAll  IIUNT, 


Paris,  20th  Jane,  ISIL 


I  have  got  so  much  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  boif 
I  can  squeeze  it  all  into  one  sheet ;  however,  I  will  do  my  h 
I  have  been   to  Versailles,  Kambouillet,  Malmaison,  and 
Cloud.     I  have  been  to  the  Catacombs,  the  .fanlin  des  Plantain, 
MusGC  Franqnis,  und  through  all  the  gaming-houses  of  tbc 
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Palais  Royal — such  scenes  as  you,  in  your  antediluvian  inno- 
cence of  mind  in  England,  can  never  conceive,  and  God  grant 
you  never  may !  Fancy  whole  rooms  full  of  gamblers ;  in  each 
room  a  table,  and  each  table  for  a  different  game.  You  can 
gamble  for  Napoleons  down  to  ten  sous ;  each  table  was  full,  from 
the  Napoleon  downwards.  All  eager,  silent,  anxious ;  intensely 
alive  to  the  slightest  motion  or  the  slightest  noise.  Young 
interesting  women  were  wandering  about,  losing  at  one  table, 
winning  at  another;  old  harassed  villains,  with  the  most 
polished  manners;  and  worn-out,  ugly,  dirty,  dissipated 
dowagers,  smothered  in  ragged  lace,  and  buried  beneath  huge 
bonnets.  The  expressions  of  disappointment,  of  agonized  dis- 
appointment ;  of  piercing,  acute  abstraction ;  of  cold,  dreaming 
vexation ;  of  chuckling,  half-suppressed  triumph,  were  so  ap- 
parent that  no  man  could  mistake  what  was  passing  within ;  and 
as  your  eye  wandered  round,  your  heart  sank  as  you  recognised 
the  thoughts  of  each.  They  all  looked  jaded,  fagged  creatures, 
whose  whole  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  perpetual  struggles  of 
opposite  passions.  There  was  about  them  a  dissipated  neglect 
which  marked  them.  The  only  soimd  which  disturbed  the  dread- 
ful silence  of  the  scene  was  the  tinkling  of  the  money,  or  the 
smart  crack  of  the  stick  as  the  winner  jerked  it  towards  his 
heap. 

June  22nd. — Versailles  at  present  exhibits  a  most  melancholy 
appearance  of  ruined  splendour.  Painted  ceilings  faded ! 
Crimson  tapestry  torn,  and  golden  fringes  brown  with  age! 
During  the  revolution  a  wing  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  and 
it  bears  miserable  proofs  of  their  cureless  inclination  to  destroy. 

The  Opera  House  is  vast,  ruinous,  and  dark.  The  Gardens 
formal,  to  my  feeling.  How  any  one  can  look  at  the  delicious 
gardens  of  Petit  Trianon,  a  I'Anglaise,  and  not  be  converted,  is 
to  me  extraordinary.  Petit  Trianon  was  fitted  up  most  luxu- 
riously for  Maria  Louisa,  but  she  never  resided  there.  Both 
Buonaparte  and  the  Empress  remained  at  Grand  Trianon.  The 
servants  who  showed  us  Grand  Trianon  said  that  they  began  to 
feel  the  blessings  of  repose :  during  Napoleon's  reign  they 
were  never  suffered  to  be  still  for  an  instant.  As  Wilkie  was 
fatigued,  I  set  off  by  myself  the  next  morning  to  Rambouillet, 
the  hunting-seat  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
building,  with  two  very  ancient  towers.  I  was  exceedingly 
affected  in  going  through  the  apartments  of  Maria  Louisa. 
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Her  toilet-table  was  precisely  as  she  htul  left  it  the  last  a 
she  dressed  her  hair ;  her  bod-room  very  elegant,  and  I 
bed  stood  a  pianoforte,  which  1  touched.     Her  little  a 
repos  was  close  to  her  dining-room,  and  it  appeared  t 
refined   in   its   luxury.      The   old  man   who  showed  i 
rooms  said  the  Empress,  on  her  flight  here  from  Paris,  n 
the  last  stage  with  her  child.   For  the  last  six  daya  she  Mmnwty 
ate  anything,   wandered   about   the   grounds   in    melRDcboly 
silence.     When  her  departure  was  fixed  she  was  exceedingh 
afflicted.    The  old  man  said  she  was  very  amiable  and  of  mwt 
disposition.    I  passed  on  to  Buonaparte's  rooms,  which  were  alio 
very  luxuriously  fitted  up.     Hie  aalle-a-manffei-  was  elegant  lot 
a  hunting-seat,  though  it  did   not   approach   that   at   On 
Trianon,    From  his  drawing-room  I  entere<l  a  twilight  room  4 
small  dimensions.     This  was  Napoleon's  private  secrrt  c 
for  repose   and  reflection,  where  he  used  Uj  nrtire  when  < 
hausted,  and  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  but  the  Emp) 
The  little  room  seemed  a  complete  illnstratioD  of  the  mind  a 
feelings  of  this  extraordinary  man.     Opposite  the  window  i 
an  elegant  arch,  imder  which  stootl  a  most  luxurious  i 
couch,  with  the  softest  pillows,     Roimd  the  arch  were  \ 
in  gold  the  names  Ansterlitz,  Marengo,  Friedland,  &c,,  | 
down  the  sides  the  arms  of  all  the  states  tributary  to  Fn 
with   groups   of  warlike   implements ;   and   "  N.  N.  N." 
laurel  crowned  the  head.      When  Napoleon  lay   in  iodcd 
seclusion  on  this  luxurious  couch,  he  was  reminded  of  c 
quered  monarchs  and  his  greatest  battles.     I  was  exceedin 
interested,  and  felt  as  though  admitted  to  the  centre  of  1 
soul,  on  a  spot  where  his  demon  spirit  had  yet  an  influence, 
could  never  have  risen  from  such  a  couch  but  with  a  mind  ff 
with  vast  designs,  fevered   blood,  and  his  brain   in  a  bk| 
Why,  I  thought,  might  he  not  have  resolved  in  this  tremei 
silence  on  the  murder  of  IVKnghien,  on  the  gigantic  ent« 
against  Kussia  ?     I  entered  int'i  the  secret  feelings  of  one  i 
was  first  the  admiration,  then  the   terror,   and   latterly  < 
detestation  of  the  world.     I  enjoyed  the  full  luxury  of  t 
templation,   and   my  conductor  did  not   interrupt  me  till 
recovered  my  perceptions.     The  English  garden  was  very  I 
and  tlie  canaj  mperbe  et  magnijiqtte,  as  the  old  man  said ; 
was  II  large  elegant  boat,  in  which  Buonaparte  and  the  £nin 
used  to  pnil.     In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  old  tower  Francw 
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died.    I  returned  to  Versailles,  and  set  off  next  morning  for 
Malmaison  and  St.  Cloud.    Poor  Josephine  was  dead,  so  we 
could  only  see  the  gallery,  in  which  were  some  extraordinary 
pictures  and  statues.     St.  Cloud  was  shut  up.     At  every  step 
in  France  you  meet  with  traces  of  the  gigantic  wars  that  have 
desolated  Europe.    There  is  scarcely  a  waiter  in  a  coffee-house, 
or  a  driver  of  a  jiacre  that  has  not  served  as  a  soldier,  been 
through  a  campaign,  or  been  wounded  in  a  battle.     On  my 
way  to  Eambouillet  I  took  up  a  fine  youth,  only  nineteen, 
delicate  and  slender.     He  had  been  wounded  and  taken  by  the 
Kussians,  stripped,  and  turned  off  to  find  his  way,  naked  and 
bleeding.     He  said  he  trembled,  and  could  hardly  hold  his 
musket,  seeing  all  his  companions  fall  around  him.     If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mme.  la  Duchesse  de  la  Moskowa  (Ney's  wife)  he 
must  have  died.     She  got  acconmiodation  for  him  and  several 
other  wounded  men,  obtained  his  discharge  when  better,  and 
gave  him  money  to  take  him  home.     He  left  Chartres  with 
sixty  youths,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  himseK.    "  If  Buona- 
parte had  remained  he  would  have  killed  all  mankind,  and 
then  made  war  upon  animals,"  said  the  boy.     Coming  back,  I 
met  a  dragoon  from  Spain.     The  coachman  of  the  voiture  had 
served  with  Moreau,  and  lost  three  fingers.    The  contradictory 
state  of   mind  of   the  people  is  strange.      They   denounce 
Buonaparte,  yet  glory  in  his  victories.     They  tell  you  of  his 
genius    and    execrate   his   government   in  the   same   breath. 
Talking  of  him  as  a  conqueror  they  fire  with  enthusiasm  ;  as  a 
monarch  they  anathematize  him.     I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  au  immense  piece  of  ground 
devoted  to  flowers  of  all  couutries:   and  spacious  enclosures 
where  beasts,  birds,  and   fish  from  every  clime  are  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  native  manner.     There  is  something 
of  Roman  magnificence  in  all  this,  and  also  of  Hornan  callous- 
ness to  human  suffering.    Last  year  a  bear  devoured  one  of  the 
keepers,  an  old  soldier.     In  England  the  bear  would  have  been 
shot,  and    subscriptions  raised    for  the   soldier's  widow  and 
children.     Here  they  called  the  bear  by  the  man's  name,  and 
made  a  caricature  of  the  scene.     I  have  been  told  of  it  re- 
peatedly as  a  good  joke.      There  is  an  immense  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  every  animal  is  kept. 
I  have  also  visited  Voltaire's  house  at  Ferney  ;  in  his  sitting- 
room  were  plans  of  the  Alps  and  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  it  was 
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fall  of  portraits,  amoDg  them  Milton  and  Franklin.  On  th'' 
other  side  hung  his  washerwoman  and  chimneysweeper,  wjlli 
Pope  Clement  between  them !  The  ballet  at  the  French  Open 
is  much  superior  to  ours,  wonderfully  fine  and  graceful ;  but  tl 
singing  miseruhle.  The  Itatiiin  Opera  ia  good  ;  they  do  i 
suffer  dancing  there.  I  have  seen  Denon,  and  found  him  1 
moBt  delightful  man.  I  have  been  to  Vincennes, 
D'Engbien  was  shot,  and  have  investigated  every  atom  of  tkri 
field  uf  battle.  I  am  going  to  Fonlainebleuu  before  loanCf 
Paris,  which  we  do  on  Saturday  week,  and  hope  to  see  j-oiir 
gracious  Majesty  about  the  5th.  Your  '  Masque,'  I  eijiect,  u 
finished  and  out,  and  succeeded,  Pm  sure.  I  have  met  with 
'  Paradis  Perdu ' — one  line  will  be  enough  for  you.  Hamld  I 
have  seen — murder !  Two  fine  editions  of  Dante  and  Arionto  I 
have  bought  for  you,  with  Danlt's  privnte  Meditiitions.  If 
there  be  no  duty  they  will  all  be  only  21.  12s. — old  plat«& 
curious  and  int^^resting.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  yimr 
brother  John,  to  your  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  his  Mrs.  Hunt,  also  jmb 
brother  Robert ;  to  Scott,  Barnes,  and  all  the  heroes.  Inmnm- 
vinced,  my  dt^ar  Hunt,  that  you  might  make  a  fin©  articl*'  ■' 
Buonaparte's  secret  closet,  and  all  that  has  been  thought  ■ 
there.  Tliere  he  revelled  in  dreams  of  dominion  and  conqn-  ■'. 
of  murder  and  blood ;  and  when  his  mind  and  imagination  h^  ' 
fired  with  a  sort  of  gory,  gleaming  splendour,  perhaps  sent  i 
the  Empress ! 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

B.  R  Haydos. 

To  Leiqu  Hunt. 

MV  DEAH  Hunt,  Uaaling*,  29lh  September,  18H, 

I  had  no  intention  of  writing  to  you.  as  I  feare«l  i 
strain  my  eyes,  having  resolved  to  do  nothing  that  wiml 
retard  their  recovery ;  and  knowing  that  you  would  eicnst-  ci. 
and  not  think  it  unkind,  on  such  an  exphmation.  But.  n  ^ 
dejir  fellow,  such  glorious  news  has  arrived  to  me  that  ! 
write  you  if  I  get  blind  before  the  conclusion.  My  miti- 
town,  in  coimcil  assembled,  has  voted  me  the  Freedom  of  t^i 
Borough,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  powers  displayeil  in  li 
'  Judgment  of  Solomon.'     You  asked  me  last  May  if  mine  « <- 
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not  an  English  victory  ?  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  not  also  an 
English  honour?  An  honour,  not  from  family  interest  or  a 
corrupt  corporation,  but  from  a  Mayor  and  Commonalty  who  [/ 
struggled  and  got  their  freedom  and  rights  about  ten  years 
since,  and  abolished  the  title  of  alderman  and  common  council- 
man because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of 
Henry  VI.  Now  these  are  fine  fellows,  and  their  freedom  is 
worth  having ;  and  I  know,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  sympa- 
thize with  me  completely  in  this  business. 

I  would  rather  have  this  honour  paid  me  than  be  elected 
President  of  all  the  Academies  of  Europe,  and  I  assure  you  I 
am  prouder  of  it  than  of  any  honours  acquired  by  sneaking,] 
detestable  intrigue. 

You  shall  see  what  I'll  do  after  this,  God  give  me  my  eyes 
and  faculties.  How  are  you  after  all  this  preamble  ?  Do  you 
continue  well,  or  better,  or  what?  Do  let  me  hear.  Kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Hunt  and  all.  I  have  used  constant 
and  violent  exercise,  and  am  certainly  wonderfully  better  in 
my  eyes.  I  hope  to  complete  my  recovery  before  I  return. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Himt. 

Believe  me,  always  yours  aflfectionately, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

P.S.  Do  send  this  letter  to  your  brother,  who  will  be  as 
much  pleased  as  either  of  us.    How  goes  on  your  poem  ? 

Extract  from  a  Letter  0/ Haydon  to  David  Wilkib. 

September,  1814. 

I  say  that  a  reference  to  the  best  models  of  art  tends 
to  strengthen  the  mind,  and  so  far  from  distracting  the  at- 
tention from  nature,  sends  you  to  it  with  more  acuteness, 
makes  you  observe  beauties  you  might  have  passed  unheeded, 
and  rouses  your  energies  to  surpass  what  the  world  has  so  long 
praised. 

In  opposition  to  your  citing  Carlo  Marratti  and  Raphael 
Mengs  as  a  proof  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best 
models  of  art  will  not  produce  great  artists,  permit  me  to  quote 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Kubens,  to  prove  that  an 
intimate  acquaintance  will.     You  would  have  approached  the 
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truth  had  yon  said  an  intimate  acquaintance  idofne  would  nerei 
form  great  artists.  To  this  I  agree.  But  to  cite  Carlo 
Marratti  and  Raphael  Mengs,  two  men  of  decided  imbecilitr  of 
mind,  as  proofs  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  great  wdo 
will  not  produce  great  men,  is  not  taking  a  full  vieir  i. 
the  case.  Would  they  have  been  great  men  without  nek 
helps  ?  Would  they  have  been  as  great  without  such  help? 
Certainly  not.  And  why  ?  Because  they  were  radically  witW 
capacity.  Hence,  if  men  without  capacity  attained  flone 
degree  of  excellence  by  studying  alone  the  works  of  othen,ii 
it  not  just  to  conclude  that  men  with  great  capacity  itxiU 
attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  proceeding  in  the  Buae 
road  ?  You  quote  Carlo  Marratti  and  Raphael  Mengs,  nei 
without  power  to  prove  that  it  can  produce  no  good  effect  I 
quote  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Bubens  to  pim 
that  it  can.  There  is  not  one  of  those  but  was  benefited  b 
the  study  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors ;  there  is  not  one 
of  them  but  had  his  road  shortened  by  such  study,  that  hid 
his  eyes  opened  to  new  beauties,  his  capacities  strengthened, 
his  views  enlarged,  and  his  enthusiasms  confirmed. 

Would  Michel  Angelo  have  gone  so  far  without  the  Tobo, 
and  would  Raphael  without  the  antiquities  of  liome  ?  WooH 
Titian  without  the  works  of  Giorgioni  ?  Granting  that  Cfflv 
reggio  and  Rembrandt  (the  names  that  occur  as  not  being 
indebted  to  others)  are  great  without  others'  assistance,  are 
they  as  great  as  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  ?  Do  they  excite 
the  same  feelings  as  to  enlargement  of  mind  ?  "^Fhough  ncTer 
seeing  great  productions,  they  pursued  with  their  intense 
feeling  one  small  part.  Surely  these  are  the  sensations  these 
two  extraordinary  men  excite.  The  views  of  both  are  confiaed, 
and  without  that  infinite  variety  which  exhibits  a  laige 
looking  out  on  the  world.  If  a  man  has  the  capacity,  know- 
ledge of  any  sort  can  never  injure  but  assist  liini.  If  he  htf 
not,  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  go  further  than  he.othe^ 
wise  could  have  gone.  You  say  the  works  of  Carlo  Mamtti 
and  Raphael  Mengs  contain  a  negation  of  every  excellenc* 
they  pretend  to  combine.  But  why  ?  From  their  want  i 
capacity,  or  from  their  studying  works  of  others  ? 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


^ 
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From  Sir  W.  Calcott. 

My  dear  SlBy  Kensington  OraTel  Pits,  30th  April,  1815. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  contain- 
ing 80  very  flattering  an  expression  of  your  approbation.  For 
the  general  commendation  bestowed  on  my  picture,  I  am  awaro 
liow  much  I  am  indebted  to  circumstances.  I  conceive,  also, 
that  my  professional  friends  are  induced,  from  the  same  cause, 
to  think  higher  of  it  than  it  really  deserves. 

When  I  allow  myseK,  then,  to  say  that  I  accept,  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure,  the  eulogium  your  generous  feeling  has 
impelled  you  to  pronounce  on  this  production,  I  do  so,  not 
from  any  idea  that  I  merit  such  praise,  but  from  the  sense 
that  I  shall  by  these  means  be  entitled  to  participate,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  honour  which  such  sentiments  as  dictated  this 
letter  confer  upon  yourself. 

I  am,  yours  most  truly, 

A.  W.  Calcott. 


J. 


To  Leigh  Hunt  on  the  vote  of  500,000Z.  for  a  Waterloo 

Monument^ 

DEAB  Hunt,  5th  July,  1915. 

I  have  not  lately  called  on  any  of  my  friends ;  I  have 
in  so  occupied  and  fatigued  towards  evening. 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  you  will  agree 
Srith  me,  that  in  all  these  monuments  and  pillars,  neither 
^dfenayor,  minister,  nor  prince  has  said  a  word  about  painting. 
ere  seems  to  be  really  an  infatuated  blindness  as  to  its  value 
importance.  No  captain  of  a  twenty-gun  frigate  is  killed 
.^bnt  monuments  are  voted  with  profusion.  Sculptors  and 
^itorchitects  have  the  stimulus  of  being  employed  by  Parliament, 
the  rank  of  historical  painting  is  certainly  owing  to  the 


^   ^  It  18  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  Government  applying  by  letter  to  the  Royal 
""^  — demy,  as  the  constituted  authority  iu  art,  for  their  adyice  and  assistance  in 
ng  this  proposed  national  monument  in  honour  of  Waterloo,  the  Royal 
demy,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Martin  (then  Mr.)  Shee,    took  no  notice  of  tiie 
ilication.     Lord  Gastlereagh  was  so    wounded   at  this  indifference   to  his 
ipo)^  that  he  c^uashr-d  the  whole  scheme,  and  thus  the  greatest  opportunity 
t  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  tlie  Piantagenets  lor  the  union  of  painting  and 
'pture  with   architecture,  in  public  decoration,  wus  designe^Hy  lost  by  the 
ed  spite  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  owed  the  Treasury  an  old  grudge,  and 
Us  graitified  it — Ed. 
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devotion  of  its  piofessorSy  independent  and  in  spite  of  oeglfft 
and  opposition.  Now,  my  dear  Hunt,  one  woid  £rom  yon  in 
your  Political  Article  will  do  more  good  than  any  sepante 
allusion  or  Fine  Arts  paragraph.  You  have  often  done  this; 
and  I  have  felt,  and  ever  shall  feel,  keenly  such  assistanoe  to 
my  noble  department.  If  possible,  do  it  again  at  this  criticil 
moment ;  do  say,  surely  the  Historical  Painters  of  the  conntiT 
may  justly  complain  when  Architecture  and  Sculpture  htve 
such  unjust  preference.  They  are  certainly  adapted  for  tsejad 
situations,  but  let  pictures  adorn  the  protected  ones.  They  IR 
going  to  imitate  Greece  in  engraying  the  names — ^let  tlm 
imitate  her  also  in  voting  grand  pictures.  Barry  adorned  the 
Adelphi /or  nothinff;  Hogarth,  the  Foundling ybr  nothing;  aod 
for  nothing  did  Eeynolds  and  West  offer  to  adorn  St  FbuTi^ 
such  was  their  feeling  for  their  country's  reputation ;  and  yel 
they  were  refused — even  such  an  offer  I  Mind,  my  dear  Hmrt, 
I  don't  complain  of  these  di£Sculties ;  he  is  not  the  Man  who 
would  not  head  a  tide  fifty  times  as  furious.  I  only  wish  to 
impress  you  with  an  idea  that  if  so  much  has  been  done  with 
so  little,  more  would  most  assuredly  be  attained  with  greater 
protection.  If  the  country  has  been  rescued  £roni  the  stigiu 
of  incapacity  by  the  innate  vigour  of  its  artists,  it  only  winti 
the  assistance  of  the  Stat^  completely  to  establish  its  preten- 
sions in  the  face  of  the  world.  It  is  in  your  power  to  assist  our 
great  object,  my  dear  Himt.  You  have  done  great  things  for 
us — greater,  indeed,  than  any  other  political  writer  before 
you ;  don't  forget  us  at  this  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  too 
will  have  still  greater  claims,  if  possible,  on  my  heart  than 
ever. 

Yours  always, 

B.  K.  Haydox. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  John  Scott. 

July,  1815  [after  the  battle  of  Waterlool. 

.  I'hc  appearance  of  Bnissels  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
is  most  interesting.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  English- 
men who  have  been  "  in  the  jaws  "  of  death,  all  bearing  about 
them  the  hurts  they  had  received  in  the  terrible  conflict 
Many  of  them,  fine  young  men,  using  crutches,  or  with  anna  b 
slings,  strutting  nevertheless  with  a  gallant  coxcombical  air. 
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guggesting  the  excessive  versatility  and  variety  of  human 
nature.  It  was  but  the  other  day  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  battle,  black  with  powder  and  perspiration,  fierce,  bleed- 
ing, groaning,  dying.  Now,  they  are  out  on  a  fine  day,  in  a 
gay  park — ^after  much  careful  preparation  at  their  toilette — 
eyeing  the  pretty  girls,  and  casting  complacent  looks  at  the 
symmetry  of  their  legs. 

Brussels  appears  like  a  machine  thrown  out  of  gear.  All  the 
regular  and  domestic  habits  of  the  place  are  put  to  rest  for  the 
time  being.  Nor  is  the  virtue  of  the  place  increased  by  the 
presence  of  our  troops.  A  constant  amatory  parade  up  and 
down  goes  on  in  the  streets  and  parks.  The  convalescent 
officers  have  but  one  pursuit ;  and  the  women  of  Brussels,  high 
and  low,  married  and  single,  are  abimdantly  susceptible. 
'  The  place  is  in  a  perpetual  throng  of  English,  Scotch,  Prus- 
\     sians,  Belgians — oflScers  and  privates — all  free  of  constraint, 

*  all  gay,  dissipated,  and  careless.     The   English   are   highly 

*  spoken  of,  and  the  Scotch  more  highly.  The  Prussians  are 
■"    universally  execrated. 

7*   '    I  found  my  friend  Logan  mending  slowly  of  his  wound,  and 

*  <m  Friday  I  set  oflf  with  him  for  the  field  of  battle ;  and  glad 
^  I  was  that  I  had  a  companion  with  me  who  had  been  something 
^  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  battle.     I  was  glad  of  this,  for 

*  auch  is  the  crowding  of  the  English,  such  their  simplicity  or 
'^''their  curiosity,  and  the  extravagance  with  which  they  pur- 
"^  chas©  all  or  any  relics,  that  I  found  the  Belgians  very  much 

JBclined  to  laugh  at  their  visitors. 
;  It  was  with  deep  feelings  of  interest  that  I  heard  my  companion 
5  3|point  out  to  me  where  he  rested  in  the  Forest  of  Soignies  on 
^  march  to  the  field ;  where  he  saw  the  Duke  pass ;  where 
le  artillery  defiled,  &c.  All  was  deeply  interesting ;  but  of 
lO  actual  battle  I  could  glean  but  little  or  nothing.  He  saw 
»thing.  but  was  before  him.  When  we  came  to  the  village  of 
^*^^aterloo  every  inn  had  chaises,  gigs,  fiacres,  cabriolets,  and 
;es  crowded  round  its  door,  just  as  you  see  in  the  neigh- 
>urhood  of  a  horse-race  or  boxing-match.  Luncheons,  din- 
ars, drinking,  at  every  public-house.  I  supposed  Waterloo 
is  close  to  the  field,  but  it  is  not.  The  Duke's  head-quarters 
ere  there,  but  you  advance  from  Waterloo  a  mile  before  you 
•rive  at  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  a  much  smaller  place, 
X)ut  half  a  mile  in  front  of  which  the  battle  was  fought.     On 
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the  field  I  found  a  twelve-pound  shot,  which  had  planged  fnia 
our  guns  into  the  heart  of  the  French  lines.     This  trojiV  ' 
carried  with  me  for  five  or  six  miles  in  a  blazing  day,  a:. 
meiin  to  bring  it  home,  with  the  cuirass  and  other  spiiiU  ' 
battle  which  I  have  secured,     1  postpone  what  I  bAve  t 
about  the  field  till  my  next. 

I  am,  dear  Haydon,  ever  yotire, 
JOHH   f 


From  hie  Staler,  Mrs.  Havilaiid. 

FlTmouth,  2ad  Anguit.  H 
On  Friday  I  went  out  to  see  Buonaparte,  but  the  a 
boats  kept  ua  at  such  a  great  distance  I  was  rather  'it  ■ 
pointed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  clearly  distinguish  his  f«itu; 
He  seems  a  good  figure  and  dignified ;  and  to  the  <lisgnk\ 
the  Plymouthians  be  it  said,  yesterday,  as  he  withdrew.  ' 
people  rose  up  in  their  boats  and  applauded  him. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  mysterious  and  prepossessing  slwe) 
him,  and  now  in  his  great  misfortunes  so  niueh  pity  i    "^^ 
that  it  is  dangerous,  I  think,  to  the  loyalty  of  the  pee 
keep  him  here  long ;  they  all  eeera  fascinated.     Napolet 
a  large  stomach,  though    not  otherwise   fat.      He  i 
deck  between  five  and  six. 


Fr&m  Sir  Georoe  Beaumont, 

Mt  dear  Slit,  lat  Jolj,  1 

I  go    on  Monday,  and   cannot    quit    London 
leaving  with  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  sueoess  and  i 
ness.     I  am  confident  you  will  pardon  what  I  am  about  b 
and,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  yon  will  give  i 
credit  for  my  motives. 

As  your  sincere  well-wisher,  I  earnestly  request 
abstain  from  writing,  except  uj)on  broad  and  general  i 
chiefly  allusive  to  your  art.  If  any  severe  or  imjust  rem 
made  upon  you  or  your  works,  paint  them  down.  Yon  o 
if  you  retort  in  words  action  will  produce  re-actioai,  a 
whole  remaining  life  be  one  scene  of  pemicioug  coste 
Your    mind,    which   should  be   "  a   mansion    for   all  , 
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"■  thoughts,"  wiU  be  for  ever  disturbed  by  anger  and  sarcastic 

-  movements,  and  never  in  a  state  to  enable  you  to  sit  down  to 
^  your  easel  with  that  composed  dignity  your  "  high  calling  " 
';  demands. 

'       Excuse  me,  however,  for  now  I  recollect  you  told  me  you 

were  become  sensible  of  this  error. 

""'      I  leave  London  on  Monday,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  me  again 

.i;  I  shall  be  at  breakfast  to-morrow  at  nine,  and  glad  of  your 
company. 

I  remain,  with  my  good  wish,  and  many,  yours, 

G.  Beaumont. 

To  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

Mt  dear  Sir  George,  5th  July. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  advice.  It  is  what 
I  had  long  since  resolved  on.  Since  my  attack  on  the  Eoyal 
Academy  (which  I  shall  glory  in  to  the  day  of  my  death)  I 

-  "have  never  written  one  line  in  attack.  The  cause  of  my  doing 
that  was  sincere  disgust  at  seeing  such  means  of  improving 
the  public  taste  so  grossly  perverted.  I  have  long  since  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  to  paint  my  way  to  my  great  object 
is  my  only  plan,  and  to  which  I  will  firmly  adhere  till,  under 
God's  protection,  I  attain  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  George, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

From  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

My  dear  Sir,  CJole-Orton,  19th  July. 

I  felt  sure  you  would  consider  what  I  took  the  liberty  to 
say  in  the  light  it  was  intended.  Indeed  I  have  no  fear  for  you 
except  on  accoimt  of  the  warmth  of  your  temper,  which,  with- 
out proper  attention,  may,  with  the  best  and  most  generous 
motives,  lead  you  into  situations  which  will  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  mind  and  unfit  you  to  pursue,  at  least  with 
comfort,  the  great  object  you  have  in  view. 

Should  you  write  within  a  fortnight,  you  may  address  to  me 
at  Wordsworth's,  Eydal  Mount.     On  Monday  I  set  off.    I  have 

VOL.  I.  u 
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not  seen  a  mounUiQ  these  seven  yean,  and  yaa  mar  itiujn^' 
with  whfit   pleaaiire   I  look  foraard  towards   ranging  aniit 
them  with  auch  a  worshipper  of  nature  as  Wm.  Wordsworth. 
Success  to  your  exertions. 

Ever  truly  yonrs, 

G,  Beai-most. 

From  Sir  Geobge  Beaumont. 
My  dear  Sib,  Cole-Orton.  I3th  NoTMnter,  xai 

I   also   have  heen  contemplating  the   beauties  of  lb 
ocoan  with  infinite  delight.     The  great  elevation  of  KnlgnTC 
(Castle)  gives  you  the  advantage  of  an  expansive  view,  uid  li* 
sea  being  brood  on  that  part  of  the  coast  the  waved  roll  i 
with  impressive  grandeur.     I  also  have  remarked  its  Tari< 
lines,  its  freshness,  its  green,  cerulean,  and  purple  tints :  anl 
agree  with  you  that  Vandervelde  contined  himself  to  t»" 
three  effects,  but  in  those  he  is  admirable.  Pcrhapa  he  thou:;! 
it  better  to  carry  home  that  which  he  thought  hesi  adnptci  ' 
his  art,  or  at  any  rate  that  which  he  felt  most,  than  to  tii- 
pate  his  powers  in  attempting  the  infinite  varieties  of  nalu: 
Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  the  Old  Hasten  Iw 
limited  themselves  to  few  effects.     Claude  paint^  scoire  ar,> 
thing  but  mornings  and  evenings,  and  indee«l  almost  alua)- 
tho   same   subject  with  variations.     Salvator  repeats  hint")' 
continually.      Toniers  and  Ostade  paint  the  same  faves  bQ<i 
the  same  subjects  for  ever ;  and,  although  1  do  not  say  th<t 
are  to  bo  followed  in  this  respect,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  nm- 
sider  whether  we  are  not  in  some  measure  indebted  to  thi- 
practice  for  the  great  excellence  of  their  works.     An  ani-^ 
should  canfully  consider  his  quantity  of  power,  and  what  suit- 
his  genius  best,  Ixifore  he  attempts  too  great  a  range,  sini-s  :i 
is  cerlaiuly  better  to  carry  a  few  effects  to  perfecti<m  than  i- 
produce    thousands  of   moderate    pt;rformances.      To*.*   grt-ai 
sacrifice,   however,   should   not   bo   made.     Who   would   "isL 
Wilkie,  for  example,  to  confine  himself  to  half-a-doxen  cIumK- 
ter»  ?     Double  the  execution  and  colouring  of  Teniers,  or  crca 
of  Oflmle,  would  be  a  poor  amend  for  such  a  loss. 

I  am  glad  he  is  with  yon ;  the  sea  air  will  do  him  good 
BIy  bc«t  n-gards  to  him,  for,  super-added  to  my  value  for  hitt 
as  a  man,  I   consider  him   as  an  honour  to  the  ronntiT.    I 
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delight  in  yonr  enthusiasm:  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
honour  of  your  art,  and  the  glory  it  has  lately  received  in  a 
neighbouring  country  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  one 
thing,  however,  I  must  a  little  differ  from  you. 

You  do  not  wish  our  country  to  accumulate  such  works  as 
those  in  the  Louvre  ?  Nor  I,  either,  if  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  honesty,  or  exclude  encouragement  to  our  native 
talent.  Heaven  forbid  !  However,  I  know  we  shall  agree  on 
this  point  when  we  come  to  an  explanation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arts  of  a  country  are  never  in 
greater  danger  of  deterioration  than  when  they  have  made 
considerable  progress  towards  perfection.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  when  they  have  been  carried  as  feLr,  or  nearly  so,  as  human 
capacity  will  allow,  they  have  at  all  times  begun  to  degene- 
rate. The  reason  is  plain.  The  rising  generation  find  it 
impracticable  to  excel  their  predecessors  by  following  the 
principles  of  their  art,  and  they  fly  off  to  every  specious  fancy 
which  promises  to  procure  popularity.  Then  it  is  that  men 
of  genius  should  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  for  their 
examples  are  destruction  ;  and  if  once  a  islae  taste,  set  off  by 
great  power  of  misled  genius,  gains  ground  in  a  country,  adieu 
to  all  hope  of  recovery :  the  case  is  mortal ! 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prevent 
this  evil  than  a  collection  of  such  acknowledged  merit  that  it 
may  be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  although  it  must  be  allowed  the  best  thiugs  bear  strong 
marks  of  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  yet  the  works  to 
which  you  allude  are  so  excellent  they  may  be  safely  had 
recourse  to  as  models  until  they  are  surpassed.  And,  as  I 
believe  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  produced  have 
never  been  questioned,  the  best  chance  of  surpassing  them  is 
by  following  the  road,  without  "servilely  treading"  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  authors. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  you  as  a  warning ;  you  are  really  a  true 
votary  of  legitimate  art.  But  I  shall  tire  you.  Meanwhile 
will  you  call  upon  Mr.  Alston,  and  let  me  know  how  you  like 
the  picture  he  is  painting  for  me.  You  see,  by  this  request,  I 
think  you  are  above  all  little  jealousies.  Were  I  not  convinced 
of  that,  my  hopes  would  not  be  so  sanguine. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Beaumont. 
u2 
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From  Sir  Georoe  Beaumont. 
MV  DEAR  Sir,  ColoOrton,  3rd  DewniWr,  ISIS, 

Your  account  of  Canova  is  very  interesting,  I  am  verf 
Borry  I  shall  not  see  him  whilst  he  stays,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  his  approbation  of  your  picture.  The  praiso  of  such  b 
man  is  valuable,  for  fmm  the  few  of  his  works  which  I  have 
seen,  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinaiy 
powere, 

I  comply  with  your  request  with  some  concern,  not  that  I 
haye  no  pleasure  in  accommodating  you,  but  because  I  ft^l 
truly  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  forestall  l<*> 
much  one  of  the  stimuli  which  should  be  in  reserve  to  encoumi' 
you  in  the  progress  of  your  work.  Will  you  forgive  ine  ii  ' 
enter  a  little  into  the  subject  on  this  occasion?  1  admire  v.'ii- 
enthusiasm,  and  entirely  approve  of  your  making  profit  ua 
inferior  consideration.  But  still  it  is  necessary  for  your  pew* 
of  mind  that  profit  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
although  you  are  not  oppressed  by  pecuniary  difificultiee,  Ihirv 
must,  as  you  say,  harass  and  disturb  your  mind. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  country  are,  I  verily  believe,  anxiniu 
to  forward  the  arts,  at  least  aa  far  as  I  can  judge  from  iheir 
expressions,  they  have  them  much  at  heart.  But  their 
powers  are  limited,  for  they  have  neither  bouses  to  receivp, 
nor  money  to  spare  for  such  works  as  you  have  in  cod- 
templation.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  you  wish  to  enable  yourself  to  indulge  voor 
most  laudable  ambition,  that  you  should  sacrifice  some  portion 
of  your  time  to  work  which  may  afford  immediate  im^t 
Btith  Ilaphael  and  Titian,  as  well  as  other  great  paiut<-nL 
occasionally  painted  iwrtraits;  and  indeed  when  you  c"- 
eider  how  intensely  you  must  study  nature  and  charact^  r 
to  paint  portraits  as  they  ought  to  be  painted,  aa  well  a»  tli'' 
dignity  and  interest  you  would  be  enabled  to  give  them,  y- 
could  not  consider  it  as  time  lost.  Suppose  now  you  vtetv  {•■ 
give  two  mornings  in  a  week  to  tliis  study.  I  really  thin- 
you  would  forward  yourself  in  art,  and  enable  yourself  i- 
proceed  in  comfort. 

At  any  rate  I  am  persuaded  you  will  impute  this  libertv  !■ 
its  real  motive,  and  if  any  more  feasible  plan  occurs  to  v 'i 
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I  am  sure  yon  would  endeayour  to  forward  it  as  much  as 
possible. 

Lady  Beaumont  desires  her  kind  compliments. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly, 

G.  Bbaumont.* 


To  Canova. 

41,  Qreat  Marlboioagh  Street,  London, 
4th  December,  1815. 

Honour  me,  my  dear  sir,  before  you  leave  England  by 
accepting  and  keeping  this  Milton  in  remembrance  of  my 
admiration  and  respect. 

Do  not  hesitate,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  render  myself 
worthy  of  such  a  compliment  by  my  future  exertions  in  my 
art 

With  every  wish  for  your  happiness  and  long  life. 

Believe  me  your  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


From  Canova. 

SiGNORE,  Londra,  5  Xbre,  1815. 

Ella  mi  previene  con  una  benevolenza  insigne  della 
quale  avro  perpetua  memoria  grata.  Accetto  il  gradito  dono 
del  Milton  de  che  Ella  vuole  onorarmi ;  e  benche  non  conosca 
in  me  ninguno  merito  sufficiente  a  cagionare  tanta  di  Lei  cortesia 
per  me,  pene  eonoscendola  figlia  d*un  animo  sommamente 
gentile,  non  la  ricuso :  anzi  Le  sono  grato,  e  avrb  sempre  vivo  il 
desiderio  di  mostrarle  col  fatto  quanta  che  sia  la  mia  sincera 
riconoscenza.  Intanto  accogla  i  miei  voti  e  Tobbligo  contratto 
con  me  stesso  di  amare  e  stimare  una  persona  che  tanta  aflfezione 
me  dimostra ;  duolmi  ch'  il  tempo  ristretto  non  mi  permetta  di 
piu  rivederla  per  questa  volta;  ma  spero  si  verificara  il  suo 
venire  in  Italia,  e  allora  saro  in  caso  forse  di  riconoscere  delle 
mie  obbligazioni.     Sono  con  larga,  viva  stima, 

II  di  Lei  obbediente  servitore, 

Antonio  Canova. 

f 

♦  Haydon  has  endorsed  this  letter  witli  "  Very,  very  kind." — Ed. 
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From  Sir  Geoboe  Beacmost. 

MT  DEAB  Sib,  CoIe-OHon,  36Ui  Vtetmha,  ISISl 

It  is  impossible  oot  to  be  interested  for  such  dutenniuHl 
Keal  as  appears  in  your  letter.  I  am  fur  from  nisliing  to  oiii&M 
you  to  small  historical  pictnre^  and  far  less  to  portntite  any 
further  than  might  be  necessary  to  yoor  comfort,  and  1  reaUf 
tbonght  there  was  time  enough  for  both :  yoa  are  of  a  di&etcnt 
opicioD,  and  I  have  done.  Still  I  have  the  desire  to  eobBait  k 
few  observations  for  your  consideration.  Nature  rarely  favoon 
the  same  man  with  a  warm  imagioatioQ  and  a  cool  b«Aii 
When  she  does,  a  prolific  painter  or  poet  is  produced.  Ko« 
she  has  mounted  yon  upon  a  fiery  courser  who,  with  skilful 
management,  will  carry  you  nobly  over  the  field,  but  yon  must 
ab^ain  from  whip  and  spur,  and  apply  the  curb  with  all  your 
dexterity,  and  then  the  race  is  your  own.  In  a  word,  if  do  a 
fair  examination  of  your  disposition  you  find  that  warmth  baa 
rather  the  ascendency !  against  that  fort  you  mnst  plant  yoor 
battery.  Marcus  Antonius,  I  think,  used  to  thank  the  gods 
daily  that  be  was  not  bom  with  an  eager  mind ;  of  oonise, 
judging  that  such  men  were  apt  to  overshoot  the  mark.  My 
mind  figures  to  me  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  especially  the 
former,  sitting  down  to  his  work  with  all  the  ealinneati  of  a 
philosopher;  and  I  am  convinced  it  was  the  tempemte  di8pi>- 
sition  which  enabled  him  to  till  the  world  with  magnificent 
pictures  before  he  was  tbirty-fleven.  All  the  genius  that  ever 
inspired  a  man  must  be  checked,  if  not  totally  im]>e<led,  bv  loii 
great  anxiety.  Let  me  then  entreat  you  to  calm  yimr  mind 
by  every  means  in  your  power.  Abstain  if  possible  i'rt»ni  all 
controversies,  or  from  anything  which  yon  find  irritates  or 
harasses  your  feelings,  and  determine  to  do  everything  quietly 
and  with  cumposure,  and  if  you  can  obtain  this  victory  ot«r 
your  disposition  you  will  proceed  not  only  with  greater  ead»- 
laction,  but  with  far  greater  facility  and  expedition. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  Utok  which  has  been  of  the  grcAteot 
service  to  me,  as  1  am  sure  it  most  be  to  every  man  who  will 
read  it  with  attention.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  self-knowledge,  written  by  John  Mason,  M.A.,  not 
the  poet.  It  is  a  small  volume,  and  may  soon  be  read.  It  ii 
very  serious,  yet  there  is  no  fanaticism  in  it,  and  I  am  nti* 
you  will  like  it.     I  shall  therefore  direct  my  bookseller  to 
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send  it  to  you  in  a  few  days,  and  I  request  you  will  keep  it 
for  my  sake. 

I  hope  there  will  be  nothing  in  this  letter  which  will  give 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness,  but  if  there  should  be,  I  entreat 
you  to  consider  it  as  a  wound  given  by  a  friendly  surgeon  with 
the  kindest  intention.  The  mind  of  an  artist  should  be  gentle, 
and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  the  true  balance  should 
be  preserved.  If  then  I  have  hit  upon  the  quality  which  pre- 
ponderates, you  know  your  remedy.    Adieu  I    Success  attend 

all  your  exertions ! 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Beaumont. 
To  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

My  dear  Sir  George,  London,  2l8t  January,  1816. 

I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
your  kind  present,  which  I  shall  estimate  and  keep  out  of 
regard  for  you,  not  from  any  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the 
talent  displayed  in  the  essay.  In  general  I  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  all  essays  that  tend  rather  to  make  a  man  distrust 
his  powers  than  depend  upon  them.  They  may  do  very  well 
for  the  commonest  capacities,  but  can  never  be  looked  on  with 
any  other  feeling  than  mild  commiseration  by  those — 

"  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light. 
To  make  the  path  before  them  always  bright." 

What  would  Nelson  have  said,  my  dear  Sir  George,  had 
such  an  essay  been  put  into  his  hands  as  he  was  entering 
Aboukir  Bay  to  fight  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ?  Had  he  opened 
it  and  read  that  all  his  glorious  sayings  and  high  anticipations 
were  "romance,"  the  "wild  fire  of  the  animal  spirits,"  &c., 
what  would  he,  what  could  he  have  said  ?  Believe  me  there 
is  as  much  true  self-knowledge  in  a  consciousness  of  capacity, 
when  you  possess  it,  and  a  dependence  thereon,  as  in  a  de- 
sponding distrust  when  you  possess  it  not.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  are  so  astounded  at  any  daring  attempt  that  they 
see  nothing  but  its  hazards,  and  imagine  he  that  dares  sees  no 
further  than  themselves.  They  know  not  that  the  greatest 
and  most  daring  minds,  with  the  highest  feeling  for  something 
higher  than  this  world,  have  a  thorough  perception  of  the 
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imperfections  in  it,  and  set  aboat  realizing  their  plans  b\  ■ 
cautious  investigation  of  all  the  means  requisite,  because  Uj' 
well  know  the  means  must  bo  human.  All  that  can  l>e  il  ■ 
is  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  but  what  muet  be  no  left.  : 
anticipate  every  diPSculty  that  can  be  anticipated,  and  t<.>  tn: 
the  result  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  memis  employ  • 
You  Bay,  Sir  George,  you  imagine  Raphael  and  Michel  Anp-  '■ 
sitting  do^vn  to  their  work  with  cool  heads,  and  by  saying  tii:- 
in  a  letter  of  kind  a<ivice,  you  of  coiirse  mean  to  hol<l  il  'Jp 
to  me  fas  an  example,  and  one  which,  it  follows,  you  ihi^k 
requisite.  Now,  my  dear  Sir  Geoi^e,  those  who  know  me  W 
know  well  that  all  my  warmth  and  anxiety  and  zeal  never  \v\ 
me  to  begin  to  paint  before  1  could  draw,  or  to  send  a  piciun 
out  into  the  world  before  I  had  finished  it.  They  know  •-  !l 
that  when  I  began  the  art  I  was  at  an  ago  to  relish  ibi 
luxuries  of  touch,  of  colour,  of  effect,  and  of  expression,  l>ui 
that  I  curbed  my  burning  inclination  to  express  my  coucfpiiun-- 
until  1  had  dissected  and  drawn  and  studied  at  the  dnidt^rj 
of  the  means  for  two  years.  Was  I  directed  by  any  authoritv 
to  do  this?  No.  X  was  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  for  doinj;  il 
Surely  then  I  must  have  had  something  in  me  to  guide  me  <  !i 
the  road,  something  that  borders  on  judgment  and  philotwp!i> 
something  that  could  anticipate  a  result,  or  have  a  keen  ]"  '-- 
oeption  of  a  consequence. 

Fiery  ardour  and  burning  consciousness  are  first  the  ei'- ■ 
tauta  to  effort,  and  then  the  result  of  it.  In  the  Brat  instam- 
they  support  the  spirit  in  the  anticiiiation  of  what  may  be  li. 
consequence,  and  in  the  next  of  what  must  be.  The  world  <! 
general  see  only  the  fire  and  flame  of  what  ia  utt*"i^  «ii  ^ 
having  no  causes  for  similar  feelings  in  their  own  minds,  *■>' 
mate  such  feelings  as  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  imaginati' 
till  prouf.foUowinguponprophecy,  teaches  the  world  not  alwii>- 
t')  think  every  man  mad  who  has  other  and  higher  objci- 
than  the  selfishness  of  individual  security. 

Panlon  my  egtitism,  my  dear  Sir  George,  if  I  ask  whelb-  ■ 
you  think  had  1  been  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  id 
book  you  have  sent  I  should  have  borne  up  as  I  did  agiut'-' 
the  tide  that  at  one  time  set  so  strongly  against  me?  (Viti! : 
a  distrust  of  my  jHiwers  have  urged  me  to  begin  a  pictiip 
larger  than  the  one  that  failed,  and  to  have  brought  the  voil  ■ 
again  in  my  iavour  ?  Perhaps  you  know  the  '  Happy  Warrior  ■ 


i 
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In  that  sublime  sonnet  my  principles  are  breathed  in  every 

line — 

"  Who  is  the  Happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he  | 

Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ?  I 

It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought  / 

Among  the  ta^s  of  real  life,  hath  wrought  ; 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought. 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light  ■ 

That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn. 

•  •  •  *  » 

Who  comprehends  liis  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state. 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  &me. 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause.*' 

Oh  Wordsworth,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  delight 
I  have  experienced,  and  the  gratitude  I  feel  to  you  for  the 
effusions  of  your  sublime  spirit:  they  have  supported  and 
inspired  me  when  even  my  nature  tended  to  suspect  my 
enemies  might  be  right,  and  the  aspirations  of  my  heart  mere 
delusion !     They  have  indeed  never  failed  to  inspire — 

"  Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse 
When  the  whole  world  seem  adverse  to  desert" 

No  man  can  feel  more  ecstasy  at  Raphael's  powers  than 
myself.  I  adore  him.  But  in  estimating  his  genius,  and 
remembering  his  works,  let  us  distinguish  what  was  owing  to 
nature  from  what  was  owing  to  opportunity.  He  entered  the 
Vatican  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  with  unlimited  control. 
Great  opportunities  were  given,  he  had  not  got  to  make  them 
for  himself  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  England.  But  we 
are  born  here  to  contend  with  what,  to  other  nations,  appear 
impossibilities.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  obstructions  we  will 
yet  shine  forth  to  the  wonder  of  Europe.  Many  of  Raphael's 
works  in  the  Vatican  were  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  manu- 
factory, indeed  all  his  later  ones,  and  his  reputation  depends 
not  on  the  number  of  his  works,  but  on  the  quality  of  six  or 
seven  works  only.  Ra2)hael  had  no  prejudices  to  combat.  His 
countrymen  were  prepared  to  receive  what  he  did,  and  his 
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pations  to  employ  him  on  what  ho  wiehed.  All  this  won] 
have  heen  useless,  of  course,  if  nature  had  not  given  hi] 
genius;  but  I  am  showing  the  full  swing  his  genius  tn 
allowed.  People  are  inelined  to  infer  dulness  of  inventii 
from  slowness  in  completing  the  invention,  and  I  know 
suspicion  at  present  hangs  over  me,  but  time  ehall  ahfl 
Time  has  shown  some  things  not  expected,  and  time  shi 
show  more  if  God  spare  my  eyes  and  life.  When  I  iiuiiiha 
my  first  picture  then  it  waa  "  very  well  for  a  6rst  pivture,* 
but  they  "  feared  "  I  was  not  equal  to  a  "  heroic  work."  The* 
when  '  Uentatua '  was  done,  "  to  be  sure  it  was  heroic,"  bat  I 
"  no  eye  for  colour."  Then  when  I  put  out '  Macbeth,*  " 
yes,  there  was  an  eye  for  colour,  but  no  simplicity.' 
'  Solomon '  was  completed,  but  as  I  liad  taken  two  years  t 
paint  it,  I  wa3  not  "  rapid  or  prolific."  Now,  when  I  prove . 
can  be  rapid  and  prolific  it  will  be  "  a  pity  he  did  not  take  i 
little  longer  time."  It  makes  me  laug^.  The  art  of  paintuag 
in  one  respect,  is  not  unlike  the  art  of  war.  EverylMxly  think 
they  know  something  about  it,  but  it  is  a  very  diDicalt  art  ft 
all  that.  My  dear  Sir  George,  excuse  this  long  letter,  an 
in  return  for  your  kind  present  honour  me  still  furth^  b 
accepting  one  from  me,  it  is  '  Foster's  Essay  on  Decision  < 
Character.'  It  has  been  my  guide  tor  years,  and  it  is  writta 
with  great  power.  I  hope  the  more  you  know  me  the  muro 
shall  deserve  your  esteem :  indeed  I  will  try  to  deserve  it,  aa 
so  with  my  kindest  respects  to  Lady  Beaumont 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  George, 

Your  affectionate  and  obligt'd  aer^'ant, 

B.  R.  Haydos. 

P.S.— With  respect  to  fertility  and  rapidity  I  think  bigl»9 
of  intensity  and  perfection.  For  instance,  I  think  that  (lor^ 
reggio  carried  what  ho  did  to  a  higher  degree  than  Raphael. 

From  Sir  Georgb  Beaumont,  . 
Mv  DEAR  Sir,  Cole-Orton  Hull,  8th  Febniaij,  ItlSL 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  my  letter  has  agitated 
feelings.     Be  assured  il'  you  knew  my  opinion  of  your  talent 
(and  you  may  know  it  from  Mr,  Wordsworth  and  many  othenr] 
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you  would  feel  no  reason  to  complain.  I  esteem  you  as  a  first- 
rate  and  gallant  vessel ;  but,  I  confess,  your  last  letter  but  one 
made  me  fear  you  carried  rather  too  much  sail,  a  fault  easily 
repaired  if  I  was  right ;  and  I  thought,  as  your  friend,  I  ought 
to  hint  this  to  you.  I  thought  the  extreme  ardour  of  your 
disposition  prevented  your  pursuing  your  art  with  that  placid 
composure  which,  if  not  essential  to  success,  certainly  contri- 
butes to  happiness  and  prevents  controversies  which  not  only 
present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
you  and  your  cause  at  heart,  but  also  keep  your  own  mind  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  tumult  and  resentment.  You  tell  me  I  am 
mistaken,  and  I  have  done.  I  can  assure  you  that  zeal  for 
your  welfare  which  never  left  me,  even  in  the  time  of  our  un- 
lucky misunderstanding,  does  and  will  prevail,  and,  to  resume 
my  figure,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  plough  your  way  to  the  port 
with  a  dignified  and  a  steady  course,  unmindful  of  the  opposing 
waves  and  scorning  to  be  ruflBed  by  them. 

As  to  the  book  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  I  did  not 
recommend  it  for  its  eloquence,  but  its  truth.  I  think  it  the 
most  compendious  receipt  for  its  purpose  I  have  ever  met 
with.  To  have  put  it,  or  even  Foster's  essays,  into  the  hands 
of  Nelson  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Aboukir  would,  I  confess, 
have  been  rather  mal  a  propos.  Yet,  I  think,  if  it  had  been 
presented  to  him  in  his  cooler  moments  (and  he  would  have 
read  it),  it  could  not  have  made  him  a  braver  warrior,  but 
without  damping  his  ardour  for  judicious  enterprise,  it  might 
possibly  have  made  him  a  wiser  man,  and  have  prevented  some 
indiscretions  which  every  Englishman  must  Iftment.  Observe, 
I  say,  if  he  would  have  fairly  considered  the  book,  and  brought 
it  to  the  test  of  practice,  for  a  man  who  has  never  carefully 
examined  his  heart  must  shrink  at  the  first  view  of  it.  It 
requires  no  common  resolution  to  pluck  out  an  eye  or  strike 
off  a  limb  with  your  own  hand;  and  if  on  examination  he 
found  the  necessary  operations  were  very  severe,  who  knows 
but  the  courage  of  Nelson  might  have  faUed  him  ?  It  is  an 
arduous  task  to  encounter  our  prevailing  passions,  but  when 
once  achieved  every  further  undertaking  is  comparatively 
easy. 

I  have  received  Foster's  essays :  I  will  take  great  care  of 
the  book,  but  the  same  cause  which  has  prevented  my  writing 
sooner  has  prevented  my  reading  them,  viz.,  constant  occupa- 
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to  Italy  for  the  winter.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  H. !  Eemember 
me  most  particularly  to  Wilkie.  Mr.  Lane  called  upon  me ; 
he  imitates,  or  endeavours  to  do  so,  your  manner  on  much  the 
same  grounds  the  Due  de  Berri  does  that  of  Buonaparte,  and 
with  about  as  much  right  1    Adieu ! 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  Wyborn. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  David  Wilkie. 

18th  August,  1816. 

Yesterday  morning  Lord  Lynedoch  (Sir  Thomas  Graham 
that  was)  called  upon  me,  and  said  that  if  I  should  be  at  home 
at  four  o'clock  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  a  party  that  came 
to  meet  at  his  house  previous  to  that  would  then  call  on  me 
with  him.  Upon  this  information  I  set  to  work  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  get  my  rooms  put  to  rights,  put  all  my  pictures  in 
order  for  view,  and  last,  though  not  least,  had  to  arrange  it  so 
that  my  mother  and  sister  might  see  the  great  man  from  the 
parlour  windows  as  he  came  in. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  we  waited  in  a  sort  of  breathless 
expectation  for  their  arrival,  and  at  half-past  four  they 
accordingly  came.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Argyle  and  another  lady,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lynedoch,  to  all  of  which  the 
latter  introduced  me  as  they  came  in.  When  they  went  up- 
stairs they  were  first  occupied  in  looking  at  the  pictures 
severally,  but  without  entering  into  conversation  further  than 
by  expressing  a  general  approbation.  The  Duke,  on  whom 
my  attention  was  fixed,  seemed  pleased  with  them,  and  said 
in  his  firm  voice, "  Very  good,"  "  Capital,"  &c.,  but  said  nothing 
in  the  way  of  remark,  and  seemed  indeed  not  much  attended 
to  by  the  company,  of  whom  the  ladies  began  to  talk  a  good 
deal. '  They  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  impression  my 
works  seemed  to  make  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford 
and  the  others,  but  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seemed 
full  of  attention,  I  felt  disappointed  with  his  silence.  At  last 
Lady  Argyle  began  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  wished  me  to 
paint  him  a  picture,  and  was  explaining  what  the  subject  was, 
when  the  Duke,  who  was  at  that  time  seated  on  a  chair  and 
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and  firmer  built  than  I  was  led  to  expect.  His  face  is  in 
some  respects  odd ;  has  no  variety  of  expression,  but  his  eye 
is  extraordinary,  and  is  almost  the  only  feature  I  remember, 
but  I  remember  it  so  well  that  I  think  I  see  it  now.  It  has 
not  the  hungry  and  devouring  look  of  Buonaparte,  but  seems 
to  express  in  its  liveliness  the  ecstasy  that  an  animal  would 
express  in  an  active  and  eager  pursuit. 

From  His  Excellency  the  Count  Mordwinoff. 

St.  P^tersbourg,  8  (20)  Mai,  1816. 

On  m'a  dit,  mon  cher  neveu,  que  vos  yeux  sent  faibles 
et  que  vous  avez  commence  un  autre  tableau  d'une  grande 
dimension  de  *  Tentr^  de  Jesus-Christ  h,  Jerusalem.*  Vous 
aurez  done  a  composer,  a  trouver,  a  varier  les  details  infinis,  et 
votre  ouvrage,  pour  etre  parfait,  demandera  bien  des  annfes. 
Mon  cher,  il  ne  sera  jamais  pay6  a  raison  du  temps  employe  et 
des  depenses  faites,  que  les  amateurs  et  les  acheteurs  calculent 
toujours  peu.  Ecoutez !  Votre  fortune  est  toute  dans  votre 
pinceau,  et  vous  devez  la  faire  encore.  Votre  *  Solomon '  ne 
vous  a  pas  rendu  riche :  il  vous  a  procure  de  la  c^lebrit^,  et 
vous  a  bien  servi  pour  vous  mettre  dans  la  voie  de  la  richesse, 
qui  est  toujours  bonne,  meme  pour  un  homme  de  talent.  Je 
vous  aurais  conseill6  de  faire  a  present  des  tableaux  de  deux  a 
trois  figures,  comme  mon  *  Adam  et  Eve,*  et  plus  de  la  grandeur 
de  ceux  qu'on  place  dans  les  cabinets.  Si  Baphael  et  Buona- 
rotti  ne  faisaient  que  la  *  Transfiguration '  et  le  *  Dernier 
Jugement,'  ils  seraient  moins  c^lebres  et  moins  connus.  Mais 
leurs  noms  et  leurs  m&ites  sont  connus  dans  toute  T  Europe, 
parce  qu'ils  firent  des  tableaux  portables  d'un  pays  a  Tautre,  et 
que  chaque  pays  les  possede  a  pr&ent.  Ils  peuvent  faire 
plusieurs,  et  avec  le  nombre  ils  doteront  les  nations.  Si  vous 
adopterez  les  dimensions  de  la  g^neralite  de  leurs  tableaux,  la 
Russie  connaitra  aussi  le  nom  de  Haydon,  et  Haydon  sera 
place  avec  les  Eaphaels  que  nous  poss^dons.  Votre  cel^brite 
sera  plus  etendue,  et  votre  fortune  pecuniaire  sera  plus 
splendide.  Je  serai  peut-etre  assez  riche  pour  acheter  quelque 
croquis  de  votre  main,  mais  il  faut  retrecir  votre  toile.  Nous 
avons  de  bien  beaux  tableaux  de  Leonard,  du  Corr^ge,  de  Carlo 
Dolce,  d' Andre  del  Sarto,  de  Nicholas  Poussin,  du  Titien,  en 
miniature,  et  leurs  m^rites  ne  sont  pas  eclipses  par  leur  peti- 
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te?f»e.  J^  prends  la  liberty  ile.  vons  donner  ee  eonseil  oomme 
votrf*  iiff»^cti«»niie  [NEtrent.  comme  nn  homme  vieux.  lequel.  sftos 
etrf  iiViiro.  trrmve  rjne  Targent  est  neceasaire  a  tout  air»?.  Votre 
talent  -t  vritre  f^e'lebrite  s<mt  anssi  bien  •.v>iiiiiis  en  Rnsae, 
rnais  voiis  :ivez  bei»oin  Je  vons  rendre  independant  par  le  irnuiJ 
jitrent  «!♦>  i:e  monde.  on  nombre  competent  de  «raii]ees  en  votw 
IKhiser«?it>n,  ft  je  ne  les  trouve  pas  en  i^randes  toiles.  Je  vons 
rr^nseille  fomme  un  adniiratenr  dn  Bean  qui  v«>udrait  vi>ir 
multiplie  ses  images  et  comme  un  homme  en  qui  vous  arex 
revoillc  de  Trstime  j»iir  vous.     Je  suis  sincerement 

Vfitre  ilevoud, 

N.  MoRDwryoFF. 

Vf »s  f'ousini^s  I  les  Ancrlaises)  se  portent  bien,  et  pretendrnr 
d'rtr^*  liHiirr-iises  ici.  Je  leur  cherche  des  maris  pour  les  rtn-iiv 
pliij*  sati.st'ait<*s  i/neore! 

From  William  Bewick's  Father. 

SiK,  Darlington,  7th  September.  1?!^. 

I  rrroivofl  your  letttT  yesterday  ci^nceminsr  mv  .s«»n.an'i 
.1111  niiK'fi  iihiiiri-d  ti»  y<»ii  in  takinir  s<.i  much  iijMin  vou  in  hii^ 
U'half.  Sir,  it'  yi»ii  tliink  his  abiliri*-*  will  aiiswi^r  thf/  «.*xi>^.'U- 
tions  I  will  do  as  iinirh  ;is  my  small  pittance  will  ailow.  I 
luivi*  a  larL'j*  lainily  to  provide  tor,  and  timt'S  are  «inlv  in-ii:'- 
frn  lit  ;it  this  tiiiu'.  l>Jit  I  think  his  mind  is  b*-nt  ujx.n  tii-it 
lin«' :  In*  v\ as  always  injr«*nious  I'rom  a  lj4»y  in  any  kind  •>f  w<  rk 
I  put  him  ti>.  r»ut  it  is  Iianl  to  !)rin<^  him  up  in  a  line  ;tii'] 
tlipiw  it  aw:iy  wlirn  to  almost  nianhoo<l.  But,  however,  it  v..u 
tliinU  hr  will  ans\\<'r,  1  will  tjo  all  that  lays  in  my  {Miw^r  I'^r 
him.  I  said,  iK't'on^  h<^  came  to  Louilon.  his  mimi  was  intt-nt 
solrjv  on  th«*  diMwiiiL'  business,  and  was  verv  much  a':'ainst 
it  ;  bnt  what  can  ont*  do?     Vou  will  cx«Misf.*  this  scrawL 

Sir,  r  remain  your  most  obcdi»?nt  servant, 

Wm.  BE\^^CK. 

From  I »E wick's  ^[other. 

SfH,  Darlington,  2»3th  July,  1817. 

Yonr    very  kind   and   oblipring  letter  I  received.      In 
lUi.Mwer  I  HSHure  you  I  urn  cxtrcmclv  Korrv  that  mv  husbandV 
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wishes  are  so  much  contrary  to  my  son's  prosperity,  enthu- 
siasm, and  determination  for  proceeding  in  the  study  for  an 
historic  painter.  .... 

After  interrogating  my  husband,  his  answer  was,  that  he 
xecdly  could  not  aflford  to  support  my  son  in  London  at  present, 
trade  being  so  very  bad,  and  haying  a  large  family  at  home  to 
support.  What  must  be  done  I  really  cannot  say,  as  my  son 
has  said  some  time  since  that  he  is  determined  to  be  nothing 
but  an  historic  painter,  notwithstanding  the  struggles  he  has 
and  may  haye  to  make. 

You  will  please  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  obliga- 
tions, &c.,  which  you  haye  rendered  to  my  son,  and  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  deserye  your  friendship. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  seryant, 

Jane  Bewick. 


From  David  Wilkie. 

Mt  DEAB  HaTDON,  Bnusels,  16th  September,  1816. 

My  landing  at  Ostend  not  being  the  first  time  I  had 
set  foot  in  a  foreign  country,  it  did  not  strike  me  so  much  as 
our  entrance  in  Dieppe,  but  I  was  very  soon  awakened  to  some- 
thing highly  delightful  on  discovering  that  everything  we 
saw  bore  the  stamp  of  being  the  origin  of  Bubens's  and  Teniers's 
style  of  painting.  We  were  first  arrested  by  a  cabaret  on  the 
Quai,  where  we  saw  a  smiling  wife  serving  out  liquor  to  a 
parcel  of  men  smoking  at  various  tables  round  the  room,  and 
whose  faces,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  apartment,  were  quite 
familiar  to  me.  As  we  passed  along  to  the  inn,  the  notched 
gable  ends  of  the  houses  towards  the  streets  again  reminded  us 
of  Teniers.  In  the  morning  we  had  to  walk  about  a  mile  to 
the  barge.  The  waggon  which  was  sent  to  carry  our  luggage, 
with  two  white  horses,  was  exactly  Rubens's  team.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  canal  we  thought  we  saw  whole  landscapes  of 
Teniers  succeeding  one  another.  The  trees  were  touched  and 
grouped  exactly  as  he  painted  them ;  the  little  church-spires 
in  the  distance  came  in ;  the  water  of  the  canal  was  the  very 
colour  he  has  painted  it ;  and  even  the  sky,  which  was  beauti- 
fully clear,  seems  to  have  adapted  itself  as  if  to  bear  him  out 
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duced  them.  The  situation  of  the  *  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin '  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The  *  Raising  of  the  Cross,' 
and  the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  are  well  lighted,  but  the 
walls  on  which  they  hang  are  too  bare.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Conservator,  I  got  into  the  museum,  and  there  I 
saw  all  the  pictures  from  Paris  on  the  ground,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  I  have  had,  I  got  close  to 
them,  and  I  think  they  are  the  finest  he  ever  painted.  I 
wish  I  had  you  to  see  a  head  of  a  *  Virgin  and  Child,'  and 
some  others.  I  never  saw  such  painting.  They  are  as  com- 
pletely his  own  as  Mr.  Bourke's,  and  have  much  more  richness 
in  point  of  subject. 

At  Amsterdam  I  went  in  the  first  place  to  the  museum, 
where  I  saw  some  large  groups  of  portraits  by  Vanderhelst, 
which  are  very  masterly  things.  These  are  perhaps  the  finest 
things  in  the  museum.  There  was  a  great  number  of  the 
smaller  pictures,  but  I  think  not  of  the  very  first  quality. 
With  these,  however,  I  was  greatly  interested.  I  stopped  two 
days  at  Amsterdam.  I  saw  a  good  deal,  but  owing  to  the 
King  being  there,  I  did  not  see  all  I  might  have  seen  at  such 
a  place.  The  day  on  which  I  left  Amsterdam,  I  breakfasted  at 
Harlem,  and  heard  the  organ  in  the  great  church,  that  wonder 
of  the  musicfd  world.  This  surprised  me  a  great  deal.  When 
it  began  I  could  soon  perceive  a  richness  in  the  tone  I  had  not 
heard  before,  and  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  vox  humana  struck 
up,  I  felt  quite  astonished.  The  imitation  of  a  choir  of  men 
and  women's  voices  is  astonishing,  and  would  be  almost  ridi- 
culous if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  power  of  the  tones,  and 
the  dexterity  of  the  execution. 

I  travelled  by  the  canals,  and  got  to  Leyden  to  dinner. 
This  was  interesting  to  me  as  the  residence  of  Jan  Steen,  who 
excels  perhaps  all  his  countrymen  in  expression,  and  certainly 
in  that  of  painting  the  houses,  the  dresses,  and  character  of  the 
Dutch  people.  For  Ostade,  for  Eembrandt,  for  Metzer  and 
Vandervelde,  you  must  look  in  particular  places,  but  Jan  Steen 
you  see  everywhere. 

The  Dutch  people  have  not  been  flattered  by  any  of  their 
painters,  but  less  by  Jan  Steen  than  by  any  other.  They  are, 
however,  not  like  the  English,  and  though  they  could  always 
be  made  interesting,  they  could  not  be  made  beautiful. 

At  the  Hague  I  had  another  treat.    The  picture  belonging 
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From  David  Wilkib. 

My  dear  HayDON,  Kensington,  7th  October,  1816. 

I  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  3  A.M.,  and  had  to 
knock  up  my  people.  Tlie  custom-house  officers  at  Dover 
occasioned  us  great  delay  and  vexation,  but  I  had  much  less 
difficulty  with  the  articles  that  were  really  smuggled  than  with 
those  that  were  not.  To-morrow  evening  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  on  you,  and  talking  over  my  journey,  if 
convenient  to  you  to  be  at  home. 

Ever  yours, 

David  Wilkie. 
To  David  Wilkie. 

27th  October,  1816. 

I  have  been  at  Hampstead  this  fortnight  for  my  eyes, 
and  shall  return  with  my  body  much  stronger  for  application. 
The  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
society,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  companions. 
Full  of  poetry  and  art,  and  amiable  humour,  we  argue  always 
with  full  hearts  on  everything  but  religion  and  Buonaparte, 
and  we  have  resolved  never  to  talk  of  these,  particularly  as  I 
have  been  recently  examining  Voltaire's  opinions  concerning 
Christianity,  and  turmoiling  my  head  to  ascertain  fully  my 
right  to  put  him  into  my  picture ! 

Though  Leigh  Hunt  is  not  deep  in  knowledge,  moral,  meta- 
physical, or  classical,  yet  he  is  intense  in  feeling,  and  has  an 
intellect  for  ever  on  the  alert.    He  is  like  one  of  those  instru- 
ments on  three  legs,  which,  throw  it  how  you  will,  always 
pitches  on  two,  and  has  a  spike  sticking  for  ever  up  and  ever 
ready  for  you.    He  "sets"  at  a  subject  with  a  scent  like  a 
pointer.     He  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  created  a  sensation  by 
his  independence,  his  courage,  his  disinterestedness  in  public 
matters,  and  by  the  truth,  acuteness,  and  taste  of  his  dramatic 
criticisms  he  raised  the  rank  of  newspapers,  and  gave  by  his 
example  a  literary  feeling  to  the  weekly  ones  more  especially. 
As  a  poet,  I  think  him  full  of  the  genuine  feeling.    His  third  , 
canto  in  *  Bimini '  is  equal  to  anything  in  any  language  of  that ,' 
sweet  sort.    Perhaps  in  his  wishing  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
the  Pope  school,  he  may  have  shot  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
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a  pity  not  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  you  can.  I  have  some 
thought  of  placing  it  at  the  end  of  my  gallery  in  London,  if  I 
find  the  place  is  large  enough  and  will  suit  it;  but  we  will 
consult  about  it  when  I  come  to  London.  Wilkie  also  speaks 
highly  of  the  studies  you  have  made  at  the  gallery.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  them  too. 

You  have  doubtless  lamented  with  every  friend  to  genius, 
taste,  and  the  arts,  the  destruction  of  the  *  Nativity,*  and 
several  other  works  of  Sir  Joshua's,  together  with  many  other 
fine  pictures.  I  luckily  called  at  Belvoir  last  summer,  and  saw 
the  *  Nativity,'  little  dreaming,  alas  !  it  was  for  the  last  time, 
I  saw  it  during  its  progress,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  and 
I  really  thought  I  had  done  justice  to  it  in  the  picture  im- 
pressed ujKjn  my  memory.  But  I  assure  you  it  far  surpassed 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  many  respects  (and  I  think 
I  do  not  suffer  my  regard  and  enthusiasm  for  the  admirable 
author  to  overcome  my  judgment).  It  surpassed  any  picture  I 
ever  saw  for  colouring,  surface,  and  in  light  and  shadow  nothing 
could  surely  exceed  it.  I  feel  confident  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  advantage  by  the  side  of  any  picture  I  ever  beheld, 
ancient  or  modem.  It  is  indeed  a  national  loss.  But,  alas ! 
how  frail  is  the  reputation  of  a  painter !  How  lamentable  it  is 
to  be  obliged  to  rely  on  such  perishable  materials !  Would  the 
'  Nativity  '  had  been  painted  on  a  block  of  adamant  1  But  this 
is  a  melancholy  topic.  You  are,  however,  better  off  than  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  their  works  are  altogether  gone;  your 
compositions  will  at  least  remain  in  engravings,  though  they  in 
general  are  but  faint  echoes,  for  which  reason  I  have  always 
wished  great  artists  could  find  some  time  to  etch  their  own 
works — this  is  the  only  way  to  transmit  their  true  feelings. 
But  as  I  mean  to  excite  and  not  damp  your  exertions,  I  feel 
almost  sorry  I  have  been  led  by  this  melancholy  catastrophe 
to  expatiate  so  much  on  this  subject.  But  the  very  lamenta- 
tion is  a  stimulus,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  interwoven  with 
our  best  feelings  the  works  of  real  genius  are.  This  surely  is 
a  flattering  and  consoling  consideration,  and  should  have  its 
due  effect.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  sanguine  feelings 
giving  too  much  weight  to  the  inevitable*  course  of  things. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  Lady  Beaumont  and  myself, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

George  Beaumont. 
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With  regard  to  my  present  yiews  on  the  Christian  religion, 
when  you  write  about  the  clearness  of  duty  and  the  sub- 
lime influence  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  you  write  what  I  can 
most  fully  join  you  in ;  but  these  two  points  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  veracity  of  the  Christian  religion  than  chemistry. 
The  points  are — 1.  Did  God  make  the  world  in  the  way  and 
at  the  time  said  in  Genesis  ?  2.  Was  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
His  inspired  work  ?  3.  Does  the  dispensation  of  Christ  naturally 
result  from  the  former,  as  it  pretends,  and  was  the  latter 
founded  by  the  Son,  yet  equal  of  God,  who  was  crucified  on 
earth  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  he  being  the  Great  Author 
of  the  starry  heavens  and  the  Creator  of  the  unfathomable 
universe  ?  This  is  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  1  not  only 
disbelieve  myself,  but  I  know  in  my  own  mind  it  cannot  be 
true,  and  am  further  immutably  convinced  that  no  one  whose 
intellect  is  equal  to  mine  (which  is  not  saying  anything  enor- 
mous) can  believe  it,  if  he  brings  his  heart  and  soul  up 
to  the  subject  in  the  good  fedth  and  earnestness  which  I 
have  used. 

Believe  me  to  remain  always, 

Your  most  sincere  friend, 

John  Scott. 

Fragment  of  reply  to  John  Scott. 

No  date,  1817. 

Though  Christianity  is  built  on  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  yet  it  goes  further,  and  com- 
pletes what  was  not  complete  in  the  former.  I  deny  that 
clearness  of  duty  and  the  influence  of  prayer  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  everything  to  do 
with  it,  for  when  was  clearness  of  duty  known  before,  or  that 
prayer — holy,  pure,  pious,  and  submissive  prayer — should  be 
efiectual  and  granted  ?  I  see  nothing  more  absurd  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe  at  a  time  of  moral 
depravity  taking  on  Himself  flesh  to  propagate  and  instil  a 
moral  doctrine  for  the  guidance  of  men  here,  to  the  happiness 
of  %their  immortal  souls  hereafter  by  the  extirpation  of  evil, 
than  that  the  same  great  and  infinite  Creator  should  in  the 
midst  of  His  sublimities  and  endless  world  give  a  heart  and  a 
liver  to  a  flea.    Are  the  assurances  that  He  will  forgive,  is  the 
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infer  they  happened,  as  we  infer  that  others  happened,  when 
not  so  deep,  because  they  are  not  continued  as  under  invention. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  new  temple  were  being  laid,  many  old  men  who 
remembered  the  former  temple  in  all  its  glory,  "  wept  with  a 
loud  voice"  (Ezra  iii.  12).  Now  this  is  a  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  all  the  rest  credible  as  a  relation.  Mv  time  and 
studies  do  not  allow  me  to  compare  dates,  to  examine  trans- 
lations, and  to  collect  historical  evidence,  but  I  seek  for  the 
evidence  of  a  thing  in  its  natural  sympathies.  Here  if  the 
temple  was  rebuilding  it  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  so  on 
up  to  first  causes  connected  in  a  link. 

If  the  miracles  in  Christianity  be  true,  and  if  twelve  men 
had  always  been  deceived  that  would  have  been  the  greater 
miracle  of  the  two,  the  rest  follows.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  miracles  are  true  from  historical  tradition  only. 
No  one  at  the  time,  or  for  two  hundred  years  after,  ventured  to 
contradict  the  fact ;  they  could  not.  They  admitted  that  the 
miracles  were  performed,  but  endeavoured  to  destroy  their 
effect  by  asserting  that  they  were  performed  by  the  influence 
of  the  devil.  Himie  and  his  followers  always  put  their  per- 
ception of  what  they  imagine  must  be  truth  (as  far  as  their 
range  of  capacity  goes)  against,  first,  a  thing  related  which  can 
be  proved  to  be  historically  true  as  to  time  and  date ;  and 
secondly,  naturally  tnie  as  to  inherent  and  internal  evidence, 
considering  the  nature  of  man  and  his  mental  and  corporeal 
formation.  Let  us  set  aside,  however,  historical  evidence  and 
look  only  at  the  internal  and  natural  proof  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  the  miracles.  How  would  men  naturally  act  when 
suddenly  cured  of  their  blindness,  lameness,  &c.  ?  If  we  see  in 
the  relation  one  touch  of  natural  consequence  which  physically 
must  have  occurred  under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  reject 
the  fact ;  for  the  narrators  were  not  men  deeply  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  human  frame,  any 
more  than  they  were  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical 
properties  of  the  human  intellect.  Take  the  case  of  the  lame 
man  at  the  beautiftil  gate.  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but 
what  I  have  give  I  thee;  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nuzareth  rise  up  and  walk.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right 
hand  and  lift  him  up,  and  immediately  his  feet  and  ankles 
received  strength,  and  he  leapinff  up,  stood  and  walkedy  and 
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and  the  Son,  and  on  the  origin  of  evil?    No;  you  would 
examine  yourself  whether  you  truly  repented,  strain  all  to 
forgive  aU  and  to  make  your  body  a  temple  for  purity,  and 
then  cast  yourself  upon  His  mercy  and  forgiveness.    But  this 
is  the  Christian  religion,  and  where  can -you  find  it  elsewhere 
than  in  Christianity?    It  is  nothing  to  me   whether  God 
created  the  world  as  related  in  Genesis  or  not,  or  whether  evil 
came  into  the  world  by  an  apple.    Evil  did  exist  when  Moses 
brought  the  Jews  from  Egypt.    It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
tell  them  that  if  they  followed  the  commandments  of  God 
instead  of  flattering  their  own  foul  desires,  the  influence  of 
evil  would  be  weakened,  and  then  when  they  acted  as  they 
ought  Christ  should  come  and  complete  the  fabric.     Then  con- 
sider the  influence  of  Christianity.    Has  it  not  had  influence 
on  society  and  on  the  feelings  of  mankind,  in  the  institution  of 
marriage  and  all  the  social  duties,  in  the  refined  and  intellectual 
pagan  world?    Were  there  ever  such  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  poor  as  hospitals  ?    No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Now  Christianity  has  not  failed  in  reforming  the  world — it  is 
reforming  it.    The  horrible  and  disgusting  depravity  of  that 
world  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  not  only  shows  us 
that  a  new  revelation  was  demanded,  but  to  what  depths  of 
iniquity  and  wickedness  mankind  could  fall  under  the  influence 
of  intellect  alone,  even  with  the  teaching  and  example  of 
such  men  as  Plato  and  Socrates,  Seneca  and  Aristotle.    The 
advance  to  good  from  evil  since  the  days  of  Tiberius  is 
enormous  and  progressive.    The  institution  of  charities  and 
hospitals,  the  abolition  of  human  slavery  and  all  the  human 
sacrifices,  ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  man  are  proofs.     It 
is  not  true  that  Christianity  has  made  its  way  by  persecutions, 
and  imprisonments,  and  deeds  of  unexampled  atrocity,  as  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  assert.     It  has  made  its  way  in  spite  of 
persecution  and  by  the  very  reverse  of  such  practices.  In  the  first 
place,  how  could  the  apostles  do  such  things  ?    They  were  not 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  world.     They  had  no  power  to  fling 
pagans  to  the  wild  beasts ;  the  Christians  have  burned  each 
other  for  abstruse  metaphysical  differences  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ,  but  they  have  never 
burned  or  tortured  or  sacrificed  Mahometans,  Hindoos,  or  Pa- 
gans.   Diocletian  first  began  by  putting  1U0,U00  Christians 
to  death  because  one  tore  his  edict !     Trajan  flung  them  to 
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nt  of  it,  though  [  really  wanted  to  assure  yoii  that  T  had  not 
1  inattentive  to  the  wish  expressed  in  your  balloon  parlour 

jecting  an  introduction  to  Mina  F . 

Inowing  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  or  Mra.  W 1  applied 

I  herself,  but  found  she  was  so  much  distressed  and  vesed 

I  Mr. violation  of  the  pledge  exacted  when  she  allowed 

•  miniatui'e  to  be  shown,  that  she  recoiled  from  the  pro- 
'position  under  a  notion  that  artists  in  general  hare  no  attach- 
ment  to  fair  forma  unless  when  they  can  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  their  art,  as  cannibals  are  only  humane  to  their 
captives  when  they  mean  to  have  them  for  supper;    a  sus- 
picion  that  was   confirmed  when   I  admitted  that   you   hail 
^eeii  recommended  to  taJce  off  her  head.     Indirectly  I  inquired 
^ether  she  knew  Lord  and  I.ady  Elgin,  when  she  assured 
I  that  she  had  never   spuken  to  either,  and  did  not  even 
low  them  by  sight,  so  that  your  triend  the  marble  stealer 
■st  add  the  grace   of  wanton  fibbing  to  his  other  accom- 
bhments,  for  which  he  deserves  a  cross-buttock   from   his 
IL  Theseus.  .  .  . 
Let  me  find  your  bust  at   Knightabridge   and  yourself  at 
'eeon  Grove,  comfortably  housed  and  proceeding  to  work  like 
giant  refreshed.     Pray  don't  break  your  promise  of  leaving 
e  R.A.'a  to  their  own  expoaure  or  of  fighting  them  only  with 
B  brwh.     By  the  bye  I  wish  you  would  invent  a  substitute 
f  that  vile  word  '  brush.'     Ancient  writers  spoke  of  their  slile, 
lioh  we  have  30  far  adopted  as  to  make  the  mere  inatrunient 
iKpressive  of  the  genius  that  guided  it.     Modern  writers  have 
heir  pen  or  their  muse;  sculptors  have  their  chisel,  all  clean 
I  unobjectionable  utensils,  but  a  brush  is  full  of  mean  and 
irty  associations,  suggesting  nothing  but  a  clothea  brush,  a 
^orth  brush,  a  blacking  bniah.     How  woidd  it  sound  should 

f  one  contemplating  the  drapery  of  one  of  your  figurea  in 

erusulem,'  exclaim,  "  There  I  recognise  Haydon's  brush ;" 
ight  it  not  be  conjectured  that  you  were  his  valet  ?  Pray 
1  the  artists  think  of  a  word  and  double  it,  and  then  take 
way  the  word  they  thought  of  first. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Michel  jVngclo ;  may  you  beat  all  your 
dvals  with  the  brush,  and  then  you  will  never  have  your  nose 
broken. 

Yours  cordially, 

HoiiATHI  NmITH. 
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persons  he  inquired  for  was  yourself.  He  takes  a  lively  interest 
I  know  in  all  that  you  are  doine.  I  have  only  now  to  ask  what 
youaredoing? 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

David  Wilkie. 
From  Canova  {literally  transcribed), 

Rome,  2  D^mbre  1817. 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  la  lettre  que  vous  me  fltes  Thon- 

neur  de  m'ecrire  le  dix  du  mois  pass^  pour  m'annoncer  I'expe- 

dition  du  platre  de  TUlysse  que  vous  m'avez  envoy6  a  la  vente. 

Je  la  re^u  il  y  a  quelques  semaines,  et  je  croyais  en  remercier  le 

cher  W.  Hamilton  duquel  j'en  avals  6crit  et  parl6  tant  de  fois. 

J'apprends  a  present  que  e'est  vous  qui  avez  voulu  m'en  faire 

un  present,  et  je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  excuser  ma  faute 

innocente  et  d'agr^er  les  sentiments  de  mon  ame  reconnaissante 

a  votre  bont^.     Vous  ne  pourriez,  a  vous  dire  vrai,  me  donner 

un  t^moigne*  d'amitie  plus  marque,  et  vous  ne  vous  etes  pas 

trompe  sur  le  d^sir  ardent  que  j'avais  de  posseder  quelques 

morceaux  de  ces  fameux  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Tart  qui  out  fam6 

mon  admiration,  et  qui  feront  toujours  le  sujet  des  envies  des 

artistes. 

Vous  voyez  qu'en  vous  temoignant  ma  haute  reconnaissance, 

je  veux  bien  me  charger  du  devoir  de  vous  rendre  quelque 

service ;  et  de  vous  prouver  par  les  faits  que  Ton  ne  pent  pas 

8tre  plus  sensible  que  je  le  suis  au  precieux  souvenir  que  vous 

daignez  avoir  de  moi,  de  I'estime  dont  vous  m'honorez.    Je 

vous  renouvelle  maintenant  les  assurances  de  mon  respect  et 

la  consideration. 

An.  Canova. 

From  Canova. 

Roma,  20  Luglio  1818. 

La  vostra  lettera  del  27  dello  scorso  mese  mi  da  una  nova 
testimonianza  del  gentile  animo  vostro  inverse  di  me.  lo  non 
posso  nfe  voglio  gareggiare  con  voi;  e  solamente  mi  rallegro 
dell'  aver  potuto  meritare  tanto  da  voi. 

Certe  fe,  che  io  godo  assai  la  vostra  cortese  benevolenza ;  e 
vorrei  saper  darvi  alcun  gagno  della  gratitudine,  da  cui  e  pene- 
trate il  mio  cuore. 

*  T^moignage. 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Spiacemi  non  poter  rispondere  adeqnatamente  alia  domanda 
che  mi  fate  suir  epoca  precisa  in  cui  si  credono  essegoite  le 
statue  di  Monte  Cavallo.  Gli  antiquaii  ed  erudite  non  sono 
d'accordo  su  questo  punto ;  e  chi  le  suppone  d'  un  tempo,  e  chi 
di  un  altro  quelle  che  sembra  poi  di  dubbio,  si  ^  che  sono  dne 
rispettivi  monumenti  dell'  arte  antica,  e  che  contengono,  per 
modo  di  essprimenni,  gli  elementi,  e  quasi  dirci  il  canone  geo- 
metrico  delle  forme  umane ;  senza  perb  quella  ultima  perfezione 
che  giustamente  voi,  e  tutti  li  conoscitori  veri  desiderano. 

Le  vostre  osservazioni  mi  sembrano  molto  ragionevole  e  ben 
penetrate ;  e  per  esse  aposatemente,  si  vede  come  voi,  profon- 
damente  abbia  penetrate  i  misteri  dell'  arte.  Non  altrimente 
Tardito  Belzoni  squarciava  il  velo  delle  tenebre,  coll'apriisi 
la  via  nelle  "si  ik)m"  incognite  piramide  che  sepoli  ?  di  quella 
ammirabile  nazione. 

lo  sono  grato  della  curiosa  notizia  che  mi  avete  fiavoritoe 
che  io  comunicai  subito  a  questa  nostra  Bomana  Accademia 
di  Archeologia. 

Non  dovete  prendre  alcima  meraviglia  dell'  aver  inteso  che 
il  Signer  Hay ter  veniva  aggregiato  all'  accademia  di  San  Luca 
mentre  per  fatto  membro  di  [Uleffible]  non  di  merito,  ma  di 
onore,  e  questo  secondo  grade  non  riehiede  salere  ed  eccellenza 
somma  nell'  arte  come  quella  del  Prep.  Con.  Nept.,  il  quale  vera- 
mente  per  sue  proprio  dirittovenne  fatto  nostro  collega  di  merito. 

Cuo  bapti  per  [illeffihle]  il  vostro  dubbio  su  tale  proposito, 
Mi  preme  infinitamente  di  mandarvi  il  promesso  essempio  in 
gesso  della  una  Venere,  e  faro  molto  trebbio  di  darvi  con  esso 
un  nuovo  argumento  per  obbligare  maggiormente  la  mia  rico 
noscenza  alia  singolare  vostra  predilezione  per  me  e  per  le 
opere  mie. 

Ho  terminato  il  colosale  modello  in  creta  rappresentando 
Carlo  III,  He  di  Napoli  e  poi  di  Spagna,  sopra  il  gigantesco 
cavallo  cho  devesi  ora  fondere  in  bronzo  per  la  Reale  Casa  di 
Napoli.  La  prego  di  voler  credere  alia  costante  e  sincera  eon- 
siderazione  coUa  quale  mi  prego  essere. 

Canova. 

From  Canova. 

Roma,  18  Giugno  1818. 

Ho  ricevuto  la  lettera  del  primo  del  mese  scorso,  con  la 
quale  a  Lei  piaceva  darmi  un  nuovo  attestato  della  sua  gran 
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benevolenza.  Sono  molto  riconoscente  alle  lodi  ch'  ella  fa  della 
mia  Venere  acquistata  dal  Signer  Bauchese  di  [iUeffible]  e  mi 
onerano  molto  le  riflessioni  sue  riguardo  a  quell'  opera,  la  quale 
certamente  non  pub  meritare  tutto  quel  pregio,  eh*  ella  si 
compiace  di  attribuirmi.  Cib  per  altro  mi  prova  splendida- 
mente  ch'  il  di  Lei  compatimento  e  favore  alle  opere  mie  h  det- 
tato  piu  dal  cuore  che  dall'  intelleto,  il  quale  si  lascia  guidare 
potentemente  dell'  affezione  verso  1'  autore. 

Mi  place  sommamente  che  io  posso  darle  im  qualche  segno 
della  mia  gratitudine  e  perchb  sembra  di  voler  accettare  un 
gesso  di  qualche  opera  mia,  io  [illegible]  in  tal  effetto  di  man- 
darle  im  gesso  dell'  ultima  Venere  che  ho  modellata  diversa- 
mente  dall'  altra  di  mi.  Ella  conoscia  il  marmo  che  io  deggio 
esseguire  e  gia  si  abbozza  per  conto  del  Signer  Tommasso 
Hope. 

8'  ella  mal  asperade  giusta  e  mi  sara  molto  ciiro  ch'  ella  Io 
intenghi  in  segno  della  stima  e  riconoscenza  mia. 

Dallo  resto  io  era  sicuro  che  i  marmi  d'  £lgin  doveano  pro- 
durre  una  specie  di  riwoluzione  nella  scultura;  e  sono  fieto 
d'  intendere  come  il  mio  presagio  abbia  gia  cominciato  ad 
awerarsi,  fatto  la  speciale  di  Lei  scorta. 

II  Signor  Hamilton  mi  ha  scritto  appunto  sul  proposito  del 
Cupido  antico  e  [illegible]  com'  egli  prometti  di  vedere  un  gesso. 

Mi  continui  la  sua  preziosa  amicizia,  e  mi  creda,  con  sensi 
della  pii&  perfetta  confidenza  e  d'  attaccamento. 

Canova. 

From  M.  Olenin,  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  at 

St.  Petersbu/rg. 

Sib,  15th  (27th)  November,  1817. 

As  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  at  St. 
Petersburg,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
intentions  and  the  particular  marks  of  attention  you  pay  to  this 
important  establishment.  As  for  the  choice  of  the  casts,  I  refer 
to  your  care,  relying  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  of 
this  art.  As  for  the  value  of  them,  after  what  has  been  said 
by  such  an  eminent  artist  as  M.  Canova,  is  quite  suflRcient ;  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  them,  I  am  entirely  contented  with 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  works  entitled  *  The  Elgin  Marbles,'  and 
read  in  *  The  Judgment  of  Connoisseurs  on  Works  of  Art,'  &c. 
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tributes  to  the  support  of  the  figure  and  therefore  assists  the 
expression  of  the  action.  This  arm  will  be  in  the  cast  sent  for 
the  Academy.  You  will  thus,  Sir,  be  able  to  judge  of  the  great 
principles  of  these  Divine  things ;  you  will  then  see  that  Nature 
and  the  inherent  property  of  things  are  never  sacrificed  to  a 
false  and  aflFected  "beau-ideal."  You  will  see  that  as  the  body 
is  stretched  on  one  side  and  bent  on  the  other — that  the  forms 
of  each  side  vary  in  each  shape  as  the  action  varies,  the  shape 
of  every  part  being  dependent  on  the  action.  This  principle,  so 
simple,  was  never  violated  in  the  best  era  of  Greece :  whether 
they  re{)resented  gods  or  men  (as  they  knew  they  were  obliged 
to  represent  gods  by  human  form),  they  made  the  form  of  their 
gods  subservient  to  the  great  laws  to  which  the  human  form 
must  always  bend.  I  feel  convinced  and  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  was  but  one  period  of  art  in  the  world  that 
can  be  called  perfect,  viz.,  the  period  of  Phidias,  whose  great 
principle  was  to  restore  every  object  represented  to  the  qualities 
and  properties  bestowed  on  that  object  at  its  creation,  adapted 
to  its  instincts  and  pursuits  and  cleared  from  the  eflFects  of 
accident  or  disease.  Thus,  a  god  was  but  a  human  being  in 
his  highest  perfection,  with  none  of  his  properties  violated ;  a 
horse  was  characteristically  a  horse,  a  cow  a  cow,  a  dog  a  dog, 
a  fish  a  fish,  and  so  forth ;  essentially  and  characteristically  a 
horse,  a  cow,  a  dog,  a  fish ;  whereas  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  Koman  Emperors  the  artists  then  living  attempted 
to  elevate  nature  by  a  violation  of  many  of  the  great  principles 
of  nature,  and  never  suflfered  action  or  repose  to  disturb  the 
shape  of  the  figures  they  made,  if  action  or  repose  at  all  inter- 
fered with  the  "  beau-ideal "  of  the  himian  form  they  had  fixed 
on  in  their  own  minds  as  a  standard  of  perfection.  This  "  beau- 
ideal  "  was  making  Nature  bend  to  a  capricious  system  of  their 
own,  and  never  bending  their  system  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 
The  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  was  but  to  restore  to  each  object 
its  essential  qualities  given  by  God,  and  to  leave  them  to  the 
influence  of  action  or  repose,  gravitation  or  compression,  to 
which  all  objects  must  submit,  whatever  be  their  properties, 
"  if  they  think,  act,  walk,  sit,  stand,  run,  or  lie,  in  this  world, 
for  which  they  were  created." 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

B.  R  Haydon. 


W.  Hamiltos, 


To  His  Excellency  M.  Olenin. 

Loadan,  SUi  3aij,  IStK 
I  hope  by  tbis  time  that  my  casts  of  the  lUseiis,  Th" 
seus,  and  other  Elgin  frftgments,  with  the  cast  of  th<»  bo.li: 
of  the  Negro,  have  arrived  safely,  and  that  they  hare  t---i 
disappointed  yourself,  or  the  other  eminent  members  of  ib 
Imperial  Academy.  The  first  ehipnient  of  casts  for  tbe  Ie- 
petial  Academy  are  now  being  packed  and  embarking,  and  fni' 
particulars  will  be  given  to  you  by  M,  Smemove,  The  tweJTp 
Metopes  and  the  Frieze  I  selected  myself,  and  they  are  as  fir- 
casts  as  have  ever  been  taken  from  the  Museum,  the  Metep- 
espeeiaily.  The  Theseus  and  Ilissus  I  have  not  seen,  beit; 
laid  up  in  my  eyes  from  painting  in  too  strong  a  light, )":' 
Mr.  Weatmaeott  assures  me  that  they  are  very  fine  casU,  wiil 
the  draperies  more  complete  than  in  those  which  I  seat  (■< 
your  own  private  studio. 

Before  the  Metopes  are  permitted  to  be  seen  they  should  ^» 
arranged  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  then  they  *:!l 
have  their  full  effect  upon  the  spectators.  The  Greeks  *•:- 
remarkable  for  sacrificing  everything  to  the  point  of  view, ar' 
you  will  find  the  outside  thigh  of  the  Theseus,  though  shott-  r 
than  the  other  by  that  position  in  nature,  still  a  little  sIiortcE' 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  reason  for  this  I  take  to  be  .i- 
follows: — The  Theseus  was  placed,  according  to  Stuart's 'AtheB-v 
at  the  extreme  point  in  one  of  the  Pediments.  As  tbe  hast  Ti<  ■: 
of  all  the  figures  in  the  Pediment  must  have  been  directl' 
opposite  the  centre,  at  a  cerUiin  distance,  hatl  both  the  thinilf 
been  of  tbe  same  length,  the  outside  thigh  and  kne^  wnalJ 
have  hidden  the  inside  thigh  and  knee,  and  hftTs  given  thu 
tignre   a  most   unpleasing  ap[>carance.     But   by    foresliafftc*- 
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ing  the  outside  thigh,  and  by  making  it  also  a  little  shorter, 
the  leg  and  thigh  inside  were  seen,  and  the  whole  figure  had 
its  full  eflfect. 

The  Metopes  and  Frieze  are  evidently  executed  by  different 
hands,  some  parts  being  inferior  to  others ;  but  all  the  large 
figures  of  the  two  Pediments  are  equal  in  excellence.  There  is 
no  variety  in  their  execution:  they  are  all  grand,  elevated, 
sublime,  and  natural.  The  best  account  that  has  yet  appeared 
upon  these  matchless  productions  is  by  Visconti,  which  I  very 
much  regret  I  have  not  sent  to  your  Excellency,  but  which 
I  will  do  the  very  first  opportunity.  And  yet  Visconti  shows 
in  this  work  that  he  is  more  remarkable  for  learning  than  for 
his  taste  or  feeling  for  nature.  He  describes  the  Ilissus  as  a 
figure  in  strong  action!  It  is  in  the  most  perfect  repose, 
resting  upon  his  arm  and  upon  his  thighs,  one  side  bent, 
and  the  other  stretched,  and  his  bowels  hanging  down,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  the  muscles  being  contracted  by 
action. 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  connoisseurs  know  of 
the  principles  of  nature.  I  dare  say  M.  Visconti  never  in  his 
life  examined  a  naked  figure  either  in  action  or  repose ;  and 
yet  his  opinion  would  be  quoted,  and  preferred  to  our  opinion, 
who  have  studied  nature  for  the  whole  of  our  lives. 

Had  you  or  I,  Sir,  given  an  opinion  upon  a  passage  in  Greek 
literature,  without  ever  having  read  a  single  Greek  author,  we 
ought  not  to  have  been  very  angry  with  M.  Visconti  if  he  had 
laughed  in  our  faces.  We  only  claim  the  same  privilege  as 
artists. 

I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  that  I  can  in  respect  to  the  choice  of 
colours  and  materials  of  art.  Our  small,  red,  sable  brushes  are 
much  superior  to  the  French,  but,  for  the  large  hog's-hair 
brushes,  the  French  are  infinitely  our  superiors.  I  get  all  my 
brushes  of  that  kind  from  Paris. 

We  have  in  England  a  very  fine  deep  lake  called  lae-lake, 
which  we  get  from  India,  and  which  I  feel  convinced  was  used 
by  the  Venetians  in  their  rich  glazing.  It  is  the  only  lake 
that  stands  with  any  certainty. 

I  had  the  honour  last  week  of  being  presented  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  at  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  of  attending  his  Im- 
perial Highness  round  the  Museum.    He  has  a  most  imposing 
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uir.  but  did  not  seem  to  mc  to  posgeas  so  Sue  a  taste  for  ut 
tho  Gmnd  Duke  Xicolas.  Indeed,  I  nBrer  met  wilh  any 
who  felt  their  beauty  more  completely  at  once  than  did 
Grand  Puke  Nicolas.  From  what  I  could  judge  of  his 
and  disposition,  I  should  say  the  Rui<eiaD8  will,  indeed,  I 
tbrtimate  and  happy  nation  if  he  lives  to  become  theii  fill 
Kmperor, 

IlelieYe  me  to  remain, 

Vuiir  Excellency's  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

B.  RHatdo! 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  His  Exeellency  H.  OLKvnt. 

Londoa,  JOtfa  AngBil.  Ui 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  pleasure  I  tA 
being  informed  by  Mr.  ^mimove  that  the  casts  from  the  i 
Marbles,  which  X   had  the   honour  to  send    you,  had  sif 
arriveil,  and  have  been  received  by  your  Excellency  and  I 
Professors  with  the  true  feeling  of  their  beauties  and  princiB 
of  execution.    The  way  in  which  these  marbles  have  been  feIC 
St.  Petersbui^  says  more  for  the  soundness  of  Rnasian  feeti 
for  art  than  any  other  proof  that  could  have  been  given,  a 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  your  great  nation  will  \ 
as  celebrated   in   painting   and   sculpture  as  in   every  i 
dejwrtmfnt  where  intellect  can  be  shown. 

The  Elgin  Slarbles  were  never  more  completely  fett 
England  than  by  the  expression  in  your  Excellency's  lel 
and  I  shall  never  forget  to  the  day  of  my  death  the  pleasoi 
experienced  in  hearing  the  translation  of  the  Ruiisian  Pror 
which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Smiraove,  Had  not  the  gnperiority 
the  Elgin  Marbles  been  at  once  acknowledged  in  Rosma  c 
what  wo  had  hitherto  admired,  I  should  not  have  felt  aati^ 
with  the  promise  given  by  such  judgments,  but  Rossian  art! 
to  see  at  once  their  elevation  above  other  works  of  art,  vent  ^l] 
my  soul  like  electricity.  IJy  the  time  yon  receive  Ihia,  I  hoy 
the  first  shipment  of  the  great  body  of  casts  will  have  aniTe-L 
and  that  the  Mettti>e8,  with  tho  remainder  of  the  friezes  will; 
the  fragments  of  Neptune's  breast  will  completely  ronfin' 
all  the  high  notions  that  you  have  formed  of  these  divii!' 
works. 
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In  the  Neptune's  breast  you  will  observe  a  moat  astonisliing 
QBtance  of  the  tmion  of  a  eimple  fact  of  nature  with  the  highest 
bstracted  form.  Under  the  left  arm-pit  you  will  see  a  wrinkle 
'  pkin,  which  must  be  ao  in  consequence  of  the  arm  being 
)wn;  and  thus,  the  space  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  skin 
t  being  so  great  as  when  the  arm  is  up,  the  skin  of  course 
ivat  wrinkle.  In  the  other  arm,  which  is  elevated,  the  space 
rom  the  side  to  the  arm  being  greater,  the  skin  of  course  mu^ 
9  stretched,  and  there  is  no  wrinkle.  In  the  fragment  of  the 
Negro's  chest  which  I  sent  you,  under  the  left  arm-pit  you  will 
a  the  WTinkle  of  skin.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  cast  the  Negro, 
jecause  in  the  movement  of  his  body  he  developed  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Now,  Sir,  how  simple  is  this ! 
"et  what  other  artist  but  Phidias  would  have  ventured  to  put 
le  wrinkle  of  human  skin  in  the  form  of  a  God !  On  the 
dea  of  the  ribs  of  the  same  fragment  you  will  also  find  the 
(ina  marked,  which  Winkelmann  and  other  theorists  have  ever 
insidered  as  incompatible  with  the  form  of  a  Divinity.  But 
tidias  knew  that,  as  we  could  only  represent  a  God  by  a 
man  form,  the  finest  human  form,  even  if  for  Jove  himself, 
inst  have  had  a  heart,  liver,  and  bowels,  bones,  muscles,  and 
Hidoua,  and  a  akin  to  cover  all.  Phidias  also  knew  that  if  a 
1  had  a  skin,  it  must  yield  to  fiexion  and  tension,  and  con- 
iquently  must  be  stretched  or  wrinkled  up;  because  if  his 
In  could  not  be  streti^hed  or  wrinkled  up,  it  would  be  of  little 
B  to  the  motion  of  his  body,  and  Jove  himself  would  have 
md  it  very  inconvenient  to  have  had  a  skin  that  would  not 
ive  been  so  yielding.  Now,  Sir,  you  will  find  none  of  these 
Sects  of  action  or  repose  on  the  skin  of  the  Apollo,  or  on  any 
*ier  antique  figure  that  we  have  hitherto  admired ;  and  it  is 
8  union  of  the  truths  and  probabilities  of  common  life,  joined 
I  elevated  and  ideal  nature,  that  goes  at  once  to  our  hearts 
i  sympathies  in  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  makes  them  superior 
\  all  the  works  of  art  hitherto  known  in  the  world. 
Believe  me  to  remain, 
With  every  espreaaion  of  my  respect. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

B.  R.  Hatdon, 
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Eiirwifrom  a  Letter  to  His  Excellency  M.  Olesix. 

I  hope  M,  Smimove  has  informed  you  of  the  extra 
delight  I  experienced  oo  receiving  your  handsome  pteaeat 
casta.  They  have  answered  all  the  expectations  you  bad  L 
me  to  form  of  their  excellence.  The  head  of  the  Stleniu,! 
beauty  of  execution  and  intense  truth  of  expression,  is  out 
the  finest  specimens  I  know  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  M 
versally  admired,  and  haa  made  a  great  noise  among  tha 
whose  judgment  I  estimate.  The  swing  of  the  body,  the  p 
trusion  of  the  bowels  from  the  action  of  leaning,  the  pre«« 
of  the  muscles  of  the  left  ann  and  shoulder,  its  nel)  m  t 
hanging  OTcr  of  the  pectoral  muscJes,  from  the  skin  bn 
filled  out  with  fat,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  the  hani]s,  hu 
much  the  character  of  a  fat  man.  With  respect  to  tbw  Va 
the  trunk  is  singularly  beautiful ;  the  legs,  feet,  and  hewt. 
think  Tery  inferior ;  but  the  tnmk  is  superior  certainly  to  t" 
Venus  de  Medicis,  and,  being  of  a  younger  age,  has  a  nw 
agreeable  character.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  t 
Venus  de  Medicis  has  the  skin  wrinkled  ....  all  proob 
great  truth  and  knowledge  of  nature  in  the  sculptor.  In  t 
Venus  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  froin  t 
Palais  de  la  Tauride,  the  skin  is  tight,  &c.,  &c.  It  is.  indevd, 
most  beautiful  statue,  and  has  all  the  air  of  a  £re»h  and  p 
Virgin,  young,  elastic,  and  lovely,  uninjured  by  the  passions 
our  nature,  and  without  having  suffered  from  the  anxietiea 
life.  I  venture  to  think  the  bending  of  the  body  and  its  oi 
sequences  upon  the  fore-part  more  perfect  than  in  the  Vm 
de  Medicis.  The  slendemess  of  its  lovely  waist,  and  "  la  ■ 
plesse  gracieuse "  of  the  hips  are  beyond  all  expreseitm.  . 
R  R.  Hatdos. 

From  SouTHEY. 
Mr  HEAR  .Sill,  Keawiok,  27tli  Uorch,  1811 

Your  letter  travelled  by  the  Wagon  and  did  not 
me  till  Wednesday  last.     I  answer  it  by  the  firet  post    T 
will  and  the  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
great  an  object"  are  not  wanting,  but  you  will  not  suspect  me' 

*  Tlio  ilworatian  (>f   our   churoboB  sail  caLhedntls  bir  painting*  of  a 
■ull)eota.~Ki>. 
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any  affectatiofi  of  SaSMeae^y  wfaisL  I  €xpre»  a  diatmsl  of  my 
cx)mpeteikce  for  the  tadk.  I  have  arrived  1^  that  time  of  life, 
ami  that  state  of  miiui  ia  which,  men,  leazn  their  om  weakneai 
and  their  own  ignoranee^  if  they  are  cmgr  ea^Mible  of  attaining 
to  that  knowledge.  In  matters  of  art  I  am  atirely  ignorant: 
jfor  although  I  neTS-  ^loold  be  pfea^ed  with  a  bwl  |Hi:tiire,  and 
C3an  feel,  I  belieTe^  the  foQ  meiit  of  eievtaiBt  pMt«re%  as  (ar  a« 
relates  to  their  eooeefiiioa  ami  eff»tSr  other  works  whii^h  are 
acknowledged  to  he  of  the  highest  ejuxDeais^  hare  little  or 
none  to  me — a  deeism  ptoof  that  I  hare  not  the  faculty 
xeqnired  few  refahii^  th«ii. 

This,  howerer,  is  in  my  p«><weir:  I  #*aKB  take  y^Mir  pamphlet 
for  my  text,  repeat  its  argixBBeatSy  and  en£ofi?e  them  as  well  as 
I  am  ahle,  and  then  east  the  htftsui  mffA  tbe  waters.  Faniish 
me,  therefrae,  with  the  aeedfid  Ibetfrr  ^^sd  then  no  time  shall 
be  lost 

The  light  yon  hare  JE^Doiwed  has  h^en  a  light  from  heaven, 
and  let  happen  what  wi!!,  j^m  are  fm  the  sommit. 

Oh !  never  let  usdoobl  die  eteratMi  of  this  fdorum»  country 
in  Art  as  well  as  in  anms^  aad  in  geseraJ  bappinett«  as  well  aM 
in  arts,  if  we  can  but  ppesnre  it  bnm  the  bestial  mob  ruliS 
-which  would  inrolre  ererythisg  in  ooe  eKnmtmm.  destriietlon. 
I  see  the  danger  diitinetly,  and  while  I  lire  will  stand  up 
xnanfolly  against  it.  I  hsre  hiththtUj  had  little  nn^m  to 
distrust  my  own  foressighi  in  fKAitMsid  affiurs,  retmrniug  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  m^  the  mof«  I  regaid  the  aspects 
of  these  times  the  worse  they  af^pesr.  AjmI  yet,  were  there 
but  one  Tigorous  miiMi  at  the  helm  all  might  be  we{]^  one 
man,  who  had  full  eon&ktkoe  in  him«eli^  and,  therefore,  could 
claim  and  oommand  the  jouufidexiiee  of  the  graai  well-meiiuiug 
majority  of  the  people.  Alas!  all  Bevohitioos  have  l^een  brought 
about  by  a  few  knaves  acting  upcvi  a  multitude  (A  fooh — while 
honest  men  have  lain  quiet — till  they  became  the  victims. 

Beliere  me  yours,  with  the  highest  respect, 

EOBEET  SOUTHJEY. 

From  tiox^TOEY, 

My  DBAB  Sib,  Ktiswiok,  ard  ApnJ,  1818. 

Your  packet  is  safe.     You  have   made  me  see   the 
subject  clearly  «Lnd  feed  it  stroyogly.     What  I  cuiU  do  shall  be 
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done  witlioiit  delay,  though  probahiy  Dot  in  time  for  ti 
number  of  the  ' Quarterly  Review'  now  printiiig,  for  that, 
believe,  will  speedily  be  published.  But  I  will  lose  no  tin 
and  will  endeavour  to  lose  as  little  as  po^ible  of  the  life  a 
spirit  of  your  pleading. 

I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  told  me  of  yourself.  Ii  ii 
such  things  that  true  heroism  is  displayed,  and  bow  niii^ 
this  is  there  in  the  world,  of  which  the  world  knows  nothiq 
Uod  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  may  you  live  to  reap  the  r" 
rewards  of  that  fame  which  you  have  so  amply  deserved. 
Believe  me,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Robert  Sovran 

From  his  Aunt.  lilrs.  Pabtbidoe, 


My  dear  Benjamin,  Ardenza,  vth  April.  isH 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  Febniary,  and  ahoi 
have  answered  it  immediately,  but  I  was  desirous  first  to  I 
the  bust  you  had  sent  to  me,  and  then  to  procure  for  yon  t 
paint   you  desired,  for   which  I  wrote  to  a   Russian  lady 
Home,  who  politely  purchased  the  particular   yellow  at  i 
shop  you  directed,  and  sent  it  by  a  private  hand  to  \a-i 
I   have  sent  it  off  to  you  this  morning  by   packet.     1  mi 
thiiuk  yon  for  the  tine  bust,  which  arrived  perfectly  saff.    I 
brought  it  myself  yesterday  in  the  carriage  to  Ardeiizii,  wbe^ 
I   hope   it   will   remain,  for  many  years,  an  ornament  to  lii'' 
habitation  and  an  honour  to  the  inhabitants.     The   cost  st-ut 
by  David  does  not   please  in  general,  though  many,  wht'  ' 
supjMse  are  judges,  discover  in   the  form  of  the   heail  k'li 
capacity  and  genius.     If  Lavater  had   contemplated   it,  t 
would  have  approached  the  lines  in  due  order  and  have  Atstt 
justice  to  the  original.     But  the  bust  makes  a  more  pleaaif 
impression  on  our  weak  minds  from  the  advantage  of  tlie 
and  eyes. 

My   dear    nephew,   if    the   Duchess   of  Parma'   visits 
country  you  may  depend  upon  her  coming  to  your 
The   princoBB   is  an   amateur   in  painting,  with  a  cuIUi 
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mind,  improved  by  her  eventful  life.  She  understands 
English,  has  read  our  best  authors  with  attention,  and  pur- 
chases every  new  publication.  I  cannot,  however,  give  you 
much  hopes  of  seeing  her  in  England.  The  European  Powers 
will  never  consent  to  such  a  project  during  the  life  of  Buona- 
parte. The  little  boy  (the  King  of  Rome)  does  not  reside  with  his 
mother.  He  is  educated  under  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and,  I 
understand,  is  a  smart  animated  child.  The  Duchess  told  me 
she  had  not  seen  her  son  for  three  years,  but  hoped  to  go  to 
Vienna  this  spring. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  Mordwinoffs  are 
all  (except  their  married  daughter)  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Ardenza  this  year.  The  Emperor  has  graciously  granted 
Mordwinoff  two  years'  absence  to  travel  and  complete  the 
education  of  his  son.  Their  route  is  to  be  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Sweden :  so  you  will  see  them  in 
Xiondon.  You  will  be  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  your 
imcle,  who  possesses  the  finest  abilities  with  an  excellent  heart 
and  disposition.  How  goes  on  your  picture?  Great  expecta- 
tions are  raised,  and  sincerely  do  I  desire  its  success — here 
enters  a  little  of  self,  for  in  such  a  case  we  might  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy,  which,  do  me 
justice  to  believe,  would  give  real  pleasure  to  your  most 

Affectionate  aunt, 

E.  Partridge. 


From  His  Excellency  the  Count  Bombilles,  Charge 

d'affaires^  dtc. 

My  dear  Sir,  Lisbon,  18th  April,  1818. 

It  is  here  where  I  have  now  been  residing  these  ten 
months  that  I  received  the  copy  of  your  last  publication,  which 
you  were  so  kind  to  send  me.  This  mark  of  remembrance  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  hope  the  place  from  which 
I  date  this  letter  will  be  the  best  apology  for  my  having  so 
long  delayed  returning  you  my  best  thanks. 

I  think  you  have,  in   your  pamphlets,*  very  successfully 
defended  a  very  good  cause,  and  aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  sound 

*  Pamphlets  on  *  New  Churches/  and  *  Elgin  Marbles/  &c.,  ko. 
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judgment  that  lias  ever  distinguished  your  nation,  and  of  tk 
taste  for  real  beauty  and  fine  arts,  which  is  now  more  than  ere 
diffused  amongst  its  members,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  glorioo 
issue  will  crown  your  noble  eflforts. 

If  ever  my  fate  brings  me  back  to  England,  one  of  tk 
things  that  will  cause  me  some  real  pleasure  will  certainly  k 
the  sight  of  your  great  picture  in  its  state  of  peifectki. 
Those  parts  which  were  finished  when  I  was  in  London  g»w 
me  already  a  very  high  opinion  of  it.  Not  that  I  should  bout 
of  being  a  connoisseur,  which  I  am  very  far  fix>ni,  but  wheal 
picture  speaks  to  our  feelings,  whoever  is  not  utterly  deprired 
of  that  better  part  of  ourself  may  become  a  judge  as  to  ill 
intellectual  worth. 

I  am  now  in  a  country  where  the  fine  arts  stand  very  lotf 
but  in  the  case  that,  here  or  anywhere  else,  I  could  be  of  tfj 
service  to  you,  it  would  certainly  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
give  you  a  proof  of  the  esteem  and  perfect  considentkii 
with  which 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Th.   liOMBILLES, 

Cliarge  d! affaires  to  H.  L  M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 

A  M.  le  Comte  de  Bombilles,  Charge  d'affaires  de  8.M. 

VEmp.  d'Autriche  a  lAshonne. 

Cher  M.  le  Comte,  London,  27th  May,  I8IS. 

I  was  exceedingly  happy  to  find  you  had  received  my 
little  pamphlet  and  that  it  met  your  approbation.  It  has  ate 
met  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  leading  men  here,  mock 
more  so,  indeed,  than  I  expected.  The  pamphlet  will  not 
effect  its  object  at  once,  but  it  is  one  step  towards  it.  Gre«t 
revolutions  are  not  brought  about  in  a  moment.  Everybody 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  express, 
but  Government  says  that  it  cannot  afford  to  spare  any  monej 
yet  for  the  public  encouragement  of  painting.  I  have  do 
doubt  that  Government  will  do  so  in  the  end,  as  the  state  oi 
the  country  is  improving  fast. 

I  can  assure  you  I  value  the  opinion  of  one  who  judges 
wholly  from  what  he  feels  in  preference  to  that  of  the  greatest 
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Cdzmoissenr,  who  generally  judges  without  any  feeling  at  all. 
Xou  may  not  know  anything  of  the  art  of  painting  as  an  art, 
but  of  the  expression,  the  character,  and  whether  the  story  be 
well  or  ill  told,  you  can  judge,  and  so  can  every  one  of  general 
good  taste  for  the  pathos  or  the  beauty  of  nature.  Every  man 
cannot  tell  how  Raphael's  cartoons  were  executed,  but  every 
man  can  feel  whether  the  passion  be  well  expressed,  because 
that  refers  to  the  general  feelings  of  our  hearts,  while  the  other 
18  wholly  addressed  to  an  acquired  sensation,  the  result  of 
p(rofe8sional  experience. 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  I  have  removed  into  a 
nice  house,  with  a  very  large  atelier,  such  a  one,  indeed,  as  no 
painter,  in  Paris  or  London,  can  exceed  for  light,  air,  and 
convenience.  My  other  rooms  were  too  small,  and  my  health 
suffered  very  much  from  confinement,  so  that,  unfortunately, 
my  picture  was  delayed  coming  out  this  season,  but  I  hope  to 
complete  it  by  the  next.  I  have  finished  all  the  heads  but  the 
head  of  Christ,  and  that  I  hope  to  finish  in  the  next  fortnight. 
I  can  assure  you  it  has  occupied  my  mind  night  and  day  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  I  hope  to  God  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  give  a  new  idea  of  His  Divine  face  to  the  world.  May  I 
prove  that  this  is  no  presumption ! 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  remove  to  a  new  country  without  honouring  me  by 

information 

We  have  this  year  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  Schools  at  the  British  Gallery,  and  which  will  do 
great  good  to  the  public  taste.  There  is  every  reason,  I  think, 
to  expect  that  we  shall  at  last  rear  our  heads  in  painting.  If 
I  can  only  see  my  glorious  country  as  high  in  historical 
painting  as  she  is  in  every  other  department,  I  shall  die 
content  I  have  but  this  wish  on  earth,  and  I  will  devote  my 
life  to  accomplish  it.  You  must  own  that  eminent  foreigners 
have  hitherto  judged  us  unjustly  with  regard  to  the  arts. 
They  invariably  attributed  our  not  shining  in  them  to  a 
natural  incapacity,  when  it  was  entirely  owing  to  local  causes, 
which  are  feist  removing.  But  I  am  afraid  I  fatigue  you, 
so  pray 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

B.  K.  Haydon. 
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From  M.  Hamel.  ^| 

My  dear  Sir,  i5tii  Jaot,  iBuH 

I  am  again  in  the  metropolis  of  dear  Engltuiil,  ^^| 

Bhould  be  liappy  to  see  you,  but  it  must  be   to-tlay  or  to-d^| 

row,  for  1  am  going  out  of  town  with  the  Grand  DiiijD  Mii^ii^l 

I  got  your  letter  in  Paris.     Have  you  seen  the  Grand  Dak^| 

How  far  are  your  people  advanced  towards  '  Jerusalem  ?"    I^| 

me  hear  from  you.     At  any  rate  I  shaU  hope  to  see  yon  •fl^| 

our  return.  ^| 

Believe  me,  yours  moat  truly,  ^| 

P.  Hakii.  I 

To  WiLLUM  Hamilton,  Esq..  Forei^ji  Offux.  S 

Mv  DKAB  Srn,  L-ondoa.  9tli  Jol;,  1SI|^| 

I  wrote  you  a  note  and  sent  it  to  the  Foreign  0I^| 
about  a  Meek  ago,  thinking  you  were  in  tonn,  but  I  heatd aft^| 
wards  you  had  gone  to  Scotland.  It  will  periiaps  be  in  ;<^| 
power,  now  you  are  there,  to  bring  me,  when  you  return,  or  M^| 
me  by  post,  an  accurate  profile  drawing,  about  the  miniatl^| 
eize,  of  Lord  Elgin's  head.  You  would  obli^re  me  veiy  mi^l 
indeed  by  acceding  to  my  request,  as  we  have  long  been  cl^l 
templating  a  medal  struck  with  the  '  Theseus'  on  one  Bide,«Bin 
Lord  Elgin's  head  on  the  other.  The  drawing  of  the  '  Th«9ev'  I 
is  already  Wished,  and  the  business  only  waits  for  an  authentic  ' 
likeness  of  Lord  Elgin. 

I  am  still  suffering  in  my  eyes,  and  am  obliged  to  emiOoi 
a  friend,  even  to  write  this  letter.  An  Italian  pupil  of  CwMiri' 
hae  entered  himself  aa  a  student  at  the  Elgin  Marbles  for  t-^ 
yeai-s,  and  we  expect  two  Spaniards  will  shortly  do  the  sar 
thing.  Italians  and  Spaniards  coming  to  study  the  art  ;■ 
England  1  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  but  the  comnicDPem-r: 
of  part  of  the  glory  that  will  accrue  to  the  country  fnjm  th.^.' 
purchase.  If  you  are  near  Lord  Elgin,  I  ho])e  yoo  will  rat' 
this  to  him. 

Though  Visconti  did  great  good  by  his  publication  od  tfct 
Elgin  Marbles  at  the  time,  and  his  conjectures  as  to  whom  tbn 
represented,  are  perhaps  without  objection,  yet  his  notion  \- 
to  the  Uissus  beiug  in  action,  and  his  opinions  conceroini*  tK 
style  of  the  marbles,  are  completely  erroneous,  which  I  intoc ; 
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to  prove  in  a  short  paper.  I  shall  have  an  etching  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  undeniably  prove  that  the  Gladiator,  the  Torso, 
and  the  Laocoon,  are  as  opposite  in  style  to  the  Elgin  Marbles 
as  any  two  things  can  possibly  be. 

The  first  shipment  of  the  casts  for  Russia  are  embarked. 
Those  I  sent  in  April,  by  this  time,  I  suppose^  are  arrived,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  eflfect  they  have  hai  With  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Hamilton, 

Pray  believe  me  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.S. — I  desire  my  respects  also  to  Lord  Elgin.  I  attended 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  round  the  marbles  the  other  day.  He 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  taste  of  his  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas,  nor  to  feel  their  beauties  haK  so  strongly.  He 
exclaimed,  ''Que  la  ganache  du  cheval  Uaii  cassSel^*  which 
showed  that  he  did  not  feel  much  this  fine  fragment. 

B.  B.  H. 

From  William  Hamilton. 

Dear  Haydon,  Foreign  Office  (no  date),  1818. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  go  to  Italy  free  of  expense,  I 
think  I  can  accommodate  you  with  a  bag  of  dispatches  as  far 
as  Naples.    If  you  agree,  pray  let  me  see  you  in  a  day  or  two. 

Yours, 

Wm.  Hamilton. 

From  William  Hamilton. 

Dear  Haydon,  Foreign  Office,  28th  October,  1818. 

In  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  to-day  (I  was  prevented 
eoming  to  the  office  as  early  as  I  ought),  I  had  omitted  to  say 
in  my  letter  of  yesterday  that  you  need  not  travel  with  courier 
rapidity,  nor  need  to  travel  by  night,  unless  you  prefer  it. 
We,  of  course,  should  not  wish  you  to  linger  on  the  road,  but 
it  is  not  an  affair  of  life  or  death,  and  we  shall  pay  you  the 
full  expenses  of  a  postchaise,  &c. 

Yours, 

Wm.  Hamilton, 
vol.  i.  z 
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We  should  be  ready  about  the  end  of  this  week ;  but  a  ft 
days  delay  is  of  no  consequence;  indeed  I  had  rather  a 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  in  next  week. 

YouiSy 

W.E 

We  might  probably  arrange  also  for  the  expenses  of  j« 
return.* 

W.E 

JVom  Edward  du  Bois. 

My  dear  Sir,  7th  Jannaiy,  18» 

I  have  found  *  Hunt's  Pocket-book '  not  only  agreeab 
but  useful,  for  it  has  instructed  me  touching  ^ourwhereabcw 

Had  I  known  your  address  before,  I  should  have  thanl 
you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  attention.  I  availed  myseU 
your  note,  and  visiting  the  British  Gallery,  had  my  rewa 
Your  pupils  are  worthy  of  their  master,  and  let  them  rest  tl 
fame  on  that.  To  you  I  say  what  was  never  before  said 
man,  "Bring  forth  male  children  only,  for  thy  undannl 
mettle  should  compose  nothing  but  males." 

When  the  ducks  have  eaten  up  all  the  dirt,  I  mean  to  se 
you  in  '  The  Grove,'  and  treat  myself  with  a  sight  of  your  id 

I  know  what  you  have  done. 


tt 


Nescio  quid  majns  nascitnr." 

Yours,  truly, 

Ed.  du  Bois. 

From  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

Ti^r  CI-  Cole-Orton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zonck 

My  dear  blR,  29th  November,  1818. 

Although  I  agree  with  you  that  the  practice  of  p 
milting  young  students  to  paint,  before  they  have  a  compete 

♦  Haydon  was  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  his  *  Jerusalem/  and  his  posiik>n 
the  art  did  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  justify  him  in  leaving  England.  He  thi 
fore  declined  Mr.  Hamilton's  kind  offer. — Ed. 
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knowledge  of  drawing,  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  been  pro- 
ductiye  of  much  evil,  yet  I  think  the  opposite  extreme  is  to 
be  equally  avoided.  An  artist's  eye  ought  certainly  to  be 
before  his  hand,  or  he  will  never  improve;  but  if  it  has 
too  great  an  advantage,  he  will  be  discouraged.  The  ques- 
tion with  me  is,  whether  these  young  men,  with  whom  you 
have  taken  such  laudable  pains  to  instruct,  and  who  have  pro- 
duced drawings  which  have  met  with  so  much  approbation, 
may  not,  when  they  have  to  contend  with  the  entirely  different 
and  far  more  difficult  practice  of  the  pencil,  and  consequently 
produce  pictures  vexatiously  inferior  to  their  drawings,  give  up 
the  new  art  as  hopeless ;  or,  as  other  eminent  artists  have  done 
who  were  devoted  to  drawing,  persuade  themselves  colouring  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence !  You^  who  are  acknowledged  to 
possess  an  exquisite  taste  for  this  delicious  ornament  of  art, 
will,  I  know,  deprecate  such  a  consequence,  at  any  rate.  Surely, 
as  the  pencil  is  the  weapon  with  which  they  have  to  fight  their 
way  to  fame,  it  would  be  better  they  should  paint  their  drawings, 
eyen  if  it  were  with  two  colours. 

Indeed  I  cannot  but  think  your  objection  to  an  early  use  of 
the  pencil  has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  abuse  of  it, 
for  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Sir  Joshua  that  both  arts  may  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
>  to  take  care  that  the  fascination  of  colour  does  not  beguile 
\  them  into  negligence  of  drawing.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that,  if  exquisite  colouring  could  be  superadded 
to  correct  design,  a  perfect  work  would  be  produced — at  least, 
guperior  to  anything  yet  known  in  art. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  of  those  artists  who  have  eminently 
excelled  in  the  ornamental  branches  of  colouring  and  pencil 
have  left  few  drawings,  and  that  those  whose  drawings  we 
possess  in  abundance,  if  their  pictures  are  not  positively  dry 
and  inlaid,  yet  they  do  not  possess  the  relish  and  fascination 
of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  artists. 

Now  I  think  this  seems  to  teach  that  both  have  been  ex- 
treme cases,  and  that  a  middle  course  is  the  best  chance  of 
producing  the  desired  effect.  Life  is  too  short  to  afford  three 
or  four  years  to  drawing  only. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  Beaumont. 
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Excuse  my  zeal  for  your  wel&re,  and  believe  me  to  be  your 
sincere  well-wisher, 

G.  H.  Beaumont. 


"From  one  ofhis  Pupils. 

Mt  dear  honoured  Sir,  7th  August,  1819. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  friends  (Mr. 
Thomson  and  part  of  his  family)  to  see  your  picture.  Under 
your  leave  I  will  call  with  them  to-morrow  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  three 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  devoted  son  (for  you  have  ever  been 
a  father  to  me), 

Edward  Chatfibld.* 
From  His  Excellency  the  Count  Mordwinopf. 

Liverpool,  18  Aotit  1819. 

Nous  ne  vous  avons  pas  6crit,  mon  cher  Haydon,  car  nous 
n'avions  rien  a  vous  ^rire,  excepte  les  assurances  de  nos 
affections  dont  vous  pouviez  etre  assur6  sans  des  protestations 
de  notre  part.  Votre  tr^affectionn^e  tante  craint  pour  vos 
yeux,  et  je  suis  d'accord  avec  elle  qu'ils  doivent  etre  m^nag^s, 
car  si  vous  devenez  aveugle  vous  ne  ferez  pas  le  nombre  de 
tableaux  que  Baphael  a  produit  et  r^pandu  dans  les  regions  les 
plus  ^loign^es  de  Tltalie.  Je  veux  voir  les  votres  en  Russie 
apr^  que  votre  imagination  sera  temp^r^e  et  plus  frugale  en 
nombre.  Yenez  vous  associer  aupres  des  Madonnas  et  des 
£ves  romaines,  qui  sont  jalouses  des  regards  des  amateurs  et 
veulent  les  avoir  fix&  sur  elles  seules.  Nous  quittons  Liverpool 
en  pen  de  jours  pour  voir  votre  oncle  Cobley  a  Wells.  Vers  la 
fin  d'Ao^t  nous  serous  k  Londres.  Harriet  et  toute  la  famille 
vous  saluent  tendrement. 

Mordwinopf. 

From  His  Excellency  the  Count  Mordwinofp. 

Londres,  29  Aotit  1819. 

Je  VOUS  envoie,  mon  cher  neveu,  deux  coffres  pour  lesquels 
Tous  aurez  la  bonte  de  trouver  une  petite  place  chez  vous  jusqu'a 

*  Edward  Chatfield  was  another  of  those  many  yomig  boys  who  came  to 
Haydon  to  atik  advice,  and  staid  to  get  instruction. — £&. 
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notre  retour.    Je  vous  ai  ecrit  hier  pour  les  chevanx.    Nob' 
serious  charmes  de  partir  demain  matin  a  sept  heiire& 

Je  Yous  salue  de  tout  mon  coeur.  Nous  tous  attendmis » 
jonrdliui  dans  la  jonrnee,  apres  que  yous  anrez  donne  qnelqw 
grands  coups  de  pinceaux  pour  faire  arriver  tonte  TasseinUtt 
juive,  qui  se  presse  en  foule  de  sortir  de  votre  Tableau,  p* 
crier:  '^Hosanna  a  rimmortel  Haydon,  le  Benjamin  des  Obrf* 
tiens."     Adieu ! 

MOBDWmOIT. 

To  Lord  Elgin. 

My  Lord,  No  dsie,  im 

Your  kind  letter  gaYe  me  great  pleasorey  as  all  m 
letters  must  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  poor 
young  Harlowe,  who  distinguished  himself  so  mnch  at  Bone. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  yery  great  promise,  and  had  becone 
very  sensible  to  his  faults  by  seeing  the  fine  works  in  Italy. 
He  caught  cold  on  the  Alps  by  getting  out  of  a  warm  coach  to 
make  a  sketch  in  the  snow.  He  got  viorse  daily.  I  attended 
his  funeral  on  Tuesday  last.  He  was  honourably  and  respect* 
ably  buried. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  Belzoni  is  still  livin"-. 

I  hope  your  Lordship  has  received  a  small  essay  of  mine  on 
a  comparison  between  the  Elgin  horse's  head  and  the  Venetian 
horse's  head,  by  Lysippus,  in  which  I  have  proved  the 
superiority  in  essence  and  style  of  the  Elgin  horse's  head  orer 
the  other. 

I  sent  it  to  you  through  the  Foreign  OflBce  about  two  months 
since. 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  Quatremere  de  Quincys 
*  Letters,'  addressed  to  you  from  London.  One  likes  to  see 
one's  conviction,  as  an  artist,  of  the  superiority  of  these  dirine 
works  sanctioned  by  so  celebrated  tin  antiquary,  and  though,  if 
he  had  doubted  them,  it  would  not  have  shaken  my  beliet 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  unalterable  principles  of  nature,  yet 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  him  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says  that 
he  thinks  Phidias  went  over,  with  his  own  hand,  the  large 
figures  of  the  Pediment.  Lideed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it 
In  the  large  figures  of  the  pedestal  there  is  no  diflFerence  of 
style.  The  same  mighty  hand  reigns  throughout,  whereas  in  the 
Metopes  and  frieze  there  is  a  difference  in  style. 
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It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  Q.  de  Q.  says 
in  the  large  figures  by  Phidias  there  was  perhaps  less  of  his  own 
hand  than  in  the  marble  figures  from  the  great  number  of 
workmen  he  was  obliged  to  employ. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  Taste  is 
adyancing  with  rapid  strides  in  England,  and  that,  in  order  to 
feel  the  pulse,  as  it  were,  of  the  people,  I  collected  all  the 
large  drawings  of  my  pupils  from  the  Cartoons  and  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  arranged  them  for  exhibition.  I  had  a  private 
day,  and  the  most  distinguished  nobility  all  attended,  and  then 
opened  the  exhibition  to  the  public  for  a  short  time.  To  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  denied  the  taste  of  the  English 
nation,  chalk  drawings,  without  any  of  the  common  attractions 
of  colour,  and  light  and  shadow,  which  have  always  been 
thought  indispensable  to  an  English  exhibition,  were  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  public,  the  nobility,  the  ministers, 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c. 

I  consider  this  success  to  be  the  greatest  point  hitherto 
gained  in  English  art,  and  doubt  not  of  its  ultimately  leading 
to  the  most  favourable  results. 

Believe  me, 

B.  B.  Hatdon. 


To  Mrs.  SiDDONS.' 

Madam,  St.  John's  Wood  Place,  March  27th,  1820. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to  express 
again  my  gratitude  for  your  unhesitating  decision  on  Saturday. 
I  have  ever  estimated  you.  Madam,  as  the  great  high 
priestess  at  the  shrine  of  Nature;— as  the  only  being  living 
who  had  ever  been,  or  who  was  worthy  to  be  admitted  within 
the  veil  of  her  temple ; — as  one  whose  immortality  was  long 
since  decided.  You  will  then  judge  of  my  feelings  at  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  touch  the  sensibility  of  so  gifted  a 
being.  The  whole  evening  I  could  not  avoid  believing  I  had 
held  converse  with  a  spirit  of  my  own  imagination,  whom  for 
years  I  had  pictured  in  solitude  as  the  organ  of  Nature  herself, 
in  whose  immediate  impressions  I  would  place  more  confidence, 
and  bow  to  them  with  more  deference,  than  to  the  united 
reasoning  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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By  this  liberty  I  know  I  risk  all  prospect  of  any  fatoR 
notice  from  you,  yet  I  rely  on  your  goodness  to  pardon  A 
indelicacy  as  well  as  rudeness  of  the  intrusion. 

I  am.  Madam, 

With  the  most  respectful  admirati(Hi, 

Your  fedthful  servant 

B.  B.  Hatdox. 

From  Mrs.  Siddons. 

Sir,  27,  Upper  Baker  Street,  Begent'e  Ptet 

In  answer  to  your  very  flattering  note  I  can  no  othe^^ 
wise  reply  than  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  that  the  suffrage  of 
one  so  great  a  genius  "  o'erweighs  a  whole  theatre  of  others" 

Your  time  must  of  course  be  so  completely  devoted  to  your 
divine  art,  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  you  will  find  leisure  to 
gratify  me  by  calling  here  when  it  may  not  be  out  of  youriwT 
to  do  me  that  favour;  yet  I  doubt;  I  will  not  despair,  and  I 
remain. 

With  the  utmost  admiration, 

Your  most  obliged  servant, 

S.  Siddonjj. 

From  John  Hunt. 

My  dear  HaYDON,  Upper  Cheddon,  near  Taunton,  April,  1820. 

Though  you  have  not  heard  from  me  of  late,  I  have 
neither  forgotten  you  nor  your  labours,  as  both  my  brother 
Robert  and  my  son  can  testify.  Your  success  has  delicrhted  me 
If  I  did  not  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  wish  you  well,  still 
I  should  be  gratified  at  finding  my  opinion  respecting  your 
talents  well  founded.  I  was  ever  convinced  that  you  had  ^  the 
head  to  conceive  and  the  hand  to  execute  "  glorious  works  in 
your  beautiful  art,  and  you  have  now  in  open  day  proved  yoIl^ 
self  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Raphaels  and  the  Rubense?. 
Honour,  and  profit,  and  health  attend  you ! 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  for  though  you  infinitely 
overrate  my  little  services,  yet  I  love  a  warm  heart,  and  mine 
has  been  pained  of  late  too  often  by  the  odious  selfishness  of 
more  than  one.     Your  head  of  my  brother  is  the  chief  oma- 
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ment  of  my  humble  but  comfortable  cottage,  where  there  is  a  . 
bed  for  you,  and  a  cordial  welcome  at  all  time-^. 

Go  on,  "  right  trusty  and  well  beloved,"  and  let  your  light 
"  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  work?^,"  at 
once  an  honour  to  yourself,  your  friends,  and  your  country. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Hunt. 

From  SouTHEY. 

Dear  Sir,  London,  28th  June,  1820. 

Among  the  things  which  I  have  left  undone  during  my 
restless  life  in  this  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  one  which 
vexes  me  so  much  as  the  neglect  of  which  I  must  needs  seem 
guilty  towards  you.  But  when  you  hear  that  I  have  been 
residing  sometimes  at  Streatham,  sometimes  at  Richmond,  that 
1  have  been  at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford,  at  Tunbridge,  and  that 
during  the  last  ten  weeks  1  have  never  slept  more  than  three 
nights  successively  in  the  same  bed,  you  may  be  more  disposed 
to  excuse  me. 

I  have  seen  your  great  picture,  one  of  the  very  few  things 
which  I  have  found  time  to  see,  and  of  those  few  it  was  the 
first.  I  missed  the  traditional  countenance.  On  every  other 
point  it  fully  equalled  my  high  expectations:  so  that,  I  am 
told  by  others,  that  repeated  visits  would  have  reconciled  me 
to  the  change. 

My  endeavour  on  behalf  of  Historic  Painting  is  likely  soon 
to  find  its  way  to  the  light.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  appear  in  the  next  number.* 

I  leave  this  abominable  city  to-night  in  the  mail  coach. 
Farewell,  Sir ;  forgive  me  for  delaying  what  I  always  intended 
to  do  till  it  was  too  late,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  and 
true  respect, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Southey. 

Wednesday  afternoon. 

My  hand  shakes  so  with  heat  and  fatigue  of  packing  that  I 
fear  it  will  hardly  be  legible. 


*  ( 
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rebellion  (so  called)  in  1715  and  1745.  There  is  a  prolix 
Hccount  of  the  former  by  one  Rae,  and  of  the  last  by  John 
Horner  (?),  author  of  *  Douglas/  The  last,  though  much 
decried,  is  the  best  book  we  have  on  a  very  curious  subject. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  cut  you  out  quite  as  much 
labour  as  the  subject  is  worth,  but  if  you  wish  to  find  subjects 
for  the  pencil  I  believe  you  will  have  the  best  chance  of  finding 
them  in  some  of  the  old  historians  or  writers  of  memoirs,  who, 
without  being  either  so  full  or  so  accurate  as  the  philosophical 
historians  of  the  last  or  present  century,  had,  nevertheless,  the 
art  of  placing  their  actors  clearly  before  you.  An  old  writer, 
called  Lindsay  of  Pittscotti,  has  left  a  History  of  Scotland, 
which  is  written  in  a  very  rude  and  homely  style,  yet  is  often 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  The  work  has  been  lately 
reprinted,  and  is  easily  come  by,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
much  difficulty  with  the  Scotch  phraseology  and  spelling. 

I  forgot  to  add  you  should  have  MacPherson's  Map  of  Scot- 
land with  the  index  at  your  hand.  There  is  no  reading  Scotch 
history  usefully  without  it,  and  by  a  very  simple  mode  of 
reference  it  points  out  the  situation  of  almost  every  place 
mentioned  in  that  course  of  study. 

I  cannot  omit  saying  that,  in  turning  your  thoughts  to 
Scottish  history,  it  will  give  me  an  uncommon  degree  of  plea- 
sure should  it  incline  your  pencil  towards  that  field  also,  and 
should  that  prove  the  case,  1  beg  you  will  command  any  assist- 
ance which  can  be  rendered  by  such  an  old  grubber  amongst 
not-known  antiquities  as  myself  respecting  incidents,  costume, 
or  the  like. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  much  yours, 

Walter  Scott. 

I  am  at  present  at  Lord  Haddington's,  so  have  not  had  it  in 
my  power  to  be  quite  so  accurate  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  own 
room,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  on  the  whole. 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  7th  January,  1821. 

I  just  scribble  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  to  add  in  reply  that  at  any  time  you  may  command  any 
information  I  have  about  either  incident  or  costume,  should  you 
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find  ji  Scottish  siilijeet  which  hits  your  fancy.  In  general  there 
is  a  trroat  eiT(»r  in  dressincr  ancient  Scottish  men  like  our  Hiirii- 
landers,  who  wore  a  dress,  as  they  spoke  a  language,  iis  forei^rn  ti« 
the  Lowland  Scottish  as  to  the  English.  Iremember  battling  this 
p«»int  with  poor  liird,  who  Imd  a  great  fancy  to  put  my  country- 
men, the  spearmen  of  Tiviotdale,  who  fought  and  fell  at  Chevy 
Chase,  into  plaids  and  filabegs.  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  compcinoJ 
for  one  Highland  chief,  for  the  tartan  harmonised  so  much  with 
S4^>me  of  the  other  colours,  the  artist  would  not  part  with  him. 

Adiru,  my  dear  Sir;  proceed  to  exert  your  talents  in  pn^se'ii- 
tion  and  in  representation  of  what  is  good  ^ind  |^reat«  imd  50.  as 
Ophelia  says,  "  God  be  with  your  labour ! "  I  am  very  happy  to 
hiive  se(»n  yon,  and  hope  to  show  you  one  <lay  some  of  our  scenen*. 

IJv  the  wav,  there  is  a  talc  of  our  country  which,  were  the  sub- 
ject,  well  known  as  it  is,  but  a  local  sind  obscure  tradition,  strike 
me  as  not  unlit  for  the  ptMicil,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  three  worli^ 

In  ancient  times  then*  lived  on  the  S(M^ttish  frontier,  just 
opposite  to  Kn^land,  a  (4uimpion  belonging  to  the  clan  \i 
Aniistrong  calhMl  the  Laird's  Jock,  one  of  the  most  powerrol 
men  of  his  timc^  in  stature  and  pn^sence,  juid  one  of  the  brarest 
antl  nuKst  approved  in  arms.  He  wielded  a  tremendously  laniv 
an<I  lu*avv  two-handL'<l  swonl,  which  no  one  on  the  wi^st  In-ri-r 
rould  usr  save  himself.  After  livinir  verv  manv  (v«*arsi  witi:- 
out  a  rival,  .I<M'k-of-the-Side  befsame  old  jmd  bedri»Men.  an-i 
could  no  l4)iiir(T  stir  from  honit*.  His  tamilv  <*onsLsted  »'i  a 
son  junl  ilauirlitiT,  tli«»  tirst  a  tine  vounir  warrior,  tlmuirh  d  i 
4M|iial  to  his  father;  and  tht^  last  a  l>e:iutil'ul  yoim^r  wt.-n-.iri. 
Ai>i>ut  this  titnc  an  Kniriish  champitm  <jf  the  miine  nt  F-rrT'-r. 
an^'iciit  rivals  «»t*  the  Annstronirs.  and  Enirlishynjui  to  1-.-:. 
izavr  a  challcnixe  Xo  anv  man  on  riie  S«*(itti>h  si«h^  to  5L::.::': 
eonihat.  Thes**  cliallcnircs  w«*n»  tn^juent  anion;::  tho  R-ri*  r^rs. 
antl  alwavs  louirlit  with  irn'at  lainiess.  ;ind  attcn'liMi  with  z^ \x\ 
inttTcst.  The  Lainl's  Jock's  s*»n  acct^ptcd  thi^  »,*h;jilen^e.  di: 
his  tar  her  pnN«»ntcd  him  "U  thi»  "CC'ision  with  the  LirLr-  rw- 
handcd  sword  whicii  lie  himsclt  had  bet^a  ua*?<i  t«.*  witeM  in 
barrj.*.  ii»-  also  insist. ■•!  •  n  wirj:«'ssin:r  the  cijmbiit,  and  wj.* 
ct-uv.'V'^d  In  a  iirrtT  t.»  .1  j-iaiv  ■'ai!vii  rtirr-T-r'-?  tli-lni,  jii?:  •  n 
th«'  iV'Mi.ri'  r  -t'  ImtIi  lvi::j:L. -Tr.s.  wh.•^^■-  h--  w  l?  rl:f-0'l.  wra:{-'i 
i:p  wirii  :^— at  i*ar\  1:::  i.-r  r":  ■  .^ir::^'  --f  I.i-  •Li^ijrLtt^r.  IL- 
cfi.iv  y\.-''.<  II  .r.  wA  \'\:  z  A  :":>':■■:_:  w;ts  ^lair: ;  .ind  F»'>tt:. 
Si'i/i'iiT  th'.'  sw.»nl.   wav. -i   1-    in   r -.v.  [;  «.»t  rriiimpii.      Tuv  •!! 
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champion  never  dropped  a  tear  for  his  son,  but  when  he  saw 
his  renowned  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  he  set  up 
a  hideous  cry,  which  is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  an  incredible 
distance,  and  exclaiming,  "  My  sword !  my  sword  I "  dropped 
into  his  daughter's  arms,  and  expired. 

I  think  that  the  despair  of  the  old  giant,  contrasted  with  the 
beautiful  female  in  all  her  sorrows,  and  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  field  of  combat,  are  no  bad  subject  for  a  sketch  a  la 
mode  of  Salvator,  though  perhaps  better  adapted  for  sculpture. 

Yours,  at  length, 

Walter  Scott. 

From  SouTHEY. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,  Keswick,  11th  October,  1820. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  my  good  endeavours ;  and  the  more  gratifying,  inasmuch 
as  the  paper,  having  been  delayed  nearly  two  years  in  the 
editor's  hands,  has  suflFered  considerably  by  mutilation  on  its 
way  to  the  press.  I  had  quoted  much  more  largely  from  your 
pamphlet,  and  in  what  follows  the  extract,  not  only  sentences 
but  whole  paragraphs  have  been  cut  out. 

Mr.  Gififord  has  more  than  once  promised  me  that  he  would 
not  take  these  unwarrantable  liberties  with  my  pnpers,  but  I 
believe  he  might  as  well  promise  to  abstain  from  food,  as  from 
the  exercise  of  his  editorial  authoritv 

The  press  has  great  power  for  immediate  evil,  much  less  for 
bringing  about  any  immediate  good.  But  truth  and  good 
principles  make  their  way  slowly,  they  are  to  make  it  at  last. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  the  government  finds  itself 
at  ease  concerning  the  revenues,  the  arts  will  feel  the  benefit. 
The  disposition  is  not  wanting. 

You  have  great  subjects  in  hand,  and  if  any  man  can  be 
equal  to  them  you  can.  I  wish  you  health  to  complete  them, 
and  many  more,  and  all  the  success  you  desire  and  deserve. 
But  whatever  your  immediate  reward  may  be,  your  great 
object  is  attained.  You  have  proved  the  excellency  of  British 
art,  and  secured  that  triumph  for  your  country. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Southey. 


3SO  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

To  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

My  dear  Sir  George,  26th  December,  1820. 

I  know  you  and  Lady  Beaumont  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  and  my  picture  (*  Jerusalem')  were  received  in  Edin- 
burgh with  enthusiasm.  I  can  assure  you  I  shall  never  forget 
the  treatment  I  experienced  from  the  inhabitants  as  long  as  I 
exist. 

The  (Exhibition)  room  here  is  infinitely  better  lighted  than 
in  London,  and  the  picture  (*  Entry  into  Jerusalem  *)  never 
looked  so  well.  Whatever  prejudices  you  may  naturally  attri- 
bute to  me  about  the  head  of  Christ,  1  am  happy  to  tell  you 
the  leading  men  here  and  the  inhabitants  gODerally  feel  at 
least  my  intentions  better  than  they  were  felt  in  London.  I 
take  this  to  be  owing  to  their  minds  here  being  present  in  a 
more  unadulterated  state.  Their  taste  has  not  been  corrupted, 
or  their  remembrance  preoccupied  by  the  common  receipt-heads 
of  Carlo  Dolci,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  all  the  host  of  mediocrity 
which  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears  has  hovered  over 
and  fed  upon  the  works  of  Baphael  without  digesting  one 
atom  of  their  strength. 

Wilson  said  to  me  precisely  what  Mrs.  Siddons  said.*  Wilson, 
God  knows,  had  no  prejudices  in  my  favour.  He  had  been  for 
three  years  ridiculing  my  talents  in  '  Blackwood,'  and  would 
willingly  have  denied  what  little  merit  the  picture  has ;  but, 
like  a  fine  fellow,  he  acknowledged  his  sensations  with  a  candour 
I  shall  not  forget. 

I  never  spoke  to  Mrs.  Siddons  in  my  life  before,  and  is  not 
her  sensation  to  be  of  value  ?  What  benefit  could  she  derive 
from  praising  me?  I  assure  you  I  esteem  her  immediate 
impressions  on  matters  of  expression  to  be  of  more  value  than 
the  united  reasonings  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  posterity 

will  be  inclined  to  give  her  opinion  the  same  deference 

My  next  Christ,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  liked   better,  not 
because  it  will  be  different,  but  because  it  will   not   be  so 

new 

Believe  me, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

*  Mrs.  Siddons,  on  first  seeing  this  picture,  studied  the  head  of  Christ  most 
attentively  for  several  minutes,  the  greut  world  awaiting  her  verdict  in  silence. 
Th<*n  she  turned  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  said,  "  It  is  completily  Buocessful.** 
—Ed. 
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From  Sir  W.  Allan. 

My  DEAB  HaTDON,  Edinborgfa,  3rd  January,  1821. 

I  intended  to  haye  written  to  you  some  time  ago,  but  I 
have  been  much  occupied  in  packing  my  things  for  a  journey 
into  the  country,  where  I  intend  to  reside  fur  some  time.  I 
find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  my  picture  finished  in 
time  for  the  exhibition  by  remaining  longer  in  Edinburgh, 
from  the  nimiber  of  acquaintances  and  friends  that  daily  call  at 
my  lodgings,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  generally  strangers, 
and  of  course  I  must  pay  them  some  attention*  By  that  means 
the  post  of  showing  the  lions  generally  £ills  to  my  lot,  which 
18  the  Tery  ^  diable  ^  for  killing  time.  Running  about  from 
place  to  place,  one  day  climbing  up  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  another  day  strolling  from  the  Castle  and  Calton,  West 
Bow,  Cowgate,  Canongate,  &c. 

On  Christmas  day  I  dined  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  family, 
and  spent  the  evening  most  delightfully.  Sir  Walter  was  in 
fine  spirits,  and  our  amusements  were  heightened  with  glorious 
music  on  the  harp,  guitar,  and  Border  bagpipe,  also  many 
excellent  songs,  but  more  especially  the  Border  ballads,  which 
were  most  exquisitely  sung,  and  the  accompaniment  on  the 
bagpipe  gave  a  wildness  to  the  whole  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  I  wish  very  much  that  you  had  been  there,  for  I 
am  persuaded  you  would  have  enjoyed  it  if  1  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  effect  the  Gaelic  lament  had  upon  you  when 
song  by  Miss  C at  Lockhart's. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  Wilson,  Williams,  and  all  your  friends  here 
beg  to  join  me  in  our  best  respects  to  you,  and  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  the  season. 

i  am,  my  dear  Haydon,  yours  truly, 

William  Allan. 

P.S. — ^Pray  remember  me  to  Wilkie  and  all  his  family,  and 
if  you  meet  Callender  tell  him  I  shall  be  in  London  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

On  a  Public  Funeral  fob  Mes.  Siddons. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times.' 
Sir,  1S21. 

You  say,  "  What  is  the  art  of  a  stage  player  ?    A  con- 
tingent and  dependent  one."    May  I  ask  what  are  all  arts. 
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by  giving  the  very  actions  such  as  would  accompany  two 
^dllufitrious  murderers  who  had  just  slaughtered  an  innocent 
Idsg,  and  who  met  on  the  staircase  after  the  deed  was  done. 

If  a  great  actor  has  not  murdered  a  king,  how  can  he  do 
-this?  By  a  portion  of  the  same  power  by  which  Shakespeare 
^id  it,  viz.  imagination,  original,  innate,  and  gifted  as  much 
^ks  poets  and  painters,  though  not  to  the  same  degree. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  saying  the  genius  of  the  great 
.actor  is  not  trivial,  contingent,  and  dependent,  but  a  power,  a 
tJiing  by  itself  put  in  force  by  the  poet  or  by  nature,  and  is 
eapable,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  of  showing  invention 
<uid  originality. 

With  respect  to  Bousseau's  assertions  I  deny  their  truth. 
The  actor  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Greeks  in  their 
barbarous  ages.  Eousseau  admits  his  utility  at  a  period 
**  moderately  corrupt,  but  not  in  a  pure  state."  Surely  as  we 
are  moderately  corrupt  and  not  in  a  very  pure  condition,  it 
follows  the  great  actor  may  be  of  use  to  us. 

^  What  even  abstracts  the  mind  from  sensual  pleasure  must 
advance  the  dignity  of  our  nature,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds. 
Is  there  any  art  on  earth  which  more  contributes  to  abstract 
the  mind  firom  sensual  gratification  than  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  tragic  actor?  What  mind  was  not  always  benefited  by 
witnessing  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  sufferings  of  Catherine,  the 
guilt  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  the  high  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  what  proof  of  degradation  would  it  be  in  any 
nation  to  mark  their  respect  for  such  a  great  genius  by  a 
funeral  public  and  solenm  ? 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  proof  that  panis  et  eircenses,  as 
-well  as  consols  and  cash,  were  less  in  our  thoughts  than  usuaL 
Is  not  the  art  of  the  great  portrait  painter  entirely  con- 
tingent and  dependent?  What  is  it?  To  catch  the  most 
pleasing  expression  in  his  sitter's  {ace,  to  remember  it,  to 
transfer  it.  If  he  did  not  see  it  he  could  not  reproduce  it,  and 
if  he  must  see  it  before  he  can  reproduce  it  there  is  an  end  of 
invention.  Yet  we  bury  our  great  portrait  painters  publicly 
and  in  St.  Paul's. 

But  a  great  actor  or  actress  who  realises  to  our  imagination 

by  action  and  expression  the  great  characters  of  history,  and 

poets  who  impress  upon  youth  and  age  the  dangers  of  ambition, 

the  consequences  of  unregulated  love,  the  horrors  of  gambling, 
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the  guilt  of  murder,  and  the  injustice  of  despotism,  thpir  c 
is  contingent  and  trivial,  and  they  are  not  worthy  (if  In-ing  ii 
in  the  sanctuary  of  moral  poets  moral  painters,  and  u  " 
who  never  waged  war  with  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  c  i 
Alpha  (B.  K.  i; 

From  Jud^'e  Field. 

„  _  Byilnpy,  New  ftwih  Kila 

My  DEAB  HaYDON,  18ik  Nov«bUi.  Iffll 

Your  letter  made  me  proud  indeed.  I  asked  onlj  ■- 
the  maaqueB,  and  you  have  sent  me  an  aatog;raph.  Wba. .  i 
quit  this  country,  I  shall  bequeath  the  manuscript  and  !>■• 
masques  to  a  little  museum  we  have  lately  formed  her",  T«» 
letter  shall  accompany  one  I  have  received  from  Cam])b<^U,  it 
poet.  In  a  hundred  or  two  years  Australasia  mny  be  cwM> 
to  know  who  these  great  poets  and  painters  were,  and  thca  ^ 
shall  find  in  the  Sydney  Museum  an  original  old  Irtti-r  &a 
the  painter  of  the  well-known  picture  *  The  Bailing  (if  LAttrs,' 
to  one  Field,  of  whom  nobody  knows  anrthing,  but  who  nWl 
have  had  the  delight  of  being  an  early  and  intimate  &ipod  of  tb 

great  painter Horace  Smith  tells  nie  u<m&tantiy  of  oij 

old  friends,  and  Lamb  occasionally  delights  me  by  takiBI 
advantage  of  my  distance  to  send  me  all  sorts  of  lies  sbotf 
you  all. 

Thank  you  for  your  critique  of  Byron's  tragedy."  I  kir' 
since  read  it,  and  entirely  agree  with  you.  It  is  a  Tery  few 
reading  drama,  but  it  has  not  character,  plot,  and  stage  seieiK*' 
enough  to  act  well.  This  is  my  judgment;  and  I  am  Lori 
Chancellor,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  too  here.  I 

Do  me  the  honour  to  recall  my  name  to  Wordsworth  at  oo' 
of  hin  most  ardent  admirers.  My  respects  also  to  Wilki- 
Health  to  him  and  eyes  to  you,  my  dear  Haydon  ;  for  well  ii.> ' 
remember  what  you  suffered  during  the  long  ge.BtiitioD  ■■'■ 
'  Solomon,'  and  the  longer  of  'Christ's  Entry  into  Jenmlinc 
My  wife  saw  these  two  ckefs-d'eeuvre,  and  never  foi^ciB  Tim 
Farewell  1 

Ever  your  faithful  friend, 

B.  Fntia 
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From  Wagnter. 

Hy  dear  Sib,  Berlin,  10th  March,  1822. 

After  a  long  lapse  of  time  I  received  yonr  letter,  dated 
Srd  November,  and  six  copies  of  the  wood-cut  after  your  *  Den- 
tatus.'  I  come  to  present  to  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy 
you  had  the  goodness  to  favour  me  with. 

According  to  your  desire,  I  presented  one  copy  to  the 
Academy  at  Berlin,  and  you  will  have  received  the  thanks  of 
^  Minister  Altenstein  for  it.   The  third  copy  was  sent  to  Goethe, 
*  who,  I  presume,  has  written  to  you  since  about  it.    The  fourth 
^  to  the  President  Olenin,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
^  Academy  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  received  with  grateful 
\  acknowledgments,  and  the  sixth  to  the  Director  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Stuttgart,  who  expresses  likewise  his  thanks,  and,  as 
all  of  them  do,  their  admiration  unanimously  for  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  the  execution  of  this  wood-cut. 

I  believe  it  exhibits  all  that  this  branch  of  art  can  possibly 
produce,  and  that  it  has  done  more  than  what  wood-cutting  can 
afford  proportionately  with  its  means.* 

The  merited  success  which  your  pictures  have  met  with 
gave  me  infinite  satisfaction,  and  believe  me,  it  will  always  be 
with  the  same  feelings  I  shall  hear  of  its  continuation. 

Yoois  very  truly, 
From  C.  LAMa 

Dear  HatdOH,  Indki  Hofow,  Mb  Oetobsr,  1S^. 

Poor  Godwin  has  been  turned  ovt  of  his  hfmm  and 
business  in  Skinner  Street,  and  if  be  does  not  pay  two  years' 
arrears  of  rent,  he  will  have  the  whole  stock,  furniture,  Ac,  r/f 
his  new  house  (in  the  Strand)  seized  when  term  begins.  We 
are  trying  to  raise  a  subscription  for  him.  My  objerrt  m  writing 
this  is  simply  to  ask  yon,  if  this  is  a  kind  of  case  wbi/^h  mfm\(\ 
be  likely  to  interest  Mrs.  Cootts  in  his  behalf ;  ami  ¥>hff  in  your 
opinion  is  the  best  person  to  speak  with  her  on  his  Mm\t. 
Without  the  aid  of  from  SOW.  to  Vfdl.  by  that  time,  early  in 
November,  he  must  be  mined.    You  are  the  only  pers^rn  f  Asn 
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think  of,  of  her  acquaintance,  and  can,  perhaps,  if  not  toi 
recommend  the  person  most  likely  to  influence  her.  Sh 
had  engaged  to  clear  him  of  all  demands,  and  be  has 
down  to  the  deep  insolvent. 

Toots  trvlj, 

CLin 

Ib  Sir  Walter  to  be  applied  to,  and  by  what  channel  ? 


From  C.  Laub. 
Dear  H.,  Tii(adij,at 

I  have  written  &  very  respectful  letter  to  Sir  W. 
Godwin  did  not  write,  because  he  leaves  all  t«  his  commitl 
as  I  will  explain  to  you.  If  this  rascally  weather  boldi*] 
will  see  but  one  of  ub  on  that  day. 

Yours,  with  many  thanks, 

CLua 

From  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
Dear  Sir,  (KoM 

I  am  much  obliged  to  l^Ir.  Lamb  and  yoa  for  giving 
an  opportunity  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  relief  of 
Godwin,  whose  distresses  I  sincerely  commiserate.  I  endd 
cheque  for  1^1.,  which  I  beg  Mr.  Lamb  will  have  the  kind 
to  apply  as  he  judges  best  in  this  case.  I  should  not  wish 
name  to  be  made  public  as  a  subscriber  (supposing  pub! 
to  be  given  to  the  matter  at  all),  because  I  dissent  fma 
Godwin's  theory  of  polities  and  morality  as  eincerely 
admire  his  genius,  and  it  would  be  indelicate  to  attemi 
draw  Buch  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  subscribing. 

i  was  much  amused  with  Mr.  Godwin's  conversutioa 
his  return  from  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  when  he 
day  at  this  place.  I  beg  my  respects  to  Mr.  Lamb,  wl 
should  be  happy  to  see  in  Scotland,  though  I  have  not  foi 
his  metropolitan  preference  of  houses  to  rocks,  antl  citi 
wild  rustics  aud  highland  men. 

You  should  have  been  in  Edinburgh  to  see  the  King't 
tiou,  whii-h    hail   something   very  wild  and   chivalmus  la 
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lUing  man  v&ot  we  isad  ol  ^Mtk^t  <nr  FmnmH.  tluji 


,  jj  ^paijtlimg  I  erer  aiw. 

I  oongTatohte  tiqiii  <aL  ^bs-  gPHLJiafr  if  "*  L«EBHn&*    I  ifinr  it 
Hfill  be  loiig  enr  I  hA^n»^  t:]b*>  pikiisixQ?^  S}*  sns-  k^  Ifis  I  ^ne  uo 
^  doubt  it  will  add  w  m^rncr  ^ieaerw>»£  Sonssik. 
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I>£AB  HaTDOS,  &  tli^iBE  £taPML  KC  KmH.  r?&  iiflr,  IKS. 

at  In  Biiswer  to  yamr  l/iXbse  ^  lAm  mu(M3am^  eoneeim^^ 

^  eharge  made  agmiaft  j<m  ia  i^ ""  bosiA  PreaE^'  of  its  being 

7«i»  Botorioos  that  roa  wrote  ciitifiKsf  «»  t-cmt  <;iws  works  in  tfae 

^  JBmmfii^aiid  in  the  Jmrnait  4/  &e  Pme  Jjfc,  altiKiagh  I  think 

it  scarcely  worih  jour  notkie.  jvf  as  t<m  aeien  to  wish  my 

opinion  theiecm,  I  have  mo  hK-mMWm  to  aT<nr  that,  daring  tbie 

fiye  years  that  the '  Amailf  ot  the  Fine  Afts'  were  publisb«>rl^ 

of  which  I  was  »oie  editor  a&d  part  pirjpnetcir,  no  eritici^ns  or 

praises  on  your  own  works,  or  <m  thfjm:  of  odb^ers  th^t  were 

printed,  were  written  by  yon,  or  eren  aaen  by  you,  till  in 

print. 

I  belieye  I  waa  your  firirt  eoociBBiaat  in  ih^  'M<H3tb)y 
Kagazine/  on  yoor  pictiire  of  tibe  '  Bepoae  in  Egyfft/  when  I 
then  wrote  my  friend,  Prinee  Hoare,  wbo  in  eonaequence  intro- 
duced me  to  yoo,  aa  a  yoong  friend  then  studying  from  his 
cartoon  of  the  *  Murder  of  the  Innooente.'  Of  the  ^  Examiner/ 
of  course,  I  know  nothing,  but  the  similarity  of  Mr.  Bol>ert 
Hunt's  initials,  B.  R,  to  yours,  B.  R.  BL,  may  have  led  aome 
careless  readers  to  the  conclusion  you  eomplaxn  of ;  but  i  am 
certain  I  have  heard  Mr.  Robert  Bunt  declare  a  number  of 
times  that  you  ncTer  wrote  ciitieisms  in  the  *  Exjaminer '  on 
your  own,  or  other  wofks,  except  such  as  had  your  name  at 
length,  or  your  initials  in  fulL 

I  am,  dear  Baydon,  yours  faithfully, 

Jaueh  £j.M£S.* 

*  ThiB  and  the  eaooeediofi:  letter  esonc^ate  Hajdoo  from  the  oliarge  that  in 
the  '  Art  Annab '  and  *  Examiner '  newsnipen  be  wtm  in  ihv  liaUt  of  chii<:ijiiug 
the  works  of  liTing  artiaU.    tie  ne^er  did  so     Bat  the  suspi<^u  arose  (xoiu  tiiu 

!      similarity  of  the  initials  between  fiobert  Hunt  and  his  owu.—Kv. 

f 
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From  John  Hunt. 


i,  MsiJb  HU  Weel,  I7tb  NoTemUc  US 
raa  I  ever,  the  author  of  aar  oil 


Dear  Haydon, 

You  aak  "  Am  I, 
ciems  on  modern  works  of  art,  signed  1{.  H.  in  the  '  flxaminer' 
and,  "  Did  I  ever  in  my  life  criticise  a  modem  piduiv, 
influence  you  or  your  brother,  Mr.  Eobert  Hunt,  diwcUj 
indirectly  to  give  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinions  of  i 
modem  picture  or  any  modem  artist  ?  " 

In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  you  certainly  never  wiole  M 
articles  in  the  '  Examiner '  under  the  signature  of  B,  H.  (*to 
were  written  by  my  brother  Robert),  that  you  never 
any  modem  picture  or  artist  in  that  paper,  and  that  you 
to  my  knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly,  induced  any  writer 
the  '  Examiner '  to  give  favourable  or  unfavourable  opsiM 
respecting  works  of  art  or  their  authors. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

John  Bust. 

From  Amelia  Opie. 
Deab  Friend,  Coiegai^  s/e/iKi. 

I  am  not  able  to  call  on  thee  to-day,  but  if  thoa 
breakfast  with  me  next  2nd  day  (Monday)  at  nine  o'cltxA 
will  accompiuiy  thee  back  to  Bethell  Street. 

If  thou  canst  not  come  on  Monday  perhaps  Tuesday 
suit  thee,  and  I  will  see  thee  and  the  pictures  on  Bfondnr. 
oHenda^, 

Thine  respectfully, 

Amelia  Ont 


My  dear  Hatdon, 


From  Mr.  Tathau. 

AtpbB  BovJ.  2Tth 


So  far  as  the  carea  and  anxieties  of  a  lai^  di 
circle  have  given  me  time,  I  liave  rellccted  since  my  Ust 
interesting  interview  with  you  upon  the  discussion  (sci  anU 
my  heart)  you  entered  upon,  to  enlighten,  counsel,  and  1« 
the  steps  of  a  boy  who  will,  I  am  sure,  ever  feel   it  his  hoM 
and  credit  to  be  esteemed  by  you,  worthy  of  your  regatd 
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Far  be  fonn  me  adiiliitia&  and  flflcttonr^  xet  if  too  keep 
aDMmoianda  of  saA  ueaaaax^  m^  those  you  so  ^loqueortlT  made 
that  period  of  trme,  I  am  venr  cuufidextt  you  will  p'eatly 
^jOOOitribate  bj  tbeir  exjioBitiuii  ti>  the  bcaiefit  of  art  and  the 
••^Kmnd  establifhrnemt  of  tbe  pcmoijilei^  upuD  wlddb  aluue  yoa 
;^4MHild  hare  inoduEoad  ipcn^  thict  aze  as  hunour  to  the  a^ 
^  May  yon,  my  dear  friend,  lan^  find  the  *"  i&ene  aaaia  et  in 
^.ooipore  sanOy"  and  at  leokgth  jeap  the  fruit  of  yoor  laiKHzrs,  the 
esteem  of  all  true  lo^ren  of  X6al  art,  and  liie  adodtaftioin  of 
i^ycrath  taoght  by  yon  in  a  achoul  vrhsre  prinoiplec  and  ptactioe 
1  aeoord,  and  leare  at  last  to  poBieritj  a  name  and  a  iuaue  ihU 

^iime  can  nerer  «:aBeL 

Ever  youTB  moat  aineerely, 

19  C.  H.  Tataajnl 

From  Sii  Jqqew  HosBtnNac 

Sib,  i^^tb  Max,  i^$. 

Ton  have  acked  me  ^hetiher  I  can  be  of  aerviee  to  yoii, 
I  am  sorry  to  aay  I  cannot  I  hare  nartiker  mosM^y,  fMjr  tat^t^e, 
nor  yanity  eoou^  to  be  a  ooUector  of  pieture^  or  a  patroii  of 
"  painters.  But  there  are  many  individuaJ«  aho  have  aJl  th^^tsa 
requisites,  besdes  being  rery  vvrthy  and  benevolent  putmm. 
To  sneh  men  I  sfaould  reeommend  you  to  apply.  I  do  iuA, 
recollect  having  made  nae  of  any  expression  in  the  converm^ 
tion  which  I  had  vitli  yon  vhidb  eould  lead  you  to  believa 
that  I  had  the  ponder  of  being  of  use  to  you.* 

I  hare  the  honour  to  remain^  Hir, 

Your  obedient  «<?rvant, 

To  (he  ExuTOS  <jf(he  '  Tim^^/ 

SlB,  N<>v€«Qbor,  1S25. 

Your  ccmduct  in  Winging  Mrs*  Bela^ni's  uiisCortunes 
before  the  public,  is  an  honour  to  your  heart  and  to  your 
understanding. 

^  Thu  letter  b  sa  tnstaiioe  cf  Lov  often,  like  till  redutet,  U*ydoo  nuui^  t<io 
nmch  of  the  eommon  fiunitesieB  of  SocietT.  a&d  uiintodk  ior  reiki  mterevt  tbi» 
polite  flatteries  of  TLdton  to  hit  studio.  Heitoe  m JMUiMJeriitftadiJAS,  los«  of  ac- 
qaaintanee,  and  pcffaafM  rettl  iojarjr  of  fiioipeet*  and  poiitkMB. — UiD. 
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France,  in  ber  estimation  of  men  of  Bcience.  an<i  her 
provide  for  their  connections,  is  at  least  a  centurr  io  adi 
of  England. 

The  English   take  care  of  their  navy  and  a 
if  they   did   not  nobody  would   fight  in    either  de] 
They   take    care    alao  of  the   widows   of   their   offic 
a   man   may   sacrifice    his    fortune   an>)    his    life   to 
art,  and  antiquities,  may  be  the  means,  the   principal 
of  enriching   Englnnd  by   his   dis<'overies,    and    his 
only  resouree  after  his  death  shall  be  the  pity  of  her 
men !     Surely,  the  widow  of  a  man  of  science,  of  a 
of  a  painter,  ought  to  be  as  much  an  object   of  poUk  ■ 
pathy  and  protection  as  the  widow  of  a  purser  of  a 
four-gun  ship!     Surely,   the  widow  of  Bi-lzoni,  who  i 
much  by  his  energy  for  England's  public   coUectioos, 
to  be  provided  with  a  decent  competeDO«  and  placed 
want. 

If  the  widow  of  such  a  man  be  unfit  for  the  prorisi<w  rftlK 
Government,  the  public  will  not,  cannot  be  dead  to  aojun  * 
right. 

Let  those  only  who  hare  read  Belzoni's  work,  have  bcM 
interested  by  his  perseverance  and  delighted  by  his  succev,  fci 
them  only  subscribe  and  an  independence  will  be  second  f* 
Belzoni's  widow. 

And  she  amply  deserves  it.  She  has  incurred  no  debts  6s 
herself;  she  has  lived,  aa  she  travelled,  with  the  miaW 
necessities  about  them,  and  she  has  often  been  witboat  er-t 
them,  and  her  troubles  have  been  brought  upon  her  by  i;. 
debts  of  a  former  tenant,  of  which  she  bud  no  preri^icj 
knowledge. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Friend  op  Belzosl 


From  George  Boubow. 

Dear  Sir,  26.  Bryunstone  SttBut,  I'artuwti  Sqi 

I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  alli 
to  sit  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.     I  am  going  to  the  South 
France  in  little  better  than  a  fortnight,  and  I  would 
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a  thouBand  pounds  than  not  have  the  honour  of  appearing  in 

the  picture. 

Tours  sincerely, 

George  Bobrow.* 


Fr(m  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Borne,  4th  January,  1826. 

I  can  assure  you,  dear  Haydon,  there  is  not  a  friend  I 
liaTe  whose  letter  could  have  gratified  me  more  than  yours 
did,  when  it  reached  me  from  Milan  on  my  arrival  in  this 
enduring  city — the  repository  of  the  great  master-works  of 
that  art  to  which  we  are  devoted.  Tiie  objects  you  refer  to  I 
had  already  seen.  The  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that  once  perfect 
work,  is  now  but  a  shadow  past  all  power  of  revival.  Its 
material  is  said  to  have  been  fresco  or  tempera,  but  oil,  I  think 
it  was,  beyond  all  doubt.  Like  other  pictures  of  that  date  in 
oil,  it  is  cracked  regularly,  the  small  spaces  flaked  off,  leaving 
the  dry  plaister  tinged  only  with  what  it  may  have  absorbed 
of  the  paint ;  the  head  of  Christ,  with  its  fine  expression,  and 
a  few  other  parts,  though  faded,  alone  retaining  their  surface. 
Leonardo  had  an  eye  for  softness  and  depth,  incompatible 
with  fresco,  and  if  our  copy  in  the  Royal  Academy  ever  was 
like  the  original,  and  copies  are  seldom  so  rich  as  that  they 
copy  from,  it  must  have  had  the  rich  juiciness  that  art  alone 
can  give.  The  cartoon  of  the  *  School  of  Athens '  I  saw,  but  was 
more  interested  with  those  Ottley  has. 

From  Milan  we  proceeded  to  Genoa,  thence  by  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Pisa.  Cimabue  and  Giotto  appear 
to  me  scarcely  better  than  the  Chinese  or  Hindoos,  in 
much  like  them,  in  many  parts  inferior,  and  in  air  and  expres- 
sion alone — religion  being  the  theme — far  above  them.  The 
•  Madonna '  of  the  former,  once  the  wonder  of  Florence,  would 
not  now  surprise  us  upon  a  box,  but  it  was  then  new  and  alone, 
and  addressing  itself  to  the  devotional  thoughts  of  man  gave, 
by  being  the  wonder  of  the  time,  the  greatest  stimulus  that 
could  be  given  to  himself  and  to  his  followers.  Thus,  as  the 
art  grew  and  improved  under  their  hands,  that  mind  and 

*  This  is  interesting  as  coming  from  George  Borrow,  seeing  what  (illnatured) 
fun  he  tries  to  make  out  of  the  '  Historical  Painter '  in  ^  Lavengro.'  Possibly  his 
portrait  was  not  considered  successful. — £d. 
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thouglit,  and  wliatever  is  directed  to  the  common  appwhnt- 
sioDs  of  unlearnpd  man  is  never  wanting.  Far  otherwise  hw  it 
been  sine*  art  attained  its  growth.  Too  proud  ti.>  submil  t* 
ordinary  judgment,  it  strove  to  please  the  learned,  the  «iii- 
noisaeur,  and,  what  is  as  bad,  the  artist.  Forealiortfrnuu:, 
contrast,  intricate  light  and  shadow,  and  dexterity  of  hand.  W 
engrossed  everything,  and  they  seem  to  have  refined  till  tier 
painted  themselves  out  of  society  altogether.  In  the  »rlj 
people,  down  to  Fra  Eartolomeo  and  Pietro  Penigino,  espiwnat 
of  the  story  is  uppermost,  and  with  the  mighty  meo  tint 
followed,  this  seems  to  have  given  them  all  their  protoiniaitt  , 
in  art. 

Id  coming  by  Pisa,  one  reason  was  to  se^  your  good  amt, 
Mrs.  Partridge,  at  Leghorn.  I  determined  to  see  her,  uA 
having  found  our  early  crony,  David  and  I  sallied  forth  witk 
my  cousin  Lister,  on  a  fine  afternoon  to  the  Ardenza,  and  txm 
reached  the  villa,  and  a  beautiful  villa  it  is.  David's  sister  «•■ 
saw  first,  and  she  reminded  me  of  your  sister  Harriet ;  she  tad 
her  brother  both  seemed  to  regard  me  as  an  old  friend; 
showed  me  all  over  the  house,  with  the  pictures,  the  fossils,  aul 
other  curiosities  there  collected.  Your  aunt,  who  had  been  iB 
Leghorn,  then  arrived.  Phe  was  moat  kind,  inquired  purticoUTly 
about  you,  said  she  had  long  expected  to  see  you,  and  that  Ae 
yet  hoped  you  would  come  to  Italy.  She  talked  with  intetwt 
about  her  family.  She  told  me  much  about  the  last  vi«l 
she  had  from  her  sister,  the  Countess  Mordwinoff,  fmni  Hossi^ 
She  had  remembered  her  only  in  her  youth  and  l)eaaty,  anil 
was  shocked  to  find  that  supplanted  by  age  and  drtiav, 
although  she  herself  must  be  nearly  seventy.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  the  Countess  smiled,  and  in  some  of  her  English  words  that 
she  could  trace  the  resemblance,  and  in  one  of  her  daugbten 
only  could  she  discover  the  sister  of  her  own  youth.  W« 
spent  a  very  merry  afternoon,  and  were  delighted  with  our 
visit,  and,  on  our  return  to  Leghorn,  started  next  day  (or 
Florence ;  but  Rome  being  the  object  of  all  our  thoughts,  1 
must  there  conduct  you.  We  passed  by  the  desolate  road  v( 
Sienna.  The  Pintiiricchios,  I  saw,  bearing  the  hand  of 
Eaphacl  distinctly;  these,  whether  helped  or  not,  are  in  the 
freshest  state  of  any  fresco  I  have  seen,  give  a  clear  idea  (if 
fresco  when  new,  and  with  the  arabesques  that  summnd  them 
make  this  sacristy  the  most  beautifully  ornamented  one  I  baTS 
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rer  witneased.  By  Radicofani  and  Viterbo,  through  a 
ountry  dreary,  wintry,  and  declining,  we  readied  at  last  the 
mperial  City  in  the  expanded  Campagna,  like  the  great 
'admor  in  the  desert ;  and  here,  after  putting  up  and  feeling 
isappointed  with  houses,  streets,  Tiber  and  everything,  we 
lastened  t«  St.  Peter's,  whose  rich  and  expaneive  interior 
realized  every  expectation.  Then  I  could  not  help  feeling 
gratefully  thankful  after  all  the  latigues  and  troubles  I  bad 
gone  tlirongh,  that  I  was  now  in  Rome,  and  that  one  of  the 
*day-dreams  of  my  youth  had  been  accomplished. 

Philips  and  Hilton  tad  arrived  by  Perugia  the  day  before 
me ;  slight  things  upon  such  things  make  deep  impressions, 
jThey  t«ld  me  (hey  had  leen  in  the  Sis(ine  C'hipd  '.  They  avoided 
all  remark  till  we  should  see  it  together.  They  accordingly, 
with  Kichard  Cook  and  myself,  went  next  day  in  a  body.  \i  e 
Ttassed  upstairs  and  through  the  Loggia  of  Raphael,  then 
Enough  to  the  lirst  Stanza — impression  unfavourable.  'Battle 
of  Constantine '  looked  grey  and  chalky.  Proceeded  to  second : 
'  Attila '  looked  warm,  light,  and  elegant,  but  the  '  Bolseno,' 
when  we  hid  the  window,  looked  with  amazing  truth  and  rich- 
By  this  time  the  dimness  of  fresco  had  worn  off,  and  this 
last,  with  the  '  Heliodorua,'  began  to  glow  ujion  us  with  all  the 
tone  and  richness  of  oil.  Fresco,  however,  being  limited  in  its 
power  of  depth,  the  '  St.  Peter  in  Prison,'  fine  as  it  is  arranged, 
B  black  and  colourless,  and  in  material  for  want  of  what  oil 
e  can  give,  a  failure. 
But  of  all,  the'Schoolof  Athens 'is  the  most  elegant.  Though 
mfTeriDg  ranch  from  change,  parts  of  it  are  most  highly  finished ; 
and  the  French,  who  object  to  the  later  pictures,  think  this  in 
the  purest  taste  of  any.  Raphael  himself,  however,  from  the 
*  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,'  and  this  to  the  '  Incendio  del  Borgo,' 
the  last  in  the  order  of  painting  them,  has  gradually  enlarged 
liis  figures  and  his  style  of  drawing  from  a  dry  and  hard,  to  a 
full  and  rounder  manner  of  painting.  They  looked  less  in  size 
than  I  expected,  and  also  worse  in  condition.  From  thence  by 
many  intricate  stairs  we  proceeded  to  the  Capella  Sistina,  and 
on  entering  1  looked  to  the  end,  but  not  seeing  the  '  Last 
Judgment,'  guessed  that  I  was  immediately  nnder  it,  and  in 
turning,  knew  that  I  should  see  upon  the  wall  and  ceiling  whut 
Raphael  and  Reynolds  had  both  imitated  and  admired.  The 
effect  produced  by  shapes  was  rich  beyond  anything,  but  the 
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hue  vas  grey  and  slaty;  and  this  wearing  off.  as  it  olmtysdoa 
in  frescu,  1  waa  gratified  to  find  that  even  in  culoar  a  rich  ftod 
harnioiiious  arrange m en t  of  tints  was  obeerveU  on  the  whO'C 
No  uncouth  vulgarity,  no  violent  coiitraate,  no  nnbrokco  UtM, 
l>ut  reflneinenbi  8ueh  as  70a  see  in  Correggio  and  Titian,  aaJ 
such  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  that  the  [iUe^ibU\  of  the  finl 
class,  is  yet  Eubordinate  to  the  living  piiuciple  of  mind  ami  i»* 
telligence  that  beams  pre-eminent  through  the  whole.  Wfcil 
we  least  expected  was,  to  eee  in  them  much  of  the  feeling,  and 
even  colour  of  Sir  Joshua,  impressing  us  with  the  nndoobbd 
sincerity  of  ihat  great  man's  {ppinwn).  Of  your  qoestua  <rf 
whether  different  draperies  are  expressed,  we  bare  duly  ««- 
sidered.  There  are  different- si  zed  folds,  and  as  much  differencr 
of  stuffs  as  the  subjects  admit  of,  and  much  more  detail  Hun 
the  strict  modem  costumists  allow.  One  of  the  SibtU  b** 
stays  laced,  and  a  gown  with  hemmings.  Other  dreeees  h«if 
binges,  and  Goliath's  shoulder  is  trimmed  with  binding  titr 
the  work  of  the  fciilor,  I  think  Sir  Joshua  carried  his  imii»- 
tion  farther  than  the  works,  either  of  Raphael  or  M.  Angel" 
will  bear  liim  out;  but  the  French,  far  stricter,  condemn  both 
as  W(  11  as  the  learnt'd  Poussin.  as  ignorant  pretenders  in  staiii- 
tics,  as  well  as  in  form  and  taste.  But  this  would  be  an  ending 
subject  to  discuss. 

I'resco  has  excited  my  attention  much,  it  decays  soor,' 
than  oil,  and  is  incapable  of  being  repaired  and  refnA'- 
like  oil.  To  the  common  eye,  too,  when  old,  it  is  not  so  iii- 
viting.  The  points  are  admired  by  those  who  cauaot  coropn- 
hend  the  frescoes  of  Itaphael ;  but,  after  all,  fresco,  when  m* 
as  I  have  seen  them,  is  gay,  and  IiiidIdous,  and  ornament  x. 
and  from  the  space  it  allows,  capable  of  combinations  that  >ii 
can  never  pretend  to.  Query,  might  it  not  be  revived  in  En::- 
land?  Blight  not  the  halls  at  Windsor,  and  the  Honw  . 
Lords,  be  so  painted,  as  Hampton  Court  and  the  Maseuir 
though  in  oil,  were  heretofore?  I  wonder  no  Engliith  art.- 
here  has  ever  thought  of  learning  fresco,  I  applaud  iK 
(iermons  for  the  attempt,  Gothic  as  it  is,  and  1  think  I  kuuwtl 
chief  of  the  sect  worthy  to  be  so  employed  in  hie  own  countn 
and  gone  to  gain  honour. 

Kow,  dt-ar  Haydon,  Itt  me  conclude  with  what  I  feel  yon  ar 
most  anxious  I  should  say  something  about,  viz.,  the  expedieii' 
of  your  oton  visit  to  Rome  I    This  question  most  bo  Qppenu<'-* 
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and  of  deep  interest  to  you.  Prudence  in  the  first  place  is  to 
be  considered.  Your  family,  as  well  as  yourself,  is  to  be 
looked  to,  and  let  me  be  the  last  to  advise  you  against  pru- 
dence ;  but  if  the  ways  and  means  and  the  time  is  to  be  found, 
Bome  and  Italy  is  of  all  places  that  you  should  see.  No  style 
of  art  can  be  so  high  or  so  low  that  has  mind  or  sentiment  for 
its  object,  as  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  that  school,  where  mind  has  been  most  pre-eminent. 
Two  ways  are  open,  to  come  with  your  family  for  years,  or  to 
take  a  run  as  Hilton  has  done.  I  shall  not  say  which  is  most 
suitable,  but  either  is  better  than  not  coming  at  all,  or  delaying 
it  till  too  late.  Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Haydon,  to 
whom  with  yourself  I  put  this  for  your  mature  consideration. 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

David  Wilkie. 


Fr(ym  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Solicitor. 

Dear  Sir,  2,  lAwrenoe  Poontenej  HiU,  Ist  January,  1826. 

You  overrate  the  trifling  share  of  civility  which  you 
have  experienced  here,  and  be  assured  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  find  that  it  afforded  you  any  accommodation. 
Had  you  only  that  portion  of  what  the  world  calls  wealth,  to 
which  your  genius  and  talents  so  richly  entitle  you,  you  would 
have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  favours ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  those  upon  whom  Nature  has  been  lavish  with 
her  best  gifts  and  treasures,  not  to  be  overloaded  with  treasures 
of  another  sort ;  and  no  wonder  it  should  be  so,  since  they  are 
of  a  different  order  of  men,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
any  part  of  the  common  race.  They  are,  as  it  were,  ordained 
to  diffuse  delight  and  instruction  to  all  about  them,  while  they 
are  perfectly  indifferent  about  themselves,  and  seek  only  im- 
mortality in  their  works.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  that  it 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  us  to  be  kind  to  one  of  those 
extraordinary  mortals. 

Believe  me,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  Fitzoerald.* 

*  In  his  Journal  for  tliis  day,  Haydon  heads  this  letter,  '*  A  lawyer's  letter 
worth  preMerving.  *  He  met  with  few  unch  lawyers  in  his  career,  but  they  exist, 
iieTerthelei<8,  as  thin  letter  proves.     Lawyers  aie  pofwihiy  not  pa  bad  nf  t^ev  are 
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Samuel  Hakt  io  his  good  friend  B,  E.  Haydon. 
Mr  DEAR  SiR,  LoQJon.  IStli  April,  ISM. 

It  has  been  a  inatt€r  of  siirprise,  ami  to  some  of  cxal- 
tation,  that  Moaea,  throughout  the  whole  Code  of  his  Laws. 
has  never  in  one  bstance  noticed  the  rewards  an<l  punish- 
mentB  that  are  to  follow  hereafter ;  neither,  say  they,  haa  lir  I 
at  all  hinted  at  them,  nor  given  any  passage  in  the  ('H 
Testament  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  of  a  fatuT 
state.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  can  contradict  it,  and  will  pno-' 
incontrovertibly  that  one  of  the  first  grand  ordinances  in  tiiai 
sacred  book  relates  to  a  future  existence,  and  that  the  wml  ■ ' 
man  is  to  be  hereafter  made  accountable  for  its  actions  in  tlu- 
world.     Let  us  refer  to  Gen.  ix.  5.     Thus — 

"  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  reqaire,  at  tii>- 
hand  of  every  head  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  h^d  of  moo  : 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  d 
man." 

In  reading  this  verse  in  the  Bible,  it  will  appear  most 
clearly  that  the  Almighty  intended  to  guard  mankind  agnia^t 
the  horrid  crime  of  self-dest ruction  in  the  first  instance ;  but, 
then,  it  will  very  naturally  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  th>t 
part  of  the  verse,  "  at  Ihe  hand  of  every  least  will  i  recjuire  it  T 
Surely  they  cjinnot  be  cautioned  against  destroying  each  oib'^; 
There  must  then  be  something  wrong  here,  and  so  there  i- 
The  mistranslation  of  a  word  causes  it  to  read,  what  I  h*! 
almost  been  prompted  to  say,  nonsense.  The  original  Hebrpn 
has  the  word  "^J^  (chaya).  Now  it  is  obvious  to  every  schoUi 
who  is  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  language,  that  this  wurd  i« 
taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  it  either  signifies  a  becat,  or  it  na  b* 
construed  "the  soul  of  man  ;"  with  this  difference,  that  wbon  it 
is  to  be  understiiod  as  meaning  the  former,  we  shall  invariablf 
find  it  accompanied  by  a  description  of  what  nature  the  beait 
is,  as  "  the  beasts  of  the  earth,"  "  beasts  of  the  field,"  '■  bes.«ts  ct 
the  wood  or  wilderness,"  an  "  evil  "  or  "  wicked  beast."  But 
whenever  it  is  intended  to  be  understood  as  "  the  sonl  of  inui,' 
it  is  unattended  by  any  other  substantive  or  an  adjective,  bot 
simply  the  word  "  chaya," 

painlal.  I  rememljer  a  famous  old  lawyer  in  the  Midlaml  Cbnntie^  an  ht^ 
upbmidwl  bj  an  aJinrj  rector  for  dflriiij;  to  put  him  intn  the  Coaiilr  Cn«i. 
"Lnwyera  arp  iiU  rojuee,  Sir."     "May  be;  mny  be;  but  there   bs   nti4d]iBf 
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Now  in  this  verse  the  word  appears  unattended  by  any  do- 
spriptive  auxiliary,  consequently  it  cannot  read  "  head^'  but 
must  unquestionably  mean  the  "  soul/*  and  the  verso  should 
read  thus — 

"  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require :  at  the 
hand  of  every  soul  will  I  require  it ;  and  at  the  hand  of  man, 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 
man." 

Can  anything  in  the  world  be  more  plain  than  this  reading 
of  the  text,  by  which  it  appears  most  distinctly  that  the  divine 
legislator,  Moses,  predicted  very  early  in  the  relation  of  bin 
code  of  laws,  the  reward  and  punishment  that  was  to  follow 
hereafter  ? 

Isaiah  viL  verse  14.  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  aommvo.f  and 
bear  a  son,"  &c. 

To  every  correct  reader  of  the  Hebrew  language  it  mimt 
appear  most  clearly,  that  in  this  verne  the  trauMlution  of  a 
particular  word  has  been  purposely  cr>rmpte'l  to  nunmsr  mftun 
particular  end.  In  the  original  Hebrew  it  rfiUfU  iUm:  n>H 
rnn  no?pn  "Behold  a  young  woman  haK  ('jmcjnvftil**  **  Nfjlmo  " 
signifies  a  ''young  woman ^  (a  noun  Kul^ftantive,  fr;riiinifiif 
gender).  The  masculine  is  C^  ^ngelfrm;,  a  **  youth/'  *V\ut 
same  word  is  made  jim:  of  by  Hdiul  w\um  \%h  mw  Oavid  ti\f- 
proach  with  the  he^  of  Goliath^  aii/I  rntm  ihtu$  in  tb/;  i^ibbr ; 
D?7  '^i  '^.  »|  **  whos^  Hfm  is  this  y^yutb  ? **  Sow,  i4$  tUttutU^  a 
female  who  had  nr/t  jfH  kwfwn  mta$^  nM$*\  yif\u9  ^m  a  yUi/^Uu 
would  have  been  d^«igikkU4  hj  Xhh  w//r4  ^^^^^  0/ltiula,  a  \fim^ 
virgin),  a  nr/on  s«il>*ttt&UT^,  Uimtutwt  ((^fwUif.  Mark  m^i, 
there  is  no  nuuwnlhie  ^^«id^rr  Up  tbiA  ftfmu  it$$imUi9$iht%  'fU*s 
reason  is  very  obriM»  aaA  P^inimk  wp  ff$nh^  *r%y\Mtmii4m, 

**  Shall  fsfmnmi^^r  »  ^^  ^»  i*  ^^^  ^m^imS  \Mm^.%,  Tli^ 
word  in  the  origi&al  m  ^*^  i\$k$9JUf^ «  tv^rt/  \u  %Sm  i\iW\  \mifmiH 
singular,  ieminrn^  Z^^^tAht^  ^4  ii^f  KfH  ^c^^0Jf$f(f$ii^^*  i^^mrut 
tense,  and  sigxkih'i^  *fc(>r  *  ka^  Um^/*  *0  **  fUdh  i^mf } ''  ^tt^m^, 
if  it  were  inUitAfA  v>  ln^  t^TfmdrmA  ^  •^  «^(  //r  #ii((  t'JtfU*<*tU^I* 
it  would  have  b»i!Ai  wmf^is^  ^'  (uAm$f^  iA,^  ^  inimn  Ut^^m 
third  peTscA  SD^rsW^  it^mtiakk  j^j^nM^UfV  f^M  ^^m\H^[ji^mf  ^t  ^ 
translation  r/  tih^  T<(«ii^  u^  f^mciiil4*m  i4^mi^i  m,  ^  tU(t^44  f^ 

young  wijflDaft  fca»  ^tftuwih^^  ^^^'m  futm^v*^  ^  *  ^m!*  im4 

*  tint  Mf4Hfii4ik  tmt  •v^A'  MiH»m^i«Mtui»^— Mm- 
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the  miracle  relates  to  her  actually  having  conceived  a  sm 
not  a  daughter,  ie  a  prophecy  relating  uDdoiibtedly  to  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  (as  appears  "by  the  cobI 
with  Rezina,  and  Pekah  the  bod  of  Eemaliah,  and  to  no  ( 
circumstance.  That  poetic  and  most  elegant  writer,  b 
would  have  been  more  explicit  in  his  prophecy  had  he  intfl 
it  to  relate  to  any  event  at  a  greater  distance  of  time. 

Youra  truly. 


Frtym,  Samuel  Hart, 
My  dear  Sir,  leui  Angu»i, 

I   thought  I  was  not  mistaken  this  monting  w 
positively  told  you  that  there  was  a  prophecy  against  ~ 
therefore  be  so  good  as  refer  to  the  17th  chapter  of  Isaiali, 
you  will  immediately  see  my  opinion  confirmed.     EscosS 
putting  you  to  the  expense  of  postage,  but  I  know  you 
nothing  of  it  when  it  tends  to  literary  research. 

Truly  yoBTB, 
S. 


From  Samuel  Haet. 

I  quoted  the  Hebrew  to  you  this  morning,  as  it 
to  have  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and  tind  it  on  nitt 
ence  correct. 

"  Maso  Dameshecl;"  id  eat — the  burden  of  Damascna. 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Dear  Sir,  E^inbiirgi..  ssrf  Pcbnuur,  usa 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  have  litUe  to"? 
in  answer  but  what  is  reasonably  indifTerent  to  myself  and  i>fl 
be  agreeable  to  you.  I  have  lost  a  large  fortune,  but  I  lai* 
ample  competence  remaining  behind,  and  so  I  am  jui^t  lik? 
oak  that  loses  it^  leaves  and  keeps  its  branches.  Tf  I  had  cTtr 
been  a  great  admirer  of  money,  I  might  have  been  at  tb 
moment  very  rich,  for  I  should  have  had  all  I  have  lost,  f- 
much  more.     Eut  I  knew  no  mode  of  clipping  the  vrinp  '• 
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fortune^  so  I  might  also  have  lost  what  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon^  and  I  should  then  have  been  like  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
whole  clothes,  whereas  at  present  I  only  feel  like  one  who  has 
.forgot  his  greatcoat.  I  am  secure  at  (all  events  ?)  of  the  perils 
which  make  bad  fortune  really  painful,  for  my  family  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  so  is  my  own  and  my  wife's  comforts  for  the 
time  we  may  live.  Others  will  regret  my  losses  more  than 
I  do. 

It  would  be  gross  affectation  to  say  I  am  glad  of  such  a  loss, 
but  many  things  make  it  more  indifferent  to  me  than  I  believe 
it  would  be  to  most  people.  I  will  feel  delighted  by  receiving 
your  mark  of  kindness.  I  can  only  hope  it  has  not  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  ever, 

Walter  Scott. 

P.S. — I  hope  things  go  on  well  with  you,  as  your  genius 
deserves.  There  is  one  comfort  in  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the 
actual  profit  may  be  lost,  but  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  them 
defies  fortune. 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  28th  Jane,  1826. 

I  should  long  since  have  thanked  you  for  your  valuable 
and  most  acceptable  picture,  which  was  at  once  a  kind  and 
flattering  token  of  your  recollection,  and  which  is  most  inter- 
esting to  me  on  that  account,  as  weU  as  a  token  of  your 
regard.  But  misfortune  seldom  comes  unattended,  and  latterly 
it  assumed  its  most  cruel  shape,  by  depriving  me  of  my  com- 
panion through  nearly  thirty  years  weal  and  woe,  making  a 
blank  which  time  cannot  fiU  up,  though  doubtless  it  will  blunt 
the  acute  sense  of  sorrow  with  which  it  is  now  attended. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  allude  in  a  former  letter  to  my 
pecuniary  losses,  which,  though  heavy  in  amount,  will  be 
attended,  if  God  grant  me  health,  with  no  ultimate  incon- 
venience worthy  a  man  thinking  about.  Indeed,  at  the  very 
worst,  I  have  a  very  ample  life  income  of  my  own,  and  my 
fjEumily  are  provided  for,  as  they  succeed  to  a  considerable 
fortune  independent  of  me. 

Walter  Scott. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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exception  —  not    even   Michel  Angelo,  Bernini,  or  Canova. 
—There  is  such  distinct  proof  of  his  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of 
luB  knowledge,  to  combine  the  style  of  the  antique  with  the 
'beauties  and  truth  of  individual  nature. 

Faithfully  yours, 

r  B.  R.  BLa^ydon. 


-  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

^  let  August,  1827. 

^  I  am  extremely  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  again  restored 

^to  your  professional  pursuits  and  your  family,  and  (if)  I  have 

been  in  the  slightest  degree  instrumental  in  this  desirable 
^  event,  it  will  afford  me   great    satisfaction If   your 

trustees  should  devise  no  more  advantageous  mode  of  disposing 

of  this  picture  (Eucles)  when  finished,  you  may  consider  it  a 
*  commission  given  by  me  for  its  completion,  as  I  feel  confident 
^  that  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  work,  and  that  the  best  energies 

of  your  mind  will  be  called  forth  to  render  it  so. 

The  extraordinary  scene*  you  describe  to  me  must  have 

been  a  fine  subject  for  a  Hogarthian  pencil.  Tou  may  rely  on 
^  my  not  mentioning  your  intention  to  paint  it  to  any  one. 

'  Yours  ever, 

Bedford. 


►  . 


From  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Abbotsford,  Melroee,  2nd  August,  1827. 

t  Most  deeply  do  I  regret  the  circumstances  which  render 

this  trifling  remittance,  which  I  now  send,  of  the  least  conse- 

t  quence  to  you,  and  am  doubly  sorry  as  my  present  means  do 
not  permit,  as  I  would  have  desired,  to  enlarge  it.    But  in  a 

'  few  weeks  I  will  be  in  cash  again,  and  shall  have  a  little  at 
your  command,  and  should  the  present  unpleasant  circumstance 
continue,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  something  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  indeed  very  hard  that  with  talents  which  should  enrich 
you,  you  should  be  subject  to  so  much  distress.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, to  hear  that  you  are  liberated  soon  from  your  present 

m 

*  The  '  Mock  Election/  subaequently  purchased  by  the  King,  George  lY.,  and 
now  in  the  Royal  Colleotion. — 'Ed. 
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From  Serjeant  Talfourd. 

My  dear  Sib,  Gloucester,  5th  September,  1827 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  letter  which  was  duly 
forwarded  to  me,  and  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  The 
sabscription  list,  which  I  saw  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  fell 
80  far  short  of  my  hopes  that  I  feared  you  would  be  dis- 
heartened,* and  I  am  most  happy  to  find  that  I  was  mistaken. 
As  to  any  feeling  of  "  painful  obligation  "  towards  individuals  or 
the  public,  if  a  himdred  times  as  much  were  done,  it  would  be 
entirely  misplaced.  Tour  cause'  is  a  general  and  an  immortal 
eause,  and  those  who  sustain  it  only  do  honour  to  themselyes, 
and  their  duty  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  It  seems 
to  me  surprising  that  men  who  have  themselves  sufficient  for 
the  wants  and  desires  of  those  who  depend  on  them,  and  who 
have  no  chance  of  being  remembered  when  they  are  gone, 
should  not  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ennobling 
themselves  by  the  delightful  consciousness  that  by  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  a  great  artist  to  serenity  and  comfort,  and 
setting  at  liberty  faculties  which  must  be  lost  under  the 
pressure  of  external  needs,  they  obtain  some  portion  in  works 
i^hich  will  shed  their  sweetness  on  distant  ages.  Some  such 
thought  I  yet  hope  may  animate  minds  whose  selfishness  is  not 
of  the  grossest  order  to  raise  the  small  sum  which  is  essential 
to  your  entire  freedom  from  care,  and  when  this  is  done  how 
largely  will  every  subscriber  remain  your  debtor ! 

I  have  before  my  return  to  attend  to  a  writ  of  inquiry  in 
Berkshire,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  be  in  town  till  towards  the 
end  of  next  week.  When  I  arrive  I  will  call  on  you,  and  as 
soon  as  your  leisure  serves,  will  sit  to  you  for  my  portrait. 
A  profitable  Circuit  has  put  it  quite  within  my  convenience 
to  give  you  at  once  the  whole  price,  which  I  mention  without 
reserve,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  to  know  that  you  may 
rely  on  having  that  sum  at  the  end  of  next  week.  In  spite  of 
your  endeavours  I  must  insist  on  keeping  my  subscription 
entirely  distinct  from  this  mere  matter  of  business,  for  I  would 

*  A  snbflcription  of  five  hundred  guiDeas  was  opened  by  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  Mr.  Lockliart,  and  Mr.  Bum,  for  the  purchase  of  the  picture  of '  Eucles/ 
which  was  ultiinattly  raffltd  for  and  Wf>n  by  Newman  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dulwich. 
It  is  now  in  the  po68<.SHion  of  Mrs.  Newman  Soiith,  of  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
Hyde  Park.—ED. 
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all  answerable  to  your  description  I  shall  willingly  give  an 
acoount  of  it  in  the  '  Review.'  If  you  have  any  reason  indeed 
to  know  that  Mr.  Macaulay  actually  thinks  so  well  of  it  as  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  it  a  character,  I 
shall  scarcely  require  any  other  proof  of  its  being  entitled  to 
the  distinction  you  require  for  it.  As  I  have  just  finished  a 
new  number  of  the  *  Review/  and  it  cannot  possibly  appear 
before  next  January,  it  will  probably  be  right  that  1  should 
read  it  myself  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  will 

always  be  a  grateful to  be  able  to  serve  and  oblige  you, 

and  that  I  am  always, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

F.  Jeffrey. 


From  T.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sib,  4th  December,  1827. 

I  know  no  express  statements  of  the  ancients  against 
dissection,  excepting  that  it  was  a  law  of  Athens  that  the  dead 
should  be  buried,  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

-  The  proofs  in  ancient  writers  that  it  was  held  sacrilege 
to  mangle  a  dead  body  are  given,  I  know,  in  Sprengel's 
*  Geschichte  der  Chemie,'  or  *  History  of  Physic* 

I  find  a  note  in  my  own  Memoranda  referring  to  him  at 
voL  L  p.  222,  but  I  cannot,  after  much  search,  lay  my  hand 
on  Sprengel. 

That  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  attached  extreme  horror 
to  a  body  being  unburied  you  need  no  other  proof  than  Hector's 
speech  to  Achilles  before  his  death,  and  tJie  circumstance  of 
burying  a  corpse  being  the  subject  of  Sophocles's  Antigone. 
By  looking  at  the  first  note  in  Franklin's  translation  of 
Sophocles  you  will  see  that  that  horror  was  a  notorious  circum- 
stance in  their  creed.* 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

T.  Campbell. 

*  But  this  proves  nothing.  This  superstition  was  popular,  so  was  the  belief 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Homer.  But  as  the  men  of  intellect  certainly  dis- 
believed in  the  one— Socrates  was  content  to  die,  sooner  than  profess  a  bedief  in 
the  gods  of  his  oonntiy — so  the  men  of  science  were  as  likely  to  disregu^d  the 
other  when  opposed  to  the  interests  of  toienoe.— Ed. 
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Kf'Hwick,  9th  Febrnaij.  1«S. 

Sip.v  \  s^Muo  ht-'Ti*  x^v  luivo  not  locked  exceUent  scidrn. 
L*'>v.  ,'h*s':.  ftfi.^.  i'^hiisniij^s  iTAmU^ls.  iSouthoy  is  as  frolictMji^ 
•}»<  s  t').i}.i.  ^iih  ftll  his  ^^\\^^  wmsi*  and  viiried  infonnatioo, tf! 
itri»<'.-:^'.«K  ■•?,  xvr.Ti^  IswVV  honrt  amonpit  the  full  gron 
Jl.vks.'  Mv  \A  .ir.N^vaih  mxs^  Wo  have  hiwl  that  poet  flb* 
M?f.»»r/^t  MS  l-{4-  7*.  A  TAv^Mirito  author  of  minCy  but  is  latlw 
|i-.*v>  i».  -.11,,  ;,f'/,.  l^r  l-i*k<  not  ismthoy's  t'lastic  spirits  tfd 
rvf,  ••,*.-  v«  iiNiiffifci  i.'iTi.  l»v.i  is  sk>mowhat  tiK>  i!(olemii  and  iliiinti'*. 
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hand/'  for  two  years  before  I  touched  a  brush,  and  whether  I 
paint  high  or  low,  landscape  or  animals,  shall  ever  feel  the 
advantages  of  such  a  system.  No  one  can  carry  heroic  desif^^n 
into  moral  and  familiar  life,  but  he  who  has  first  acquired  the 
principles  in  a  higher  department. 

I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  wishing  my  present  picture 
the  same  success  as  the  last.  I  heard  from  Lord  Mount  (JharKm 
yesterday,  saying  that  my  little  present  to  the  King  of  nmpH 
and  sketches  had  been  graciously  received  by  his  Majesty.  1 
have  to  thank  your  Lordship  for-  the  use  of  your  name  to 
which  I  owe  this  high  honour. 

I  wish  to  add  that  in  painting  these  familiar  subjects  I 
proceed  as  in  history.  I  draw  every  figure  first  from  the 
naked,  and  make  studies  for  every  limb  before  i)ainting. 

I  once  saw  a  cartoon  by  Kaphael  in  which  three  hands  were 
drawn  on  one  arm,  as  he  had  not  decided  where  to  place  the 
hand  in  the  picture. 

Pray  believe  mo,  your  Lordship's 

Most  grateful  and  obliged  servant, 

B.  K.  1Iayi>on. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Lawbence. 

My  dear  Sib  Thomas  Lawbence,  nth  March,  182m. 

In  reading  Cennini's  work  on  the  mechanical  pr(Kx*HH<;M 
of  Art,  I  met  with  a  mode  of  making  a  vehicle  which  is  liquid 
and  exquisite.  I  have  never  spent  two  hours  in  searching  aft^fr 
vehicle  in  my  life,  but  asCennini  was  a  pupil  of  Twldoo  Oa<ldi, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Gaddi,  who  was  a  pujiil  of  Giott^i,  [ 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  something  of  his  nHUpmmnwlnr 
tion,  as  an  experiment,  knowing,  as  you  do,  the  Himplicity  of 
those  early  great  men«  He  says,  ^  While  pure  linn^^^l  oil  in 
simmering  on  the  fire,  put  into  every  [Xiund  of  liquid  oil  one 
ounce  of  liquid  varnish."  I  took  pure  drying  oil,  previously 
boiled  eight  hours  in  a  chafing-«Iij(h  (with  m/thifig  in  it),  arid 
to  every  pint  I  threw  in  an  ounce  of  fine  pick^yl  imuttick, 
boiling  the  whole  two  hours  more,  and  I  Simurti  you  it  is  a 
divine  vehicle,  just  holding  the  brush  suflScient  to  give  a  gummy 
touciL    It  cannot  crack,  from  the  tough  nature  of  pure  uil« 
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Ton  toll  MB  70a  lite  die  'Mock  Elecstiaii*;  both  the  ail 
gnM^  are  paiiBled  lip  at  oBoe  vith  thiB  **  matori^ 

Fatthfolly  yoan, 

BLRHjLTixnL 

Vram  John  Habtq^  A0  TamUar. 

I  perfBcdy  reooDeci  the  comeiaatian  «e  held  kil 
airtiiiBii  in  a  booc  firiag  the  palace  m  KflMJngtan  Gaideai^ai 
abo  your  asking  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  *^  Sir  Walter  Seott 
relating  a  sloty  to  aU  the  nioBt  eminent  chaiacten  of  the  dfj* 
mooU  be  a  nioBt  intereeting  sabject  for  a  pictoze.  I  folly  c» 
cmredy  and  thought  it  paitieolariy  adapted  to  jronr  pendL* 

Yonn  tmly, 

JoHH  Maxth. 

To  Thomas  Moobb. 

Mt  DEUl  SlBy  London,  29kd  Jnaowf,  18ML 

Unable  to  bear  the  prosy  procrastination  of  librarr  readen. 
I  Tentnrod  on  an  indulgence,  and  bought  your  book  ('  Life  uf 
Lord  Byron  *),  which  I  hare  read  and  re-read  with  delight  and 
melancholT. 

The  world  will  soon  acknowledge  it  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  biography  in  the  langnage,  and  although  Sheriilan's 
was  delightfnL  yet  in  style  of  writing  and  calmness  of  deduc- 
tion Ton  hare  beaten  it  hoUow. 

Perhaps  jron  shoold  not  have  condnded  that  marriage  for 
men  of  gieat  genios  was  likely  to  be  unhappy  because  many 
of  snch  men  who  were  married  had  been  sa  flight  not  the 
caution  haTe  be^i  applied  to  the  character  of  the  woman  to  be 
chosen? 

Surely,  when  a  man  of  great  genius  marries  a  woman  who  is 
perfectly  content  with  the  reflection  cS.  his  splendonr,  and  is 


Tldt  nrail  be  in  itiuuicje  to  the  vdl-knovn  inetare.  the  pointier 

himiielf,  when 


mNdd . 

OMMBttr  be  got  it  fton  Hftjdon,  vho  it  Texed  at  be^  anticipated.  Uajdca 
•nfoed  from  this  fivqoentlj,  and  in  nore  vmjt  tban  one.  Hailitt  naed  to'tako 
rnptiYe  aome  of  bia  moat  telling  fipieoiioni,  and  rothkaal j  print  tbcsn  a«  k» 
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willmg  to  be  informed  by  him.  alone,  v^ho  watches  tiis  TaamassE 
<yf  abstraction^  and  neyer  intnzdea.  rhoaeiL  itireiv  ;\m  -.in,  aiure). 
into  his  solitude:  but  vFfaea.siie  sees  :ie  ^nHnes  Mr  iykittuih  f.a 
longer,  suck  a  \Ti&  would  have  seneneri  ana  istMXxjAii  itoa  i.ar. 
lost  Byion,  have  saved  3iiIton.  fmnLiiil  Iiis  namuasat  TjutssBmnas, 
and  have  doubled  the  muigTriflitr  '>t  Baerm  t*t  ixtfx^ 

I  vQitoie  to  tliink  yommar  to  inpirrM  rhftriukii«oxt£fl»Aad- 
imsettled  bv  lavini^'lown.iHehariiraiisiiiift  ^larhitrrie'i  tfiu*-  ritA 
lib»ty  to  aQnde  to :  ood  :viQ  ^-vin   jscmm    iisr  -itrmo'    ifau^  i 
think  postedtv  will  not  hear  tihi   >iit   a.   ,tMTa4r  lUr^vm  )  r  «  :m- 
sideof  SiaiEsspeaie?    ByrmLHrn^'t   Jmivif  ( -),  .'4«)i      !  x-mut, 

fimmdatiamT  Heo^n.^iS'  :t  .a)ip>sas  ta  tn^i^.^  ».«f*r.ntiiiiiMt  £:i^^  Hai^ 
piinexple  of  his  laEsniiL  Scr  .^miixeect  rft«  -nmntuft  r  f  :>raiKnfa. 
soffcrrng  or  *fzperifinfe  :z^  -icmHaQi^  jur  jiinuHL  :  ^nn^y^ .  «a  f  uh- 
ezcitanioic  •]!  pfasonai  •Mvmsuo.nt    ofrttM   :3iniU^fsfct  .  <awau^;«* 

with  the  adi^itsimer  -nsatir  iiMi«si0;«-i?t:  f  -fc^^i^niwi— f.> 
iiBU!nItTr  Sishrwyirp^  -vdm*  .suoiumuMf  •«««:  .^  -  «iMM%^«r  «* 
the  ndimKe^  -if  ji»  tipii  3i«»r:  javm^^r  iM#^tt<  ^4«tf  -  •'/i. 
inveBteii  dauiiai«S8»  jatUffa^aoiHiZ    t    mm 

each  man  •fevsiiigft  iirnm^Y*'     'Idtirti}'  sa* 

I  vi^  OdS  Z  Jail  oftMM^i  .^^ivT    ^,^.i*f        »iwv|^ 

Byron ;  ba  «f>:  aiisv^  ace:  MFtaiT 
PniT  parmn.  'siur  4<t3«: .  attC 


i-;;     ^--^.^v 
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I  waf  |g:iad  u  rw>r«*'   ©i»fc;    k«»^u#  <«*-;».    ^- >--    » 
sncoesB  in  the  ynyst>  ^u^i  }  x»<   «k«iA*   «    j&p^^   ^    *    ^  -^ 
I  had  adso  seeit  fii^octiau^   iit^liM>!:;^    t'     /v«»    ^»-     >:   ^ 
('Eodes*    and   'Pui*^  "     al    io*-      Oinper^v*     i-- 
Graaette,^  the  'Coort  JMumAJ.    ^w-  .^      « 
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seems  to  uuite  in  your  praise.  They  all  seem  aetoni 
well  tiiey  may)  that  you  are  not  at  the  head  of  the  Bq 
Academy.  Will  you  ever  have  justice  done  you  on  this  nd» 
the  grave?  I  long  to  see  'Eucles'  in  its  finished  stAlv,  s 
'  Punch.'  Are  you  not  the  only  instance  on  record  of  twi>  n 
dissimilar  works  (each  first-rate  in  its  style)  proceeding  far 
the  brush  of  one  individual  ?  Southey  is  pleased  to  htai 
your  success.  As  to  Wordsworth,  I  ueither  see  him,  sat  I 
likely  to  see  him,  for  you  must  know  that  I  have  been  A 
covered  by  him  to  bo  the  author  of  a  certain  essay,  ja  & 
parts,  on  the  '  Theory  and  Writings  of  —  Wordsworth,"  wU 
appeared  recently  in  'Blackwood.'  This  said  essay  did  l 
please  the  bard,  and  he  wrote  to  Southey  a  note,  whid. 
mighty  plain  terms,  declined  all  further  acquaiatanoe  with 
audacious  a  profligate.  I  did  not  think  that  literary  van 
could  be  carried  so  far,  for  the  essay  was  anything  but  boH 
It  allotted  him,  as  some  think,  an  undue  share  of  meritv  M 
was  wholly  free  from  anything  personal  I  only  rv^nt 
matter  on  Southey's  account,  and  because  I  am  eorry  to  I 
the  acquaintance  of  Wordsworth's  family,  who  ore  ra 
amiable.  Wordsworth  himself  I  always  thought  very  htam 
hatid — the  prince  of  prosers — yet  he  is  a  glorious  poet, 
a  paradox  I 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  have  spent  a  week  i 
burgh  witJi  Wilson.  Unfortunately  I  caught  cold  i 
journey,  and  was  able  to  go  out  very  little.  Sir  W'altl? 
was  too  unwell  to  see  anybody,  so  that  I  met  with  n 
disappointmeuts.  Altogether,  I  was  disapi)ointed  in  E 
burgh.  The  city  is  much  smaller  than  I  exi>ected,  and 
boasted  new  town  is  a  London  on  a  little  scale.  The 
town,  and  the  view  from  the  North  Bridge,  cannot  be  o 
praised.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  arcliitectural  combinati" 
Europe. 

The  second  part  of  the  '  Reigning  Vice '  is  about  t..> 
in  *  Blackwood.'     I  like  Wilson  more  and  more, 
kind-hearted. 
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Believe  me,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Yours,  ever  sincerely, 


J  t^M 


'owH^OBB 
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From  Dr.  Haviland. 


Dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  19th  June,  1830. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  the  study  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend,  is  a  very  essential  part  of  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion. I  believe,  too,  that  lectures  on  this  subject  would  meet 
with  encouragement  here,  particularly  if  they  were  given  by  a 
competent  person.  The  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  finding 
a  person  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  professorship, 
supposing  such  a  one  founded.  Our  professorships  are  com- 
monly limited  to  graduates  of  the  University,  and  in  establish- 
ing one  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  give  or  bequeath  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  founder  usually 
determines  the  method  by  which  the  appointment  is  to  take 
place,  whether  by  election  or  otherwise. 

I  was  not  surprised,  though  much  grieved,  at  the  date  of 
your  letter.*  I  had  previously  hoped  that  your  recent  success 
in  a  more  profitable  employment  of  your  pencil  than  the  one 
by  which  you  had  acquired  so  much  eminence  would  have  been 
the  means  of  preserving  you  from  all  pecuniary  difficulties. 
There  is  certainly  in  this  country  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 

the  true  love  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

J.  Haviland. 


From  Washington  InviNG. 

8,  Argyle  Street,  London, 
My  dear  Sir,  2nd  September,  1880. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  think  anything — anything  which 
fell  from  you  in  the  course  of  my  visit  the  other  morning  could 
be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  me.  The  grievances  of  an 
artist  of  genius  by  distinction  belong  to  the  history  of  his  art, 
and  are  not  like  the  sordid  concerns  of  men  of  mercenary  and 
vulgar  callings.  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  arts  in  England, 
you  may  not  long  have  the  same  reason  of  complaint,  but  thut 
those  whose  rank  and  opulence  give  them  the  means  of  patron- 
age, who  have  so  publicly  and  repeatedly  acknowledged  the 

♦  The  King's  Bench  Priaon.— Ed. 
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fluperiority   of  your  talents,   will   bestow  more   eBL*ctiul  (9 
couragement  than  mere  empty  praise. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Washinotos  ImTSfl. 

To  Lord  DuBHAM ,  m  the  has  of  hU  Son. 


No  one  living,  dt-ar  Lord  Dorham,  feels  more  sympttlij 
for  yon  and  Lady  Durham  than  I  do.  After  all  the  anxietT  of 
infancy,  all  the  cares  of  education,  all  the  anticipationc  «l 
future  eminence,  to  lose  such  a  beautiful  boy  in  the  liutlditj 
spring  of  life  is  a  pang  time  may  soften,  but  will  nera 
obliterate. 

Yet,  after  all,  is  it  not  an  escape  ?  When  it  pletises  Goil  It 
lake  from  us  a  dear  child,  and  to  Himself,  ought  we  to  repinol 
Consider  what  ia  life,  and  where  it  leaves  us.  And  althon^ 
his  rank  and  station  would  have  secured  him  from  the  lea 
ills  and  afflictions,  and  hare  saved  him  from  being  gtretct 
upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world,  yet  all  olaasea  have 
afflictions,  and  at  least  you  will  not  lament  he  has  t 
for  ever  the  piercing  sorrow  which  hia  parenta  feel  for 
Pray  pardon  my  saying  that  employment,  active  and 
ia  your  only  refuge- 
Believe  me,  with  every  expression  of  my  wannest  8Tmpiith| 
for  yourself  and  Lady  Durham, 

B.  R.  Hatdok. 

From  GoETiiE. 
My  dear  Sir,  Weimar,  Irt  December,  18SI 

The  letter  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  address  to 
me  hoR  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  for  as  my  soul  bv 
been  elevated  for  many  years  by  the  contemplation  of  the  i»- 
portant  pictures  formerly  sent  to  rae,  which  occupy  an  honov- 
ahle  station  in  my  house,  it  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to 
me  to  learn  that  you  still  remember  me,  and  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  convincing  mc  that  you  do  so, 

Most  gladly  will  I  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  subst'ribors  to 
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your  very  valuable  pamting,*  and  I  shall  give  directions  to  my 
banker  here  to  forward  you  the  amount  of  my  ticket,  through 
the  hands  of  his  correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  Coutts 
and  Co. 

Beserving  to  myself  the  liberty  at  a  future  period  for  further 
information,  as  well  about  the  matter  in  question  and  the 
picture  that  is  to  be  raffled  for,  as  concerning  other  objects  of 
Art,  I  beg  to  conclude  the  present  letter  by  recommending 
myself  to  your  friendly  remembrance. 

W.  VON  Goethe. 

From  Edward  Smith. 

Dear  HayDON,  Sunday,  22nd  February,  1832. 

I  was  not  able  to  send  the  Bible  yesterday,  and  I  there- 
fore  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  it  this  morning,  that  I 
may  at  the  same  time  make  one  particular  request,  which 
I  hope  thou  wilt  yield  to,  and  that  is,  '^  That  no  part  of  the 
picture  now  in  hand  for  me  may  be  painted  on  this  day,'*t 
because  if  I  knew  of  such  a  thing  being  done  I  should  always 
have  such  associations  with  the  picture  as  would  render  it  a 
painful  rather  than  a  pleasing  one  to  me.  I  wish  to  encourage 
thee  to  act  by  the  book  thou  art  now  about  to  honour  by  thy 
pencil,  for  the  more  the  mind  is  obediently  subjected  thereto, 
the  more  shall  we  find  the  favour  of  Him  who  can  bless  us  or 
otherwise  as  He  sees  meet.  But  this  is  commonplace,  yet  duty 
is  so  simple  a  thing,  and  disobedience  so  common,  and  too  often 
so  pleasant  as  to  afford  a  very  sufficient  apology  for  a  friendly 
hint.  Did  we  strive  to  live  and  walk  in  the  spirit  so  often 
adverted  to,  in  the  New  Testament  more  especially,  we  should 
avoid  many  hurtful  and  painful  things,  have  fewer  occasions 
for  repentance,  and  more  of  acknowledgment  of  and  trust  in 
Him  who  gives  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  This 
is  simple  scripture,  and  wherever  any  habitual  breach  of  God's 
commands  is  indulged  in,  whether  it  involves  a  want  of  love  to 
Him,  or  towards  our  neighbour,  or  of  due  respect  for  ourselves, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  the  Scriptures  which  wo 
profess  to  believe  in  will  be  our  condemnation  in  the  last  day. 
Liove,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 

*  '  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thonsand/ — Ed. 

t  It  was  not  my  father's  practice  to  paint  on  Sundays. — Ed. 
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m<^kno33,  temperance,  these  are  the  &oit8  not  of  ihv  ^ 
whicli  18  of  this  world,  thou  knowest,  Haydon,  but  of  the  ^ 
which  is  of  God.  Let  us  seek  this  Bpirit,  let  ns  prar  foe  I 
let  us  walk  in  it  and  obey  it,  and  then,  whaterer  othen  4)0,  ■ 
shall  feel  our  hearts  clothed  with  charity,  in  which  we  iUI 
love  even  our  enemies,  so  iar,  at  least,  as  not  to  speak  eril  d 
them. 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  perceive  that  in  these  hints  I  am  disporf 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  some  of  thy  habits  of  speAking, » ' " 
savonr  of  a  different  nature  to  what  I  have  alladed  to  7    If  ^ 
T  hope  it  will  break  no  bones,  nor  show  me  to  be  other  tk 
thy  real  friend. 

Edwabd  Exm. 


To  Lord  DcBUAH,  apon  his  sending  his  Portrait  tu  a 

Meniento, 

Mt  DEAB  Lord,  Vao^aa,  I6U1  Majr,  ISI 

I  have  never  felt  more  honoured.    I  will  putyoarspM 

upon  the  second  reading  (of  the  Reform  Bill)  behind  the  i 

graving,  and  leave  it  as  a  sacred  deposit  with  my  children. 

The  power  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  possessed  of  c«tchii 
remembering,  and  transferring  the  happiest  expressioDS  1 
never  more  strikingly  displayed. 

In  future  I  shall  certainly  claim  for  myself 
repute  for  political  sagacity.  Your  triumph- 
people — will  yet  be  complet<>.  The  people  of 
an  instinct  that  they  wUl  now  either  lay  the 
ultimate  slavery  or  of  complete  emancijiation, 
great  battle  for  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
tigliting  here. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  most  gratefully, 

B.  R.  Hatdw.  ] 


From  Jos.  Scboletield. 

3[y  dead  Sib,  Binnrnghua,  ItHh  Septetobti^U 

You  cannot  feel  more  mortified  than  myself  at  the* 
of  patriotism  and  public  spirit   : 


L^ 
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intended  natasnaiL  wfjAi^  Tint:  wr  jo&  Qn^  innacrQ^vianiiiDtB&t 
become  an  bcLpmwsMi^L  giH]pIi&.  .mii  txi  .uM  t*)>  •3nnni»eii7y  v-e 
are  also  a  A^^js^i&i  penile..  TIib-  ciiK>aiIy  IT^r^  f;ar9it>gEs  Ieil^ 
lowered  tlie  pji'^r  tjigfiHJiTnun  in  du^  tf^^^.ir'  ;iJI  Einr-.^t^  dt^  «^ 
as  in  his  ovn  *e^*^&.  lof  die  new  Prudinnuau:  <ii)i>f»  m'itt  -.uimxn  ti*^ 
lights  of  our  (»jtnLCrjmi^L  .uni  'live  dinm  iSniKsm  iir  it£Lt>mr  «ipc>qj;^ 
it  onght  to  be-  mmk  intk)  die  wa^  Ef  E  ;iv>fr»  w^iskSskj:  t^niMfM^ 
yon  should  ueTi^  wojic  :iil  •irrier  dir  it  piuTiBiingj.  Inut  iAdomiier  ^jii 
onr  king  and  Bijti&»»  :ftnii  fii!ii  <*nmnii;aeist  diufi  diey  pinmait  Mich 
a  man  as  xfjmmM  &>•  jnjSv  jJI  die  pftD4£»  "iid  pw^^rtf  fritlMVt 
lemoise,  a^  a^MkraittL?  «itu^  ' 

I  shall  notf  lwy«i»^i»r.  liul  &)  i^nnciiuie  ^'x  ^JHiidit  »BWrih^;fau 
My  friend  Attwoavi  ha^^jauru^  jriiir  lecDi^r :  Iii*^  wifl  iMaidTanoe; 
any  money. 


Mt  deab  Sib,  4th  Hmj, !«». 

Yonr  adrioe  is  exeelknt,  bat  the  crjostitation  of  the 
Soyal  Academy  and  its  reformatifjn  mnst  lie  afu^  criDsidera* 
tion,  when  its  defects  aie  prr/red  )jy  inTetrtigatir>n  and  report. 

The  Boyal  Academy  to  be  eflTectoally  reforme^l  mnst  1)0 
based  in  its  lefonnation  upon  a  system  of  eocoiiragement  for 
Bigh  Art.  For  let  the  Academy  be  ever  so  reformed,  and 
High  Art  left  withont  support,  the  Aca/lemy  will  again  in  a 
few  years  fall  back  into  its  present  cormption* 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Portrait  painting  has  the  most 
effective  support,  consequently  more  portraits  are  produced 
than  any  other  kind  of  pictures,  and  there  are  more  portrait 
than  any  other  class  of  painters.  The  portrait  painters  mono- 
polise the  power,  the  opulence  and  the  rank.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  High  Art  is  not  supported  in  England,  and  historical 

*  ThlB  intended  ^  national  work  **  waa  a  great  pictnre  in  commemoration  of  the 
Beform  Meeting  on  New  Hall  Common,  in  May  1832.  But  the  Birmingham 
Beformers  had  no  detdre  for  any  other  patriotic  commemoration  of  the  event  than 
a  fcaat.  The  plan  of  a  pictnre  railed,  and  the  pictnre  when  half  done  was  aban- 
doned. Out  of  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  picture,  upwards  of  one  hundred  of 
the  Birmingham  gentlemen  never  paid  up  their  subscription. — Ed. 
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painters  in  number,  rank,  or  wealth,  have  not  that  considen- 
tion,  whatever  be  their  genius,  in  a  commercial  country,  whick 
would  enable  them  to,  at  least,  divide  the  empire  with  the 
former. 

First,  place  the  historical  painter  where  he  ought  to  be,  thai, 
reform  the  Academy.  Limit  the  number  of  portrait  painters, 
limit  the  number  of  portraits;  abolish  canyassing  for  the 
honours ;  root  out  that  detestable  and  selfish  regulation  which 
sanctions  the  reception  of  the  works  of  the  best  artists  outside 
of  the  Academy  to  make  up  their  exhibition,  and  yet  refosee  to 
these  artists  the  privilege  of  doing  something  to  their  produc- 
tions that,  under  the  circumstance  of  situation  and  light,  the 
public  may  see  their  works  to  the  best  advantage,  a  privily 
the  academicians  make  full  use  of  to  enhance,  unfairly,  their 
own  works. 

You  say  that  I  " allude  to  errors  fosty^  but,  my  dear  Sr, 
they  exist  nofw.  The  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Academy  has 
really  done  little  else  than  to  embody  the  portrait  painters  in 
a  phalanx,  who  wield  it  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage. 
They  hxte  "  High  Art."  They  hate  the  probability  and  pos- 
sibility of  the  people  acquiring  knowledge  in  Art.  They  dread 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  a  proper  support  to 
historical  painting.  All  their  actions  prove  it.  They  obstructed 
and  destroyed  the  only  prospect  it  ever  had  under  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  now  when  50,000?.  are  to  be  voted  for  a  National 
Gallery,  they  step  in  and  get  25,000Z.  out  of  it,  to  do  what? 
Double  their  own  power  and  entrench  their  own  prejudices. 
If  the  House  grants  these  men  one  guinea  without  a  scrutiny 
into  their  conduct  and  right.  Parliament  will  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  highest  art. 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Lord  Palmerston. 

Dear  Lord  Palmerston,  4th  November,  1833. 

You  have  more  than  once,  with  characteristic  kindness, 
hinted  to  me  that  I  should  paint  the  *  Conference '  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  highly  honoured 
I  should  feel  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  commission,  and  with 
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'     what  energy  I  should  devote  myself  to  its  execution  as  soon  as 
■     I  have  finished  Lady  Grey's  picture. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

From  Lord  Palmerston. 

Dear  Sir,  Broadlands,  10th  Xovomber,  1833. 

All  matters   in  this  world,  great  and  small,  turn  on 
finance,  and  before  I  answer  your  note  I  should  like  to  know 
what  would  be  about  the  expense  of  such  a  picture  of  the  % 
*  Conference '  as  you  suggest. 

The  members  would  be  Talleyrand  for  France,  Esterhazy 
and  Wessemberg  for  Austria,  Lieven  andMatuszewich  for  Russia, 
Bulow  for  Prussia,  myself  for  England,  Dedel  for  Holland,  and 
Van  de  Weyer  for  Belgium. 

I  return  to  town  to-morrow,  so  direct  your  answer  to  Stanhope 
Street 

Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Palmerston. 

To  Lord  Palmerston. 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  12th  November,  1833. 

I  know  your  axiom  to  be  too  true.  If  the  portraits  are 
the  full  size  of  life,  and  full  length,  as  there  would  be  nine 
portraits  the  price  would  be  eight  hundred  guineas.  If  half 
the  size  of  life  and  yet  full  length,  five  hundred  guineas.  If 
the  size  of  life,  like  some  of  Sir  Joshua's  groups,  as  far  as  the 
knees,  five  hundred  guineas. 

I  love  my  art ;  I  do  all  myself  because  I  love  it,  and  I  never 
make  a  "job  "  of  a  picture  and  hurry  it  over  by  the  assistance 
of  others. 

You  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  understand  distinctly  that  I 
wish  to  meet  your  views,  because  I  wish  to  paint  the  picture. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
2  c  2 
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From  Lord  Palmkhstok. 

My  DEAB  StR,  Mth  Kor«mliM,  ISl 

I  ought  to  liave  sooner  answered  your  note  of  the  12tk. 
I  am  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  the  explanation  it  contain*  u4 
I  will  think  the  matter  over  between  this  and  the  spring, 
if  I  should  feel  up  to  a  '  Conference '  I  will  let  yon  hear  &* 
mo  again. 

My  dear  Sir,  youra  very  laithfully. 

PaI-MEBSTOS. 

To  Lord  Palmekston. 

My  DEAK  Lord,  LoaJon,  asth  KoYinDber.lSS. 

*  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  cote.     I  ehiB 

pray  heartily  all  the  winter  that  you  may  be  "up  to  »  Coe- 
ference  "  in  the  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  secure,  by  t 
aketeh,  Talloyrand  ?     He  is  old  and  may  drop  off  all  of  a 
sudden.     But  I  leave  that  to  your  Lordship's  discretion. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  laitbfnlly  yoors, 

To  Mr.  Edward  Ellioe. 

Mi  dear  Mb.  £lLICE,  London,  2%d  Apfll.  UN. 

The  exhibition  of  the  '  Reform  Banquet '  has  f&iled.  I 
am  losing  money  every  day.  The  middle  class  do  not  Mi[)juft 
it  at  all.  The  nobility  only  eome  and  they  do  not  moke  tte 
mass.  Those  who  gave  me  comraiBsions  do  not  keep  Ihetr  uvrdl 
I  have  every  prospect,  if  not  instantly  employwl,  of  _ 
ruined,  of  involving  Lord  Grey's  picture  by  inability  to  Tgnf 
the  rent  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  and  in  fact  of  sinking  s@^ 
into  that  state  of  degradation,  humiliation,  and  <]i6gra4:e,  o«t 
of  which  I  hoped  Lord  Grey's  commission  would  have  eitm 
cated  me,  both  by  its  influence  and  success.  My  dew 
El  lice,  this  is  no  exaggeration,  no  playing  on  your  feelings  hf 
inference,  it  is  fact,  and  1  think  it  my  duty  in  time  to  say 
I  do  not  want  you  to  mix  yourself  with  ray  aSairs,  I  <aJy 
appeal  to  you  if  I  deserve  to  be  in  this  situation. 

1  am  yours  gratefully, 

B.  R.  Hatdox. 
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From  Edward  Ellige. 

Dear  Sib,  War  office,  24tb  April,  1834. 

My  father  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  he  can  give  no 
adyice  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  this  morning. 

He  would  have  written  to  you  himself,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
go  down  to  a  Committee  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  has 
not  had  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Ellige,  jun.* 
From  David,  the  Painter. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  24  Mai  1834. 

Une  circonstance  de  mon  voyage  en  Angleterre  s'est 
grav^e  profondement  dans  mon  coeur,  c'est  d'avoir  eu  Favantage 
de  faire  votre  connaissance.  J'en  ai  conserve  ime  vive  recon- 
naissance a  mon  ami  Thiers,  qui  m'avait  procur6  cet  avantage. 
Je  prends  aujourd'hui  la  liberty  de  vous  presenter  mon  bien 
bon  ami,  M.  Cerrier,  peintre  bien  distingu6.  II  va  en  Angle- 
terre pour  voir  les  hommes  remarquables  dans  les  arts.  C'est 
pour  cela  que  je  lui  donne  cette  lettre  d'introduction  aupr^  de 
vous. 

Kecevez,  etc. 

David. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

Sandgate,  6tb  Beptember,  1834. 

Lord  Bexley,  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Lord  Grey  have  all  admitted  to  me  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  support  of  High  Art.  It  is  true  Lord  Grey 
said,  "  If  money  is  voted,  it  will  be  a  johV  But  what  argu- 
ment IS  this  ?  It  may  be  reasoning,  but  it  is  bad  reasoning. 
Are  we,  my  dear  Lord,  to  abstain  from  doing  an  acknowledged 
good /or /ear  of  the  probable  mixture  of  evil?  On  this  prin- 
ciple God  would  never  have  created  Adam  or  Eve. 

*  This  was  Edward  Ellice's  reply,  referred  to  in  the  Memoir. — Ed. 
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From  Earl  Grey. 

Howick,  10th  December,  1834. 

Had  I  the  means  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  I 
should  feel  no  difficulty  in  following  the  example  which  you 
quote.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  office  with  the  demands 
of  a  numerous  family  upon  me,,  and  threatened  at  this  moment 
with  the  additional  expense  of  a  contested  election,  I  find 
myself  deprived  of  the  power  of  complying  with  your  request. 
I  am  sorry,  therefore,  to  be  imder  the  necessity  of  adding  that 
I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  already  done.* 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Grey. 

To  Lord  Stanley  on  his  inaugv/rdl  Speech  at  Olasgow. 

My  Lord,  London,  23rd  December,  1834. 

I  honour  you  for  your  moral  courage  in  boldly  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  deep  religious  feeling.    It  was  new  and  grand. 

Be  assured  half  the  liberality  in  such  matters  is  cant,  and 
proceeds  from  a  total  indiflTerence  to  all  religion  whatever. 

There  is  a  want  in  our  church  of  such  a  genius  as  yourself. 
There  is  no  great  church  leader,  no  zeal,  and  if  ever  the 
church  sinks  it  will  be  not  from  the  ignorance  or  want  of 
conscientious  conviction,  or  deficiency  of  piety  in  the  heads  of 
it,  but  from  submissive  apathy. 

Look  at  the  Romanists,  my  Lordl  See  how  united,  how 
persevering,  how  daring,  how  defying  in  their  conduct !  They 
quail  under  no  circumstances  of  danger  or  disbelief.  Can  that 
be  said  of  our  church  now  ? 

Li  L*eland  I  am  told  there  are  livings  which  are  sinecures, 
for  no  congregation  of  Protestants  ever  assembles  to  listen  1  In 
such  cases  would  the  Komanists  have  thought  of  suppressing  the 
livings  ?  Not  at  all.  They  would  have  colonized  the  villages. 
Instead  of  shipping  off  the  English  poor  to  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
why  not  ship  them  to  Ireland,  plant  colonies  of  Protestants,  and 
provide  congregations  for  such  places  ?  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  energy  among  our  churchmen  of  this  description,  no 
existing  genius  who  is  ready  to  meet  all  difficulties  and  be 
daunted  by  none.     I  heartily  wish  you  were  our  archbishop. 

♦  Haydon  had  reminded  Lord  Grey  that  a  Duko  of  Northumberland  had  once 
lent  Kemble  10,OOOZ.  to  aid  him  in  his  profession,  and  to  have  hinted  at  some- 
thing  of  the  same  kind  being  done  for  himself  by  the  Party,  or  by  Lord  Grey. 
—Ed. 
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Your  compliment  to  Lord  Grey  was  worthy  of  yoiL  WooH 
that  you  could  have  all  agreed. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  told  yon  when  last  jw 

sat  to  me  wliere  you  would  one  day  be  by  your  face.    Etcij 

day  is  adding  to  my  conviction,  and  when  yon  are  where  I 

know  you  will  be,  "  Prime  Minister,"  I  shall  pnt  you  in  mind  of 

my  prediction,  and  claim  your  protection  for  the  decaying  lit 

of  my  country. 

Ever,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  gratefnl  s^vant^ 

B.  B.  Hatdos. 

Frcm,  Lord  Mulgbave. 

Dear  HaTDON,  29th  December,  ISSi 

I  have  been  very  busy  lately,  but  as  soon  as  I  haie  % 

moment  to  moimt  my  horse,  I  will  turn  his  head  towards  his 

likeness. 

Yours  tmly, 

MULGRAVE. 

Frcym  Earl  Spencer. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  19th  January,  1835. 

....  You  wrote  to  me  about  the  sketches  for  the  picture 
of  the  Birmingham  Union.  Your  letter  was  unanswered  when 
my  father's  illness  commenced,  and  that  drove  evervthin^^  el?e 
from  my  mind.  I  have  no  great  ambition  to  have  portraits  of 
those  who  in  courtesy  are  called  the  leaders  of  the  Birmingham 
Union,  but  who  in  fact  were  driven  by  it  wherever  it  chose  ti 
drive  them,  and  if  I  had,  I  really  could  not  aflford  to  make  the 
purchase.*  My  necessary  expenses  press  so  hard  upon  my 
means  that  I  have  not  the  power  of  expending  money  for  things 
even  that  I  wish  for,  if  they  are  not  necessary,  nor,  which  is  a 
good  deal  worse,  of  doing  many  good-natured  things  which  it 
would  gratify  me  very  much  to  do. 

Believe  rae,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

SrENCER. 

♦  Lord  Spencer  had  only  just  snccee  led  to  the  title  nnd  had  purcha^  t!-€ 
chalk  studies  of  the  Banquet.  The  allusion  to  Attwood  and  otiiers  shows  witli 
what  contempt  the  Whig  Govern.vv\ent  regarded  those  gentlemen. — Ed. 
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To  Lord  Melbourne. 

DEAB  Lord,  London,  22nd  Juno,  1885. 

Why  do  you  suffer  Spring  Rice  to  manage  the  ostimatos 
such  a  way  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Academy 
st  the  expense  of  the  Art?  The  Academy  and  ho  baffle  all 
«ittempts  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  yet  the  Academy  gd^ 
^he  money y  and  in  defiance  of  all  parliamentary  practice,  viz., 
:first,  to  investigate,  and  then  to  grant,  whereas  what  is  allowed 
:iiow  is  first,  the  grant  and  then  the  investigation,  perhaps. 

Last  year  it  was,  "  There  are  too  many  committees,  wait  till 

xiext  session."     1  waited,  and  now  it  is,  "  wait  again,"  luid  yt^t 

they  get  the  money  I    Next  year  Shee  and  Spring  Kico  will 

look  out  of  the  National  Gallery  windows,  and,  with  a  sneer, 

ask  the  committee  to  walk  in. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Tour  grateful  servant, 

B.  R.  IIaydon. 


Fr(m  Mr.  Hart. 

My  dear  Sir,  London,  15th  NoTombor,  1885. 

I  have  reflected  on  your  question :  "  What  mourning 

was  worn  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  prophets?"     If  you 

look  at  Jeremiah,  chap.  viii.  v.  21,  also  chap.  xiv.  v.  2,  and 

again  at  Isaiah,  chap,  1.  v.  3,  it  will  conclusively  appear,  and  no 

other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  passages  named,  that 

Uach  was  the  colour  decidedly;  sackcloth,  we  know,  was  tho 

material. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Hart,  Sen. 


To  Lord  Melbourne. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  London,  30th  December,  1835. 

As  the  session  approaches  I  get  anxious.     In  spite  of  your 
visible  and  abominable  indiflference  to  the  importance  of  High 
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From  Thkodob  Von  Holst. 

-»^  _  46,  Upper  Charlotte  Street, 

OBAB  Sir,  14th  January,  1836. 

Accept  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  in 
sending  me  the  admissions  to  your  splendid  lectures.  I  can- 
not express  how  very  highly  I  was  gratified,  and  I  hope  much 
improved  by  your  discourses,  the  excellence  of  which  I  am  bure 
can  never  be  surpassed  for  energetic  love  for  the  great  and 
noble  enthusiasm  for  country  and  glory  of  historic  art,  which, 
alas  I  so  few  can  feel  with  yourself. 

I  may  add  that  you  have  awakened  in  my  own  unworthy 
insignificance  the  more  than  half-extinguished  flame  of  early 
ambition.  The  only  regret  I  feel  is  that  I  had  not  the  enviable 
good  fortime  to  have  been  under  your  tuition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  highest  consideration  and  respect, 

Theodob  Von  Holst. 

From  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper. 

My  dear  Mr.  HaTDON,  Chateworth,  15th  September,  1886. 

I  have  only  just  got  your  letter,  which  has  followed  mo 
here.  I  feel  most  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  you,*  and  I  do  blush  for  a  state  of  society  in 
which  talents  and  genius,  such  as  yours,  meet  with  such  a 
reward.  I  had  hoped  that  it  was  only  in  history  I  should  have 
to  deplore  the  fate  of  men  of  powerful  minds  and  imagination 
immured  within  a  prison  for  debt.  I  had  no  right  to  expect 
that  I  should  see  it  in  my  own  day. 

I  have  forwarded  your  note  to  Lord  Melbourne,  at  Brocket, 
and  thank  you  for  the  feeling  of  delicacy  which  dictated  it. 

If  any  way  in  which  I  could  be  of  use  to  you  should  occur 
to  your  mind,  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  toll  me. 

Believe  me  ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Cowpek. 

*  Haydou's  arrest  an<l  iinprUonmeut  for  a  debt  of  18^  on  9th  September,  1836. 
—Ed. 
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minded  nation  on  these  points.     We  are  like  a  father  who  is 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  rod  when  his  son  is  twenty-onie,  because 
the  had  the  right  when  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age. 

I  wish  you  health  and  success  and  many  returns,  with  all 
my  heart,  of  this  rejoicing  time  of  year. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Lord  Melbourne. 

My  DEAB  Lord,  Leeds,  2,  Park  Street,  7th  January,  1888. 

I  hope  your  worthy  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  his  eyes  opened  at  last  about  his  beautiful  School  of  Design 
in  London — 1500f.  a-year  to  keep  the  mechanic  as  ignorant  as 
before. 

Do  not  let  it  go  on.  Your  character  has  been  sacrificed  to 
suit  the  narrow  views  of  his  constituents,  many  of  whom  believe 
the  mechanic  had  better  remain  as  ignorant  as  now,  and  fear  if 
he  learn  to  draw  the  figure  he  will  cease  to  draw  flowers. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
France  and  Italy  in  their  design  is  in  their  union  of  artist 
and  mechanic.  This  union  is  in  force  in  Scotland,  and  one 
result  at  this  moment  is  that,  a  certain  house  in  Manchester, 
which  manufactures  an  article  of  unequalled  material,  is  obliged 
to  send  11,000  dozens  annually  to  Edinborough  to  have  the 
pattern  designed!  If  desired,  names  shall  be  sent.  A  rival 
school  to  the  Government  school  in  London  is  being  started  by 
Wise  and  Ewart,  which  never  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Government  school  had  been  founded  according  to  my  advice. 
But  Mr.  Poulett-Thompson's  eyes  are  perhaps  open  now,  though 
obstinately  shut  at  my  interview. 

Believe  me, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

From  J.  R.  Prentice,  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of 

Artists. 

^  4,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 

DEAB  bIR.  2»rd  December,  1837. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  picture  of  *  Poic- 
tiers '  arrived  here  quite  safe  this  afternoon ;  and  also  at  the 
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same  time  your  picture  of  *  Falstaff  and  Hal,*  which  Ml  1 
has  had  the  kindness  to  honour  us  with,  and  for  both  of  ^ 
the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Artists  beg  yon  will  accept  4 
most  grateful  thanks. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  inform  yon  that  whesiti 
beautiful  and  noble  picture  of  *  Poiotiers  '*  was  opcDed  i 
spread  out,  it  was  received  by  the  committee  with  the  gw* 
rapture  and  delight ;  and  again  I  beg  to  say  that  they  can  »!< 
forget  your  kindness  and  generosity  in  again  supportiigAi 
efforts,  and  which  I  feel  confident  will  be  the  means  o(<i 
blishing  this  society  on  a  firm  foundation,  &c. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect,  Ac, 

J.  E.  Pbenthx 

"From  Haydon  to  his  Wife. 

Janiai7,lflV 

After  I  was  gone,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  InstiWi 
(Manchester)  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  enquire  and  iqi 
on  the  school  of  design,  and  what  did  these  gentlemen  ii 
tlieir  innocent  ignorance  ?  Why  they  wrote  up  to  Ta^ 
Thompson,  who  replied  that  the  plan  of  founding  a  school 
design  in  Manchester  was  of  no  use,  for  their  school  in  I^ 
was  doing  nothing,  and  so  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  gw« 
This  is  so  like  the  "  Poulett-Thompsons  "  of  the  world.  M 
only  had  professors  of  art  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  menli 
Poulett-Thompson,  or  at  least  men  in  his  ofiScial  position,  ^ 
better  understand  the  enormous  value  to  this  country  o' 
sound  knowledge  of  design  among  mechanics  and  artiste 
every  class.  These  official  men  do  not  know  and  cannot 
brought  to  understand  that,  at  first  all  Academies  of  art' 
schools  with  teachers,  schools  where  the  artist  and  mecte 
the  painter  and  the  upholsterer,  the  decorator  and  the 
chanic,  the  saddler,  the  carver,  the  sculptor,  and  worke: 

♦  *  The  Blftck  Prince  and  Lord  Audley  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,'  painU 
the  late  Tjord  Audley. — Ed. 

t  In  1835-6,  1837-8,  ray  father  was  much  inlcrcstt'd  in  pushing  the  eata 
mentof  the  school  of  design  at  Mancl. ester.  It  had  boon  btartc-d  in  183 
during  his  absence  in  London  his  advice  was  disregarded,  and  owing  to  the 
of  the  Ck)unGii  in  London,  matters  went  very  wrong.  On  revisiting  Manche 
January,  1838,  he  writes  to  my  mother. — Kd. 
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Kifietals,  all  met  together,  and  learned  under  the  same  teachers, 

tlie  great  artists  of  the  period,  so  that  each  got  their  knowledge 
the  highest  source.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  French,  so  far  excel  us  in  their  beauty  of 

design* 

But  our  ignorance  is  so  painful,  that  when  we  found  a 

_  echool  in  London,  the  Authorities  actually  forbid  the  mechanic 

^ to  study  the  same  course  as  the  artist! 

I  should  have  said  that  about  a  century  after  the  early  schools 

^  I  have  spoken  of,  the  modem  "  Academy  "  of  art,  with  titles 

^  and  honours,  made  its  appearance,  became  exclusive,  and  ruined 
the  art. 

Mr.  Fraser,  a  most  influential  man  here,  has,  nevertheless, 
headed  a  fresh  subscription-list,  and  we  make  another  start 
once  more.  At  dinner  last  night  I  met  Mr.  Heywood,  the 
banker,  and  he  said,  "  You  will  have  no  difficulty  with  your 
school  of  design ;  and  if  the  shares  bore  interest,  its  success 
would  be  assured,  though,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  a  donation." 

,  This  is  thoroughly  commercial,  is  it  not  ?  But  in  a  commercial 
country  one  must  work  by  the  means  in  use.  When  I  told 
them  at  my  last  lecture  that  it  was  from  the  union  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  artist  and  the  mechanic,  in  Italy 
and  in  Greece,  that  their  metal,  and  leather,  and  woodwork, 
their  vases,  and  candlesticks,  and  lamps,  and  saddles,  &c., 
were  so  superior,  the  audience  cheered  me  heartily.  They  saw 
and  appreciated  the  value  of  the  principle.  Oh,  be  assured  my 
principles  will  take  root  in  the  understanding  of  intelligent 
men,  and  will  yet  save  old  England  from  being  eclipsed  by  her 
rivals  abroad.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  if  the  mechanics 
of  this  country  will  only  master  the  principles  of  art,  before 
fifty  years  are  over  we  shall  be  far  beyond  the  foreigner.  If 
they  do  not,  we  shall  be  as  far  below  him. 

From  W.  C.  Macready. 

My  DEAH  Sib,  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  3rd  February,  1838. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  you  the  offer  of  my  best  thanks 
for  your  most  kind  and  valued  congratulations.*    Laudari  a 

*  Although  Haydon  never  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  Macready  was  a 
great  actor,  he  cordially  sympathised  with  him  in  liid  efforts  to  restore  a  taste  for 
the  poetical  drama. — £d. 
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excluded  in  the  report  I    I  managed,  however,  to  get  it  placed 
first  in  the  enumeration  of  objects  of  study. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

J.  W.  Fraser, 

P5. — Art  and  science  for  ever,  not  science  and  art  I 


From  William  Hamilton. 

DeaB  HaydON,  Stanley  Grove,  lit  April,  1888. 

I  return  you  your  article  on  'Painting,'*  which  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  is  to  be  finally  printed  in  a  volume.  .  .  .  The  opinions 
are  bold,  but,  I  doubt  not,  much  more  correct  and  more  true 
in  principle  than  the  thousand-times  repeated  namby-pamby 
observations  of  fiatterers  of  great  names  with  which  all  our 
works  on  Art  are  saturated  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  whole 
article  is  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  those  who  feel 
at  all.  .  .  .  K  you  could  procure  me  a  number  of  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica '  I  should  like  to  buy  it,  and  read  the  article 
once  or  twice  over. 

Yours  ever, 

Wm.  Hamilton. 


To  Sir  George  Cogkburn,  G.C.B.,  on  the  Nelson  Monument. 

Dear  Sir  George  Cockburn,  London,  9th  April,  isss. 

A  monument  to  Nelson's  glory  should  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  the  ordinary  one  of  Neptune,  Fame,  and  Victory, 
cannons  and  shot,  cables,  anchors  and  ship's  prows,  &c.  &c.,  but 
a  Temple  ;  inside  a  statue,  simple  and  solitary,  and  on  the 
pedestal  I  would  put 

"  Nelson. 
A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart." 


€€ 


The  four  sides  of  the  four  walls  should  be  painted  with 

*  Printed  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica.*~ED.  • 
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her  attention  in  her  seclusion,  down  to  Fozard,  her  stirrup- 
holder,  and  she  has  remembered  every  one  who  did  not  It  is  to 
l>e  regretted  that  the  genius  displayed  so  far  is  not  quite  equiva- 
lent to  the  warmth  of  heart  which  stimulated  its  employment. 
Another  proof — if  one  were  wanted — that  the  higher  patronage 
does  not,  cannot  create  genius. 

Ever,  dear  Lord,  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

From  SouTHEY. 

Dear  Sib,  Lymington,  25th  October,  1838. 

Upon  the  subject  of  your  letter  (design  for  Nelson's 
monument),  wishing  you  all  possible  success  in  the  undertaking, 
I  can  only  express  what  perhaps  you  may  think  me  prejudiced 
in  maintaining,  viz.,  a  great  dislike  to  allegory,  either  in  painting 
or  sculpture.  '  Britannia '  is  to  me  an  abomination,  though  no 
one  more  heartily  wishes  that  Britain  may  continue  to  rule  the 
waves.  Setting  allegory  aside,  your  conceptions  appear  such 
as  I  might  expect  from  you,  and  the  design  is  worthy  of  you. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

BOBEBT  SOUTHEY. 

To  his  Wife. 

heeda^  Srd  November,  1888. 

I  dined  at  Dr.  Hook's  last  night  with  a  large  party.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  were  present.  I  asked  the 
elder  if  he  was  the  one  Buonaparte  had  detained  in  Prussia  in 
1806.  It  was  his  brother,  then  only  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was 
travelling  from  Berlin,  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  armies,  was  captured  by  the  patrols,  and  brought  a 
prisoner  to  headquarters.  He  was  then  brought  before  Na- 
poleon. Buonaparte  was  in  his  tent,  with  a  large  map  on  the 
table,  and  Berthier  was  with  him.  He  looked  up  fiercely  at 
Sinclair,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  come  from,  and  where  he 
was  going  ?  Sinclair  replied  that  his  father  had  sent  him  to 
travel ;  and  described  his  journeys.  Napoleon  sent  for  one  of 
his  suite  who  understood  English,  and  ordered  him  to  read 
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At  Manchester  last  week  they  told  me  that  Chantrey,  Wilkie, 
and  Shee  had  been  there,  and  that  Chantrey  grumbled  at  the 
School  of  Design ;  but  they  told  me  their  influence  was  gone. 
The  School  is  getting  on  pretty  well.  I  am  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Committee.  It  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was,  but  on 
my  second  visit  I  had  to  find  fault. 

thiB  point  I  felt  some  doubts ;  bnt  was  afraid  to  plead  ignorance  again,  lest  lio 
•hoald  imagine  that  it  was  feigned.  I  therefore  boldly  naid,  '  Oui\  Sire,  il  y  a 
un  ch&tean.  After  inquiring  whether  I  had  made  any  observations  on  the  ruad 
between  Erfart  and  Weimar,  he  proceeded  to  question  me  minutely  as  to  the 
state  of  the  latter  place,  the  number  of  troops  quartered  there,  the  destination  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  &c. 

'*  On  my  mentioning  that  Jena  was  the  next  place  at  which  we  stopped.  Napoleon 
did  not  immediately  discover  its  exact  situation  on  the  map.  I,  therefore,  had 
to  point  to  it  with  my  finger,  and  show  him  the  place  at  which  he  so  soon 
aft^wards  achieved  so  brilliant  and  decisive  a  victory.  He  inquired  who  com- 
manded at  Jena,  what  was  tbo  stute  of  the  town,  whether  I  knew  any  mrticulars 
about  the  garri&on,  &c. ;  and  then  made  bimilar  inquiries  with  regard  to  Gleina 
and  the  intervening  road. 

**  Having  foUowcKd  up  the  investigation  until  the  moment  when  we  were  arrcbtcd, 
he  paused,  and  looked  at  me  very  eamciitlv.  *  Comment ! '  said  he,  *  voulez- 
Toos  que  je  croie  toutce  que  vous  dites?  Les  Anglais  ne  voyagent  pas  ordi- 
nairement  k  pit  d  sans  domestique,  et  comme  cela '  (looking  at  my  dress,  which 
consisted  in  an  old  box-coat  of  rougii  and  dark  materials,  which  I  had  for  some 
time  previously  only  worn  as  a  cover  round  my  legs,  when  travelling  in  a  carriage. 


de  trouver  des  chevaux,  nous  out  obligi^  k  cettc  d-marche ;  d'ailleurs,  je  crois  que 
j'ai  dans  ma  poche  des  lettres  qui  prouveront  la  v^te  de  tout  ee  que  j'ai  dit  an 
imjet  de  moi-m^e.' 

**  I  then  drew  out  of  the  nocket  of  the  old  box-coat  some  letters.  When  I  laid 
thobe  upon  the  table.  Napoleon  pushed  them  quickly  towards  Count  Frohberg, 
Budding  to  him  rapidly  with  his  head.  The  Count  immediately  took  up  the 
letters,  and  said  to  tne  Emperor,  whilst  opening  them,  that,  from  having  exiimined 
and  converged  with  me  (iuring  our  journey,  he  thought  he  could  be  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  ever>'ti)ing  I  had  said. 

^  After  cursorily  gluncing  through  some  of  the  papers,  he  said,  *  These  letters 
are  of  no  consequence,  and  quite  of  a  private  nature ;  for  instance,  here  is  one  from 
Mr.  Sinclair's  father,  in  which,  after  reminding  him  of  the  attention  he  hud  paid 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Linguages  in  Kngland,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  same 
care  wiU  be  bestowed  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  French  and  German  abroad.' 

** Napoleon's  features  here  relaxed  into  a  smile;  and  1  never  can  forget  the 
kindness  with  which  he  eytd  me,  whilst  he  said,  *  Vous  avez  done  appiis  le  Grec 
et  le  Latin ;  quels  auteurs  avez-vous  lus  ?  ' 

**  I  mentioned  Homer,  ThucydMes,  Cicero,  and  Horace ;  upon  which  he  replied, 
'  Cest  fort  bien,  c'est  fort  bieu ; '  and  then  turning  to  Berthier,  he  addec^  *  Je 
ne  crois  pas  que  cc  jeune  homme  soit  espion  ;  ma  is  l*Hutro  qui  est  avec  lui,  le 
aeia,  et  aura  amene'  ce  jeune  homme  avec  lui  pour  6tre  moins  suspect'  He  then 
made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  as  a  signal  for  me  to  retire ;  upon  which  I 
bowed  profoundly,  and  passed  into  tlie  ante-chamber ;  after  wiiich  Mr.  Kegel  was 
introduced."— Pp.  30,  31,  32,  33,  34. 

Mr.  Kegel  was  severely  examine<l  by  the  Emperor  and  minutely  questioned. 
Upon  the  good  pastor  remarking  that  he  had  believed  the  French  were  quite  in 
another  direction,  and  that  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his 
ataff,  Napoleon  smiled  to  himself,  saying,  '*Ce  sont  des  perruques.  Us  se  sont 
farieusement  tromp^s."    {JSte  Bir  George  Sinclair's  *  Memoir.')~£D. 
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^7e  you  more  minute  information  from  his  father's  papers.     I 
hope  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 

Bemain,  dear  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

Geobge  Cockburn. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Habdy. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  7th  November,  1888. 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Hay- 
don,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was 
mortally  wounded  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory '  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  died  in  the  cockpit. 

His  Lordship  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince  at  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  in  his  Lordship's  cabin  on  board  the 
*  Elephant '  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  sent  to  the  cockpit 
for  a  lighted  candle,  in  order  that  he  might  seal  it  with  his 
arms. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Habdy. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  13th  November. 

I  was  not  on  board  the  *  Elephant '  at  the  time  Lord 
Nelson  wrote  the  letter.  Captain  Foley  commanded  that  ship, 
to  which  the  Admiral  had  shifted  his  flag  from  the  *  Prince 
George '  (his  proper  flag-ship,  of  which  I  was  the  Captain),  as 
the  *  Elephant '  drew  less  water,  and  could  approach  nearer  to 
the  enemy.* 

I  remain, 

T.  M.  Habdy. 
To  his  Wife. 

Liverpool,  20ih  November,  1838. 

....  I  have  just  been  over  the  Mechanics'  Schools  here. 
There  are  seven  hundred  boys  being  instructed,  six  hours  a-day, 
an  hour  a-day  on  six  different  subjects.  I  object  strongly  to 
this,  for  I  will  defy  them  to  retain  anything  effectually,  and 
one-half  of  the  boys  will  probably  end  with  disease  of  the  brain. 

*  These  letters  show  what  immense  troable  Haydon  took  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
any  picture  ho  was  painting  from  the  best  authorities. — Ed. 
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I  were  a  painter.    In  person  he  is  to  my  fancy  more  picturesque 
now  than  he  ever  was. 

The  mere  portrait  with  a  prancing  horse  or  a  red  curtain 
would  give  me  low  spirits  if  I  had  to  do  it. 

Believe  me  yours, 

Francis  Egeutgn. 


From  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

Warley,  17th  Deoembvr. 

It  seems  to  me  your  notion  of  the  Duke  surveying  the 
field  of  Waterloo  twenty  years  after  the  battle  is  admirable. 
The  victor  on  the  field  would  be  a  very  good  subject  for  a 
picture  of  mighty  detail  and  costume  in  the  present  style,  but 
between  such  a  picture  and  the  sentiment  of  the  other  there 
would  be  something  like  the  difference  between  V\' ouvermann's 
and  any  great  painter  of  the  Italian  school. 

You  will  find  a  difiSculty  in  getting  sittings  from  the  Uuki», 
a  diflSculty  which  you  share  with  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  who,  1 
know,  has  failed  in  getting  sittings  for  a  bust  bespoke  by  the 
Oxford  people  long  before  his  installation.  Perhaps  the  House 
of  Lords  would  relieve  you  of  a  part  of  this. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  good  picture  of  Copenhagen. 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  has,  I  rather  think,  a  bad  portrait  of 
him,  from  which  Cockerell's  bronze  was  taken,  but  he  will 
complain  of  that  as  a  likeness. 

Lawrence's,  in  my  opinion,  b  too  bad  to  give  you  much 
assistance.  Copenhagen  was  a  picturesque  little  horse.  I'he 
Duke  rode  him  sixteen  hours,  and,  when  he  dismounted,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  kick,  which  might  have  been  fatal,  from  the 
spirited  animal. 

I  remain,  &c., 

F.  Egerton. 
From  Thomas  Winstanley. 

My  dear  Sir,  Liverpool,  15th  December,  1838. 

Many  thanks  for  your  permission  to  attend  your  Lecture 
on  Academies.  It  has  strengthened  my  opinion  on  the  subject, 
for  the   historical  detail   of  facts  in  support  of  your  prin- 
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ciplf^a  Is,  in  my  opinion,  irreaiatiLly  stn>ng.  Whertvrr 
are  f-nablftil  to  by  the?*?  facta  before  the  pablio.  th-  j'l 
mu-^t  be  awakened,  and  the  result  will  be  a  ~  S-ii-^ 
]>rr*ijrn." 

I  cannot  hojie  to  see  this  glorious  reformation  of  opiid 
favriur  of  the  Arts;  but  that  vou  ma  v.  and  that  vi.»u  vaiis  t 

mm-  m  m 

the  rewarrl  of  your  labijurs  and  perseverance  is  the  ver}'  ^i 
wish  of 

Your  friend  and  faithful  servant. 

Thomas  Wixstanl! 
To  his  Wife. 

2IHh  April  I 

....  The  tiresome  habits  of  people  in  tbr  •*•■: 
would  drive  me  jstark  mail  in  six  months.  I'll  jn.st  tzi^*'  y- 
iri>tanr<;  of  Lanra^hire.  Here  at  Warrin^nn,  on  arriviuj 
I'virniii'f,  I  asked  a  mmi.  "Is  this  the  wav  to  the  llt^l  Lv 
Hf  n-jK-ats  niv  word?. '•  Is  this  the  way  to  th»?  IJ«.-«1  Li 
drojipiii^'  his  head  on  his  breast,  and  as  if  lost  in  th^Ui' 
iIm"  prol'iindity  of  the  question.  "  Is  this  the  way  to  th*.- 
Linii  ?"  ]u-  Siii'l  ii^'ain,  hKikinpr  up  Hud  smiliiiL'  iu  niv  l:-.. 
his  null  >:iL''5«''ity  tlmt  Jiii  i'ha  ha'l  n*a<-h»d  liiiii  at  la-T.  " 
I  jii-T  lliiuk  it  may  ]»r:  but.  stop,  I'll  in^uiiv."  TLi-  u.. 
iiiiirlj  t'nr  mr,  aii'l  I  <larted  into  a  simp.  ••  7i<  thi<  tii- 
\n  th«'  llt'*\  KiMii?"  I  sai'l  tiiT«-«*lv  t«»  thf  man  iH-liii;-! 
riiiintrr.  "  n'//A,"  h<*  riplit-tl,  "tin'  K«"l  Linn?  ar'r  *:: 
t'aiiit  tlir  NaL'V  Ili'a'l.''  "(iod  f.^rbidl"  1  iTit-il  in  mv  i-.j 
"I  <|(«ii't  kimw."  "N<»t  know,"  saitl  hr- ;  **  may  Ix-.  th»i. 
th«'  ll««l  Ij'-n  vou  want,  ami  fluit  is  xhv  wav  ;  tlM»uirh.  >t«i 
>aiil,  "Up  b\  tin-  market's  tin.*  m-art-st :  that  is.  1  think  i 
Itiit  Mr.  riiomas,  i1m'  printiT.  kn«)ws  vale,  aud  his  bou-"  i 
lir>t  attrr  viiuvt'  jiassi'd  tht*  ei»rni*r.  Hut,  sfi'jt  a  jui'/i'*' 
ril  iu>t  L^o  mvH'llan'l  ask."  Tlu*  int«'ll«M;t  «»1' AVarriiijrt- 
!\i<l«ntlv  n«»t  i:nt  >utl[iritnt  «nii»lovmrnt. 

v..   11. 

To  Lonl  3lELU(>rnNK. 

M\    l»r\K  I.i«i:i».  Wnrri:ci-n.  L-.,a  M..X.  ; 

I    lia\f  nu-t   with  the   mo>t   'd«»rioiis  ^r»r<^t --s       !Nh 
ltiliir«-  at  Nt'wr;j>tl«    w;i*i  liaiUtl  with  i-hiii>  anil  a--«-i.iTi:ii 
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I  then  went  to  Hull,  where  it  ended  in  the  same  satisfactory 
manner.  At  Newcastle  a  School  of  Design  is  formed.  I  began 
one  at  Hull,  and  now  I  am  here,  and  my  reception  as  usual. 

Be  assured  the  people  are  alive  to  sound  Art,  and  only  want 
instruction.  My  three  first  lectures  are  wholly  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  figure,  and  are  yet  listened  to  with  an  attention 
the  Greeks  could  not  exceed. 

I  write  you  this  that  your  Lordship  may  be  kept  au  fait  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  towns.  Be  careful,  my  dear 
liord,  what  you  say  at  the  Academy  dinner,  that  interesting 
entertainment  founded  to  reflect  honour  on  the  Art,  but  made 
a  means  to  get  business  for  the  monopoly. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  grateful  and  obliged  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  his  Wife, 

Manchester,  May  1839. 

....  At  first  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  huge 
factories  in  this  place.  They  looked  like  so  many  vast  mill- 
prisons,  with  the  eternal  hum  of  forced  labour  sounding  in  your 
ears.  The  only  sign  of  life,  it  was  a  relief  to  see,  was  the  smoke 
pouring  out  of  the  chinmeys.  But  I  am  assured  the  work- 
people are  not  harshly  treated.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  delicate  women,  and  young  girls  and  children,  to  be 
employed  for  so  many  hours  daily  in  heated  work-rooms.  Of 
course,  they  are  employed  because  their  labour  is  cheaper  than 
that  of  men.  But  1  think  it  an  evil,  and,  if  pursued,  must  tell 
seriously  on  future  generations.  The  race  will  deteriorate.  The 
day  may  yet  come  when  we  shall  want  the  bone  and  muscle 
that  has  made  England  great,  to  keep  her  so.  But  unfortu- 
nately, although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  so  much  about 
our  Habeas  Corpus  and  our  liberties,  we  allow  many  serious 
evils  to  exist  that  strike  at  the  roots  of  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation.  In  England  an  immense  accumulation  of  wrong  is 
necessary  before  you  can  overcome  John  Bull's  national 
inclination  to  leave  alone  things  that  do  not  afiect  his  belly  or 
his  pocket,  and  to  resist  every  change  that  does.  Here,  any 
limit  upon  labour  means  fresh  expenditure  by  employers,  and 
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80  they  resist  it ;  and  a  loss  to  the  working  man's  wecklv 
and  so  they  resist  it.  But  there  can  be  no  donbt,  if  the  p 
system  continues,  the  uexl  five-and-twenty  years  will  Am 
decreased  statures,  diniiuigfaed  physical  ]K>wer»,  uud  a  gnuli 
failing  in  the  manufacturiug  pttpulations.  Thnt  is  my  upiMJi 
I  am  told  that  in  the  pottery  districts  in  Stuffonli^kire  t 
entire  populatioiia  are  renewed  every  five  or  ten  years  by  fa 
blood  from  the  eountry  distncts.  These  things  oogbt  to  1 
carefully  looked  into,  for  they  point  to  serious  results  .  . . 

R  R.  H. 

To  Lord  Melboubne. 

My  DEAH  Lord,  London.  7tJi  JbIj.  lOl' 

The  affairs  of  the  East  may  be  gettin'i  seriuus,  ■ 
FrancLi  may  be  creeping  into  her  former  preponderance,  «Lti 
may  and  will  require  another  war  to  reduce  and  diride;  \% 
consider  what  the  state  of  Eiirojw  will  certainly  l)e  if  tl 
President  uf  the  Eoyul  Academy  is  permitted  to  rule  a 
checked  and  nmnolested ;  if  the  purest  despotism  in  Europe?  I 
not  reduced  to  constitutional  law ;  and  if  the  great  queotion 
whether  the  Koyal  Academy  be  a  private  or  pnblic  body,  b 
not  cleared  up  by  some  modem  Puffendorf  or  Vattel 
palette  and  paint? 

Fruitless  inquiries,  my  dear  I^rd,  if  not  followed  h\  casdgl 
tion  or  reform,  generally  end  by  strengthening  the  vices  tbi 
were  meaned  to  correct. 

Here  are  men  who  unblushingly  talk  of  the  uasoUiea)  pari 
with  which  they  marched  off  from  the  Parliamentary  fureat 
that  was  heated  to  disinfect  them  of  all  impurities,  Hben  1 
their  own  returns  it  api}ear6  tliat  in  seventy  years  tlioy  hs' 
spent  YJ,~hOl.  iu  dinners,  and  but  4.-'>t>(>/.  in  sending  .fifM 
students  to  Home,  and  in  that  time  have  never  fuanded  o 
single  school  of  design. 

If  this  be  their  *'  unsullied  purity,"  what  must  be  tfal 
imperfections  ? 

Permit  me  to  ask  you  what  has  ln-en  giiincil  for  the  Aft  1 
the  I'arliamentary  investigation  into  the  Academy  which  n 
granted  ?  Have  you  not,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  eviilen 
instalJefl  them  in  the  National  Hnllery.  a  Gallery  built  a 
planned  for  u  groat  public  purpose  ?  and  have  you  not  doufal 
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their  means  and  increased  their  ability  to  defy  the  people  and 
trample  on  the  Art  ? 

All  I  ask  of  the  Goyemment  is,  are  they  a  prirate  or  a 
public  body?    If  private,  let  them  keep  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  private  rights.    If  public,  let  them  not  be  exempted 
firom  that  necessary  audit  and  control  the  Government,  as 
representatives  of  public  power  and  the  public  purse,  have  a 
right  to  exercise.    But  do  not  permit  or  connive  at  their 
claiming  the  right  to  keep  their  transactions  secret  under  the 
inviolability  of  private  law  when  reform  approaches,  but  never^ 
theless  pushing  forward  to  share  a  public  advantage  from 
which  their  character  and  claim,  if  sincere,  as  a  private  asso- 
ciation must  wholly  exclude  them  when  the  Treasury  door 
opens. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Melbourne,  I  have  not  relinquished  the 
contest.  I  am  only  carrying  my  arms.  Let  me  re-assure  you 
also  on  another  point.  I  have  no  personal  resentment  to  gratify. 
I  want  settlement,  not  movement.  I  am  not  one  of  those  whose 
consequence  will  be  lost  by  tranquillity.  It  would  probably  be 
increased ;  but  I  am  actuated  solely  and  wholly  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  relieve  the  Art  from  its  present  anomalous  condition, 
and  that  only  can  be  done  by  obliging  the  Boyal  Academy  to 
rise  up  to  the  feeling  of  the  time. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  your  grateful  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

From  Lord  Francis  Eoerton. 

Warley,  Slst  Angust,  1SS9. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  feelings  of  success  with 
your  noble  subject.  I  speak  against  all  rule  and  practice ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  real  designer  must  do  better  by 
such  casual  sketches  (as  yours  after  the  Duke)  than  when  ho  gets 
his  subject  into  a  chair,  with  a  made-up  face  and  a  regulation 
window,  darkened  below,  and  an  orthodox  patch  of  shadow 
under  the  nose. 

"  Ancir  io  son  pittore,"  i.e.,  I  am  always  making  scrawls  of 
my  children,  and  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  from 
them  the  similitude  of  anything  human  when  they  were  once 
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aw&re  nhat  I  n'as  at.  At  other  tmiefl,  I  aometimes  coDStir^ 
myself  an  IB.,  and  moan  over  the  idleness  of  mj  voath  a 
not  baTiBg  studied  tho  figure  from  the  skeletons  of  Albtntn  to 
the  KlgJD  Klarhles.  It  seems  to  me  that  onr  painten  p>  t> 
work  as  people  might  nho,  feeling  an  inclination  toinirde  thr 
study  of  astronomy,  should  attempt  it  without  a  knowledge  df 
arithmetic. 

1  should  be  curious  to  aee  or  knon  the  reit]  history  of  Uk 
"  Catalogue  Eaisonn^,"  to  which  your  pamphlet  refers,  II 
was  before  my  time,  and  I  never  saw  it, 

I  should  be  glad  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  qaeatHio  ' 
the  Goyal  Academy  as  part  of  the  general  one  <^  the  i>  ' 

mo<le  of  propagating  the  art^  of  design  in  this  ooostrr 

Don't  espect  me,  however,  to  join  the  ranks  on  either  aido  'it 
the  ''  bella  plus  quam  civilia  "  which  are  raging. 

Your  principle  that  all  improvement  must  be  founded  oa  tiir 
knowledge  of  the  figure  is,  beyond  quettion,  the  true  one. 

I  once  consulted  Benon  for  a  drawing-master  In  laniifwp 
"  Do  you  draw  the  tigiUB  ?"  he  asked.  I  said  that  I  Ld 
*'  never  attempted  anything  else,"  upon  which  he  ctmscjited  M 
reoonunend  me  the  article  I  wanted, 

[  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  I  can  of  seeing  jm 
work. 

1  remain,  &c 

F.   EOEBTOO. 

From  the  Duke  of  Bedpobd,* 

2Tth  September.  Iflt 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd,  and  have  nuch 
pleasure  in  sending  you  a  cheque  on  my  bankers  for  two  add^ 
tional  chances  in  the  raffle  for  the  '  Maid  of  Saragoasa.' 

I  have  received,  since  I  have  been  here,  a  ^'"py  of  yoa 
pamphlet  on  '  Academies  of  Art.'  I  read  a  part  of  it  wili 
much  pleasure,  as  it  proved  your  enthusiasm  for  the  Arts;  bM 
there  are  other  parts  of  which  I  cannot  speak  so  &voiirablT,<i 
I  ihink  you  write  with  unmeasured  severity  of  the  Bcmi 
Academy. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  spoke  well  of  the  conduct  of  iW 


BritoAi  IfartitimDiE/HiL  limro^m^tbrimid  the  Httt^  .vD^rksui  tii^ 
laasmsx^m.  msxi^  tioir  tfaxcrr  y^acr   14^     T  mqmik  <um  <U:  tii^ 

evTiWriiigr  innHiriffnif  :iiidl  (^rniriaiioii  in  r\m  \mttM-  *\i\  wiuii^ 
KttuAi  :B3ti8t&.  mniidi  fi»  to  i^^mv  ti»BEL  trpe|nBaa[l:i  ifif^minitiiiEPi^ •  <li 

an«2kMLuQiiaii:HFiuiw:iii^  D^vmtu  tu«:$ifr9MmlJ 

him  to  ILb^  mNr  Ibttsar  Bn^koBr  tiitt  'dimrtziiK.    D  vwitf;  Ibu^pihfUl  ^ 

asked  vibflt&iHr  E  nikni9|ihi  iit  Uttodk  ttiun  gioBuiiff:  ^mkMsm^  tftll^ 
pictmc^  im  tfliBir  (Rillbfniiimtfi  ^fvniilB  Qeufl  oiitfini  tki>  W  •^aL&oiUiittwl 
at  the  BssttuAi  ^GtnOIkiw  meSix  iifll  tiili{'  omgnAinil  wAs<!^  1  <^<^l 
only  mnswer  it&ttft  I^  min^adkL  wiidlfl  «fir  iu»  ^vdit&i  jikiwiiBWw 

I  had  tthe  loteanibe  ioitnti^aflliiLmi  ^f£  wtasn^  mT  |«v|«(^i<i« 
adopted  br  Ae  AfstdtocB,  ^uufl  At  »  Ibir  nbe^  ffliUiK^  thi>  My 
whether  the  meanmie  ftos  itemAfifl  "^  lio>  ^maaai^  iW  Fiiie  Arls*.^ 

I  WBBui^^ 

BRHPORa 

I'VvM  S.  Rogers 

Mt  DEAB  Sib,  SC  Jamei'«  P1m«^  SiMh  Navt^iuber,  limu. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  flattered  I  am  by  your  oifor, 
or  how  happy  I  shoold  be  to  possess  a  picture  of  yours ;  but, 
alas !  I  am  poor,  haying  many  claims  upon  me,  and  I  have  not 
an  inch  uncovered  on  my  walls.  But  if  you  will  condosiu^nd  to 
do  what  yon  are  so  good  as  to  say,  I  cannot  resist  yoar  pro* 
posaL  Mr.  Leslie  has  just  painted  a  small  picture  for  me,  2  ft. 
by  2  ft  6  in^  and  his  price  was  thirty  guineas.  May  I  venture 
to  make  this  same  proposal  to  you  ? 

Your  idea  of  the  subject  I  am  delighted  with,  and  1  hope 
yoa  will  make  no   alteration  but  in  the  proportions  of  tL' 

Yours  s&ty  truly, 

8.  iioMKa»/ 

*  Od  tike  oppotiie  leaf  of  this  noie  ui  wriUcto,  2o4  JJooftmbor,  Jii39.  Kogcr» 
mOed  tD  see  (lay  fMeiure  <iO  ^  'i'he  Duke/  Aod  unid,  A^upc^  of  my  '  Nupuii^oo    at 
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From  Colonel  Gurwood. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  23,  Lowndes  Street,  11th  Dec6ni]iB.UI 

I  think  I  could  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  tint  a 
Duke  of  Wellington  never  took  his  hat  off  to  cheer  a  a 
troops  on  any  one  occasion,  and  that  at  Waterloo, 
constantly  under  fire,  he  was  in  rear  of  the  troops  that 
as  all  oflScers  generally  are,  or  they  would  prevent  the  h 
their  own  men. 

I  should  say  that  his  Grace  never   placed  himflelfii 
theatrical  position,  which  might  be  paintable  as  a  /a^ 
there  may  be  many  incidents  which  might  make  an  mVaxsin 
picture. 

Very  faithfully  yonH, 

J.  GuBWOoa 

To  his  Wife. 

Leeds,  16th  Deoember,ia 

....  I  have  hardly  seen  Dr.  Hook ;  the  businesB  of  4 
vicarage  is  so  harassing,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  coiiIb 
have  been  able  to  get  to  bed  before  three  in  the  morning  for4 
whole  of  this  last  week.  Poor  Mrs.  Hook  is  in  the  miit « 
hooping-cough,  and  looks  forlorn.  But  1  dine  with  the  vicar  «a 
Friday ;  yesterday  I  could  not.  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  dineatiuii 
day,  as  they  do  on  Sundays  at  the  vicarage,  so  I  took  a  walkfc 
fresh  air  out  to  Woodhouse  Moor — Woodhouse  "mud,'*  it  shc-nl 
be,  for  of  all  the  slimy,  slippery,  sticky,  wet,  muddy  walks. 
never  met  with  anything  equal  to  this.  But  Leeds  is  so  barie 
in  smoke  that  every  green  plot  is  a  paradise ;  but  they  do  ft 
make  the  best  of  their  paradise  here.  Mr.  Gott's  place  in  suini^ 
is  pretty;  but  the  tall  chimneys  are  the  end  of  all  landscape  at' 
here,  and  bring  you  back  to  bricks  and  mortality  at  every  f''*^ 
You  would  be  astonished  at  the  depth  of  the  religious  tVefc 
in  Leeds ;  it  is  not  feeling,  it  is  fnry.  I  am  half  afraid  to  of^ 
my  lips  lest  I  offend  some  prejudice  or  the  other.  The  E<»ifl> 
Catholic  church  is  built,  and  a  handsome  building  it  is,  and  U 
Romanists  are  scattering  tracts  about  plentifully,  and  movii 

Drayton  Manor,  that  the  only  thing  Talleyrand  and  the  Dnchesse  de  Dino  c« 
not  reconcile  was  the  stoutness  of  Napoleon ;  and,  said  Rogers,  "  I  wish  you  voi 
paint  one  making  him  thinner,  small,*'  and  looking  keenly  at  me ;  ''  or  Itf? 
I  thouelit  it  my  duty  to  otfer  to  paint  it  smaU  for  him^  and  I  wrote  to  him. « 
this  is  nis  answer. 

B.  R.  Hayih'I 
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leaven  and  earth  to  make  converts.  Dr.  Hook,  however,  keeps 
be  lead ;  and  Hamilton,  the  Dissenting  minister,  a  fine  fellow, 
oems  very  sore  at  the  Doctor's  name.  It  is  curious ;  but  the 
ioe  of  professional  jealousy  runs  deep  into  that  sacred  profes- 
lon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  us  how  to  overcome  the  envies 
nd  jealousies  and  petty  feelings  of  our  passionate  nature.  Dr. 
look  gave  us  a  splendid  sermon  yesterday  on  the  Atonement : 
t  was  very  fine  indeed.  The  crowds  which  go  to  church  and 
liapel  on  Sunday  in  Leeds  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  town 
\  ever  saw  before ;  all  places  of  worship  swarm  with  worshippers 
D  Leeds.  It  is  very  remarkable,  very  creditable  to  the  ministers, 
md  highly  honourable  to  the  people.  Leeds  appears  to  me  to 
)e  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  best  behaved  towns  I  know, 
Old  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  facts  fully  bore  out  this  im- 
iression ;  indeed,  the  resident  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  I^iverpool, 
md  Manchester  are  much  more  religious  than  in  liOndon,  and 
letter  people.  Honest  dealing  seems  to  guide  them  more 
miversally  than  with  us  in  London.  I  don't  think  a  Leeds 
a»desman  ever  thinks  of  cheating,  or  if  he  does,  his  religion 
prevents  its  practice :  this  is  a  good  character. 

I  like  Leeds  for  one  reason — they  are  always  so  happy  to  soe 
He,  and  make  me  so  much  ''at  home,"  I  feel  like  coming  into 
^  large  family  I  have  known  for  years.  They  are  u  thoroughly 
[rood  set  at  Leeds ;  they  are  such  domestic,  good  p(>o])lo.  In  all 
JiAt  crash,  at  Leeds  no  bank  went;  Mr.  Beckett  helped  thoni 
ill  and  kept  them  up.  This  was  very  amiable,  and  an  act 
if  good  brotherhood,  which  makes  one  a  better  Christian  to 
lear  of. 

To  his  Sister,  Mrs.  Haviland. 

4E7  DEAR  Hal,  Sheffield,  Srd  January,  1840. 

^  I  begin  here  to-night ;  Montgomery,  the  poet,  is  presi- 

lant.  I  lodge  with  two  old  maiden  ladies,  who  make  me  die 
erveral  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  bore  me  night 
Ikd  day  to  know  if  there  be  "  anything  I  want.**  At  last  I  said 
^ant "  quiet."  Last  night  one  came  in  with  the  Sheffield 
i^per,  wherein  the  committee  had  advertised  my  lectures  for 
i^night.  The  old  lady  looked  at  me  so  much  as  to  say,  "  and 
he  before  my  very  eyes  1 "  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  went  out  again, 
k^aying  the  paper  on  the  table.    Sometimes  I  hear  awful  whis- 
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.r  Phillips  contended  that  I  had  no  right  to  the  prize,  because  I 
-  had  taken  two  yeare  to  paint  *  I^entatoB,'  but  the  diN«tox«  very 
I    pn^ily  tnmed  a  deaf  ear  to  such  absurdities. 

Hilton  had  not  only  no  inventioa,  but  he  did  not  dxaw  finely. 

m    But  the  academidans  pushed  him  against  me  just  as  thev 

'    poshed  Bird  against  Wilkie.      Where  is  Bird  now  ?     And 

:    where  will  Hilton  be  in  a  few  years?   where  Bird   is  now, 

foigotten ;  yet  I  will  be  bound  to  say  we  shall  have  a  huge 

, .    hoe  and  cry  over  poor  Hilton,and  we  shall  be  t<ild  that  the  art 

^   has  sastained  an  irreparable  loss. 

It  is  cnnoDs  how  malice  urges  men  to  praise  those  they  really 
.    deapiae,  in  order  to  injure  others  they  have  a  hatred  oH 

To  Lord  Helbouske. 

Mt  DEAB  LokD,  Hull  8tb  JanMrj.  IMO. 

It  is  long  since  I  had  the  honour  of  mriting.  My 
lectures  are  still  sought  after  and  my  reception  the  same.  I 
liave  given  three  successive  courses  on  the  'Principles  of  Art/ 
tbe  *  BBstory  of  Art,'  the  *  State  of  Art/  and  all  have  bet*n  met 
by  the  same  enthusiasm* 

Wherever  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  not  kno^n,  and  casts  did 
not  exist,  I  have  induced  their  purchase,  and  admiration. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  convinced  that  her  Majesty  is 
advancing  the  Ck>urt  taste  by  having  herself  painted  in  hiKtorical 
compositions.  Though  small,  yet  as  I  trust  her  Majesty's  life 
will  be  long,  this  desire  on  her  part  will  and  must  help  to  turn 
the  Court  taste  from  Dutch  boors  and  the  low  humour  of 
peasants. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  tbe  last  day  of  tbe 
session,  I  have  spent  some  days  at  Walmer  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  with  him. 

Nobody  need  wonder  at  his  military  success  who  hears  him 
talk,  or  reads  his  despatches.  The  sound  practical  reasons  he  : 
occasionally  gave  to  us  for  many  of  bis  proceedings  in  Spain 
showed  his  sagacity  and  his  genius,  and  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
know  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  be  a  judge,  I  declare  he 
tells  a  story  better  than  any  man  I  ever  heard,  not  excepting 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

He  gave  me  sittings  for  himself,  imagined  to  be  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  with  Copenhagen  twenty  years  after  the  battle,  and 

2  E  2 
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I  flatter  myself  von  will  neither  be  'iispleass^^^I  with  the  pi-.tn* 
or  the  portrait,  shonld  yon  have  a  moment's  leisure  to  ser  it  3 
the  iieason  when  shown. 

Yonr  Lonlship  will  see  Hilton  is  deaiL  the  hi3t«>ri«?al  paiziter; 
a  ^rood  man,  bnt  not  a  great  artist.  In  early  life  hL?  mrrits  w€r* 
overrated  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  order  to  pit  liiTn  ajoa 
me,  but  I  beat  him  wherever  we  met. 

I  first  beat  him  with  my  seemd  picture  for  the  hTin^i:*?'! 
piinea  prize  at  the  British  Institution  in  IS  10.  H*^  tu^!  -^ir 
fliderable  power,  but  little  ori^rinality  of  inventii>n.  H»=^  piif-rr-i 
from  all.  Fuseli  callei  him  •■  a  bold  tiefc"  He  was  ni.»t  mASTr? 
of  the  figure,  though  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  it.  His  brS 
work  is  in  Chelsea  Church,  though  without  one  ijriiriBil 
thought.  As  keeper  of  the  Royal  Acaiiemy  he  will  n«jt  *te 
easily  supplied.  Eastlake  is  the  only  man  fit  to  be  his  «gc- 
cesflor,  classically,  and  as  an  artist. 

To  turn  to  another  matter  more  immediatelv  interestins  w 
you,  I  believe  the  reports  of  distress  in  these  parts  to  bs 
exaggerated.  Into  the  poorest  parts  of  Lee«ls  and  elsewhere  I 
made  a  point  of  going,  and  I  saw  fires  and  footl,  comfort  anl 
cleanliness.  Where  the  10,000  starving  poor  are  w«»uld  pmzlr 
any  man  to  find,  though,  of  coiirs*\  misery  here  jind  thrrt-  ti'-rs 
<'xist.     Wir*hing  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  seiL^un, 

pH'lieve  m«\  mv  dear  I^inL 

Your  griit*'ful  s*?rvant. 

n.  K.  IIayi>on. 

To  a  Pupil. 

My  dear  Sir,  London,  21et  Januarj.  1S40 

I  njgrut  to  h(»iir  of  your  father's  difficulties.  As  I  [>a<sel 
my  word  to  your  landlord  to  pay  your  rent  <lue  if  vou  coul«l 
not,  HO  that  you  might  be  able  to  return  home  and  help 
your  fathc^r;  and  as  you  now  write  to  me  that  you  and  yoiir 
fath<jr  are  n^ally  unabh;  to  pay  the  n;nt,  I  will  undoubttnllv 
pay  it,  HO  make  your  mind  easy,  and  don't  let  it  press  on  v«»u 
aH  a  (hjbt.  I  rel(?aso  you  from  it  entirely.  You  obevtNl  m^ 
Htrictly,  you  advanced  nipidly,  you  kept  your  word  of  follc>wiui' 
uiy  instructions,  and  I  kept  mine  of  educating  you  if  vou  wck* 
HUpported.     J^it  <lo  not  desiMiir  l)ecause  you  are  this  momr-Lt 
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unforttmate.  Take  adversity  always  as  a  correction^  and  success 
more  to  be  feared. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  again  as  soon  as  your 
^nrcumstances  and  the  help  of  your  friends  will  enable  you  to 
come  up  to  London ;  but  you  must  act  with  energy,  and  not 
forget  the  precepts  I  gave  you  when  here. 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

HaU,  18th  January,  1840. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  present  here  last  night. 
We  had  a  brilliant  discussion.  You  must  know  that  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  gentlemen  here  to  read  papers  in  their  hall; 
and  finding  that  the  audiences  to  my  lectures  were  double  the 
usual  amount  on  hall  nights,  and  the  lectures  not  admitting  of 
reply,  it  became  evident  to  me  that  something  was  brewing 
for  my  benefit ;  and  a  few  days  since  they  proposed  to  me  to 
**  read  a  paper "  on  a  hall  night.  Certain  old  gentlemen  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  might  be  all  very  well  at  a 
lecture,  where,  like  the  priest  in  the  pulpit,  no  one  replied  to 
me,  and  I  had  it  all  my  own  way ;  but  if  I  were  caught  on 
hall  night,  and  laid  open  to  discussion,  I  should  be  dissected 
to  the  public  advantage  in  their  opinion.  I  agreed  at  once 
to  the  proposal,  and  chose  for  my  subject  *  The  Elgin  Marbles,' 
and  whether  Lord  Elgin  was  justified  in  removing  the  marbles 
from  Greece.  When  I  came  in,  the  president  sat  in  awful 
state,  with  the  treasurer  on  one  side  and  a  vacant  chair  for  me 
on  the  other,  the  platform  crowded  and  the  hall  fulL  I  read 
my  paper  to  its  conclusion ;  and  then  up  got  a  little  man,  and 
soon  forgot  the  subject-matter  of  my  paper  to  fly  off  to  the 
Academy  question.  He  was  called  to  order.  Then  up  got  a 
second  and  third,  and  lastly  the  president,  all  praising  me 
highly,  but  maintaining  that  I  had  avoided  the  real  question 
at  issue,  viz.,  as  to  whether  Lord  Elgin  would  not  have  shown 
greater  regard  for  posterity  if  he  had  left  the  marbles  where 
he  found  them.  At  last  came  my  turn  to  reply,  and  I  de- 
molished all  their  flimsy  arguments  and  assertions  in  ten 
minutes.     I  showel  that  in  fifty  years  whole  temples  had  dis- 
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appeared.  I  proved  by  printed  evidence  that  U  was  Uw  t 
of  tbe  Turks  to  make  tlie  figures  a  target  for  miwkt^  pnrtio-;  ] 
tli&t  tbt;  heads  bad  been  knocked  off  and  polished  into  alwi  ' 
for  tbeir  big  guns;  and  tbut  tmrellera  and  toorutts  daily  l 
hourly  were  breaking  off  a  hand  here  and  a  foot  tborft  In  Xki 
home  as  a  memento.  If  the  Turks  and  tbe  Greeks  had  reJi«i>-. 
and  understood  the  merits  of  theso  works,  I  ftdiiutte>l  then  tii^: 
the  question  became  altered ;  but  they  did  not,  and  indeed  rvoi'i 
not.  and  therefore  Lord  Elgin  was  justified  in  remoTing  tl*» 
invnluable  fragments  for  the  mere  sake  of  securing  their  fr- 
scrvation  from  further  injury.  I  sat  down  amidfit  thondn; '  - 
upplause,  and  the  president  putting  the  question  to  tbe  t>.4> 
Lord  Elgin  was  voted  juatisfied  nem.  eon.  As  the  preflideal  li:i 
the  ohair  be  whispered  to  me,  "I  should  huTe  said  esartJ. 
what  you  said  bad  I  been  in  your  place."  I  went  off  Ivtr- 
quite  satisfied ;  and  tbe  others  to  supper,  to  debate  tbn  nmwiim 
over  again.     1  was  t^ontent  to  leave  it  where  it  was. 


Extracts  from  Letters  to  hts  Wife. 

OzfbRl,  2b<1  aiuek,  UM. 
Last  evening  I  dined  en  fatnUle  with  tho  i 
Now  College,  and  spent  a  very  cheerful  evening.     H»  e 
daughter  has  a  genius  for  humorous  sketches,  and  abuwcd  I 
two  in  particular  that  made  me  die  with  langhlng ;  t 
that  of  an  undergraduate,  who,  very  tipsy  one  night, ' 
into  tbe  warden's  kitchen  instead  uf  his  own  rooms,  and  c 
not   be   persuaded   of  his   mistake.     The  servants    therefct^ 
locked  him  in,  and  called   the   warden,  who  went  dowa  ■ 
tried  to  persuade  the  young  gentleman  to  go  to  his  own  r 
but  to  no  purpose.    The  attitude  of  this  drunken  yonng  icanp. 
standing  on  his  heels  and  resting  against  the  kitchen  drn^r, 
with  his  cap  and  tassel  over  bis  nose  and  bis  eyee,  doggedly 
looking   into    space    between    tho   warden's    legs,   whUe  thi- 
warden  stootl  in  front,  finger  up.  ffa«  perfectly  irresistible.    I 
laughed  over  it  until  the  tears  came  into  ray  eyes.     It  »asv< 
true  to  life.     She  is  a  real  genius,  but  of  course  wilt   nevrr 
develop  her  genius,  because  she  will  not  have  to  work  fix  • 
living. 
I  have  learned  more  of  Oxford  these  lul  few  days  thu 
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I  ever  knew  before.  The  undergraduates  abuse  the  Fellows, 
the  Fellows  abuse  the  warden,  and  the  warden  complains  of 
both. 

A  young  fellow  here  the  other  day  for  the  loan  of  30Z.  down 
made  himself  liable  for  850Z.>  and  will  have  to  pay  it. 

From  (Sir)  Peter  Fairbairn. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Leeds,  Ist  June,  1840. 

Up  to  the  moment  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  I  was 
engaged  as  one  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Committee,  with  business 
in  connection  with  that  all-absorbing  question,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  very  vitals  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  I  was  indeed  sorry  it  was  put  out  of 
my  power  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  personally  in  Burwood 
Place,  besides  the  pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  observing  the 
progress  you  had  made  in  the  picture. 

I  would  only  beg  of  you  not  to  hurry  the  picture  before 
giving  time  to  the  colours  to  sink  properly.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  am  anxious  for  your  fame,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  I 
hope  to  have  in  a  first-rate  work,  but  I  am  well  aware  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  good  deal  of  time  and  study  being 
dedicated  to  the  subject ;  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  speak 
out.  Do  not  hurry  the  work,  but  take  time,  and  in  return  you 
shall  not  want  the  means  to  get  on  in  the  interim.  In  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  more  in  funds  than  I  am  at 
present,  when  I  shall  take  care  you  are  duly  remembered.* 
TiU  then. 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

P.  Fairbairn. 
From  T.  Moore. 

Dear  Mr.  HaTDON,  Sloperton,  Ist  December,  1840. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  so  kindly  remembered 
by  you,  and  trust  that  some  good  chance  may  before  long 

*  In  a  note  underneath  this,  Haydon  callfl  attention  to  the  breadth  of  view  and 
liberal  tone  of  this  letter,  and  with  the  real  feeling  it  displays  both  for  the  Art 
and  artist,  as  compared  with  the  want  of  feeling  and  the  querulous  exactions  of 
those  patrons  who  know  little  of  Art  and  care  let^s  for  the  artist,  worry  him  with 
their  petty  suggestions  and  complaints  instead  of  leaving  him  to  his  own  desi^. 
—Ed. 


j.2^  co/:i:£sro,yz'£.vcs  or 

lirnu;  n-  it»irt^tijt':.    ]  aiii  u-.a  suTj»ri=ie'i  ai  your  siie»?e^.  wheti-f  ' 
wh  It-cTUTf'T  i»T  jiaiiiTfT.  fcOicl  11  Ti .u  infjiir^  the  Bn:iadbrim«  win 
h  lovf  1(17  lilt  An^  you  will  iiide#^l  do  w.-.r-lers^     Mrs.  Moija 
wiu"  niiu'l,  ]tk'A!«od  by  your  reniejnlirBij<¥-  nf  her. 

Ever  tmiv  vorirs, 

r^nn.  T\"i:.i.iA>i  Hamilton,  on  ihf  12<nn  Maril^, 

1  iifivf  n^n.-l  yoiiT  Dde  ftn^l  yiay»er.  and  I  vish  t-z  s 
TTM'rv)  v"'i:ris;mus  iiiTMnrsl  your  iK-wly  t-ii]i<^lii^ii^-.|  in-nK*  I 
Inijv  Tin   tiviiiic   vi'U  iihve  c-n^hW'i  hinoji^yt  tbf-m  XLav  l-.;  r»* 

1  lij.vt  ri'iiii  \iii  rt;.»,»n  ■.»f  vlut  IffTv.rt-  on  tht-  Elirin  MarV-W 
■  ■  ■  ■  »»»'•-  1  iiiUM  "ir.iiililt  Vi ill  villi  a  iV-w  correct i«.»n«  L'n  t^i'Ilu 

/I.  I'll'.     ri.l.     .a.     viiifii    nt-    cy»lit    ma?     a    PfX-k    -a   fi^-zT 
fi"":.i..'    .if.   Hi;    i^iuii :   x-:   C'tri^i..  rlosi-  lo  iLe    iu..*::ih  <.f  ibr 

-'•'■■     ••-..L"..  1      .'ii   :  :• -..1   •::•  :-ij:."  ^"f-.-ro.  L.iv:r.^  ^:.rr::.j  k 

s:.:...    ■  ''•^■'    :.,*   ;,::.■;  ;  .■      :  ;.-:.•:.>:.::- iit    ;*:,  :    •:■  I^j-;.;   ■;i:.-i 
C:-;  :  ^     ■  ^»  ■:    ^:r..    :.-    .:    ::.ry   -or-'  r*M*lY    :i..  :;:.".  *^   Iv;^^ 

:  ^    ."'v.    :,;    .     v.-.      ;.     s:.:  ■;.    "«':.:    11;;,!     I    w^  t-     :%    v     "•    -    -     - 

-  .  .  ,\         -  •    — - 

.'     *' ,.*     ■  "^      .■  '.  "i.    ;.*     "»  ■ ".    >;iy   ;i.>».    •1j:w     I**^    C\l    .•!»  •--    ■v^w     T'  ■/ 
'j       '■  ■     •■.■■■*        '  -I  ""•      •»'^    «k*' *  •  1   «;..  >  ■      1 .;    ■"«' T"  ■**'"?  V  v.-  •  -k'-    \        -     ; 

>!■■  apl.  ••!        ■  sil  s^  -■-  «  \a  *^     mm  *       A  •  *  *    '  J  j  ■    ^       •       \     ■  % 

7  *  ■  •         .   *   "  ■   .         .  .i^    •    •  • "     -       -•  V  '^     .I*     T  *   I  'T     T- «     h"'i^      •  .1-    T        *  '     ►"     -   - 

_     T  '  ■  -  *        T      ■■     ■ 

S«T      Ik      "    •        '         "        \  •       •    ••    "      ••,.••'    T  ..  T         •■  "        I'!  •''"1      T  •■  V."  r      •.•-.-       • 
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Indeed,  we  may  date  &om  that  period  the  improved  feeling 
now  existing  at  home  respecting  the  futility  of  restoring 
antique  fragments,  a  practice  now  become  almost  obsolete,  with 
the  gri-at  exception,  however,  of  the  ^gina  Marbles  by  Thor- 
waldsen. 

d.  Payne  Knight  had  delivered  his  opinion  of  the  (alleged) 
inferior  character  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  of  their  having 
been,  part  at  least,  set  up  by  Hadrian,  whilst  Lord  Elgin  was 
then  a  detenue  amongst  other  English  in  France,  from  whence 
he  was  not  released  until  1806.  This  was  a  very  unlucky 
circumstance  for  their  reception  in  this  country — les  absents  ont 
iaujours  tort. 

e.  All  the  artists  who  conducted  Lord  Elgin's  operations  at 
Athens  were  engaged  by  me  (except  Luiserni,  the  landscape 
painter,  who  was  recommended  by  Sir  William  Hamilton), 
and  not  at  Naples,  which  could  not  have  supplied  them, 
but  at  Eome,  where  I  went  at  Lord  Elgin's  request  from 
Messina. 

/.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  removal  of  the 
marbles  from  Athens  (this  was  under  the  entire  direction  of 
Luiserni),  though  I  happened  to  be  present  when  the  ship 
*  Mentor,'  which  was  wrecked,  sailed  from  the  PirsDus  with  a 
foriion  of  them,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  large  cases,  four  of 
which  I  recovered  that  year  by  means  of  divers,  and  the  rest 
were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  same  divers  two 
years  after,  when  the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces. 

g.  The  divers  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  i.e. 
the  neighbouring  coast.  I  had  to  send  for  them  to  the 
islands  of  Cos,  Syene,  &c.,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  I  waited  their  arrival  in  Cerigo,  in  which  island 
I  remained  four  months  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  under- 
taking. 

A.  My  valuation  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  now  by  all  who  think 
of  the  subject  at  all  to  be  at  least  nearest  the  real  value 
of  the  marbles,  though  still,  if  now  to  be  valued,  far  from 
adequate. 

i.  I  can't  swim  at  all,*  and  therefore  I  am  not  likely  to 


*  Note  by  B.  R.  H. — **  Then  you  ou^ht  to  have  swum.    To  put  you  ashore  in 
a  boat  destroys  the  poetry  of  the  whole  thing.    Horrible ! " — £d. 


1  tpHa  tiie  chiptmck  i 
ITMmA.'    Lord  KlgiA  WMfittdctfafaoi^t^. 


To  th*  Biabup  of  CHiCHBrrsR. 
!  MAR  Loitn,  Lad«n.  IBib  Afrit,  UO. 

I  un  itltttt  Phillip*  is  puipting  yoo,  fin-  I  know  sottM 

Bafltlh   |H»rtmit  iHuatiBg   wiui  equolfl    his  Iruad.  aMolf 

iW  w  nMl.    Willi  nw|M<ct  tu  tue  bi^b  opioioD  uf  my  takatf 

■■  U  U(UW  il  WW  u  |Mty  bo  did  oat  perwire  Uw-a  in  lANI, 

riWI  ba  WU  \mo  of  Uio  bftogen  of  '  Liv-olAtua,*  and   pitt  il  k 

iIm  dtrit  t  t  |ii<;tur»  ex(x-iit<^  «t  twtsty-two  ycmn  of  ap  «■ 

iiaiplM  wbi<>h.  wlirii  I'XpUiuod  to  tlw  tJDirtinitr  <if  Ox&ri 

illjNIM  jriwnt   Hni'rwutls,  were  reoeiirad  vith  «athuu^ 

MHNTW,  "klivwol    ia  tbfi  Bun   to  whom  tb«  Lend  datk  m( 

tptttaain.*' 

1  trikkU  b*  i»mt  Im|>i>x  to  bm  bis  portnit  at  jnm,  w  I  fad 
MM  it  wiU  th<  tt  tiiH>  •>■)<' ;  utd  after  be  has  dime,  jmr  harAtbof 
WWt  giw  ma  K  Biltiim  ktr  my  ouUocUan. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  tralr  yours, 
K  B.  Haiikw. 


IV  M  yiMNjr  i.«hfy  wAo  AoJ  bra  dra/axl  ditni  iirva^  (ZZmh. 
Uy  ttlUIUOrr  (XIKABITH,  IMi  October,  1ML 

I  utt  wry  lM|>(>y  to  h«ar  bom  yoa ;  and  if  yoa  will  Msd 
up  ]r\mr  i.lr««tn)i«  ttt  niv,  1  will  always  correct  tbem  and  weai 
thvttt  baok.  Vutt  sbal)  bare  a  dnwing-book  in  a  few  day^  ai 
vooM  m  I  baT»  tun»  tu  g^  it  Hake  yooneli^  my  dear  Elin- 
bolb.  miatrvM  tif  drnwing,  becaiue,  tbongb  God  bas  deprived 

CMi  tif  b«<aTim{,  He  ba«  blftnied  yua  with  sight,  the  greatot 
fMinjir  i^  all  tbv  sendrt ;  and  if  ron  will  coltirate  drawing 
ytw  will  nover  ban  an  irkKMoe  moment,  and  yoa  will  nera 
nuw  aU.Mit  bnuritiK.  I  aisare  yoa  many  pe<^e  would  be  glad 
fct  bf  deaf  iumelimes,  they  hear  socb  diaagreeaUe  th^gs. 
Ytw  «UBOt  pttt  up  you  hands  to  jovr  ean.  far  tkat  wgoU 


be  rudv,  bn:  xoii  can  snui  voiirpv*»s  u:  a  luuui-:.'  i    v-n.  .i  ■  n 
like  to  s^  aLTT-miLj;  •jnt»n<iv. 

he  Lad  ir»»iV.  ey*:?,  aii.:  u-    stiMi^'.  'jjiiv*!!,.,  .u:  .  -n'-.    ./•  .1 
fall  V,  ail'-  ii-'Whs  liir  utilises;  iiutL  ll  lu-   »*.•:...  a- 
the  huppir-?:  'r-jiiul:..   ::   \  ■;:  i-riir:     r     -i:  x*  •.:•>     . 

sense:  bn:    -irav    ui-     uunii.:    ur;-   .   ;-..       ^o     ..:..•  . 

thpT)  yon  wil.   I.-    iti':'    T      'in^v    ^..  .     :..  .  .     ^..i,      

and  si^T-er  an  :   t»r.»iu':.  ul  .  in.!"  v^..    in^.--         .  .1..     ..-  . 

Tro?:  iL  V-r..*-^.  n:'  Mt-::"  iiz'.-   -.1-:.  ..  »i..      ,  . 

night  anc -ev-j-n  ni'»riiii!..  ni  .  i--   «.-:- 

irnrs  Ton  ♦21K*'  il  i^iut*-  •:  i^-wlx-u:**' . .        

to  ciT^  v^ii..      A«i'.  v;..     ui-  ..  i;-' .      .     ,  .  .  .  ^        

other  i»c^.»iii-  vii     nr-  ai..  -         **-  .    •:.-     

Him  uL  tiK-:'  ijve- 

Kind  IV£nl^u^  i    »xau.  a..    .*^i..~ 


detiiiir  ■_•:  !**■  •=»' 
gal*:  ■»:  ::_—  -  --.  ^ 
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have  escaped  I'rom  the  shipwreck  ttoimmittff  uith  my  papen  u 
my  motUh.    Lord  Elgin  was  fond  of  a  good  story. 
Ever  yours, 

W.  Hamiltos- 


To  Oie  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord,  London,  18th  April,  IML 

1  am  glad  Phillips  is  painting  yoii,  for  I  know  no  mui 
in  English  portrait  painting  who  equals  his  broad,  maulv 
power  in  men.  With  respect  to  hia  high  opinion  of  my  tal^'Bi- 
ax  an  artist,  it  was  a  pity  he  did  not  perceive  them  in  l*/.'. 
when  he  was  one  of  the  hangers  of  '  Dentatus,'  and  put  it  in 
the  dark :  a  picture  executed  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  on 
principles  which,  when  explained  to  the  University  of  Oxfcml 
thirty-one  years  afterwards,  were  received  with  enthostasm. 
However,  "blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  doth  mn 
impute  sin." 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  his  portrait  of  you,  aa  I  fe^l 
sure  it  will  be  a  fine  one;  and  after  he  has  done,  yoiir  LonUliip 
must  give  me  a  sitting  for  my  collection. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  truly  yonra, 
B.  R.  Hahhui. 


To  a  young  Laihj  who  had  been  deaf  and  dunth  through  % 
My  dearest  Elizabeth,  i9th  October,  IM 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  from  you ;  and  if  you  will  a 
up  your  drawings  to  me,  I  will  always  correct  them  and  a 
them  back.     You  shall  have  a  drawing-book  in  a  few  day^l 
soon  as  I  have  time  t«  get  it.      Make  yourself,  my  dear  I 
beth,  mistress  of  drawing,  because,  though  God  has  depriH 
you  of  hearing,  He  has  blessed  you  with  sight,  the  j^ 
blessing  of  all  the  senses;  and  if  you  will  cultivate  drawj 
you  will  never  have  an  irksome  moment,  and  you  will  am 
care  about  hearing.     I  assure  you  many  people  would  be  ( 
to  be  deaf  sometimes,   they  hear   such  disagreeable 
You  cannot  put  up  your  hands  to  your  ears,  for  that  i 
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be  rude,  but  you  can  shut  your  eyes  in  a  moment  if  you  do  not 
like  to  see  anything  oflTensive. 

I  know  a  good  man  whom  God  has  deprived  of  hearing ;  but 
he  had  good  eyes,  and  he  studied  drawing,  and  drew  beauti- 
fully, and  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  as  you  will  be 
the  happiest  woman,  if  you  learn  to  draw.  Don't  draw  non- 
sense; but  draw  the  human  head,  and  face,  and  eyes,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  draw  your  good  papa  and  mamma, 
and  sister  and  brother,  and  that  will  make  you  and  them  very 
happy. 

Trust  in  God,  my  dear  little  firiend,  and  pray  to  Him  every 
night  and  every  morning,  and  feel  grateful  for  the  many  bless- 
ings you  enjoy  in  spite  of  the  one  affliction  He  has  been  pleased 
to  give  you.  You  will  find,  after  all,  that  you  will  remember 
Him  more,  and  pray  to  Him  oftener,  and  be  more  blessed  than 
other  people  who  are  able  to  hear  everything — ^and  yet  forget 
Him  all  their  lives. 

Kind  regards  to  papa  and  mamma. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


From  Serjeant  Talfourd. 

8,  Serjeants*  Inn,  23rd  Ck^tober,  1841. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  how  much 
gratified  we  were  by  the  lecture  your  kindness  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  last  night  on  Sir  David  Wilkie.  The 
details  of  his  early  course,  steeped  in  the  feeling  of  old  regard, 
had  a  double  interest  from  the  subject  and  the  relator,  which  I 
have  scarcely  ever  (if  ever)  felt  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the 
whole,  full  of  instruction  for  students  of  Art,  was  no  less  affect- 
ing and  suggestive  to  us  who  are  only  worshippers  in  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Temple.  You  did  not  want  admirers,  even  from  the 
Academy,  for  Maclise,  who  sat  next  to  us,  expressed  himself 
exceedingly  charmed  by  the  entire  lecture. 

I  hope  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  I  rejoice  to  find  in  friendly 
communication  with  you,  will  take  care  that  in  the  decoration 

*  This  kindly  hope  was  not  realised.  The  decision  of  the  Commission,  of 
which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  the  leading  member,  set  aside  Haydon  from  any 
share  in  the  deooration  of  the  Boosos  of  rarliament-r£D. 
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of  the  whole  is  then  made  to  be  applied  to  the  wall.  A  German 
hardly  ever  designs  the  outline  of  even  the  most  trifling  thing 
in  any  other  material  than  charcoal,  tracing  with  it  the  finest 
possible  line.  When  satisfied  as  to  its  correctness,  he  sketches 
over  it  with  a  lead-pencil,  rubbing  in  the  shadows.  They 
make  almost  invariably  all  their  studies  with  a  lead-pencil. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  Stanley. 

Frcm  Horatio  Smith. 

My  dear  Ha  YDON,  Brighton,  23rd  July,  1842. 

I  hope  you  continue  in  good  health,  with  improved  sight, 
and  your  old  energetic  resolution  to  fight  your  way  manfully 
to  the  last,  and  leave  a  name  behind  you,  if  you  had  nothing 
else  to  leave.  For  me,  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  old  both  in 
body  and  intellect,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  no 
serious  ailments,  and  that  my  spirits  are  good.  How  time 
runs  out !  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  children  except  as 
youngsters,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  they  promise  so 
well  as  they  advance  towards  the  active  business  of  life.  We 
have  had  our  struggles.  Heaven  knows !  but  those  of  the  rising 
generation  will  be  still  more  arduous,  for  they  will  have  greater 
competition  and  worse  times  to  encounter. 

Ever,  dear  Haydon,  yours  very  truly, 

Horatio  Smith. 

To  his  Sister^  Mrs,  Haviland. 

My  dear  Harriet,  LoDdon,  2Sih  October,  1842. 

I  have  done  my  cartoon  (*  Adam  and  Eve '),  and  am  on 
*  Curtius.'  I  mean  to  paint  my  own  head  for  him.  As  I  have 
never  done  this,  I  think  it  but  fair. 

I  really  feel  uneasy  about  Art.  Eastlake  is  so  decidedly 
German.  The  School  of  Design  Ifounded  has  got  into  the 
hands  of  two  young  men  with  German  tendencies,  who  are 
doing  great  mischief.  I  shall  oppose  it,  and  have  begun.  The 
French  make  all  mechanics  draw  and  paint  the  figure  first,  and 
then  go  to  ornament.  The  Germans  begin  with  ornament,  and 
then  go  to  the  figure.    The  French  is  the  sound  code,  because 
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the  mechanics  learn  sound  Art,  and  cany  sound  Art  toom-' 
mental  Art ;  while  the  Germans  become  corrupted  by  ornamental 
Art,  and  carry  bad  taste  to  High  Art.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  system,  Eastkb 
advised  the  German  system  to  be  adopted.  In  a  few  yean,  if 
not  checked,  glare,  flatness,  hardness,  and  violence  will  tab 
the  place  of  colour,  harmony,  reality,  and  nature  in  the  English 
School. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  interfere,  but  interfere  I  must— 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  Art. 


To  Eastlake. 

My  dear  Eastlake,  London,  Slst  October,  1841 

If  you  remain  Secretary  for  the  Commission  another 
year,  your  amiableness  will  go.  What  occasion  was  there  for 
you  to  write  me  such  an  irritable  note  ?  *  I  went  to  see  Hess^s 
picture,  as  you  asked  ctf  me,  and  at  once  perceived  the  prin- 
ciple which  you  have  recently  engrafted  on  your  own  style. 

As  you  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  Design,  what  trouble  could  it  give  you  to  tell  me  if  you  had 
recommended  Herbert  as  well  as  Dyce  ?  Because  if  you  did, 
there  is  surely  some  foundation  for  my  fear  that,  with  the  very 
best  intentions  for  the  taste  of  the  country,  you  have  a  design 
to  engraft  German  Art  on  the  rising  youth,  for  both  Dyee  and 
Herbert  are  German  to  the  bone  and  marrow.  You  are  also  in 
correspondence  with  Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  and  surely  it  is  not 
any  insult  to  you  to  infer  that  you  will  take  their  advice,  and 
thus  become,  in  spite  of  yourself,  an  instrument  in  their  hands 
to  advance  their  sectarian  doctrines. 

My  system  of  reform  in  our  Art  was  to  add  what  we  wanted 
without  losing  what  we  have.  The  German  system  is  to  abolish 
what  we  have  by  substituting  what  we  have  not. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  I  ask  you  a  searching  question, 
you  threaten  me  with  a  dissolution  of  intercourse.  My  dear 
Eastlake,  I  am  quite  passive,  and  leave  the  decision  to  you. 

The  Art  of  my  country  and  the  elevation  of  the  taste  of  its 
people,  have  been  the  leading  objects  of  my  existence  from  my 

*  The  note  in  question  is  missing,  as  weU  a^  the  reply,  although  once  wafc-red 
into  the  Journal. 
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boyhood.  For  this  I  have  sacrificed  everything  that  ct>uUl 
advance  my  own  personal  interests  in  life ;  and  yon  may  n>ly  on 
it,  that  having  got  the  people  so  far  on  the  road,  I  shall  Ih> 
'ever  alive  and  watchful  to  any  danger  which  may  rondor  thorn 
the  victims  of  false  theories  and  barbarian  practice,  uudor 
whatever  shelter  they  be  put  forth. 

I  am,  dear  Eastlake,  yours  truly, 

]i.  K.  lUVDON. 

To  Eastlake. 

My  deab  Eastlake,  i/)ndon,  4ih  NovomW,  IS4S. 

The  question  between  us  is,  did  you  or  did  you  not 
recommend  Herbert  ? 

You  do  not  answer  this  question,  but  you  <»va<lo  it  by  nnying 
that  I  raise  "a  gratuitous  assumption."  if  you  <lid  ri'coinm<M\d 
liim,  it  is  not  a  gratuitous  assumption,  if  you  did  not,  I  will 
admit  my  error  and  apologise. 

You  recommended  Dyce  as  a  teacher,  and  I  wiy  and  will  provo 
that  Dyce  is  vicious  as  an  artist.  1  ank  you  if  you  nuvini- 
mended  Herbert,  who  is  also  vicious,  though  not  to  tlu^  Minio 
degree,  and  you  reply  that  I  raise  "  false  assumptiouH,'*  but  yoti 
do  not  answer  my  question. 

With  respect  to  German  Art,  I  wish  to  s|>oak  with  all  tlu^  n^- 
spect  due  to  an  illustrious  school ;  but  I  can  admit  of  no  palliation 
for  adopting,  at  a  more  advanced  i)eriod  of  Art,  a  principle  that 
was  only  acted  on  in  utter  ignorance  in  a  period  of  l>arl>arisnu 

I  will  admit  of  no  palliation  for  leaving  out  colour,  light  and 
shadow,  backgrounds,  handling  and  seizing  the  leading  }K)intH  of 
objects  by  a  touch,  leaving  atmosphere  to  unite  the  abstraction. 

I  affirm  that  the  highest  quality  of  expression  and  form  aro 
injured  by  the  omission,  and  are  rendered  doubly  effectual  by 
the  adoption. 

I  affirm  that  there  is  more  drawing  and  comprehension  of 
mind  in  the  mode  of  drawing  a  head  as  it  is  drawn  by  Velas- 
quez, than  in  the  *  Hero '  of  Cornelius  or  a  head  of  Hess. 

As  to  the  Germans  speaking  with  "  contempt  of  English  Art," 
is  that  any  proof  we  deserve  it  ?  My  dear  Eastlake,  how  can 
you  be  so  simple  ?  They  want  employment  over  here.  They 
want  a  hit  of  English  cake.  Did  you  ever  know  a  German,  from 
prince  to  peasant,  who  did  not  ?  And  if  Cornelius  and  his  fellow- 
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Politics  in  public  life  make  no  difference  in  private  iVieiut* 
sliip,  nor  ought  politics  in  Art. 

I  am  always  yours, 

]}.  It.  II A  YDON. 

To  his  Sider^  Mrs.  IIavilXnd. 

(No  lUtiO,  1H4S. 

I  haye  had  a  kind  letter  from  EaHtlak(s  I»ut  still  I  fnnr 
I  have  been  slighted.  Of  all — Hussey,  Barry,  VV<iHt,  Hoy  nohls— - 
I  am  certainly  the  man  who  sacrificed  everything^  iind  by  kfu»|>- 
ing  the  subject  of  public  employment  for  painfors  Ix^ftin*  tlit» 
public,  have  at  length  brought  matters  to  tlu'ir  pn»Hont  Htatt\ 
My  theory  at  least  is  admitted  to  bo  corroc^t,  and  pmrti(Mil 
effect  is  about  to  be  given  to  it;  yet  my  pupil  is  (^xuininod  and 
I  am  omitted.  The  fact  is,  tribunals  on  Art  in  lOn^land  an> 
timid  for  want  of  knowledge.  They  havo  not  the  t»iu*r^y  to 
act  ai  once;  but  are  always  putting  off  tho  roH|M)nHibiIity  of 
placing  confidence  in  any  one  man,  f(uiring  to  givo  any  ono  nnin 
a  chance  of  great  distinction;  and  most  of  all  f<Miring  to  givo 
me  such  a  chance,  because  if  they  were  t(i  give  it  to  \\\i\  what 
can  they  say  for  rejecting  and  neglecting  nio  for  so  long  ? 
Eight  and  thirty  years  have  1  been  in  the  Art,  and  (»ut  of  thoNo 
years  ior  {hiriy-iwo  years  1  have  had  no  comnuHHions;  and  now, 
after  telling  me  for  eight  and  thirty  years  that  I  am  wromj^ 
they  find  out  that  I  am  right !  I  wait  for  the  report,  and  thon 
be  assured  if  I  am  not  done  justice  to,  I  will  come  down  with 
my  sledge-hammer  of  iron  truths.  Sir  Kcilx^rt  Pcjc^l  may  bo  my 
friend,  and  may  intend  to  do  me  right,  but  is  it  not  a  disgraro 
to  expect  me  to  descend  into  the  arena  at  flfty-six  ycnirs  of 
age,  and  to  contend  for  a  prize?  I,  too,  who  have  [tainted 
*  Solomon,'  and  *  Jerusalem,*  and  *  Lazarus '  1  but  to  giv(^  in<^  a 
commission,  oh,  no !  that  would  offend  the  Royal  Awuh^my  ; 
it  would  be  flying  in  their  faces ;  and  how  can  I  expe(^t  ju«ti(!t^ 
if  I  do  compete  ?  Who  is  to  bestow  it  ?  I  competed  for  the 
Nelson  competition  (which  ended  in  the  present  wretcluMl 
monument) ;  and  although  everybody,  even  Westmacott,  said 
that  my  plan  of  combining  painting  with  architecture  was  the 
bed,  yet  I  had  no  chance. 

Now  ought  I,  with  all  this  prejudice  against  me,  risk  my 
reputation  a  second  time  ?    Do  write  and  give  me  your  well- 
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Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 
The  lowland  vallies  floating  up  to  crowd 
The  sense  with  beauty.    He  with  forehead  bowed 
And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 
Before  the  sovran  thoughts  of  his  own  mind. 
And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud ; 
Takes  here  his  rightful  place  as  Poet-Priest 
By  the  high  alter,  singing  prayer  and  prayer 
To  the  yet  higher  heavens.    A  vision  free 
And  noble,  Haydon,  hath  thine  art  roloast. 
No  portrait  this  with  academic  air! 
This  is  the  poet  and  his  poetry." 


From  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick. 

^  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  Iloreford, 

oIB,       ,  4th  February,  18i3. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  but  your  great  talents  live  in  my  memory ;  I  am 
therefore  anxious  to  return  such  sort  of  answers  to  your  queries 
as  most  fully  suit  your  purpose. 

This  will  oblige  me  to  refer  to  contemporary  writers  in  order 
that  you  may  have  good  authorities,  which  I  will  do  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This,  therefore,  is  merely  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  will  pay  due  attention  to  itw 
contents. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c., 

Saml.  Meyrick. 
From  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick. 

My  dear  Sir,  6th  February,  1848. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  full  information  I  could  have 
wished,  because  I  have  neither  Knighton  nor  Murimuth  in 
whose  annals  are  the  particulars  of  the  scene  you  intend  to 
represent.  Froissart  I  have  searched  diligently,  but  he  does 
not  notice  the  procession  through  London. 

You  may  certainly  have  the  street,  but  not  in  the  modem 
style,  with  foot  pavements  at  the  side.     It  must  be  like  one  in 
a  French  town,  with  a  couple  of  gutters,  or  one  in  middle,  as 
at  Rouen,  for  instance,  and  the  houses  in  the  old  style,  with    . 
gables. 

Although  of  much  later  date,  the  print  by  Vertue,  published 
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by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  procession  of  Edward  TLl 
through  the  city,  will  give  you  some  idea  how  the  hangiB? 
and  tapestry  were  arranged ;  and  I  dare  say  Colnaghi  oodl 
show  you  other  unobjectionable  authorities.  Please  to  rai 
*  Lingard's  Descriptive  History  of  England/  8to.  ed^  vd  I 
pp.  106.  He  says  that  the  King  of  France  was  on  acieiB- 
coloured  charger,  with  magnificent  trappings.  Turner,  in  ik 
'History  of  England,'  says,  "a  white  courser,"  but  as  bod 
mention  the  trappings,  I  think  unless  you  find  anything  to  Ae 
contrary  in  the  authors  mentioned  on  the  other  side,  you  wodi 
be  justified  in  putting  him  in  armour.  The  trappings,  I  coft- 
ceive,  would  be  a  housing  of  sky-blue,  powdered  with  gdd 
fleur-de-lys.  King  John's  jupon  of  the  same,  which  maybe 
partly  hid  by  a  cloak,  if  you  choose.  Turner  says,  the  Black 
Prince  was  on  a  small  black  pony,  with  nothing  to  distingni^ 
him.  I  should  therefore  advise  you  to  dress  liim  like  St(<- 
hard's  monumental  eflBgy  (the  ornament  of  which  is  rubbed 
away  from  the  breast)  of  William  of  Hatfield.  Put  a  sword  ia 
his  military  girdle,  but  none  to  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

You  will  find  representations  of  John,  King  of  France,  m 
Monfaucon's  *  Monarchic  Fran^aise,'  but  the  armour  of  both 
countries  was  alike. 

I  would  recommend  you  to  buy  a  little  book  which  fomit-l 
one  of  the  library  of  entertaining  knowledge,  published  by 
Knight,  Ludgate  Street,  for  about  4  s.  6(i.,  and  prc>bablv  at 
other  booksellers  now  to  be  had  for  less,  the  *  History  d 
British  Costume,'  by  Planche.  This  will  give  you  authorities 
in  all  cases,  and  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

Wishing  I  could  do  better  as  bellows-blower  to  an  excellent 
performer, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

Saml.  JIeyrick. 
From  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick. 

My  dear  Sir,  Goodrich  Court,  7th  February,  1843. 

Most  certainly  you  may,  and  ought  to  put  chimneys,  not 
with  chimney-pots,  as  at  present ;  and  I  should  think  your 
buildings  ought  to  be  timber-houses,  like  those  in  Coventry 
and  Chester. 

I  find  I  have  Murimuth  bound  as  a  2nd  vol.  to  Twist,  and  s^ 
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lettered.  Not  a  word  does  he  say  beyond  the  arrival  of  John  in 
Siiigland  in  1357,  so  that  Knighton  is  the  only  author  you  notnl 
eszamine.  Gower  would  be  twenty-seven  years  of  ago  in  1357, 
and  Chaucer  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  as  on  his  h'gal 
examination  as  a  witness  in  138G  he  states  himself  to  bo  forty 
and  upwards. 
I  think  you  had  better  ask  Colnaghi  to  show  you  a  skc^ti'h 
by  Kerricke,  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  B(3rnab()  Visconto, 
I>Qke  of  Milan,  as  the  leather  trappings  of  the  horse  would  bo 
authority  for  you  for  the  Black  Prince's,  and  as  ho  is  in  armour 
without  his  bassinet  and  camail,  you  might  so  attire  tlohn 
putting  a  cap  on  his  head  which  you  might  find  in  Phuu^h^). 
This  etching  would  also  show  you  the  form  of  the  saddle.  If  you 
wish  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  robe  of  peace,  unlosM 
Knighton  says  to  the  contrary,  you  would  be  at  p(»rfect  liln^rty 
to  do  so,  but  take  care  that  the  illumination  in  the  British 
Museum  be  of  your  date,  for  there  is  not  one  copy  of  Froissart 
there  that  is. 

Truly  yours, 

Saml.  Mevuiok. 
From  Sir  Samuel  Meykick. 

My  dear  Sir,  Goodrich  CJourt,  7th  February,  1843. 

You  have  acted  a  hazardous  part  in  encouraging  mo  to 
write,  now  you  have  taught  me  how  to  get  such  pretty  sketclu^s. 
Kothing  can  be  better  than  the  last  you  have  sent  me,  and  if 
you  like  you  can  put  on  John  a  short  cloak  that  would  float 
away  behind,  as  you  will  find  an  authority  for  the  same  in 
Montfaucon.  As  he  appears  not  so  much  a  prisoner  as  an 
honoured  guest,  his  head  should  have  some  covering,  as  a  light 
hood,  or  a  cap  with  a  single  feather  (ostrich),  put  upright  in 
the  front,  and  bent  back  by  the  wind.  In  this  last  sketch  of 
the  Black  Prince  you  have  obviated  my  objection  about  tho 
camail,  and  the  positions  of  both  horse  and  rider  are  spirited  in 
the  extreme.  John  was  at  this  period  aged  thirty-eight  and 
the  Black  Prince  twenty-seven. 

How  capitally  you  have  given  the  idea  of  the  head  of  the 
horse  for  John !  and  you  have  very  correctly  ornamented  his 
bridle.  There  is  a  fine  noble  dignity  that  exactly  coincides 
with  what  you  have  written. 


■     '       1 
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Jolme's  translation  of  Froissart,  as  Turner  quotes  him  alone, 
chap,  clxxiii.  pp.  368-70,  though  I  have  examined  the  French 
original  in  vain.  It  is  Lingard  who  gives  Murimuth  and 
Eiiighton  as  his  authorities. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have  found  in  Lord  Willoughby's 
stud  a  horse  to  your  purpose,  for  I  remember  some  years  back 
he  used  to  drive  a  splendid  animal  in  his  cab  that  had  quite 
the  character  of  a  fine  charger.  'Jlie  moment  my  eyes  met  your 
gpeaking  sketch,  the  idea  flashed  on  my  mind  that  the  cartoon 
was  intended  for  the  now  Parliament  House.  I  am  glad  to  find 
my  conjecture  realised,  as  I  now  know  that  there  will  at  least 
be  one  good  picture  for  posterity.  Last  year  I  was  at  Versailles 
to  view  the  historic  series  there  so  much  boasted  of.  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  first  (jlass ;  some  pretty  good,  and  the  rest 
colour  and  canvas.  In  May  I  hope  to  be  in  London,  and 
should  my  time  admit,  will  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon 
you.    May  I  take  the  liberty  ? 

The  camail  is  far  more  picturesque  as  you  have  drawn  it 
than  as  represented  on  the  monumental  efiigies.  '  In  these  it 
seems  to  form  an  unnatural  line,  but  I  take  it  there  was 
buckram  within,  as  then  the  space  between  it  and  the  neck 
would  allow  it  to  give  with  a  cut,  and  thus  be  less  likely  to  be 
severed.    Can't  you  do  something  between  ? 

Depend  on  it,  there  is  much  more  general  interest  in  subjects 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  in  those  of  classic  times.  All  people 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  latter,  and  the  costume  varies  but 
little,  though  I  admit  all  you  say  of  the  naked  in  works  of  art. 

In  any  historic  event  connected  with  Scotland  you  have  as 
great  an  advantage  as  if  you  copied  from  the  Koman  Legion- 
aries. So  with  the  Ancient  Britons;  and  this  makes  me 
wonder  that  the  *  Landing  of  Julius  Ceesar,'  so  picturesquely 
described  by  himself,  has  never  been  sketched  for  the  easel. 
This  should  be  the  commencement  of  our  historic  series. 

I  beg  you  will  apply  to  me  whenever  you  think  I  can  be 

of  service,  for  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  hope  to  benefit  the 

art  of  which  I  am  passionately  fond,  and  if,  in  a  more  genial 

season  of  the  year,  you  wish  to  paint  from  actual  armour,  the 

collection  here,  I  think,  you  will  not  find  of  less  value  than 

that  in  the  Tower. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Saml.  Meyrick. 


l^t 


»  » 
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It  is  certainly  singular  tliat  Dr.  Waagen  should  have  made 
such  incredible  mistakes ;  but  three  copies,  one  purchased  by 
him  as  an  original  Cqrreggio ;  the  copy  of  a  known  picture  by 
Bubens ;  another  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Rubens,  purchased  aa  a 
Paul  Veronese ;  and  a  copy  of  Claude  Lorraine  for  an  original, 
are  among  the  number. 

Besides  which,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  indeed.  Dr. 
Waagen's  purchases  by  no  means  merited  a  place  in  the 
Museum,  or  indeed  in  any  collection  of  merit. 

Bum5hr  was  much  yexed  that  he  could  not  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  king  by  upholding  them,  and  he  left  Berlin. 

He  came  hither  on  his  way  to  Toplitz,  where,  after  six 
weeks'  discomfort  rather  than  severe  suflfering,  he  expired  sud- 
denly on  the  "25tli  July.    His  age  was  about  60. 

I  first  made  his  acquaintance  here  about  twelve  years  since. 

The  impression  I  had  received,  from  what  was  said  about 
him,  was  that  his  religious  principles  were  those  of  infidelity. 
A  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  in  Lubec,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  satisfied  my  mind  on  this  point.  He  never 
concealed  his  opinion  when  asked,  and  if  he  spoke  the  con- 
viction of  his  mind  on  this  point  he  was  decidedly  a  Christian 
in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word. 

I  have  intruded  longer  on  you  than  I  purposed.    Pray  accept 

my  excuses,  and 

Believe  me.  Sir,  &c., 

Charles  L.  Wigram. 


Frcym  the  Secretary  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Dear  Sir,  Brighton,  nth  October,  1843.  " 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  all  the  information 
in  my  power  relative  to  the  Copenhagen  afiair,  especially  the 
circumstances  attending  that  important  event,  the  sending  on 
shore  in  the  midst  of  the  action  Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  note 
addressed  to  the  **  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes." 

Lord  Nelson  wrote  the  note  at  the  casing  of  the  rudder  head, 
and  as  he  wrote  I  took  a  copy,  both  of  us  standing.  The 
original  was  put  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  with  his  arms.  At 
first  I  was  going  to  secure  it  with  a  wafer,  but  he  would  not 
allow  this  to  be  done,  observing  that  it  "  must  be  sealed,"  or 
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the  enemy  "  would  think  it  was  written  and  sent  on  shore  is  t 
hurry."  The  man  I  sent  below  for  a  light  never  returaed, 
having  been  killed  on  his  way. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  admiral  wore  a  pkii, 
blue,  sort  of  great  coat,  without  epaulettes  or  gold  lace,  but  co 
his  breast  were  his  several  orders,  and  he  wore  a  plain  cocked- 
hat. 

Civilians  in  those  days  were  not  required  to  wear  a  unifora. 
My  dress  was  a  plain  blue  coat,  blue  trousers,  with  a  white 
kerseymere  waistcoat. 

The  decks,  as  you  observe,  were  perfectly  clear  fore  and  aft, 
and  the  place  where  the  note  was  written  was  on  the  extreme 
after  part  of  the  ship.  Captain  Foley  commanded  the 
*  Elephant.'  Captain  Thesiger,  to  the  best  of  my  remembraDoe 
held  no  command,  but  was  merely  a  volunteer  on  board  Sir 
Hyde  Parker's  flag-ship,  and  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge 
of  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  language  he  was  considered  the 
fittest  officer  to  be  entrusted  with  the  flag  of  truce. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  be 
delighted  to  give  you  any  further  information. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Thos.  Wallis. 

From  Haydon  au  RtoACTEUR  du  *  Journal  des  Dtbats' 

MOXSIEUR, 

L'artiele  de  M.  Delescluze  rut  la  grande  composition  Je 
]\r.  Delaroche  au  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  a  vivement  fixe  mon 
attention.  L'auteur  est  un  homme  de  beaucoup  de  talent,  et 
ses  re  marques  sur  I'etat  de  Tart  en  France  sont  egalcment 
applicables  a  Tart  en  Angleterre.  II  deplore  avec  raison  qu'a 
Paris  les  jeunes  gens  soient  tons  des  maitres  isoles  et  indei)en- 
dants  de  tout  controle,  et  que  Tusage  de  cinq  ou  six  chefs 
guidant  et  dirigeant  des  ecoles  soit  tombe  en  desuetude,  de 
sorte  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  dans  la  decoration  des  edifices  publics 
cette  unite  qui  r^gnait  autrefois  dans  ces  travaux  quand  ils 
avaient  une  seule  direction. 

L'ouvrage  recent  de  M.  Delaroche  est  une  exception.  Je 
connais  bien  le  genie  de  ce  peintre  et  Tadmire  beaucoup, 
ayant  souvent  vu  les  deux  tableaux  qu'il  a  peints  pour  le  l>uc 
de  Sutherland  et  Lord  Egerton.     J'espere  aller  voir  bien  tot  sa 
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nouvelle  CBUvre  au  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts.  D'aprfes  IVxamon 
que  j'en  ai  lu  dans  voire  journal,  je  prends  la  liberie,  sans 
pr^tendre  imposer  mon  opinion  a  vos  lecteurs,  de  reman]uer 
qu'a  mon  avis  M.  Delaroche  a  6t^  injuste  en  pla9iint  Apolles 
sur  lo  trone  et  Phidias  a  son  cot^. 

Le  grand  peintre  monumental  de  la  Grfece  ^tait  Polygnot<^, 
et  non  Apelles.  Apelles  ^tait  le  Titien  et  non  pas  le  Raphael 
de  son  temps.  Ses  ouvrages  ^taient  des  figures  et  des  portmits 
parfaitement  finis,  mais  non  de  grandes  oeuyres  nationales 
comme  le  Vatican.  Apelles  6tait  le  precurseur  de  la  decadence, 
comme  Test  toujours  im  talent  aussi  ache v^.  Poly^ruotos  a  ^t6  lo 
grand  inventeur,  le  grand  compositeur  ^pique :  il  a  point  un 
cycle  a  Delphes,  un  autre  a  Thespies,  le  Poidile  et  les  IVopyWes 
a  Athenes.  Le  conseil  des  Amphictyons  avait  d^cr^te  qu*il  serait 
entretenu  aux  frais  du  peuple  et  il  offrit  gratuitement  ses  oouvres 
a  son  pays.  CT^tait  un  g^nie  digne  de  Phidias:  c'l^tait  la 
rhomme  qui  devait  etre  mis  sur  le  tr6ne,  et  non  pas  Apelles, 
un  peintre  de  portraits  fashionables,  qui  composait  des  V^nus, 
mais  qui  n'etait  pas  un  cr^teur  f^cond  dans  le  grand  stylo. 

Je  me  permets  done  de  protester  centre  rinjiistice  faite  a 
Polygnotos  par  un  homme  aussi  Eminent  que  Delaroche, 
esp^rant  que  yous  voudrez  bien  donner  place  a  ma  protestation 
dans  votre  journal. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

Un  artiste  Eminent,  qui  tient  le  premier  rang  parmi  les 
peintres  en  Angleterre,  M.  Haydon,  nous  adresse,  au  sujet  du 
beau  travail  que  M.  Paul  Delaroche  vient  de  terminer  au 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  les  observations  prfe6dentes,  que  nous 
nous  sommes  empresses  de  reproduire. 

To  his  Son  Frederic,  HM.8.  '  Penelope ' 

Mt  dear  Frederic,  London,  14th  March,  1S44. 

You  must  never  believe  in  the  "  croakers."  There  are 
plenty  of  them  in  every  profession.  In  the  army  and  navy 
they  seem  to  abound.  A  certain  class  of  men  could  not  exist 
without  "croaking."  I  have  lived  in  the  world  now  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  I  never  remember  any  period  of  my 
life  at  which  I  was  not  assured  by  these  people  that  England 
had  seen  her  best  days,  and  her  decline  had  set  in.    My  dear 
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boy,  if  you  live  another  fifty  years  you  will  hear  the  gam- 
story  constantly  repeated,  and  you  will  see  what  I  see,  yotir 
glorioiia  country  higher  and  greater  than  ever.  The  sun  i>l 
England  is  only  just  rising  above  the  horizon.  The  ftjoU,  ii 
think  that  because  of  some  passing  cloud  the  glory  of  KngUml 
was  to  set !  The  people  of  England  are  the  greatest  people  mi 
earth;  and  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  knowledge  anl 
skill,  they  will  improve  their  machinery  and  appliances,  esttiil 
their  commerce,  and  increase  their  capital.  England  iswealltii 
and  numerous  now.  In  fifty  years  her  wealth  and  nomWr- 
will  be  quadrupled.  You  have  no  conception  of  the  enerpy 
and  enterprise  of  the  great  nation  to  which  you  belong,  and  il 
the  vast  future  before  it. 

There  are  many  dangers  I  admit ;  but  by  giving  the  peopl  ■ 
a  sound  education  and  training — and  by  the  people  I  mean  th  ■ 
nohUity  and  middle  classes  quite  as  much  &b  the  w<irkiti^- 
classes,  for  if  anything  the  nobility  want  it  most — we  m*y 
escape  them.  But  never  despair  of  your  country.  Progniw 
is  slow;  but  provided  it  be  not  checked  by  foolish  laws  or  ^«> 
many  laws,  it  is  certain  to  advance  in  the  right  direction.  Th^ 
only  things  I  see  likely  to  inflict  injury  upon  us  are  the  neglect 
of  sound  education,  and  the  giving  politic^il  power  lo  thr 
people  before  they  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  If  ever  that  be 
done,  you  will  have  trouble  in  England  for  a  periiid,  anil 
perhaps  a  great  struggle.  The  fierce  democratic  hatred  of 
superiority,  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  surface  of  their  labour 
in  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes,  may  some  day,  if  not 
wisely  provided  for  by  education,  bring  about  a  state  of  thing* 
which  I  do  not  like  to  think  of.  But  yet  there  is  in  the 
English  people  such  a  solid  subatratum  of  good  sensf,  that 
follies  of  that  kind  would  soon  work  their  own  cure.  But  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure. 

You  are  quite  right  to  read  historj-;  make  yourself  roaster 
of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  English  people  are 
in  many  respects  not  unlike  the  Athenians  without  their  Art, 
and  like  the  Romans  without  their  profligacy.  Read  your 
Bible  daily.  There  is  no  more  interesting  hook  in  the  worU; 
and  it  is  becoming  more  necessary  to  read  it  and  study  it. 
because  I  already  perceive  a  tendency  among  our  scieati6c 
men,  in  all  their  pride  of  knowledge  and  what  they  call  diji- 
covery,  to  set  the   Bible  aside  as  an  Oriental  legend.     I>o 
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not  believe  them.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation 
is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  natural,  and  will  be  found, 
you  may  rely  on  it,  confirmed  by  science,  when  science  has 
got  down  to  the  real  facts.  Generalisation,  founded  on  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  very  thing 
which  our  present  acquaintance  with  those  laws  does  not 
justify. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  thoroughly  established  and  settled 
scientific  theory  will  be  found  to  contradict  the  truths  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  But  you  are  too  young  yet  for  me  to  enter 
further  upon  this  subject.  I  only  tell  you  of  it  to  put  you  on 
your  guard.  You  will  find  many  men,  old  and  grown-up  men, 
who  will  laugh  at  the  Bible.  Don't  believe  them.  Mathe- 
matics are  all  very  well ;  but  the  difierential  calculus,  my  dear 
boy,  can  never  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  God.  Head 
your  Bible,  do  your  duty,  and  leave  the  "rest  to  God. 

Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  his  Wife. 

Liverpool,  Ist  April,  1844. 

Poor  old  Winstanley,  Dr.  Frekleton  and  others  when 
building  their  i^Uery  took  me  over  to  show  to  me  as  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  it  certainly  was,  for  they  had  so  placed  tlie  light, 
at  the  sides  instead  of  in  the  middle,  that  no  picture  could  ever 
be  seen.  I  pointed  this  defect  out  to  them  and  to  their  archi- 
tect, but  he  laughed  at  my  objections,  finished  the  roof,  and 
brought  in  the  pictures.  Not  one  could  be  seen.  Ashamed  of 
his  blunder  and  of  spending  so  much  money,  they  applied  to 
me  for  a  plan  and  I  sketched  one  for  them  and  referred  them 
further  to  the  Borter  House  at  Rugby  as  the  true  method  of 
lighting  a  picture  gallery.  Three  hundred  pounds  more  were 
collected,  the  roof  altered  so  as  to  place  the  light  in  the  middle, 
and  now  the  pictures  are  seen  to  perfection. 

The  other  day  when  going  through  their  gallery  once  more 
to  see  the  effect  of  my  suggestions,  1  was  much  amused  to  hear 
first  one,  and  then  the  other,  boast  to  me  that  they  had  "  always 
said  so,"  &c. 

It  is  the  same  at  Manchester  among  a  certain  set.  They 
actually  serve  up  my  own  lectures  to  me  as  their  own  original 
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thoughts.  1  suppose  every  writer  has  to  submit  to  this  ni 
times,  but  the  effect  at  first  is  startling:  you  doubt  your  t<wi. 
individuality  for  a  moment.  In  future  I  will  oommu&icst'' 
witli  nobody  privately.  If  a  body  want  information,  th«  bc"it 
aball  apply  for  it.  Now  the  old  foxes  come  to  me  privslvlv. 
obtain  from  me  all  they  want,  and  then  bring  forwapl,  as  tbpi.- 
own  plan,  that  whiih  I  have  furnished  them  with. 

I  have  been  much  amused  to  see  that  some  of  these  profonn-i 
gentlemen  at  their  gallery  has  attributed  to  Guido  a  copy  iif 
Gaphael's  Venus  in  his  Cupid  and  Psyche.  I  shall  say  not  a  wonL, 
and  somebody  by-and-by  will  find  it  out,  and  their  profondity 
will  receive  a  fall.  This  is  imchristian,  but  I  really  uinii-.<l 
help  it. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

Liverpool,  3rd  April,  IStt. 
I  lodged  last  week  with  a  i>oor  widow  at  Mancheat^'r 
who  was  one  of  the  few  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  '  Rotbuv 
Castle'  steamer  in  18.31.*  Out  of  the  liiS  passengt^n*  II'-' 
were  drowned.  She  and  her  husband  got  fast  to  a  sjiar  »ilh 
rigging  attached  to  it.  Be  died  and  hung  enUmgled  in  th^ 
ropes,  and  for  eleven  hours  she  floated  about  in  the  sea  with 
his  dead  body  under  her  eyes.  She  was  at  last  reecued  by  ■ 
boat.  Do  yoii  not  recollect  the  case  ?  The  steamer  was  on  an 
excursion  to  the  Welsh  coast  with  a  party  of  pleaaore.  If  ynn 
talk  to  her  about  it,  the  expression  of  her  face  beoom-- 
piercingly  keen,  as  if  she  saw  her  husband's  ghastly  coq*^ 
before  her.  Hhe  says  she  saw  him  die  but  was  too  weak  i  > 
help  him.  His  body  was  taken  up  with  her.  She  says  »l.- 
often  dreams  of  the  shriek  nf  the  passengers  when  the  shi;' 
parted  in  two,  and  about  fifty  were  swejit  under  at  once.  Gw«l 
God,  what  an  awful  moment ! 

MuDcheiter,  Sth  April,  ISU,.! 


i 


Only  think  of  what  has  happened.     1  had  ostabl: 
here,  as  you  know,  a  school  of  design,  with  the  figi 
basis.     Some  time  since,  again  influenced   by  those  obstii 
ignoramuses  in  Ijondon,  the  council  here  allowed  itself  to  fe 

■  The  'RoOiBay  CftBtle'was  wrecked  od  PuRin  iBland,  off  BeaamKm.  17i^ 
Angiut,  1S31.  Sinoelhia  wreck  a  ligbtliouM  hadb««n  coustruotvtl  oa  tLe&K 
front, — Ed. 
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persuaded  to  abolish  the  figure.  The  young  men  behaved 
admirably  well.  They  met  together,  subscribed,  and  continued 
the  figure  privately,  and  waited  for  my  coming  down.  Now 
that  I  have  arrived  they  have  brought  me  their  drawings, 
which  are  admirable  for  their  accuracy,  breadth  and  finish. 
This  is  going  on  like  the  early  Christians.  Persecution  like 
this  will  make  the  thing.  These  councils  and  pupils  are  doing 
here  what  is  being  done  by  councils  and  pupils  in  many  of  the 
great  towns  at  which  I  have  lectured.  Such  is  the  baneful  and 
mischievous  influence  of  that  blot  of  centralised  ignorance  in 
London,  the  moment  my  back  is  turned  they  seek  to  undo  all 
the  good  I  have  done.  But  if  the  young  men  only  remain  «ound, 
and  continue  to  draw  the  figure,  those  gentlemen  in  London 
will  one  day  be  brought  to  acknowledge  their  error.  It  is 
pitiable  to  fiiid  such  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  wilful  intentional 
ignorance,  of  what  is  for  this  great  country's  good,  in  high 
places. 

To  K.  Greswell,  Esq. 

Mt  DEAB  Sib,  London,  14th  April,  1844. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  manly  speech 
at  the  Artists'  Fund  Dinner.  That  is  the  way  to  speak  out ;  you 
have  advanced  the  cause  immensely,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  its 
ultimate  success. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

To  Chables  Babbt. 

My  DEAB  BaBBY,  London,  26th  April,  1844. 

I  have  seen  the  octagon  room,  the  robing  room, 
corridor,  and  all  the  rooms  and  halls  rising  up  where  brick 
preparations  for  frescoes  were  being  made,  and  I  wish  to  state 
to  you  my  opinion  as  follows : — 

1.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  fresco  decorations  should  look 
as  if  they  had  been  conceived  by  the  architect  when  he  first 
designed  his  plan,  and  not  as  if  subsequently  invented  and 
forced  in. 

2.  The  boundary  of  each  fresco  decoration  should  be  the 
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actual  arehiteetnral  bonndaiy  of  the  space,  and  not  an  arbitraiy 
diTision,  which  is  not  neoe^arily  a  part  of  the  building,  and 
should  be  able  to  exist  as  a  component  part,  if  decoration  were 
absent  altogether. 

3.  It  most  be  admitted  that  fresco  decoration  should  look 
as  much  a  portion  of  the  building  as  the  columns  on  the 
stone. 

These  are  mv  three  leading  points  in  the  admission  of  fresco 
in  any  building — Gothic,  Greek,  Italian,  or  Byzantine. 

The  moment  frescoes  are  made  square,  or  upright,  or  circular, 
or  anguLir,  unless  each  shape  is  an  actual  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural  plan,  they  look  not  like  decorative  portions,  but  like 
pictures  in  a  gallery. 

On  this  ground  I  objected  to  Xash*s  drawings  of  the  entrance 
chamber,  where  a  series  of  smaU  square  frescoes  took  away 
entirely  all  idea  of  commemoratiTe  design.  Now  pray,  my 
dear  Sir,  get  rid  of  all  shapes  which  are  not  flat  portions  under 
pointed  arches,  and  bounded  by  them.  Spaces  regulated  only 
by  the  actual  shape  of  the  actual  arch  give  a  grand  air  of 
series,  and  would  give  a  spring  to  the  design  of  the  country. 
But,  be  assured,  unless  all  your  spaces  for  fresco  be  enlarged  by 
heightening,  as  it  is  impjssible  to  widen,  you  will  1*^-  «li*- 
apj*-.'!!!:*/!  in  the  result  and  >*>  will  the  country.* 

Xow,  remembt-r,  I  am  cursel  with  the  gift  <»f  pr*.ij»b*^:*y,  aL  1 
the  attenJiiiit  curse  ul  never  beins:  believed  till  it  is  t«»  Lite. 

Tnilv  vours, 

B.  R.  Haylh.»n. 

To  R.  Grfsswell,  Esq. 

Mv  PE.V':  Sir.,  Lf'n.l.^n.  27tli  Ajril.  IM* 

II"  I   had  waited  for    ""the  heartv  c^nciirrenoe  «'i    \\\^ 

m 

Roval  Aoa'lomv''  what  would  have  bec<»me  of  th»*  Kl^riii 
MarMes?  What  of  decoration  of  the  Houses?  WL;it  ■•! 
S-hools  «:'f  T'esiim? 

No,  mv  d»*ar  Sir.  vou  must  do  what  is  want^^^l  in  spite  ••mIh- 
"  hearty  «ipij>osition  "  of  that  Ixnly,  or  you  will  do  nnthinir. 

The  K'»val  Academv.  as  it  is  constituted,  evt-r  has  Wrn.  .ui'l 
evtT  will  \k\  a  millstone  round  tht*  neck  of  the  jvm.jiU'  an*l  iL- 

*  Tli;>  prf^iction  has  certainly  bc-en  vi-rififd. — Ep. 
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nobility  of  this  country,  and  a  stubborn  and  perverse  obstruc- 
tion to  the  advance  of  High  Art. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

B.  K.  Haydon. 

To  Eastlake. 

My  DEAB  Eastlake,  London,  Sth  May,  1844. 

One  arch  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  is  done.  Sang  has 
gone  to  Munich  to  bring  over  a  host.  His  assistant  re- 
mains behind  at  work,  frescoing  the  second  arch,  with  three 
pupils. 

If  they  had  known  me  I  should  have  been  thrown  over. 
The  work  is  hideous,  and  the  Exchange  will  be  one  large  and 
varied  Turkey  carpet.* 

In  the  walk  of  the  Exchange  there  are  flat  spaces  10  feet  by 
6,  where  might  have  been  painted  in  fresco  a  series  of  beautiful 
designs  illustrating  our  great  commercial  rise  and  prosperity. 
All  will  now  be  dotted  with  galvanised  squares,  spasmodic 
angles,  and  sickly  flowers. 

If  this  man  only  knew  the  forms  of  men,  animals,  and  plants, 
he  might  be  a  reasonable  decorator. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  exhibitions  the  old  connection 
between  artist,  sculptor,  and  architect  is  gone  out.  The 
artist  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  public  character.  He  is 
never  required  to  give  in  his  estimates  like  the  two  other 
professions,  and  when  he  is  employed,  it  is  as  a  mechanic. 

I  fear  your  official  position  precludes  that  spirit  and  search- 
ing alertness  which  is  necessary  to  save  the  profession  from 
being  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe;  but  I  beg  to  say,  if 
I  had  been  in  your  position,  no  Gerjnan,  without  vigorous 
opposition,  should  have  profaned  the  walls  of  the  Koyal 
Exchange. 

It  is  lamentable. 

I  am,  my  dear  Eastlake,  ever  yours, 

B.  K.  Haydon. 


*  When  it  was  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  decorate 
the  walls  by  a  series  of  pictures  in  fresco,  illustrating  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
Commerce,  their  reply  was,  "  We  don't  want  a  picture  gallery."— Ed. 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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Kjiimetfifym  a  Letter  of  GriBSOW. 

Landofu  29Hi  H&t.  1844. 

...  It  i8  noif  tw*»nty-^**ven  rotirs  since  Ewnitcnl  apon  ron  ta 
my  xfTvy  to  R^^mp.  Tlipn*  I  Iiave  been  :klwn}r8  Ifcamiiiir  uni 
pmrtiwne  my  Art.  Hnrmnnded  hy  powerftil  rivaia  trnm  -liffeTwit 
natinn^  Tliis  i«  my  first  nmt  m  England  «nce  my  •lepaitun*. 
*nd  for  !*»r«»nil  •iays  I  Imve  been  on  the  point  oi  pavinir  mv 
ivwpprtH  t4>  yon. 

I  ^hall  havf»  th*»  plnafmrp  of  minir  to  see  vonr  ^^ejfbnire*! 
pii»tiirw  tomnrmw,  ;uid  then  I  shail  have  the  phsasaie  4 
waiting^  on  yon. 

Believe  me,  tmlv  vonra. 

John  Gibson. 
From  Tjirrl  Hardwtck, 

T  tJnii  the  Plmpemr  rN'icnlafl)  i»  so  pressed  on  jiTI  sides  in 
VATion«  tr^ivji,  whir»h,  tt">ffether  with  the  ^ihort  time  he  lemams 
in  thi»«  ^nnntry.  that  I  am  nnwillintr  ti>  interfere  in  inv 
ve^y.  F*nr  r  V'-^r.rr.r^*  ti>  r'ar-^w  <;y\x.  the  id^i  t4>  v.^,u  that  Biix— a 
Br;r.r.i*.w  .-,r  ('j't^\T,t  Orir.tf  Wiiuid    be  v^^ry  pn^per    per».'ii:*   v- 

f^r-m  Br^nn«*>w  i:<  at  A.-^hhiirti-jn  Flun.^,  iind  Gmnt  OrL.-ii  ia 

YoTiri».  vic^ 

fVom  /^  I>nk^  of  r>KT05?5HIBZ. 

[  hxu  ^>TTj  thhf  I  /^-annot  or^inply.  Yon  wf-Il  know  tru: 
F  firn  r.''/t  d^-^iron^t  of  ftnfjTri^ritir;^  my  colUrCtion  of  pii-tur*=-i,  ani 
F  d/^lin^',  >/7/A  myrh  r^y/r^,  bnt  fkcidj^hj,  to  anthr»ris»^  tL*- 
rx/'^'iitioTi  ^»f  yoTir  attra/rtiv^;  irlfra.    A-s  I  would  rather  vou  sh«-'iii'i 

*  T)»^  fiWi't'Trfr  S'lffAntt  whilf  tiititinff  th^-  I^okf:  of  I>-Toa!»hire  At  Cb !*-wi'i 

Mrfi'k  will,  th'-  Uft'iiy  ^.f  thf^  nffitt',  a^kM  Urar^;  of  the*  Dixke  to  f^int  il  Tl?* 
|»r,fcf^  of  fv  vf/T»Khir''  >»^ir»;f  f»  Whic,  »rKl  by  way  of  bcmff  a  friend  to  the  P.Jch. 
ft)>f»«-Mf>(  t"  hair#^  ibMi((ht  Hfcyd^mV  vm;w  t/t  ih#*  -  attractive  idea,"  a  littJe  incfv- 
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not  execnte  the  scene  yon  propose  I  must  refuse  to  give  any 
facilities  towards  it. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c., 

Devonshire. 
From  Bell,  the  Sculptor. 

DeAB  Sm,  Hopton,  Great  Yarmouth,  5th  Jaly,  1844. 

I  feel  most  gratified  at  your  exceeding  high  praise  (my 
statue)  of  *  Jane  Shore.'  '  Laudari  a  laudato  viro '  is  a  great 
honour,  and  I  well  know  the  value  of  your  approbation  ;  and 
forgive  me  if  I  say  also  that  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  kind- 
ness and  liberality  which  has  induced  you  to  let  me  know  of  it 
in  your  own  handwriting. 

Art  should  have  its  freemasonry,  but  it  is  not  in  every  case 
we  find  it  felt.  I  assure  you  my  own  feeling  on  placing  the 
*  Jane  Shore '  in  the  hall  was  that  of  disappointment,  for  I 
thought  neither  the  light  or  position  suited  it,  and  this  feeling 
I  retained  until  I  received  your  letter.  I  cannot  very  well  say 
what  my  price  is  for  it,  as  I  have  no  safe-mould  of  it,  and  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  part  with  my  original  models. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance 
on  my  return  to  London.  I  must  claim,  however,  that  of 
having  been  once  in  your  house,  on  which  occasion  I  accom- 
panied my  excallent  friend  Du  Bois,  who  suggested  to  me  the 
subject  of  the  statue  you  do  me  the  honour  of  approving. 

Although  now  in  the  country  on  a  most  sorrowful  mission, 
your  letter  has  been  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Bell. 

From  (Sir)  W.  Tite. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  New  Royal  Exchange,  9th  July,  1844. 

I  am  asked  to  give  the  committee  some  notion  of  the 
cost  of  decorating  the  panels  of  the  merchant's  area  with  fresco 
paintings.  I  really  never  felt  myself  more  embarrassed  with 
such  a  question.  Could  you  help  me  at  all  in  it  ?  You  have 
seen  the  size  of  the  panels.  Of  course  they  would  require  a 
rich  fresco  border,  and  then  a  picture  inside.     If  you  could 

2  G  2 
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think  of  this,  and  give  me  your  opinion,  yon  would  giwflj 

oblige. 

Tours  very  trnly, 

Wm.  Tul 
To  (Sir)  William  Tite. 

My  DEAB  Sir,  London,  11th  July,  1841 

I  have  always  entertained  the  conTiction  that  histoikd 
fresco  decoration  was  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  Bojil 
Exchange.  There  are  twenty-four  large  spaces  and  eight  smaDer 
ones.  The  large  ones  might  be  filled  with  a  beautiful  aenn 
of  frescoes  illustrative  of  our  rise  from  the  earliest  to  the  \M» 
period  of  commercial  greatness.  The  smaller  might  oonttti 
portraits  in  ehiaro-oscyro  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  conto* 
buted  to  that  rise.  The  whole  series  might  be,  like  the  halt 
ing  and  the  ceiling,  under  the  direction  of  one  man  and  \k 
assistants,  as  abroad ;  but  if  other  artists  have  to  share,  tkf 
should  be  constrained  within  their  respective  bonndanes  ti 
carry  out  their  part  only  of  one  great  consistent  object,  ui 
every  subject  they  paint  on  that  side  should  first  be  approTrf 
by  committee  and  architect  as  part  of  the  original  scheme. 

Unless  this  be  made  a  positive  law,  confusion  and  failure 
would  be  the  result. 

With  respect  to  the  estimate,  it  may  be  not  possible  to  he 
correct  within  lOOZ.  But  if  one  man  only  has  the  direction  he 
could  certainly  accomplish  the  whole  without  loss  for  350lt, 
the  architect  supplying  the  two  first  coats  of  mortar. 

To  conclude :  3500L  would  prevent  any  man  who  undertook 
the  whole  from  losing ;  4000/.  would  put  500Z.  into  his  pocket 
and  5000Z.  would  enable  him  to  put  by  something  for  his  oU 
age.     I  would  be  delighted  to  undertake  it  for  3500/. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

B.  R  Haydos. 

From  (Sir)  William  Tite. 

My  dear  Sir,  New  Royal  Exchange,  16th  July.  IWi 

The  cost  of  the  frescoes  staggered  the  gentlemen  wto 
had  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  anjlhlB? 
with  it. 

The  matter  must,  I  fear,  stand  over  for  the  present ;  an>l  1 
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hope  that  when  opened,  public  feeling  and  «a  public  purse  may 
enable  me  to  bring  the  subject  forward  again  with  a  better 
chance  of  success  than  at  present. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  ftc, 

Wm.  Tite, 

From  William  Logkhabt. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  London,  25th  July. 

I  saw  the  Cartoon  Collection  yesterday  for  the  iSrst  time, 
and  certainly  have  a  perfect  conviction  that  yours  are  among 
the  works  which  should  have  been  rewarded,  nay,  that  they 
ought  to  have  had  some  of  the  highest  rewards. 

There  could  have  been  no  doubt  whoso  they  were ;  and  I 
really  cannot  guess  why  they  were  passed  over,  unless  the 
judges  conceived  them  to  be  mainly  pieces  of  plagiarism,  in 
which  guess,  if  they  made  it,  I  feel  sure  they  were  quite 
mistaken.  I  am  truly  grieved  at  the  result.  I  thought  the 
*  Csesar  *  prize  cartoon  very  bad ;  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  as  the  *  Caractacus,*  *  The  Jury  Trial,'  or  your  *  Black 
Prince.'  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  not  one  of  the  first  prizes, 
which  I  humbly  think  was  your  due. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Wm.  Logkhabt. 


To  (Sir)  W.  TiTE,  on  the  completion  of  the  Boydl  Eoschanffe. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  London,  29th  October,  1844. 

I  congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heart,  on  the  successful 
termination  of  all  your  anxieties. 

I  could  have  wished  a  series  of  grand  designs  a  little  more 
intellectual  than  mere  decoration;  but,  however,  the  whole 
thing  is  a  step,  and  if  we  lay  the  foundation  for  a  subsequent 
generation  to  make  another,  that  is  something. 

I  have  only  now  one  anxiety.  Don't  compromise  your  high 
position  by  ever  joining  the  Eoyal  Academy,  or  sacrifice  the 
principles  of  independent  Art  wliich  you  have  so  gloriously 
carried  through. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

B.  B.  Hatdon. 
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Mv  DEAB  Mr.  Haydon, 

Accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  your  '  Lecturee  on  Pjitntii;  1 
and   DfiBign,'   whicli   I    received   last   week.      Thci 
highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  Art.ac'll  1 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  practice  of  it  also,  although  on  tb. 
point   it  does  not  become  me  to  speak.      Your  fandameDu! 
principles,  admirably  well  represented  in  your  two  preliminar'    | 
skeletons,  seem  to  me  unquestionably  sotud.     It  has  mad*  i  \ 
great  and  valuable  addition  to  my  own  stock  of  principles,  w-  I 
iiounced  in  the  two  letters  which  I  sent  you,  and  I  wish  tliul   | 
was  again  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  with  your  book  bai    ' 
hand  and  in  my  head.     But  has  not  your  pupil,  who  drew  \^ 
human  skeleton,  Plate  A,  brought  the  hind  part  of  the  skull  t" 
low  ?     Look  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  jaw,  and  at  the  hole 
of  the  ear  in  a  skull ;  there  is  no  brain  in  general  below  tlie*. 
and  I  should  say  more  rarely  still  does  it  descend  bo  low  u  b 
your  pupil's  figure.  I  notice  this  error  because  the  niigtoke  is  fc- 
quently  made  by  artists,  and  from  the  very  same  cause  to  wlijii 
you  so  emphatically  allude  in  treating  of  the  miiscles,  Tiz..tli'i! 
not  knowing  the  function  of  tbo  part.     They  do  not  dream  <n 
the  mental  character  which  they  are  communicating  to  tlvn: 
figure  when  they  bring  down,  preposterously,  tlie  hind  head. 

With  your  criticisms  on  Michel  Angelo  I  completely  agrr^- 
Your  criticism  on  his  'Moses,'  page  137,  is  the  identii^ 
counterpart  of  what  I  uttered  as  I  stood  before  the  statue,  anJ 
what  I  wrote  in  my  journal  when  I  returned  to  tJn^  honw. 
Tour  riimork,  on  the  same  jJage.  that  "  all  the  naked  ho-rcies  ul 
the  ajicienta  look  like  gentlemen  stripped,"  is  equally  trw  a 
fact  and  in  philosophy,  and  in  felicity  of  expression  is  esod-  . 
lent.  They  are  gentlemen  stripped,  i.e.  they  hare  the  I 
and  mental  qualities  of  gentlemen,  and  their  forms  and  pro 
tions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  brains  (saving  alvajl  j 
few  individual  exceptions). 

The  criticism  in  p.  156,  that  Michel  Angelo  "could  l 
select  the  essential  from  the  accidental,"  is  most  true.  I  doubt 
my  own  judgment  when  I  first  saw  Michel  Angolo'e  i 
and  went  back  again  and  again,  and  examined  them  minot« 
and  theu  wrote  their  condemnation  in  the  particolan  to  «  ' 
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yon  allude,  with  the  firmest  conviction  that  time  would 
sanction  the  opinion.  Your  judgment,  therefore,  giyes  me  the 
assurance  that  I  was  not  deluded  by  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
which  for  long  I  really  feared. 

Tour  remarks  on  pp.  302-3,  on  *  The  Last  Judgment,'  are 
also  so  admirable  that  I  must  indulge  my  own  yanity,  and  try 
your  patience  by  quoting  from  my  own  journal  under  date 
Eome,  16th  Feb.,  1844—"  Visited  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  bright 
sunshine,  ascended  into  the  gallery,  and  examined  Michel 
Angelo's  paintings.  Intellectual  power,  and  a  wild  grandeur 
of  style  alone  carry  these  works  down  the  stream  of  time  with 
reputation,  and  communicate  to  them  interest.  ^The  Last 
Judgment '  is,  to  my  taste,  a  collection  of  horrors.  Christ  has 
the  abdomen  of  a  woman  who  has  had  ten  children,  and  a  large 
thorax,  with  a  low  angry  expression  of  countenance,  and  in 
attitude  is  sending  the  '  Damned  to  Hell.'  The  scene  is  said 
to  be  sublime  and  awful.  It  is  a  proof  how  near  the  sublime 
comes  to  the  ridiculous.  It  is  genius,  wasting  itself  in  a  base 
alliance  with  the  propensities." 

Your  criticism  on  the  ^  Fallen  Angels '  is  equally  just  But 
my  doubt  is  whether  the  whole  conception  of  *  Fallen  Angels  * 
is  not  philosophically  absurd.  A  being  fit  for  heaven  can  have 
no  propensities  to  convert  him  into  a  devil.  If  you  (with 
Milton)  give  the  devil  the  propensities  and  intellect  j^us^  and 
the  moral  sentiments  minuSy  he  was  a  devil  ah  initio ;  and  if 
with  such  endowments  he  had  existed  in  the  human  form  he 
would  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  animal  =  intellectual  man, 
a  finer  Hercules,  but  never  have  exhibited  the  pure,  elevated 
beauty,  in  form  and  proportions,  of  a  moral  intellectual  being. 

Your  own  excellent  remarks  on  "  everything  represented  in 
nature  having  a  style  of  its  own,"  p.  189,  apply  here  exactly. 
At  page  320,  speaking  of  St.  Paul,  you  say, "  Eeflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  dreadful  look  of  a  little  mean  figure,  eager  and 
inspired,  of  St.  Paul  striking  Elymas  blind,  or  preaching  the 
living  God  to  the  Athenians." 

I  doubt  the  fact  of  a  figure  with  a  mean  expression  being 
found  in  nature  in  combination  with  a  powerful  and  inspired 
mind  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  departments.  The  spine  may 
be  crooked,  and  the  limbs  ungainly  through  disease,  but  light  up 
such  a  frame  by  intense  moral  and  intellectual  energy,  and  it 
will  become  lustrous  with  radiant  mind 
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of  experiment)  whether  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  in  siwio 
cases  to  leave  the  dirt  on  pictures,  as  it  often  servotl  to  harnuv 
nise  thenu  He  replied, "  In  that  case  all  old  pictnn>s  wouW 
be  alike.  We  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  alU^r  what  tho 
master  left  fine.  Dirt  should  always  bo  romovcnl  whon^ 
possible.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  hazardous  oxporimont',  but 
never  so  with  Eubens'  pictures,  for  I  would  defy  any  piotun^ 
cleaner  living  to  start  Eubens*  glazing  without  tearing  tho 
surface  to  pieces.  In  this  picture  the  purity  is  uniform,  and 
the  last  sharp  touches  of  the  brush  everywhere  visible/* 

Yours  truly, 

C.  L.  Ea8TL.\kk. 

To  Eabtlake. 
My  dear  Eahtlake, 

Facts  are  facts.    The  picture  was  glazed,  and  now  it  is 
not. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  R  IIaydon. 
To  John  Forsteb,  Esq.* 

My  DEAB  Mb.  Forsteb,  London,  2nd  Dooembor,  1814. 

Let  us  swear  eternal  friendship ~ with  more  sinci^rity 
than  Canning*s  Germans — I  offer  you  my  thanks. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  my  urging  tlie  youth  to  stay  in 
England  on  one  page,  and  on  another  explaining  the  goinl  1 
derived  from  visiting  the  Louvre.  In  the  Louvre  the  works 
were  concentrated.  One  journey  accomplished  what  took  years 
before.  The  bad  and  lazy  habits  of  lounging  travel  were  never 
indulged.  A  man  went  and  saw,  studied  and  settled,  and  came 
back  and  got  to  work.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Louvre 
equal  to  the  Cartoons  and  Elgin  Marbles ;  and  therefore  the 
firet  doctrine  remains  unimpeached,  though  good  accrued  by 
seeing  so  many  opposite  styles  united,  and  their  relative  value 
was  more  easily  estimated.  Yet  I  was  not  opposing  all  foreign 
travel,  but  only  such  foreign  visits  as  took  years,  and  engen- 
dered habits  which  did  more  harm  than  the  remainder  of  a 
life  could  disentangle,  when  the  same  good  could  have  been 
attained  without  this  evil. 

^  On  reading  a  criticism  upon  ono  of  his  *  Lectures,"  by  Mr.  Forster. — £d. 
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I  liope  yon  mil  eamie  and  dine^ivifii  ib  «ime  chR-  at  «e3. 
iare  us  fioh,  fieiili,  and  immbk;  jmbI  and  deny.:  fluf&i  af^  ihbl  h 
entesrtatn  ^iir  IVaher,  IK'tndflwortL,  £flBt&.  l^nik  TJaiffia  anc 
otber  departed  Innuortak. 

I  am,  dear  gmtmhrTiiaK, 

£.  1LSU3MK. 

JVd»  &e  Earl  of  IRjSTMacELAiai. 

My  D£AB  Mk.  HaYUQK,  2adi&.2!li6  JmoK?. liifL 

I  Imve  anticdjittted  tout  idshw  as  Ic*  lihe  SmgiBnir  of 
KiUHUii,  iur  at  the  Prinoe  oi'  ProBaifi'^  TctoonmiaidaiiaL  3  ian? 
x<B(jU«8ted  General  liaueli,  a  great  HBTonme  iricL  xin-  Fjthj^tip 
and  wiio  went  last  night  to  Bt  Petersbfurg.  tc*  msmaoL  'wt 
picture— which  I  fihowed  him,  and  which  he  rnndh  admired — 
to  the  Emperor.  I  ishaD  hear  frum  him  in  a  iew  vdE^  wiiSL 
he  decidetL 

Believe  me,  Terr  tmlr  Tona. 

WlItsTMCaaXAJTlL 

To  Mr.  HrxiiET  on  ite  Cwriwmit, 

J  uHHure  you,  Bincerely,  I  hare  nerer  l»eeL  iD(»r*-  tf  t*:*:^-: 
bv  uLv  work*^  ^^m^'M  the  Eliriii  Marblt*  than  br  t^^uj  ^....rr^^'S  • 

J  \y}\^  tlifv  will  W  H^c'ured  lor  iLe  mtti^au  ic-r  it  ivir^im.^ 
tiou  witb  Ktt]>La^]'s  Cart/Kjus  and  the  TTIxriii  Marbir^  :L-y 
MuuJd   aflurd  exaiupletj  oi  excel]  eiie>-  no  other  coniitrr  ♦.'!..»iJ.i 

<rJC|Ual. 

1  <.-aiiu^it  Hay  more  ii'  I  wafc  to  rate  a  dozen  jiacres. 

Leliere  me.  A'c. 

7(&  He.vky  Hallam. 

i  U^g  If^ave,  without  the  honour  of  a  f»ers«»nal  intr.*- 
dur'li<»n,  to  exj»reKi^  my  entire  pleaisiure  at  your  It-tt^rs  in  the 
lafc>t  iU^jxjrt  oi  the  Itoyal  Commifision,  and  to  assure  you  that  if 
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the  Commigsion  confines  the  artists  to  English  subjects  alone, 
the  whole  thing  will  end  in  a  Horse  Armoury  at  the  Tower. 

The  designs  I  made  for  the  Old  Houses,  and  which  I  have 
laid  before  every  minister  for  thirty  years,  I  have  begun  on  ' 
my  own  responsibility.  They  are  on  the  principles  you 
adyocate ;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  show  you  the  one  I  have  now 
in  hand  as  illustrating  ^  The  Injustice  of  Democracy  '  as  part 
of  the  series  to  illustrate  the  best  form  of  GoTemment  to 
regulate  the  species — Man. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  I  am  opposed  tn  ioio  to  the 
present  plan  of  adorning  the  New  Houses,  which  seems  to  be 
mere  functional  embellishment  for  functional  portions.  Fray 
forgive  me,  but  your  letters  express  my  sentiments  with  more 
power,  more  force,  more  knowledge. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

JPVom  Henbt  Hallam. 

Sib,  24  WUton  Greeoent,  14th  Hay. 

I  ought  to  have  answered  your  note  of  the  5th  sooner, 
but  have  been  unable  to  fix  a  day  when  I  could  with  con- 
venience call  on  you.  If  I  do  not  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  will 
pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow  at  1  p.m. 

The  objects  contemplated  in  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  so  different,  that  they  must  be  ex- 
pected to  clash  with  each  other. 

The  promotion  of  the  highest  style  of  Art  is  one  thing,  the 
commemoration  of  important  events  or  persons  is  another.  The 
latter  is  likely  to  predominate. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most,  &c., 

Henry  Hallam. 

To  Henry  Hallam. 

Sir,  London,  14th  May. 

I  shall  be  honoured  by  the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a 
man. 

I  admit  the  promotion  of  High  Art  is  one  thing,  and  the  com- 
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iiiemorati(Hi  of  eyents  and  persons  another;  but  I  maintais 
that  the  commemoration  of  events  and  persons  ought  to  be 
conyeyed  through  High  Art,  all  three  being  made  subserrient 
to  the  illustration  of  a  political,  religious,  or  moral  object 
That  is  my  view. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

B.  R  Hatdon. 

From  Serjeant  Talfourd. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  Serjeants'  Inn,  20th  May,  1811 

I  haye  too  long  delayed  to  assure  you  how  deepl? 
obliged  are  we  by  your  most  interesting  gift  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, matter  of  a  day.  The  idea  embodied  in  your  portrait  of 
Wordsworth  is  really  one  which  enriches  life,  and  therefore  I 
regret  the  less  that  I  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  it.  You  justly 
call  it  a  "  Proof  of  Wordsworth's  Head."  It  ts  so ;  a  convincing 
and  enduring  proof  of  the  meditative  power  so  long  denied  or 
neglected  by  the  world,  but  now  admitted  with  an  intensity  of 
appreciation  which  has  endowed  the  living  poet,  not  with  popu- 
larity, or  reputation,  or  fashion,  but  with  that  fame  which 
usually  belongs  only  to  a  man  when  he  is  deaf  to  its  music. 

I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  the  least  indiscreet  in 
your  expression  of  feeling  as  to  Wordsworth's  visit  to  the 
palace.  I  quite  imderstand  the  feeling ;  but  I  own  I  rather 
incline  to  look  on  the  incident  in  the  aspect  which  these 
Courtly  honours  wear  as  the  "  outward  and  visible  signs  "  of  the 
late  appreciation  which  genius  has  wrought  out  for  itself. 

As  Hazlitt  dwells  on  all  the  external  glories  and  pomps 
of  his  great  idol's  empire,  I  am  reconciled  to  Wordsworth 
receiving  these  honours  by  considering  how  delightful  it  is 
that  he  shall  have  compelled  the  Court  to  pay  them. 

Believe  me,  ever  truly  yours, 

T.  N.  Talfoubd. 

To  John  Forster. 

,,  o  London,  14  Burwood  Place, 

My   dear  Sir,  9th  October,  1845. 

My  seven  first  Lectures  will  be  published  on  the  17th: 
Longmans  will  send  you  a  copy.     I  trust  you  will  honour  me 
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by  one  of  your  first-rate  criticisms.  I  am  delighted  at  your 
remarks  on  Miss  Barrett,  and  so  was  she.  Your  criticisms 
really  are  treasures. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

B.  R.  BL\YDON. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  hy  Miss  Barrett. 

....  I  had  felt  some  apprehension  from  the  thunders 
in  that  quarter.  The  delay  had  seemed  to  me  ominous ;  and 
although  a  criticism  will  not  kill  a  book  which  is  not  right 
mortal,  and  although  we  authors  may  say  so  oyer  and  over  to 
ourselves,  yet  before  such  a  critic  as  Mr.  Forster,  of  the 
^  Examiner,'  we  must  not  affect  an  impossible  indifference.  He 
is  the  ablest  of  English  critics,  and  for  his  kindness  to  my 
little  Yolumes  I  am  grateful. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  Barrett. 

From  Mr.  Cobden. 

My  dear  Sir,  Manchester,  4th  Febnxory,  1846. 

.  Thank  you  for  your  friendly  note.  There  is  nothing 
more  gratifying  than  to  find  one's  public  conduct  approved  by 
those  who  are  living  beyond  the  eddy  of  that  vortex  of  agita- 
tion into  which  I  was  plunged  seven  years  ago,  and  from  which 
I  hope  to  escape  ere  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Most  con- 
fidently do  I  trust  that  the  closing  prediction  of  your  note  will 
be  verified,  and  that  I  shall  live  to  see  my  opponents  convinced 
that  my  labours  have  been  for  their  benefit. 

Believe,  me,  &c., 

BiOHARD  Cobden. 

Fr<m  Francis  Jeffrey. 

My  dear  HayDON,  Wednesday,  3rd  ilarch,  1843. 

I  return  your  "  Proof,"  *  though  I  am  rather  sorry  to 
part  with  it,  and  think  it  very  interesting. 

•  Proof  of  the  head  of  Wordsworth. 
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Th^  t'.iir  t'^n^^tnrp  Vi>n  >:it  l>v  was  ^fra.  Forn?«t.  rho  -n:-  i 
th**  inonstj\ph«=Hi  Am^^naiTi  who  was  ;i,t  thft  "ther  laiile.  iTtv 
Iw^vr^  thi«  ri»Mehhi-inrh«v»fl,  I  am  >oitv  to  ^w.  ri>faorrp\r.  .sji  \ 
hrtv^^  \\x\\^  <'hanf*e  i»t*  liHtkine  on  iiftr  loveliness  an v  more  .n  'Ljj 
w^rlil.     I  wi-iih  yon  i-oiiUl  have  iiiaiie  a  ]  picture  and  \  m\»:   •: 

I>*t  iw  '5*^  yon  a<r;iin  some  fveninir  l«f*tV)rR  vr.n  lto. 

I'^-f-r  yours. 

F-  .»^f:TTTX7. 

FrrAn  SiT  IIodkkick  ^ImcHTSoy. 

^ir  l^nlpripk  ?»rnrohison  presents  liw  •iMnplimf-ntP  i' 
^Fr.  iTrty<|.^n.  .inrt.  in  n-^ply  to  iiis  uotf^  nt  vf^tf^rdav.  U-^s  to  ^v 
tluiT  iiir^  ii:w  !M»t  ;i  I'rtTtiiMil.ir  r»'^i^nllpf»tion  •»!'  rhe  :Lrniii:rf-ni*-iii  ■»:' 
\\\^  jTftnitf*  li|«H*ks  in  iSii'klr'V  Vnl*\  ufTir  Pl\TQcinih.  'nit  j»* 
irf^lif'vr*>i  ilirtt  they  ;>^<5Hnilili*.  inoro  .ir  li-ss,  rhose  \viiifh  .it*  ll" 
s*^<^'n  ;jt  imnu-prti!*  jNiints  in  and  ATonml  D.-imnchir.  rli«.  .rr^^it 
o'^Titiv'  ..t  :lit-*  ^^rjiTiite  ..f  Thiit  :o'jii>n.  Sir  RoiifTick  :>  '»v  i.i 
m^'on-i  ]ir»'T>i»r«*d  t«'»  -ii'ny  'hiit  M»inf  .it"  -(Xvi-^^  iilorks  inav  mv.' 
l>of'n  itV»'^r«*<l  i»y  ihf^  iiirf-noy  -»t  watf-r  ••.VTKinUf-i  into  ;«•••  u  i 
fnnn*^T  '.H'^ri'Ml  wlii-n  :>  :rijH'ial  <ea  !n;iV  !jav«»  '■(»vr*n"*-i  !ari:**  ")•  r- 
rJnti'^    i"  * '.i«' ^hiin!  :     »ut  .11- 'M'ii:'\i's  ■  iijit  .inTli    n  .  •»»viiii?»ii.-. ■•  m-: 

I.  <   .in.V'll    ;ii:iliV     A    'ill'    -Ijaittii'    ■4l»n«*:il':1Iir'*s    »!     :;n*   -ui-.n  ■- 

rju-  j-Vii'iw-     i»i  '  ill' *t»r<    »!   '  ■•niwjjil    •crTaiiiiv      nv.    in,.    ■:;.■.:-• 

-■?)fH'.  .i<   'MJIfiUM-'l  :»v  j  )r.  .\I'<  ."lUliH'ii    :n 'ill*  *  <  n".i«-M:t;ai  T -.i/,.- 
;H«ii,.'w    Jilti  Si'TH*-^'.  iiid  -tv   itihT  .vnTt*rs. 

Sat^*'  -it"  'M*^  ni!»M:ir;nn*.*"<  :nav   iis«>  n*^  .iur-  "i)  ■.•:r»iviT.  r—  j,  -^  .  ^ 

;»it.'T>«Ifnir    iiv«T»  ■iii*    -Ii'VmTidii    it'  *-ii«»  !au»l.      T'li*    •:i.<»'m    -  '  •,    - 

.U  y'  r ' f'  V  »^  S t i"? .  El :  " r.i: n^i.  •:.■».  Mir-:..  > t*" 

fn    ■;  .  iP  fMlii.iiMr.ii'  Ifi-tnr'''  on    Fri-lav  ♦•--r.ii.::   ■•■■.;    ;.- 
ni^-.i'.^ii/ .1  Aii-'.p  'H.ii  .r^'frr-'^y  <,)*?•  .ir.ii  -.iir. 

\  .\:tx  <'\    '.  >1»  :ii)  ■,  ^»»ir  '»«Ti  l.ii'-orv  'm'  l*»ai:tv.  ;i:.il  ti,"i:L:i.*  it 

r-V^'D'  r.f,  r  »•/■/  |jt  riFi  ou^'.  uu\\,\  :    that  Uf/)nfm  1.-*  I:i»t  tii»*  Stall' LiT-l 
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My  notions,  published  in  my  *  System  and  Letters  on  the 
Fine  Arts;  are  these,  viz.  :— 

The  organ  of  form  is  agreeably  affected  by  some  forms,  and 
disagreeably  by  others,  from  the  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the 
organization.  We  call  the  forms  which  produce  the  agreeable 
impressions,  beautiful;  and  the  opposite,  ugly.  This  applies 
to  all  forms.  The  forms  of  a  woman  and  of  a  column  each 
makes  its  own  impression  independently.  Your  theory  is  really 
one  of  association;  as  much  nearly  as  Alison*s  or  Jeffrey's: 
for  you  admit  only  one  set  of  beautiful  forms  (woman's),  and 
all  others  are  beautiftil  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  it:  but 
resemblance  is  an  idea  of  association. 

2ndly.  Colours  are  beautiful  from  their  adaptation  to  the 
organ  of  colour ;  or  ugly  when  they  transgress  the  laws  of  the 
agreeable  relations  of  coloured  objects  to  the  organs. 

3rdly.  Certain  proportions  are  beautiful  from  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  organ  of  size,  and  ugly  when  they  offend  it. 

In  short,  I  regard  every  organ  as  sttmding  in  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  its  own  objects.  It  is  agreeably  impressed  by  some, 
and  we  call  them  beautiful ;  disagreeably,  and  we  call  them 
ugly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  charge  of  bayonets,  which  you  so 
happily  introduced,  appeared  very  beautiful  to  destructiveness  ! 

Excuse  me  for  making  these  remarks ;  but  I  know  that  you 
prize  an  honest  opinion,  and  therefore  I  offer  them. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  &c., 

George  Combe. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

Edinburgh,  13th  March,  1846. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  old  Mr.  Cadell,  the  former  part- 
ner with  Constable,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and 
the  possessor  of  all  the  manuscripts.  He  lives  some  eight  miles 
out  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  novels  the 
greater  portion  of  Sir  Walter's  debts,  and  he  says  there  will  be 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  for  everybody.  Abbotsford  is 
secured ;  and  this  old  hero,  Cadell,  has  made  his  own  fortune 
out  of  the  novels  already.  He  has  bought  a  splendid  man- 
sion, with  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  has  a  second  wife,  eight 
daughters,  but  no  son.    Six  of  the  daughters  are  very  pretty, 
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blonde  to  perfection,  fair  silky  hair,  the  finest  complexions,  and 
dark-blue   eyes,     Watson  Gordon,  the   portrait-painter,  wig 
there,  an  old  friend  of  Wilkie's,  and  a  Mr.  Chnstie.    After 
dinner  out  came  the  manuscripts  of  Waverley,  and  all  the 
noTels ;  and  more  beautiful  manuscript  I  never  saw.    Shake- 
speare is  said  to  have  been  the  same ;  without  a  blot  or  a  (xv- 
rection.    Pages  of  little  writing,  line  after  line,  and  so  dose 
that  three  of  Sir  Walter's  pages  made  sixteen  pages  of  printing. 
He  wrote  three  pages  a  day,  and  hardly  ever  worked  after 
1  P.M.    How  Walter  Scott  could  answer  to  his  conscience  for 
putting  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  declaring  to  George  IV. 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  *  Waverley '  is  to  me  painfoL 
From   this  sight  of  his   manuscripts  I   will  alter  my  style 
for  the  printer.     Would   you   believe    it,   these    inyalnable 
manuscripts  are  in  no  way  secured  from  fire.      I  startled 
Cadell  by  saying :  "  Why  don't  you  secure  these  papers  in  a 
fire-proof  box?"    He  assured  me  there  was  no  danger.    "But," 
I  said,  "  you  don't  leave  your  title-deeds  to  such  risks.    Take 
my  advice,  and  get  a  box  made  and  fitted  with  castors,  so 
that  it  can  be  rolled  out  of  the  house  in  a  few  minutes." 
They  all  agreed  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
it  will  be.     It  is  astonishing  how  little  precaution  people  take 
against  fire. 

Watson  Gordon  took  me  afterwards  to  Jeffrey's  soiree.  Gor- 
don himself,  the  picture  of  a  portrait  fag,  went  home.  Up  I 
wont,  and  found  Jeffrey's  rooms  stuffed  with  blues  and  no 
blues,  Scotch  beauties  and  Scotch  authors,  and  Jeffrey  himself 
looking  very  old,  feeble,  and  the  piercing  expression  of  his  face 
softening  evidently  with  a  submissive  quiescence,  which  he 
seemed  to  repose  on  without  a  struggle.  A  lady,  to  whom 
I  had  been  presented  after  one  of  my  lectures,  I  took  in  to 
supper.  She  was  very  travelled  and  very  tiilented.  Jeffrey 
sat  next  to  her,  and  a  very  handsome  lady  sat  on  my  other 
side.  I  fear  beauty  carried  the  day  with  me;  but  I  re- 
turned to  my  duty,  and  after  the  usual  intellectual  talk 
of  a  soiree,  I  contrived  to  escape  without  eating  supper, 
and  got  home  by  midnight.  Jeffrey  said :  "  Hay  don,  you 
look  fat  and  well,  the  sure  signs  of  prosperity."  Ah  I 
thought  I,  if  you  knew  the  trouble  I  have  to  pay  my  bills 
you  would  not  say  that.  But  such  are  the  blessings  of  "ap- 
pearances." 
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To  Mr.  FoRSTER. 

My  dear  Mr.  FoRSTER,  London,  2ard  April,  184€. 

I  beg  to  retam  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  masterly 
notice  of  my  works.  All  the  press  has  burst  out  with  praise, 
except  that  lumbering  cargo  of  weekly  common-place  and 
trimming,  the  .  .  .  .  ;  and  that  fourpenny  dose  of  Germanism, 
mysticism,  aphorism,  criticism,  galvanism,  and   mesmerism, 

the  •  •  .  . 

Yours,  &o., 

B.  E.  Haydon. 
From  Jos.  Gwilt. 

Dear  HaTDON,  20  Abingdon  Street,  Ist  May,  1846. 

There  is  not  any  book  that  will  give  you  any  insight  in 
early  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  especially  so  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  To  be  near  the  mark,  you  may  use  the  arches, 
columns,  and  forms  of  churches  at  Stukoley,  in  Buckingham- 
shire ;  Barfreston,  in  Kent ;  and  A vington,  in  Berkshire.  Ex- 
amples at  Waltham  Abbey :  the  transept  arches  at  Southwell, 
Notts ;  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  Neots ; 
nave  of  Christchurch,  Oxon ;  castles  of  Boman  or  Saxon  founda- 
tion ;  Bichborough,  Kent ;  Castletown,  in  Derby ;  Porchester, 
in  Hampshire ;  Pevensey,  in  Sussex ;  Castor,  Norfolk ;  Burgh, 
Suffolk;  Corfe,  Dorchester;  Exeter  Castle  Gateway;  Dover, 

&c.,  &c. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jos.  Gwilt. 
To  his  Son  Frederic,  H.M.S. '  Vernon.' 

Mt  dear  Fred,  London,  4th  Hay,  1846.* 

I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  battle  and 
fights.  Your  description  is  capital,  and  very  picturesque. 
The  roar  of  the  great  ship  guns,  the  splitting  of  the  shells,  the 
rush  of  the  Congreve  rockets,  and  the  cloud  of  sulphury  flame 
they  leave  behind  them,  must  have  been  very  fine.  But  you 
will  get  no  credit  with  the  Grovemment;  for  the  Duke  was 
furious  at  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  intercepting  the  troops  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sending  them  to  Monte  Video.    Cap- 

*  This  was  the  last  letter  I  ever  reoeiyed  from  him,  except  the  one  left  on  his 
table  for  me. 
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tain  Hope  must  be  a  fine  fellow.  I  almost  wish  yon  we 
bis  sbip.  I  wish  I  bad  gone  to  sea  myself  as  a  boy.  I  i 
have  bad  my  head  knot-ked  off  the  first  week,  and  I  might  n 
In  any  case  I  could  banlly  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  »ftB"^ 
forty-two  years'  devotion  to  the  Art  of  my  eonntry.  Bi 
dear  boy.  you  put  fresh  blood  into  my  heart  when  I  road  ^m 
account  of  all  your  fights  with  these  rascals.  The  piurh" 
of  the  South  American  General  that  yon  captured  in  his  litit 
is  a  trophy.  Keep  it  and  bring  it  home,  and  hia  dw?ss  t«iiii' 
too.  My  dear  Fred,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  for  yon  at  lli- 
Admiralty  ;  but  when  you  come  to  make  suggestione  to  ofiieLil' 
on  improving  the  arms  and  armaments  of  our  ships  and  cn-«>. 
you  will  find  it  a  very  different  matter  to  asking  a  favour  wn  ii 
as  your  removal  from  ono  sliip  to  another,  or  your  promotinD 
The  question  that  you  bring  up  is  a  very  great  one,  involviEj 
great  changes  in  construction,  and  great  expense,  luid  errr 
since  the  Reform  Bill  "  economy  "  is  the  order  of  the  day.* 

*  In  the  latter  pnrt  of  1S15,  while  seiring  on  the  South  Aranican  5IUi(B.  1 
contriTed  to  get  leiil  to  the  Bqundran  for  sorii(>  Tour  mucthH*  active  aerriee  in  tta 
Kivcr  Plata  EipMlitian,  oomumndbd  ^  the  latR  Sir  CbarlitB  Uolliua.  K.CJ 
with  the  preseut  Admiral  Six  James  Enpe,  E.C.B.,  secnnil  ia  oomnuDiL 
Bquadron  hod  to  foroe  the  pnaeege  of  the  Rirer  PuaniL,  and  after  odu  pi 
battle  at  Obligado,  and  repealed  daily  Bn^^iueuts,  ut  leDeth  opened  lAe  li 
to  Comentea,  lo  find  it  blocked  up  a^in  on  return,  when  a  mxaoA  *n 
action  at  San  Lorenzo  olosed  Ibe  Bxpeditloii.  Fram  the  ^real  splitt  of  l>nn  w' 
oQl;  18-lb.  ehot  tore  out  of  the  Bidea  of  the  iroa  steamers,  anil  frnto  the  diflb 
weliBd  In  killingtheeQenivoirtlie  tops  of  the  cliffs,  by  reason  of  the  sfanct  n_, 
of  COT  muskots,  I  suggested  to  m;  father  if  we  hnd  riflea  we  shniild  dn  brtbw.  M 
if  the  iron  BleiuoerB  seal  out  were  becked  with  wood,  and  cased  with  Bbialtf  fan. 
they  would  be  impeaetiable.  I  think  for  tliia  I  may  fnirly  Flaim  piinrity  inn  t^ 
late  Frenah  Emperor  for  the  ides  of  an  iron-clad  iihipfbr  fighting  pmpoMft.  Wha 
I  returned  to  England  in  IglT-S,  I  mentioned  the  eubjrat  to  the  late  Sir  VilUia 
Fauhaim.  F.R.S,,  wbo  had  constracted  the  small  iron  stcamen  we  had  in  the  n- 
pedition,  and  he  was  much  inlereeted.  I  sJso  tried  the  Admiralty,  bat  I  conld  gi 
DO  one  to  iLBtcn  to  me  there  Author  than  by  an  official  letter  to  know  if  I  wiibk 
"  ti)  be  appointed  on  Foreign  Beiviee."  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  «kll 
first  gave  fbnn  and  substance  to  the  Tague  ideas  floating  in  my  mind  «■•  *n ' 
the  French  Admiral,  belbre  going  into  action,  stop  his  chain  cables  np  sod  3i 
the  eipoaed  aidee  of  all  his  wooden  sblpB— captnred  prizes — of  light  icuiil.-, 
Ttiia.  and  the  fractnrea  of  our  small  iron  stenmeTB  when  hit,  Boggesteil  tu  tnatt 
if  a  etont  combination  of  layere  of  vood  sod  iron  were  made  in  the  huildll 
h  ship  BO  oonslructeil  would  be  iuipeuelrable  to  rifie  and  aannon  ahiit. 

■  Charles  Hotham  of  it  one  middle  watch,  when  the  moEquitnes  wuulil  n 
H  sloop,  and  he  commended  the  idea  highly,  and  told  me  to  ''  work  it  onl 
H  work  out  ideuB  (akea  time,  and  monev,  and  1  had  neither  to  Bp«re.     Bat  I  fi 

■  lived  U>  see  the  idea  fully  developed  ^y  others  better  qualified,  and  that  i> 
H                consolatinn,  although  they  have  not  yet  imcceeded  in  making  tbeif  im 
H                "  handy,"  an  indispensable  requisite  which  I  ventured  lo  Buggut  to  iba  J 
H                mtrolty.  in  a  letter  to  the '  Times '  some  twelve  yesire  sincp ;  nor,  in  pn 
H                their  decay  from  the  inside,  which  ttiey  never  will  do  until  they  >T«t  ll 
H               with  red  lead  in  the  first  instance,  i.e.  while  the  bloom  is  cm  it.    To  oom  il  Ik 
^^_            nd  leed  after  decay  has  set  in,  in  like  putting  pepper  on  a  bad  e|i^.  -  ~ 
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I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  quite  understand  and  see  the 
folly  of  giving  men  carbines  that,  as  you  say,  won't  kill  a  man 
at  fifty  paces,  instead  of  a  rifle  that  will  kill  a  man  at  five 
hundred  and  more.  All  the  men  ought  to  have  rifles  for  such 
work  as  you  have  to  do.  The  marines  certainly.  I  will  show 
your  letter  at  the  Admiralty :  meantime  make  the  best  of  what 
you  have  got. 

And  what  you  tell  me  about  the  iron  steamers  is  most 
interesting.  The  next  time  I  go  to  Manchester  I  will  tell 
Fairbaim,  the  engineer.  But  I  don't  like  your  idea  of  covering 
wooden  ships  with  iron,  fighting  in  perfect  security  of  your  own 
lives  against  poor  wretches  who  have  no  security  of  the  kind 
for  their  protection.  It  seems  to  me  unfair,  un-English,  and 
unmanly.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  own  men,  and  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  every 
means  in  his  power:  and  this  is  only  one  of  them.  Your 
accoimt  of  the  effect  of  the  Congreve  rockets  is  curious.  They 
were  first  used,  I  think,  at  Waterloo,  and  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
panic  was  produced.  After  three  rockets  had  been  dropped  into 
them,  a  whole  French  regiment  broke  and  ran.  I  read  of  the 
murder  of  that  poor  young  officer  *  and  his  boat's  crew.  What 
a  horrible  thing  !•  Those  South  American  fiends  seem  to  have 
no  generosity  or  honour,  and  no  feeling  for  life ;  but  after  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  little  children  at  the  Saladeros  pulling  out 
the  palpitating  hearts  of  the  dying  bullocks,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  it.  Take  care  that  you  don't  fall  into  their  bloody 
hands.  God  protect  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  bring  you  home  in 
honour  to 

Tour  affectionate  father, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.S. — I  enclose  you  two  sketches — one  of  my  *  Nero,'  and  of 
*  Trial  by  Jury '  before  Alfred.  The  *  Aristides '  you  remember. 
We  are  all  fairly  well.  Your  dear  mother  will  write  next 
mail. 


♦  Mr.  Wardlaw.  His  boat  grounded  off  the  enemy's  coast,  near  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  GuaoboH  rode  into  the  water,  lassoed  the  crew  out  one  by  one,  and  drafcging 
them  to  a  hut,  butchered  them  like  sheep,  and  then  cut  them  up  as  the  American 
Consul  described  it,  "  into  4-lb.  pieces." — Ed. 
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From  Coont  D'Orsay. 

Ht  dear  HaTDON,  Sth  MsT,  184& 

I  am  Ten-  proud  of  tout  approbation.  I  was  tire«i  to 
see  the  Dake  dressed  as  a  corporal  or  as  a  policeman  <as 
Piekersgill  painted  him),  therefore  I  did  choose  the  dress  t«>ii 
approve,  as  being  yerv  elegant  and  exact,  and  suited  for  what  I 
intended.  As  to  the  hands^  I  did  prefer  to  think  of  his  than 
Vandyke's,  as  the  characteristic  of  his  hands  are  venr  bonv :  so 
much  so  that  manv  of  his  friends  told  me  they  conld  recosr- 
nise  his  hands  if  the  top  of  the  picture  was  hidden. 

I  must  speak  to  you  of  your  picture.  I  went  to  the  private 
view  and  admired  exceedingly  *  Aristides.'  It  Ls  Rafiaeles'^ue. 
and  your  sketch  of  the  '  French  Bevolution '  digne  de  JFi^hd 
Angdo,    This  is  my  candid  opinion. 

I  ousrht  to  have  thanked  vou  sooner  for  haying-  sent  me  a 
ticket,  hut  the  fact  is  thjit,  between  my  afiairs  and  thci&e  of 
others,  my  artistic  pursuits,  and  hundreds  of  letters  to  answer,  I 
am  always  behindhand  with  eyer\-thing'.     Au  revoir  3oi:»n. 

Believe  me  vours  fSadthfuIlv, 

Coi3T  D'Or-AY. 


From  Sam  I  el  Pi:<»i  t. 

^Iy  dear  HaYDON',  Denmark  Hill.  Sth  June,  1^4»^. 

I  ha'l  not  un[Kirk»^«l  your  pm^l  when  I  last  wr^t*^-.  <  r 
should  have  thanked  ymi  s«j<mfT  for  a  perf^'d  re^i^ernhhivi^?*^.  Tl- 
protile  alnu»st  prophrsies  irrt^at  thinir:*;  and  a>  nature  hn^  iriv-^n 
\{}\\  a  hrad  fitted  tV>r  a  j^t^destal.  I  tnLst  it  will  be  insrribr-l 
with  an  immortal  name. 

Whv  are  vou  not,  as  Jacks4»n  used  to  Siiy  y«>u  w^^uM  l»»^ 
P.K.A.'? 

You  may  not  a?J[»ire  to  such  a  distinction,  but  pniy  k*'ep  -n 
on  the  \i()cA  old  wav.  Who  can  lor^et  the  holv  and  h»v»-lv 
humilitv  of  the  *  Younjr  I^enitent,'  Ix^ndinir  with  her  mrith^rr 
before  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  he  was  approaohinjr  .It-ni- 
salf^m  ?•  Let  ns  see  more  and  more  of  that  de-eplv  felt  vari^tv 
of  expR^ssion,  &c.,  which  delighted  and  attracted  crowds  to  a-i-t* 

*  An  aUuflioD  to  Uaydon's  picture  of  the  '  Entry  into  JvroAleni/ — Ed. 
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yonr  pictures.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  'Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,' the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  and  the  '  Baising  of 
Lazarus.'  They  gave  you  a  grand  distinction  among  artists, 
pledges  that  you  would  achieve  a  higher  eminence. 

When  I  see  your  increasing  glory  I  shall  claim  you  as  my 
oldest  &iend,  and 


Believe  me,  dear  B.  B.  H.,  e 


r  most  truly, 
Samuel  Fbodt. 
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